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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  the  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  "  Sacred  Annals  " 
to  die  public,  the  author  feels  called  upon  to  apologize  for  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  in  its  publication.  In  the  Preface  to  "  The 
Hebrew  People/'  he  announced  that,  so  long  since  as  1849,  he  had 
made  considerable  preparation  for  the  composition  of  this  portion ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  preparation,  and  his  most  diligent  exer- 
tions, it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  complete  it  at  an  earlier 
period.  This  has  been  in  part  the  result  of  unexpected  demands 
which  have  been  made  on  the  author's  time;  but  the  principal 
cause  has  been  hi»  anxious  wish  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
the  recent  important  discoveries  in  the  East,  and  to  incorporate 
their  result,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  his  account  of  the  annals  and 
fiuth  of  the  earlier  of  the  four  great  empires. 

This  has  been  done ;  and  the  history  and  religion  of  these  ancient 
Qentile  nations  are  now  placed  before  the  reader,  with  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  additions,  corrections,  and  corroborations,  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  disinterment  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonish 
sculptures,  and  the  translations  of  the  inscriptions  which  have  I^n 
found  in  those  countries,  and  in  Persia. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  has 
been  the  author's  unvarying  aim  to  exhibit  an  intelligible  view  of 
the  history  and  religion  of  these  ancient  monarchies.  From  the 
size  of  the  book,  the  historical  part  can  hardly  be  expected  to  extend 
beyond  a  mere  sketch  of  each  of  the  great  empires.  Yet,  even  in 
this  limited  compass,  scarcely  a  single  difficulty  or  an  important 
event  has  escaped  notice  and  elucidation.  Especial  attention  has 
been  given  to  chronology ;  and  this,  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
"  the  soul  of  history,"  has,  in  respect  of  the  early  portion  of  the 
annals  of  every  nation,  been  very  carefully  investigated,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  accurately  ascertained. 

But  the  ruling  element  of  this  volume,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole 
work,  is  its  religious  character.  The  maintenance  of  this  through- 
out the  series  of  researches  comprised  in  the  "  Gentile  Nations," 
has  been  a  labour  attended  with  very  great  difficulty.  To  pass 
beyond  the  ritualism  and  ceremonial  extemalism  everywhere  preva- 
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lent,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  various  forms 
which  idolatry  assumed,  and  to  form  a  sound  judgment  respecting 
the  religious  doctrines,  practices,  and  morals  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Babylon,  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  has  been  a  most  arduous 
task.  But  it  has  been  honestly  and  earnestly  attempted ;  and  the 
result  is  now  submitted  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the  Christian 
public. 

If  the  author  has  succeeded  in  these  efforts,  it  will  have  been. 
made  plain,  that,  in  every  one  of  these  far-famed  nations,  God  left 
himself  not  without  an  efficient  witness.  Everywhere  is  seen 
demonstrative  evidence  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  divine 
truth,  and  of  divine  influence,  in  ancient  days ;  and  ample  proof  is 
afforded,  that  the  soul-destroying  and  mind-debasing  idolatry  of 
those  nations  was  not  an  accident,  or  an  error,  but  a  crime  induced 
by  Satanic  agency. 

The  author  ventures  to  hope,  that  more  than  this  has  been 
effected  by  these  researches ;  and  that  the  field  of  ancient  history 
has  been  wrested  from  the  power  of  infidelity  and  scepticism,  and 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  revealed  truth.  It  has  at  least 
been  shown,  that  an  honest  and  candid  examination  of  the  annals 
of  the  primitive  nations,  not  only  does  not  produce  any  facts  in 
opposition  to  the  records  of  Holy  Writ,  but  actually  furnishes  the 
most  important  illustrations  and  corroborations  of  their  teaching : 
and,  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  that 
the  foul  and  false  systems  of  doctrine  and  worship,  which  Satanic 
energy  fastened  at  length  on  every  part  of  the  Gentile  world,  in  all 
their  darkness  and  enormity,  bear  witness  to  the  light  from  which 
men  had  departed,  and  the  truth  which  they  had  forsaken :  so  that, 
in  future,  the  history  and  religion  of  the  ancient  heathen  world 
may  be  nimibered .  among  the  most  important  of  the  external 
evidences  of  the  verity  of  divine  revelation. 

At  all  events,  the  author  has  filled  up  his  plan  in  accordance 
with  his  first  announcement.  More  than  ten  years  ago  he  formed 
the  purpose  of  writing  "  An  Epitome  of  the  History  and  Religion 
of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  of  Christ."  By  a 
steady  and  continued  course  of  exertion,  amid  the  pressure  of  many 
important  avocations,  he  has  at  length,  by  the  good  providence  of 
God,  completed  his  task;  and,  with  feelings  of  unaffected  thanks- 
giving to  the  Author  of  all  good,  he  consecrates  the  result  of  his 
toil  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  godliness,  for  the  advancement  of 
Scriptural  knowledge. 

Tbevu,  Camborne, 

October  ISth,  1853. 
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THE  ORIGIN,  CHARACTER,  MYSTERIES  AND  ORACLES  OF 

PAGAN  IDOLATRY. 

KsowLXDOx  of  this  Subject  neceMary— Falue  Religion  attests  the  Religious  Tendency  of 
Man — ^Heathen  Idolatry  must  be  studied  with  a  distinct  Recognition  of  Satanic  Influ- 
ence—Necessity  of  admitting  the  Evidence  of  ReTelation—- Ouaxv  or  Idolatbt — 
Idolatry  in  postdiluTian  Times  arose  before  the  Dispersion — ^And  emanated  from  Babel 
—Was  not  at  first  a  Tiolent  Introduction  of  Error,  but  a  fatal  Perversion  of  Truth — 
Elements  of  Truth  liable  to  this  Perversion— Plurality  of  Persons  in  one  Deity- 
Promised  Incarnation— Rites  of  Patriarchal  Worship — ^Man's  primitive  Purity  and 
Fall— Similarity  of  the  Adamic  And  Noachic  Families— Hero-Worship  considered  as 
arising  out  of  the  promised  Incarnation,  and  taking  the  Form  of  a  Triad  from  the  Great 
Father  and  his  three  Sons— Peculiar  Case  of  Egypt — Animal-Worship— Folly  of  many 
Attempts  to  account  for  it— Originated  in  the  Cherubim — ^Worship  of  material  Elements 
—The  Agency  under  which  all  this  Error  was  evolved  made  apparent  by  the  universal 
Worship  of  the  Serpent  Form— Thx  reuoious  Chaaaotxb  or  this  Stbtkm— It  practi- 
cally obliterated  the  essential  Principle  of  the  Divine  Unity — ^Banished  all  Idea  of 
Divine  Purity — And  destroyed  at  once  the  Knowledge  of  God,  and  Confidence  in  him — 
Character  of  Idolatrous  Worship— General  Admission — But  the  Being  to  whom  this 
Worship  was  offered  was  not  God — And  the  Service,  although  often  grand  and  imposing, 
was  generally  associated  with  foul  and  filthy  Abominations — ^Thb  Mystkbies — ^The 
Theory  of  Warburton  refuted  by  Leland — Conflicting  Theories  as  to  the  Origin  of  the 
Mysteries— Their  Object  equally  contested— Their  Origin  defined— Their  Object 
explained — Essential  Elements  of  Heathen  Mysteries — ^Ths  Obaolxs  of  Heathen 
Worship — ^An  undoubted  Privilege  of  Patriarchal  Times  to  have  Access  unto  God,  and 
to  obtain  special  and  important  Instruction  by  this  Means-^Contest  between  the  Learned 
m  to  whether  Heathen  Oracles  were  sustained  by  Satanic  Influence— Testimony  of 
Scripture— Judgment  of  the  Learned  on  the  Character  and  Credit  of  the  Oracles — 
Case  of  Cnesus,  King  of  Lydia,  from  Herodotus — ^The  Result  of  the  Inquiry  establishes 
the  OperaUon  of  Satanic  Influence — General  Observations  in  Conclusion. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens  is  essential  to  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  the  history,  the  character,  and  the  condition  of 
this  immense  and  interesting  portion  of  the  population  of  our  world. 

The  attainment  of  this  knowledge  is,  however,  as  difficult  as  it  is  desir- 
able. Not  only  do  the  remoteness  of  the  period  whence  the  information 
ii  to  be  obtained,  and  its  recondite  nature,  offer  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  exploring  an  almost  untrodden  path.  The  philosophy  of  the 
ttcients  has  been  laboriously  investigated ;  the  mythologies  of  the  several 
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primitire  nations  have  been  elaborately  detailed ;  early  history  and  chro- 
nology come  before  us,  elucidated  by  the  labour,  learning,  and  genius  of 
the  greatest  authors  of  ancient  and  modem  times :  but  no  writer  of  emi- 
nence with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted,  has  done  more  than  make  a 
passing  allusion,  or  give  an  incidental  reference,  to  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used. 

Before  entering  on  this  investigation,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
religion  of  the  heathen  world  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  invention  or 
wayward  aberration  of  the  human  mind ;  much  less  can  it  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  any  combination  of  human  circumstances.  Viewed  in 
connexion  with  man's  isXL  and  its  consequences,  it  is  rather  the  substitution 
of  an  evil  which  the  human  mind,  in  its  darkness  and  obliquity,  and  in 
its  unextinguished  aspirations  after  happiness,  has  chosen,  instead  of 
embracing  that  which  God  has  prescribed  as  its  satisfying  portion.  The 
worship  of  idols  attests  man's  capacity  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  ado- 
ration even  of  material  elements  is  one  of  the  collateral  proofs  of  the 
possession  and  perversion  of  a  noble  attribute,  which  allies  man  with  the 
spiritual  world,  and  speaks  his  intended  intercourse  with  Ddty.  Idolatiy, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have  been  the  original  exercise  of  the 
human  mind  in  respect  of  worship.  While,  therefore,  this  adoration, 
perverted  from  its  divine  object,  tends  to  prove  the  primitive  purity  of 
man,  his  devotional  access  to  God,  and  his  spiritual  ruin  through  sin ;  its 
existence  in  human  history  exactly  harmonizes  with  all  these  elements  of 
man's  early  condition,  and  is  utterly  incompatible  with  any  other  supposed 
commencement  of  his  subsequently  devious  career. 

Again :  the  origin  of  idolatry  will  never  be  understood  while  the  inves- 
tigation is  confined  to  the  character  of  the  human  mind  or  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  without  a  distinct  recognition  of  man's  exposure  to  Satanic 
influence  and  aggression.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  attempted  to  write  a 
history  of  England  while  ignoring  the  Norman  Conquest,  or  a  system 
of  physics  without  reference  to  gravitation,  as  to  give  a  consist^t  and 
rational  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the  absence  of  all  reference 
to  Satan,  its  real  author  and  object  It  may  be  said,  "  This  is  unscientific 
and  unphilosophical."  But  is  it  not  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  purest 
science,  and  the  soundest  philosophy,  to  apply  all  truth  to  useful  purposes, 
and,  by  the  judicious  adaptation  of  ascertained  principles  to  cognate 
subjects,  to  solve  apparent  mysteries,  unravel  di£Bculties,  and  make  that 
clear  and  plain  which  was  before  confused  and  obscure?  Why,  then, 
should  this  mode  of  proceeding  be  prohibited  in  respect  to  the  truths  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  by  those  who  admit  their  divine  origin  ?  Sceptics  and 
infidels  may  decline  such  a  method :  it  is  their  consistent  habit  so  to  do. 
But  why  should  those  who  make  the  undoubted  verity  of  God's  holy  word 
the  basis  of  their  highest  hopes  and  dearest  interests,  hesitate  to  apply  ita 
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teaching  to  the  great  problems  presented  by  all  the  aspects  of  the  world's 
religion? 

In  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  character  of  idolatry,  this  aid  is 
essential.  The  moment  we  enter  on  this  study,  we  are  met  by  such  questions 
as  these : — ^  What  were  the  origin  and  design  of  bloody  sacrifices  ?  Why 
were  they  universal,  when  the  most  profound  sages  were  ignorant  of  their 
origin  and  object  I  Why  was  the  form  of  the  serpent,  above  every  other, 
consecrated  to  supreme  elevation  and  honour?"  These  and  many  other 
queries  cannot  be  solved  by  any  study  of  human  nature  or  human  history. 
No  recondite  researches  into  ancient  mytholc^,  no  laboured  exploration  into 
the  poetry  or  religion  of  the  primitive  nations,  will  afford  a  satisfactory 
answer.  To  understand  the  origin,  object,  and  character  of  idolatry,  we 
must  pass  beyond  the  twilight  of  mere  human  intelligence  and  induction, 
and,  standing  in  the  full  glory  of  revealed  truth,  contemplate  the  primitive 
condition  and  early  history  of  mankind.  Here  we  learn  our  glorious 
origin,  and  the  mighty  agencies  with  which  our  nature,  in  the  outset  of 
its  career,  was  brought  into  contact;  mark  the  fearful  change  wrought  in 
man's  moral  nature,  and  watch  its  terrible  results,  until  we  see  him  turn 
away  from  the  God  of  his  life,  and  bow  in  profane  adoration  before  the 
most  filthy  impersonations  of  his  foul  destroyer. 

In  this  light  we  see  that  the  relentless  foe  of  Grod  and  man  did  not  quit  his 
prey  when  covered  mih  guilt,  and  involved  in  condemnation.  It  may  be 
&irly  questioned  whether  any  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  human  race  stands 
invested  with  more  terrible  grandeur  than  this.  Here  we  see  that  as  Divine 
Hercy  interposed  the  scheme  of  redemption  for  the  salvation  of  man,  the 
sich-fbe  not  only  opposed  its  principles  and  its  progress  by  a  wide  range 
of  malignant  effort,  but,  in  a  manner  at  once  daring  and  insidious,  he 
devised  idolatry,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  the  world,  as  a  means 
of  wresting  the  spiritual  dominion  of  mankind  from  the  Mediator-Deity, 
and  establishing  himself  as  "  the  god  of  this  world."  This  was  the  agency 
mder  which  idolatiy  was  introduced,  and  rose  into  influence  and  power ;: 
and  throughout  its  almost  infinite  range  of  development,  the  evil  and 
debasing  character  of  its  author  is  legibly  imprinted  upon  all  its  numerous 
ddties,  doctrines,  rites,  and  religious  observances. 

Oar  limits  forbid  any  extended  proof  of  tliese  statements.  It  may,  how- 
crer,  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  primitive  progress  of  man  in  purity  and 
million  is  an  undoubted  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Learned  men  may,  indeed,, 
penist  in  asserting  that  "  fetichism,  or  the  worship  of  the  material  elements, 
was  the  universal  religion  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth :"  and  this 
has  been  don^so  frequently  and  so  confidently,  that  it  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  admitted  by  incautious  and  inconsiderate  readers.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  exposed  to  the  history  of  every  primitive  nation,  as  well  as 
to  the  explicit  declarations  of  holy  writ»  than  this  notion.    It  has  been 
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alreadj  shown,  that  all  ancient  testimony  proves  the  condition  of  man  in 
the  outset  of  his  career  to  have  been  one  of  religion,  happiness,  and  moral 
elevation.  The  word  of  Grod  fully  confirms  this  view,  and  assures  us  that 
idolatry  did  not  arise  in  a  season  of  ignorance,  but  when  men  **knew 
Grod ;" — that  it  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  a  primitive  religion  of  man, 
but  a  superinduced  corruption ; — ^that  it  arose  not  so  much  from  intellectual 
obliquity  as  from  spiritual  unfaithfulness, — not  so  much  from  the  influence 
of  a  debased  mind  as  from  an  affectation  of  wisdom :  for  it  was  when  men 
**  knew  God  "  that  "  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful, 
bat  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  dark- 
ened. Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools ;  and  changed 
Ihe  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
soaan,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.'^  Rom.  i, 
:j21->23.  It  is  also  declared  with  equal  explicitness  that  in  ancient  times 
'.the  heathen  offered  "  their  sacrifices  unto  devils."  Lev.  xvii,  1, 

Clearly  as  these  points  are  ascertained,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  state  when, 
:  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  abomination  arose.  It  has  been  already 
ahowB  ihBl  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  introduction  of  idolatry  to  the 
days  of  Enos  in  the  antediluvian  period.  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  235,  236.) 
Whatever  doubt  may  rest  on  the  statement  of  Mairoonides,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  so  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  such  exact  acoord- 
ance  with  the  general  teaching  of  antiquity  on  die  subject,  as  to  stand 
invested  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  of  its  being,  at  least  in  its  main 
particulars,  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  (See  Appendix,  note  1.) 

But  whatever  was  the  religious  condition  of  the  human  race  before  the 
Deluge,  it  is  certain  that  there  must  have  been  a  commencement  of  idolatry 
aabsequent  to  that  event  Here  we  meet  with  one  fact  nearly  amounting 
to  a  demonstration,  that  the  postdiluvian  origin  of  this  evil  is  restricted  to 
a  comparatively  short  period :  idolatry  must  have  arisen  before  the  Dis- 
persion. ''  The  various  systems  of  pagan  idolatry  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
world  correspond  so  closely,  both  in  their  evident  purport  and  in  numerous 
points  of  arbitrary  resemblance,  that  they  cannot  have  been  struck  out 
independently  in  the  several  countries  where  they  have  been  established, 
and  roust  all  have  originated  fix>m  a  common  source.  But  if  they  all 
originated  from  a  common  source,  then  either  one  nation  must  have  com- 
municated its  peculiar  theology  to  every  other  people  in  the  way  of  peaceful 
and  voluntary  imitation ;  or  that  same  nation  must  have  communicated  it 
to  every  other  people  through  the  medium  of  conquest  and  violence ;  or, 
lastly,  all  nations  must,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  have  been  assembled 
together  in  a  single  region  and  in  a  single  community, — must,  at  that  period 
and  in  that  state,  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  theology  in  question,  and  must 
thence,  as  from  a  common  centre,  have  carried  it  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe. 
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^  These  are  the  only  three  modes  in  which  the  universal  accordance  of 
the  Gentiles  in  their  religious  speculations  can  be  accounted  for.  But  as 
the  incredibility  of  the  first,  and  the  equal  incredibility  and  impossibility 
of  the  second,  may  be  shown  without  much  difficulty,  the  third  alone 
remains  to  he  adopted." — Fabei^s  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  The 
assertion,  therefore,  that  idolatry  arose  before  the  Disperaion,  is  justified. 

This  iiact  is,  moreover,  sustained  by  explicit  proof  from  the  inspired 
reeords.  Babel,  or  Babylon,  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the 
world's  population  prior  to  the  Dispersion.  This  locality  is  rendered  infa- 
mous in  the  Bible  as  the  place  whence  this  foul  evil  arose,  and  radiated  to 
poison  the  nations.  **  Babylon  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord's  hand, 
that  made  all  the  earth  tlrunken :  the  nations  have  drunken  of  her  wine ; 
therefore  the  nations  are  mad.  Every  man  is  brutish  by  his  knowl- 
edge ;  every  founder  is  confounded  by  the  graven  image :  for  his  molten 
image  is  falsehood,  and  there  is  no  breath  in  them.**  Jer.  li,  Y,  17.  The 
New  Testament  affords  similar  evidence.  Without  at  all  impugning  the 
application  of  the  Apocaljptic  prophecies  to  the  Roman  Antichrist,  we 
hold  that  the  terms  in  which  they  are  coudied  derive  point  and  power 
only  from  their  previous  connexion  and  import  Hence,  when  we  read  of 
^*  Babylon  the  great,  the  Mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the 
earth ;"  (Rev.  xvii,  5 ;)  and,  "  Babylon  the  great  is  fellen : — ^for  all  nations 
have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication  ;"  (Rev.  xviii,  2,  3 ;) 
we  have  marked  intimations  of  the  primitive  scene,  and  principal  seat,  of 
idolatry,  the  greatest  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  Heaven. 

Having  thus  ascertained  by  undoubted  induction,  confirmed  as  it  is  by 
Scripture  proo(  the  period  and  place  whence  idolatry  originated,  wc  may 
proceed  another  step,  and  elicit  from  the  great  and  common  principles  of 
all  heathen  mythology  some  notion  of  the  ruling  elements  of  unhallowed 
feeling  and  corrupt  imagination,  which  generated  the  evil  of  which  we 
ipeak.  In  this  effort  it  will  be  of  consequence  for  us  to  recognise  the 
important  £Eict,  that  in  all  ages  Satanic  error  has  been  most  successful 
wlMsn  presented  to  the  human  mind  as  a  perversion  of  truth,  Faber  justly 
observes :  ^  The  human  mind  rarely  tolerates  any  great  changes  if  they  be 
violent  and  sudden,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion.  It  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  this  great  apostasy  was  not  a  violent  and  abrupt  setting 
Slide  of  tme  religion ;  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  plunge  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  into  the  groesness  of  rank  idolatry.  I  should  rather  appre- 
hend that  it  must  have  con;tmenced  with  a  specious  perversion  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  with  an  affectedly  devout  adoption  of  authorized  rites  and 
ceremonies  and  phraseology." — Faber* s  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i, 
p.  100.  This  judgment  of  an  experienced  and  learned  writer,  who  had 
eirefally  investigated  the  subject,  may  be  safely  admitted  as  sound. 

What,  then,  were  those  promment  elements  of  patriarchal  religion 
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which  were  most  likely,  being  generally  known  and  partially  obscure  in 
their  character,  to  lead  to  speculation,  corruption,  and  ultimately  to 
idolatry !  Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  our  first 
parents  must  have  had  peculiar  means  of  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with 
God.  Who  can  tell  the  knowledge  of  Deity  which  Adam  enjoyed  in  his 
state  of  innocence  ?  Nor  can  the  form  of  language  used  throughout  the 
patriarchal  age  in  respect  of  God  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  man,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine  nature  and  character  which  has  never  'been  fully  explained, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  in  this  world.  We  have  always  spoken 
guardedly  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  2 66-2 71)  of  the  knowledge  which  in 
prse-Christian  times  obtained  concerning  the  Divine  Trinity:  but  the 
more  the  subject  is  studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that,  what- 
ever doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  later  heathens  with 
this  doctrine,  there  can  be  little  as  to  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  of  this 
kmd  among  the  early  patriarchs.  (See  Appendix,  note  2.) 

Further,  it  is  certain  that^  from  the  first  family  downward,  the  hope  of 
the  world  was  centred  in  the  birth  and  actions  of  a  superhuman  Being, — 
in  other  words,  in  the  work  of  an  incarnate  Saviour.  There  might  have 
been  much  vagueness  of  view  and  opinion  in  respect  of  this  subject :  but 
we  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  information  possessed  by  the 
first  &mily  and  their  descendants,  in  respect  of  this  doctrine,  was  merely 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  primitive  promise.  Gen.  iii,  15.  Of  the 
various  revelations  which  Adam  received  fix)m  God  we  have  scarcely  any 
information.  It  is  certain  that  sufficient  knowledge  on  this  subject  was 
revealed  to  afford  a  basis  for  an  enlightened,  operative,  saving  faith  in 
the  mind  of  Abel  and  others :  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  sufficiently 
complete  and  defined  to  afford  to  other  men  an  intelligible  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  (See  Appendix,  note  3.) 

Again :  in  addition  to  these  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  the  early 
races  of  mankind  had  a  prescribed  mode  of  worship.  Ei^ough  has  been 
already  said  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work  to  warrant  the  con- 
dnsion  of  Faber,  that  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  "  was  no  other  than 
Patriarchism,  by  various  additions  and  special  institutions,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  a  people  which  had  been  selected  by  Jehovah.'' 
There  was,  therefore,  a  special  place  where  God  was  worshipped  by 
sacrifice  before  the  cherubim.  Of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  rites 
performed  in  this  primitive  worship  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  pre- 
cision ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  a  person  (in  those 
days  generally  the  father  of  the  family)  to  offer  the  sacrifice ;  and  in  all 
probability  there  was,  in  the  pure  patriarchal  period,  some  visible  fire,  or 
glory,  representmg  the  presence  of  Deity.  (See  Faber's  Pagan  Idolatry, 
ToL  i,  p.  425,  and  note  to  p.  424.) 
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Besides  these  doctrines,  there  were  facts  in  the  early  history  of  the 
world  whidi  must  have  been  traditionally  known,  and  which,  from  their 
character,  would  more  or  less  influence  the  opinions  and  the  views  of 
the  people. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  paradisiacal  scene  of  man*s  primitive 
glory  and  fall,  which,  with  all  its  circumstances,  would  certainly  have 
been  preserved  in  memory.  The  temptation,  the  serpent,  the  trees  in  the 
midst  of  Uie  garden,  the  judgment  of  the  offenders,  their  expulsion  from 
Eden, — ^all  these  prominent  particulars  would  have  been  narrated  by 
father  to  son  continually,  until  they  had  perfectly  imbued  the  mind  and 
memory  of  mankind. 

The  Deluge  introduced  another  element  into  the  religious  traditions 
df  the  new  race  of  mankind.  For,  while  they  would  preserve  and  cherish 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  religious  doctrines,  rites,  and  facts  with  which 
man  had  been  endued  in  the  outset  of  his  being,  and  which  had  been 
evolved  in  the  course  of  his  career,  it  could  not  escape  observation  that 
the  begbning  of  the  postdiluvian  race  bore  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
that  of  the  primitive  family.  In  each  case  there  was  a  patriarchal  father, 
with  his  wife.  In  each  case  this  father  had  three  sons:  and  in  both 
instances  one  of  these  sons  exposed  himself  to  divine  malediction. 

With  these  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  and  facts  popularly  known 
and  pervading  the  public  mind,  we  have  to  contemplate  the  postdiluvian 
population  of  the  world  under  the  aspect  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  pages  of  holy  writ  We  are  told  that  they  "  knew  QodP 
They  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  being,  attributes,  and  provi- 
dence of  €rod.  Yet  in  those  circumstances,  this  people  did  not  glorify 
God,  nor  evince  gratitude  toward  him :  and  with  these  sins  of  the  heart, 
there  existed  in  active  operation  a  strong  tendency  to  refined  speculation. 
They  "  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,'*  indulging  in  unworthy  exposi- 
tions of  established  truth,  and  adding  to  it  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  corrupted  fancy.  The  consequence  of  this  conduct  produced  its 
natural  result: — it  darkened  their  mind,  and  introduced  death  info  the 
religious  affections  of  their  hearts ;  and  thus,  **  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools."  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  introduc- 
tion and  practice  of  the  vilest  idolatry.  Rom.  i,  21-23. 

Were  we  able  to  detail  with  certainty  and  precision  the  progress  of 
this  declension,  it  would  form  a  very  important  branch  of  the  early  histoiy 
of  our  race.  But  this  is  more  than  can  be  expected.  When  we  have 
placed  the  rttult  in  connexion  with  the  cau^,^  wo  shall  have  furnished 
materials  from  whidi  to  form  some  idea  of  the  steps  by  which  mankind 
descended  downwards  to  the  lowest  estate  of  moral  degradation. 

In  die  first  instance,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  ruling  element  in  the 
idolatry  of  heathenism  is  the  deification  of  human  nature.    Man  has 
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been  everywhere  invested  with  divine  attributes,  and  honoared  with 
divine  worship.  What  could  have  originated  such  extravagant  and 
unreasonable  conduct?  With  all  the  bodily  weakness  incident  to  his 
constitution, — exposed  to  casualty,  disorder,  disease,  and  death, — utteriy 
anable  to  ward  off  mental  or  physical  evil,  or  to  sustain  the  mind*  in 
peace,  or  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  body  by  any  inherent  power, — 
what  could  have  originated  the  idea  of  investing  poor  perishing  humanity 
with  the  attributes  of  Divinity  ?  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  after  the  prac- 
tice had  been  introduced,  a  martial  hero  like  Alexander  should  have 
aspired  to  such  a  vain  and  monstrous  distinction.  The  question  is.  What 
could  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  absurd  and  proud  assumption  ? 

After  carefully  considering  all  the  professed  solutions  of  this  problem 
which  ancient  or  modem  times  have  supplied,  we  can  receive  none  as 
Satisfactory  but  that  which  refers  its  origin  to  the  promised  incarnation. 
Hi-understood  and  imperfectly-transmitted  traditions  of  the  primitive 
promise  of  an  incarnate  Redeemer  naturally  induced  expectation  and 
inquiry.  When  any  man  obtained  more  than  usual  celebrity,  or  arose 
iato  great  prominence  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  there 
would  always  be  a  motive  for  inquiring  whether  he  was  the  Incarnate 
One  who  had  been  promised.  This  would  of  course  incline  any  man  of 
a  daring,  ambitious  mind,  who  aspired  to  great  elevation  and  power,  *  to 
daim  this  divine  character,  and  put  himself  forward  as  the  expected 
incarnation.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Nimrod  acted  thus,  in  order 
to  persuade  all  the  people  to  remain  under  his  government  at  Babel, 
rather  than  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  world  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Heaven. 

The  whole  practice  of  heathen  demonolatry,  however,  proves  that 
whatever  influence  the  promised  incarnation  might  have  had  on  the  origin 
of  the  evil,  other  agencies  must  have  operated  to  mould  and  form  it  into 
a  system.  No  fact  is  more  evident  than  that  the  earliest  human  objects 
of  worship  are  almost  always  presented  to  us  in  triads.  Mr.  Faber 
attributes  this  singular  circumstance  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Adam,  as 
the  great  father,  and  his  three  sons,  were  regarded  as  reappearing  in 
llie  persons  of  Noah  and  his  sons.  Indeed,  every  part  of  the  heathen 
world  affords  ample  evidence  that  the  three  sons  of  Noah  were  the  popular 
triad  of  Gentile  idolatry.  Yet  this  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  include  the 
opinion  that  the  hope  of  the  promised  incarnation  was  the  sole  origin  of 
this  human  deification. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  we  have,  ip  the  researches  of  Cham- 
pollion,  a  very  curious  exception  to  this  rule.  According  to  this  erudite 
writer,  "  the  primary  form  or  antitype  of  the  entire  mythology  (of  Egypt) 
k  a  triad  of  divinities,  composed  of  Amoun,  the  father,  Mout,  the  mother, 
aod  Chpns,  the  infant  son.^    On  this  curious  &ct  I  quite  agree  with  a 
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learned  Egyptologist,  who  observes,  *'  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  men 
to  whom  the  dootrine  of  the  triunity  of  Gk>d  was  unlmown,  could  hare 
framed  such  a  system  as  this." — Otburn'a  AnHquiiies  of  Egypt,  p.  138. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  these  persons  had  refined  and  elevated 
views  and  dear  conceptions  of  this  doctrine,  like  those  who  have  the 
Christian  Scriptures  in  their  hands;  but  that  they  had  a  vague  and 
imperfect  notion  of  the  triune  personality  of  Deity.  Taking  the  Egyptian 
triad  in  connexion  with  the  triads  of  other  countries,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  avoid  the  induction,  that  the  general  system  of  human  deifica- 
tion arose  out  of  a  combination  of  influences,  arising  from  a  corrupted 
tradition  of  the  promised  incarnation,  a  vague  notion  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  a  speculative  fancy  of  the  application  of  these  to  the  sons 
of  the  first  great  father,  as  reproduced  in  the  ofl»pring  of  Noah.  And 
thk  induction,  be  it  observed,  is  justified  by  numerous  instances  in  the 
history  and  mythology  of  the  ancient  world. 

Idolatry,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  worship  of  eminent  living 
men,  and  their  revered  ancestors  :  it  extended  to  the  animal  creation.  K 
this  practice  had  not  been  all  but  universal,  and  as  such  attested  by  inda- 
Intable  evidence,  it  would  appear  utterly  incredible..  That  man  should 
bow  down  in  lowly  adoration,  and  worship  the  image  or  person  of  his 
feQow-man  appears  passing  strange ;  but  that  he  should  stoop  to  ascribe 
divinity  to  a  brute,  and  prostrate  himself  in  religious  reverence  before  it, 
seems  too  much  for  belief  Yet  so  it  was,  and  in  heathen  lands  is  even 
now.  What  could  have  originated  such  gratuitous  debasement  and  pro&- 
nation  ?  This  question  has  been  frequently  asked  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  but  has  seldom  obtained  a  satis&ctory  solution.  The 
obscurity  which  rested  on  this  subject  in  respect  to  the  learned  among  the 
heathen,  we  may  see  finely  illustrated  in  the  false  and  foolish  answers 
which  they  vainly  offered. 

One  reason  assigned  for  this  practice,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  is, 
that  the  gods,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  being  in  fear  of  the  numbers 
and  wickedness  of  mankind,  assumed  the  form  of  animals,  in  order  to 
avoid  their  cruelty  and  oppression ;  but  that,  having  afterward  brought 
the  world  under  Uieir  government,  the  gods  decreed  that  the  forms  under 
which  they  had  obtained  security  should  be  regarded  with  religious 
veneration.  A  second  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  having  suffered  many  defeats  from  their  enemies  in  consequence 
<tf  confusion  and  want  of  discipline  in  their  army,  devised  the  plan  of 
carr^^g  standards,  and  for  this  purpose  selected  the  figures  of  animals. 
These  serving  as  a  rallying-point  for  the  several  divisions  of  the  troops, 
they  obtained 'a  victory,  and  ever  afterward  treated  these  figures  with 
religions  respect  A  third  reason  given  is,  that  this  worship  arose  out  of 
gndtode  lor  the  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  mankind.    But  when  it  it 
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remembered  that  the  lion  and  the  eagle  were  prominent  in  the  early 
stages  of  animal-worship,  this  answer  ,will  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the 
preceding.  Other  notions,  equally  ridiculous  and  absurd,  have  been 
handed  down  to  us ;  but  this  diversity  of  opinion,  and  this  laboured 
effort  to  devise  any  plausible  origin  for  so  strange  a  practice,  only  prove 
the  darkness  which  rested  on  the  subject.  Porphyry,  who  though  a 
clever  writer  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  revelation,  has  inadvertently  on  this 
point  given  us  an  important  suggestion.  In  propounding  his  theory  on 
this  subject,  he  attributes  the  origin  of  animal-woi-ship  to  the  operation 
of  the  principle  that  the  Deity  permeates  other  beings,  as  well  as  man  ; 
that,  in  &ct,  ^^  nearly  the  same  spiritual  essence  pervades  all  the  tribes  of 
living  creatures."  On  this  account,  he  adds,  ^  in  fashioning  images  of 
the  gods,  they  have  adopted  the  forms  of  all  animals ;  sometimes  joining 
the  human  figure  with  those  of  beasts ;  at  others,  combining  the  shapes  of 
men  and  of  birds,"  <fec. — Porpkyriua  de  Ab8iin.y  lib.  iv,  cap.  9. 

.  It  it  always  important  in  investigations  of  this  kind  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  philosophical  speculation.  In  this  instance  the  learned 
heathen,  I  have  no  doubt,  gives  us  an  important  fact,  namely,  that 
animal-worship  originated  in  a  practice  which  had  grown  up,  of  com- 
bining portions  of  the  figures  of  animals,  or  of  birds,  with  parts  of  the 
htmoaa  figure.  K  we  may  rely  on  this  statement,  which  is  open  to  no 
reasonable  doubt,  we  find  that,  unlike  almost  every  other  part  of  heathen 
idolatry,  the  worship  of  animals  was  not  the  first  form  of  this  error.  The 
veneration  of  images  preceded  that  of  the  real  animals.  Nor  were  these 
images  representations  of  complete  animal  forms,  but  of  compound  figures, 
exhibiting  different  combinations  of  the  cherubic  elements — man,  lion,  ox, 
and  eagle. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  account  of  the  origin  of  animal-worship  which 
meets  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  cherubic  figures,  wo  are  sure, 
were  copied  in  the  sculptures  of  the  ancients  in  almost  every  diversity  of 
fi>rm  and  combination.  These,  like  the  teraphim  of  the  Hebrews, 
became,  in  process  of  time,  objects  of  superstitious  regard,  and  ultimately 
of  idolatrous  reverence.  The  next  step  produced  images  of  animals  as 
meriting  similar  devotion;  and  living  brutes  succeeded  as  objects  of 
worship. 

Beneath  this  depth  of  human  abasement,  folly,  and  sin,  there  is  yet  a 
lower  deep.  Men  not  only  condescended  to  worship  brute  beasta,  and 
birds,  and  creeping  things ;  they  proceeded  even  to  reverence  and  adore 
the  different  parts  of  inanimate  creation.  Reference  has  been  already 
made  to  the  causes  which  led  to  an  early  reception  of  the  false  dogma  of 
an  endless  succession  of  worlds.  This  opinion,  however,  when  once 
accepted,  induced  a  belief  of  the  principle  involved  in  it,  namely,  the 
eternity  of  matter:  and,  eternity  being  deariy  recognised  as  a  diviao 
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attribute,  the  entue  natural  creation  was  regarded  as  dime ;  and  both 
not20D8  wen  extensively  propagated.  In  the  progress  of  this  error,  how- 
ever, the  speculaUve  perversitj  of  the  men  who,  professing  to  be  wise^ 
sank  into  sueh  foUy,  encountered  a  serious  difficulty.  While  admitting 
the  .eternity  of  matter,  they  could  not  repudiate  the  eternity  of  the  great 
fiither,  the  belief  of  whose  reappearance,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
cycle  of  the  world's  existence,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system 
of  error.  But  then  they  found  themselves  stumbling  between  the  idea 
of  two  eternals :  one  occasionally,  and  at  great  .intervals  of  time,  appear- 
ing in  human  form  ;  the  other  infinitely  diversified  throughout  the  wlide 
material  world. 

This  difficulty  was  solved,  or  rather  the  Gordian  knot  cut,  by  supposing 
the  first  of  these  to  represent  the  mind  or  soul — the  second,  the  material 
body — of  the  world.  **As  it  was  observed  that  man  consisted  of  two 
parts  intimately  associated,  the  circumstance  was  analogically  extended 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  spirit  of  man  for  a  season  animated  a  body ; 
and  when  that  body  was  worn  out,  and  its  component  particles  were 
resolved  into  their  original  substance,  the  spirit  occupied  another  tene- 
ment; and  again,  at  a  stated  interval,  quitted  it  for  a  new  one.  In  a 
«milar  manner,  the  intellectual  great  father  for  a  season  animated  his 
body  the  world ;  and  when  that  body  at  each  great  catastrophe  was 
resolved  into  the  primeval  crude  matter  out  of  which  it  had  been  formed, 
the  soul  soon  formed  to  itself  another  body  in  a  new  world,  which  it  again 
occupied,  and  again  quitted,  at  the  close  of  the  new  period." — Faber^s^ 
Poffon  Idolatry,  vol.  i,  p.  168. 

Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  most  extended  -system  of  idolatry, 
Id  which  every  part  of  nature  might  be  regarded  as  divinet  The  modifi- 
citions  of  this  notion,  and  the  inferences  derived  from  it,  were  numberless. 
Has  mysdc  union  of  spirit  and  matter  was  frequently  exhibited  under  the 
notion  of  a  conjugal  union,  in  which  the  pervading  spirit  is  spoken  of  as 
the  great  father,  and  the  material  world  as  the  great  mother.  Another 
r^resentation  exhibited  the  heavenly  bodies  as  embodiments,  or  residences, 
of  the  pervading  and  ruling  spirit ;  while  the  terrestrial  world  was  regarded 
as  the  body  of  the  universal  deity. 

Another  modification  of  this  error,  which  arose  afterward,  taught  that 
the  intellectual  principle  was  light  and  goodness,  and  the  material  prin- 
ciple darkness  and  eviL  AiM  thus  was  exhibited  the  idea  of  two  inde- 
pendent and  rival  deities :  one,  the  patron  of  purity  and  light ;  the  other, 
of  evil  i^nd  darkness.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  latter  inflexion 
of  the  error  was  greatl3F'modified  under  the  influence  of  a  tradition  respect- 
ing the  grand  tempter  and  the  fallen  angels. 

Thus,  by  theae  several  means,  the  great  elements  of  a  universal  idolatry 
estabiiahed  in  the  world.    If  it  had  been  judged  necessary,  the 
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aeveral  particulars  whicli  have  been  noticed  might  have  been  amply 
tained  by  learned  references :  but  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  ample  and 
convincing  proof  which  can  be  given  in  their  support  will  be  afforded  by  the 
various  developments  of  them  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  exhibit- 
ing in  detail  the  religion  of  the  several  nations  which  have-to  come  under 
our  notice.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate,  in  outline  at  least,  the 
more  prominent  of  those  speculations  by  which  men,  even  while  knowing 
the  true  God,  and  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools." 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  object  and  character  of  idolatry,  it  may  be 
first  observed,  that,  regarded  in  the  united  light  of  reason  and  Scripture^ 
it  stands  before  us  as  a  grand  effort  to  defeat  or  neutrah'ze  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption.  I  freely  confess,  I  know  of  no  subject  that  has 
been  treated  so  unworthily  as  this.  According  to  established  usage,  the 
youth  in  our  best  schools — the  readers  of  our  most  erudite  manuals  and 
educational  works — are  all  introduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  this  sub- 
ject as  a  curious  development  of  human  ingenuity  and  speculation, — as  a 
science  mainly  consisting  of  the  actions,  character,  and  worship  of  certain 
imaginary  mythological  personages.  With  these  it  is  thought  an  accom- 
plishment to  have  some  acquuntance ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  is 
essential  to  any  intelligent  study  of  classic  authors.  But  does  all  this 
present  to  the  mind  any  consistent  idea  of  the  object  and  character  of 
idolatry  ?  We  teach  the  rising  generation,  and  all  inquiring  minds,  the 
great  elements  of  man's  primeval  history  from  the  sacred  record.  They 
are  instructed  respecting  man's  innocency  and  temptation,  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  and  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  But  when  they  are  called 
to  study  the  history  of  our  race,  to  mark  the  progress  of  a  fearful  moral 
and  mental  deterioration,  which  covered  the  world  with  gross  darkness, 
and  rendered  the  isolation  of  the  elected  Hebrew  people  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world,  all  this  fearful  system 
of  error  and  evil  is  exhibited  as  totally  unconnected  with  spiritual  agencies 
and  moral  ends.  Is  this  reasonable  or  consistent  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that 
the  same  agency  which  effected  the  fall,  and  thus  spoiled  the  purity  of 
man,  induced  the  whole  scheme  of  idolatry,  in  order  to  defeat  the  promised 
redemption,  and  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  promised  mission 
of  his  Son  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind  on  this  import- 
ant point  ?  Evidence  from  Scripture  has  been  briefly  adduced,  and  might 
be  extended :  but  this  is  not  necessary ;  the  whole  tenor  of  holy  writ  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  my  argument.  I  wish,  however,  to  call  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  one  important  point — the  worship  of  the  serpent. 

That  the  malign  foe  should  repeat  his  assault  on  human  happiness  after 
the  promise  of  redemption,  is  not  wonderful.  That  he  should  have  perse- 
vered in  his  aggression,  might  be  inferred  from  his  subtilty  and  malice. 
But  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  even  Satan  should  not  only  have 
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aimed  so  high  as  to  supplant  the  adorable  and  eternal  God  as  the  object 
of  human  worship,  but  should  also  have  aspired  to  put  himself  forth  as 
the  object  of  supreme  worship,  and  challenge  the  adoration  of  the  world, 
under  the  precise  form  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  the  ruin 
of  the  race.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  serpent  form  has  in  all  probability 
tpproaebed  nearer  to  universal  adoration  than  any  other. 

A  learned  author,  who  has  investigated  this  subject  with  great  labour 
and  research,  assures  us  that  he  has  ^  traced  the  worship  of  the  serpent 
from  Babylonia,  east  and  west,  through  Persia,  Hindiistan,  China,  Mexico, 
Britain,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Ulyricum,  Thrace,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Phenicia.  Again,  we  have  observed  the  same  idolatry  prevailing  north 
and  south,  through  Scythia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Africa  on  the  other. 
The  worship  op  the  serpent  was  therefore  universal.  For  not  only 
did  the  sacred  serpent  enter  into  the  symbolical  and  ritual  service  of  every 
religion  which  recognised  the  sun,  but  we  even  find  him  in  countries 
where  sc^ar  worship  was  altogether  unknown, — as  in  Sarmatia,  Scandina- 
via, and  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  In  every  known  country  of  the  ancient 
worid,  the  serpent  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ordinary  worship, 
and  made  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  their  Hagiographa,  entering  alike 
into  l^endary  and  astronomical  mythology. 

"Whence,  then,  did  this  only  universal  idolatry  originate?  That 
it  preceded  polytheism,  is  indicated  by  the  attribution  of  the  title  Ops,  and 
the  consecration  of  the  symbolical  serpent,  to  so  many  of  the  heathen 
deities.  The  title  Ops  was  conferred  upon  Terra,  Vesta,  Rhea,  Cybele, 
Juno,  Diana ;  and  even  Vulcan  is  called  by  Cicero  Opas, 

**  In  Grecian  mjrthology  the  symbolical  serpent  was  sacred  to  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Mars,  .^Esculapius,  Rhea,  Juno,  Minerva,  Diana, 
Ceres,  and  Proserpine: — that  is,  the  serpent  was  a  sacred  emblem  of 
nearly  all  the  gods  and  goddesses. 

"  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  theogonies  of  Egjpt,  Hin- 
dustan, and  Mexico, — in  all  of  which  we  find  the  serpent  emblematic,  not 
of  one  deity,  but  of  mant/. 

^  What,  then,  is  the  inference  ?  7%at  the  serpent  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  heathen  gods." — Deane's  Worship  of  the  Serpent,  pp.  441-443. 

So  the  great  and  terrible  truth  stands  clearly  attested,  not  only  by  the 
word  of  God,  but  by  authentic  records  of  every  ancient  nation,  that 
the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  who  seduced  our  first  parents  from  their  alle- 
giance, succeeded  in  establishing  himself,  under  the  very  figure  in  which 
he  wrought  his  first  &tal  triumph,  as  the  almost  universal  object  of 
human  worship, — ^'  the  god  of  this  world."  Yes,  and  as  the  corrupt  fancy 
and  bewildered  speculations  diversified  modes  of  worship,  and  multiplied 
forms  and  objects  of  adoration,  this  malign  spirit,  as  if  to  assert  his 
mnvefsai  anpremacy,  and  perpetuate  his  name  and  influence  over  the  wide 
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world  of  human  nature,  stamped  the  serpent  name  on  every  dektj,  and  the 
serpent  form  on  every  ritual.  To  use  the  elegant  language  of  the  author 
already  cited,  **The  mystic  serpent  entered  into  the  mythology  of  every 
nation ;  consecrated  almost  every  temple ;  symbolized  almost  every  deity ; 
was  imagined  in  the  heavens,  stamped  upon  the  earth,  and  ruled  in  the 
realms  of  everlasting  sorrow.  His  subtilty  raised  him  into  an  emblem 
of  toisdam;  he  was  therefore  pictured  upon  the  segis  of  Minerva,  and 
crowned  her  helmet.  21ie  knowledge  of  Juturity  which  he  displayed  in 
Paradise  exalted  him  into  a  symbol  of  vaticination ;  he  was  therefore 
oracular,  and  reigned  at  Delphi.  The  *  opening  of  the  eyes^  of  our  deluded 
first  parents  obtained  him  an  altar  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  healing; 
he  is  therefore  the  constant  companion  of  JSsculapius.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  qualities  the  genius  of  mythology  did  not  even  gloss  over  his 
malignant  attributes.  The  fascination  with  which  he  intoxicated  the  souls 
of  the  first  sinners,  depriving  them  at  once  of  purity  and  immortality,  of 
the  image  of  God  and  the  life  of  angels,  was  symbolically  remembered  and 
fatally  celebrated  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  where  serpents  crowned  the 
heads  of  the  Bacchantes,  and  the  poculum  boni  dcemonis  circulated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ophite  hierogram,  chased  upon  the  rim.  But  the  most 
remarkable  remembrance  of  the  paradisiacal  serpent  is  displayed  in  the 
position  which  he  retains  in  Tartarus.  A  "cunodracontic  Cerberus  guards 
the  gates;  serpents  are  coiled  about  the  chariot  wheels  of  Proserpine; 
serpents  pave  the  abyss  of  torment;  aud  even  serpents  constitute  the 
caduceus  of  Mercury,  the  talisman  which  he  holds  when  be  conveys  the 
soul  to  Tartarus.  The  image  of  the  serpent  is  stamped  upon  every 
mythological  fable  connected  with  the  realms  of  Pluto." — Deane*8  Wor- 
ship of  the  S^pent,  pp.  443,  444. 

To  such  a  fearful  extent  is  the  presence  and  image  of  Satan  the  de- 
stroyer impressed  on  the  wide  range  of  idolatry !  Nor  is  thfe  character 
with  which  he  has  imbued  it  less  dubious  than  the  symbolism  under 
which  it  is  exhibited  to  the  world.  The  genius  of  heathen  idolatry  is 
throughout  diabolical.  It  would  be  easy  to  exhibit  this  with  the  most 
ample  proofs,  if  our  limits  would  allow  the  insertion  of  a  wide  range  of 
evidence.  But  this  is  impossible.  All,  therefore,  that  is  permitted  us  is^ 
to  cite  a  proof  or  two  under  a  few  leading  particulars,  which  may  confirm 
and  illustrate  this  strong  assertion. 

I.  One  great  object,  then,  of  religion  is  to  make  known  to  man  the 
nature  and  character  of  God.  How  does  the  idolatrv  of  the  heathen 
world,  sustained  as  it  has  been  by  science,  intellect,  and  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  meet  this  grand  requirement?  The  only  answer  which 
can  be  given  is  this, — With  utter  and  unmitigated  disappointment  The 
first  law  of  revelation,  and  the  first  dictate  of  reason  respecting  G<k1, 
clearly  assert  the  divine  unity.    To  this  truth  all  idolatry  stands  directiy 
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opposed;  for  it  exhibits  'Mords  manj  and  gods  many."  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  has  been  boldly  asserted,  that  this  apparent  multiplication 
of  deities  and  images  is  ideal ;  that  these  poetic  and  material  representa- 
tions were  only  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  to 
bring  him  vividly  before  the  mind.  Do  the  persons  who  make  these 
assertions  know  that  in  the  best  days  of  Qreece  the  philosopher  Stilpho 
was  banished  from  Athens,  by  a  decree  of  the  Areopagus,  for  affirming 
that  the  statue  of  Minerva  was  not  a  god?  (Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  ii, 
segm.  116.)  Is  it  not  notorious  that  a  form  of  invocation  was  long  pre- 
served in  the  ritual  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  which  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing  the  tutelary  deity  of  a  place  with 
which  they  were  at  war,  by  the  promise  of  more  costly  offerings  than  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive,  to  come  over  to  them  ?  (Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  ii,  cap.  1.)  Yes,  and  although  4he  Greeks  and 
Romans  sometimes  affected  to  despise  this  superstition,  they  could  them- 
a^ves  descend  to  the  absurdity  of  chaining  the  images  of  gods  to  their 
pedestals.  (Plutarchus, -De  Iside  et  Osiride,  Opera,  tom.  iii,  p.  39*7.) 
No  sarcasms  of  satirists  or  maxims  of  philosophers  can  be  poised,  for  a 
moment,  against  the  weight  of  this  practical  evidence. 

Next  to  the  unity  of  God,  religion  should  exhibit  his  purity.  For  all 
the  moral  ends  of  religion  this  is  unquestionably  essential.  What  heathen 
idolatry  has  done  to  manifest  this  attribute  of  God  to  mankind,  scarcely 
need  be  detailed.  Let  all  mythology  be  examined,  the  Pantheon  of  every 
heathen  nation  be  investigated,  and  where  can  one  prominent  deity  be 
finrnd  whose  moral  character,  as  exhibited  by  his  worshippers,  would  not 
ezpd  any  living  individvial  from  any  civilized  society  ?  What  crimes  did 
not  one  or  another  of  these  celestials  commit  ?  Murder,  adultery,  incest, 
— «U  that  lost  could  suggest,  that  rage  could  induce,  that  ambition  and 
jealonsy  could  inspire, — abundantly  stained  the  conduct  of  these  imagin- 
aiy  beings.  There  is  no  point  in  the  whole  system  of  idolatry  more 
affiacting  than  this.  Here  the  fountain  is  polluted  at  its  source.  Can 
man  be  expected  to  present  a  purer  character  than  his  €rod  f  Tet  here 
the  teeming  multitudes  of  heathendom  have  a  concentration  of  every  vice 
presented  to  their  view  as  their  model  of  character.  Yet  our  best  literati 
speak  as  if  this  idolatry  was  innocuous,  and  only  presented  the  divine 
diaracter  under  another  name.  Witness  the  fiimous  stanza  of  Pope, 
which  has  been  so  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  children  :^ 

**  Father  of  all,  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  adored, 
Hj  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord." 

Is  it  ime,  then,  that  the  person  and  character  of  the  great  Jehovah 
were  eshibiled  of  old  by  the  foul  and  filthy  impereonations  of  Olympus  f 
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Above  all,  are  we  to  be  told  now  that  this  was  the  case  ?  No :  the  purity 
of  God  was  unknown  to  idolatry.  That  offspring  of  Satanic  influence  and 
human  depravity  produced  ideas  of  Deity  in  direct  accordance  with  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  mind  of  the  poet 

Nor  was  the  evil  resulting  from  this  polytheism  and  impurity  merely 
notional  and  speculative :  it  directly  tended  to  destroy  all  real  knowledge 
of  Grod,  and  practical  confidence  in  him.  How  could  Grod  be  known, 
when  only  seen  through  the  medium  of  heathen  divinities  ?  Or  if  these 
were  taken  as  exhibiting  the  divine  character,  who  could  confide  in  such 
a  manifestation  of  Deity  ?  How,  in  fact,  could  such  confidence  be  exer- 
cised, when  the  recognised  deities  were  divided  into  factions  always  dis- 
united, and  frequently  decidedly  hostile  ?  He  who  sought  the  favour  of 
Venus  excited  the  anger  of  Juno :  he  who  s^rificed  on  the  altar  of  Jove, 
rather  displeased  than  propitiated  Neptune.  Realms  and  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  individuals,  were  exposed  to  this  evil:  every  nation  had  its 
natural  patrons  and  foes  in  the  council  of  Olympus ;  and  its  prosperity  or 
decline  did  not  so  much  depend  on  its  virtue  or  piety,  as  on  celestial 
favour  fortuitously  gained,  or  celestial  enmity  unknowingly  and  unde- 
servedly provoked. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  these  were  the  sentiments  thrown  out 
in  the  poetry,  and  adopted  by  the  people,  of  heathen  lands,  but  that  the 
philosophers  and  the  learned  knew  better.  If  this  argument  could  be 
admitted,  it  would  but  very  slightly  improve  the  case.  For,  in  a  religious 
aspect,  who  are  they  that  compose  the  masses  of  nations,  and  involve 
their  dearest  interests  and  final  destiny  ?  Are  they  not  the  people  ?  I( 
therefore,  the  literati  and  philosophers  had  entertained  higher  or  clearer 
views,  it  would  be  saying  little  in  the  favour  of  this  religious  system  if  it 
required  them  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  But,  notwithstanding  idl 
these  allegations,  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  either  learning  or 
philosophy  presented  an  efficient  antidote  to  the  evils  of  idolatry. 

I  may  cite  here  the  summary  of  a  learned  author  who  has  carefully 
studied  this  subject : — 

**  On  three  points  the  theological  discords  of  the  ancient  schools  were 
softened  into  unusual  harmony.  1.  All  the  philosophers,  excepting  the 
atheistical  sects,  agreed  in  admitting  a  plurality  of  gods.  If  some  of  them 
occasionally  speak  of  deity  in  the  singular  number,  they  speedily  lapse 
into  the  error  of  the  popular  faith,  and  avow  persuasions  which  sufficiently 
prove  they  had  no  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Socrates 
and  Plato,  the  best  and  purest  of  the  philosophical  theologists,  were 
scarcely  less  devoted  than  the  plebeian  disciples  of  the  popular  creed  to 
the  dogmas  of  polytheism.  2.  The  ancient  philosophers  also  agreed  in 
limiting  the  attributes  of  their  gods.  The  deity  was  said  neither  to  exer- 
ciae  nor  to  possess  creative  energy.    Matter,  uncreated,  ^^mal,  and  self- 
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existeDt,  might  be  shaped  into  diversity  of  form  bj  divine  skill,  but  it 
existed  independently  of  divine  power.  It  was  thus  invested  with  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  Deity.  3.  The  popular  creed  of  Greece  and 
Rome  was  an  extravagant  Manicheisro,  in  which  demoniacal  powers  were 
mingled  with  divine.  The  philosophers  adopted,  but  modified  the  doc- 
trine. An  eternal  and  disorderly  principle  was  supposed  to  interfere  per- 
petually in  the  government  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  moral  evil, 
not  to  be  accounted  for,  as  was  thought,  under  the  sole  dominion  of  a 
benevolent  deity,  was  thus  explained ;  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  ruling  god  were  subjected  to  a  counteracting  and  malignant  power.'' 
— Alley* a  Vindicice  Chris tiance^  pp.  30,  31. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  direct  tendency  of  idolatry,  as  estab- 
lished in  the  most  civilized  and  refined  nations  of  the  earth,  effectually 
concealed  the  knowledge  of  God  irom  almost  all  classes  of  society ;  and 
at  the  same  time  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  religion  unmis- 
takable emblems  of  the  evil  principle,  but  actually  recognised  ike  evil  one 
as  a  real  divinity,  counteracting  the  designs,  and  frustrating  the  purposes 
(A  the  beneficent  God. 

IL  We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  general  character  of  idolatrous 
worship. 

Of  all  the  exercises  of  the  human  mind,  the  worship  of  God  is  the  most 
noble,  and  most  intimately  allies  man  to  the  heavenly  world.  If  ever  the 
best  affections  of  human  nature  are  called  into  lively  action,  and  the 
h%hest  attributes  of  the  human  mind  are  likely  to  be  employed  under  the 
h^est  influence,  it  must  be  when  man,  under  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
want,  comes  in  an  acceptable  manner  to  God,  as  the  Author  and  Giver  of 
aU  good,  to  receive  those  blessings  of  which  he  feels  the  need.  In  this 
devotional  duty  the  mind,  when  rightly  directed,  apprehends  the  infinite 
majesty  and  mercy  of  God,  humbly  offers  its  penitence  and  prayer,  and 
earnestly  implores  a  visitation  of  grace.  How  did  the  most  refined  sys- 
tems of  idolatry  meet  this  requirement,  and  lead  man  into  intercourse 
with  God ! 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  idolatrous  worship,  in  highly  cultivated 
countries, — ^in  (jreece,  for  instance, — '*  often  afforded  a  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting spectacle.  The  extensive  area  before  the  temple,  and  the  noble 
porticoes  which  generally  surrounded  it,  were  crowded  by  a  devout  and 
zealous  multitude.  The  priests  or  priestesses,  in  splendid  garbs,  appeared 
at  a  little  distance,  in  the  vestibule,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  After  a 
solemn  pause,  one  of  the  subordinate  ministers,  in  order  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  demanded,  *  Who  are  those  that  compose  this  assem- 
Uy  r  and  a  universal  response  was  returned,  ^Upright  and  pious  citizens.' 
The  offidatiDg  priest'  then  slowly  advanced,  and,  in  distinct  and  awful 
veice^  exhofted  the  oongregation  *  to  offer  up  their  prayers,  and  to  suppli- 
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cate  the  gods.'  Prayers  adapted  to  the  occasion  were  next  recited  bj  the 
priest ;  or  hymns,  in  which  the  divine  genius  of  the  poet  had  celebrated 
the  majesty  of  the  gods,  were  chanted  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgina.'^ 
— Alley's  Vindicice,  p.  151. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  pleasing  order  and  affecting  character  of  these 
ceremonies,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  being  to  whom  all  this  was 
addressed  was  not  God,  but  a  creature  of  the  imagination.  In  most 
instances  these  deities  were  not  only  imaginary,  and  therefore  imperfect, 
but  highly  criminal,  cruel,  or  licentiouJl  In  those  cases  the  absurdity  and 
wickedness  of  the  worship  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  ignorant  zeal  of 
the  worshippers.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  so  fxr 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  concerned,  this  worship  was  mere 
ceremony.  The  multiplicity  of  deities, — the  confusion  of  ideas  arising 
from  their  manifold  and  conflicting  attributes, — ^the  minute  ceremonial 
connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifice, — would  effectually  prevent  any 
real  worship  of  Grod,  except  under  circumstances  the  most  extraordinary. 

But  the  irreligious  character  of  this  worship  is  one  of  its  most  favour- 
able features.  It  was  frequently  degraded  by  the  vilest  cruelty  and 
ferocity.  Human  beings — not  unfrequently  women — were  savagely 
butchered,  and  offered  upon  the  altars  of  these  sanguinary  deities.  In 
other  cases  this  service  became  a  mere  purchase  and  sale  of  sinful  licence. 
The  sacrifice  was  not  an  expression  of  contrition  and  a  means  of  pardon 
for  sin,  but  a  means  of  exemption  from  its  punishment  by  the  presentation 
of  a  costly  bribe  to  the  divinity  supposed  to  have  been  aggrieved.  At 
other  times  filthier,  if  not  fouler  consequences  resulted  from  this  adora- 
tion.  The  deity  was,  in  many  instances,  an  embodiment  of  licentious- 
ness; and  then  the  worship  would  be  of  a  corresponding  character. 
Bands  of  courtezans,  armed  with  every  blandishment  of  beauty,  music, 
and  dancing,  by  a  thousand  arts  inflamed  the  excited  worshippers,  until 
they  were  prepared  to  wallow  in  pollution  from  which  the  mind  turns 
away  with  infinite  disgust  ' 

Hie  cause  of  truth  demands  that  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  that 
these  abominations  are  not  accidental  circumstances,  arising  in  some  par- 
ticular age  or  country.  No;  they  are  the  natural  results  of  idolatry. 
Wherever  this  fearful  error  has  reigned,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  it 
has  produced  similar  effects.  Carnal,  unmeaning  ceremony, — cruelty  and 
blood, — licentious  impurity,  to  an  extent  forbidding  all  description, — have 
always  been  the  natural  fruits  of  this  evil. 

When  exhibiting  the  religion  of  the  several  Gentile  nations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  present  these  subjects  in  greater  detail.  Enough  has  here 
been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  idolatry ;  and 
to  show  that,  as  a  standing  rule,  it  has  banished  all  just  and  worthy  views 
of  Ood  from  the  minds  of  meot  and.  has  substitated,  for  that  divine  worship 
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whidi  was  i^pomted  by  God  as  the  great  means  of  raising  the  mind  and 
mewing  the  character  of  man,  a  system  of  creature-worship  which  has 
debased  mankind,  and  become  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  blackest  crimes,  and 
of  the  most  filthy  impurities. 

Iff  therefore,  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  this  compound  of  wicked- 
ness and  lolly  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  arose  in  the  world  through  the 
direct  agency  and  mfluenoe  of  Satan,  all  that  we  have  seen  of  its  results, 
in  respect  of  man's  knowledge  and  worship  of  Gk)d,  fully  confirms  this 
view.  In  all  its  diaracter,  spirit,  tendency,  and  resulting  drcumstanoei, 
iddaky  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  the  work  of  Satanic  guile,  and  of  a 
powerful  influence  exercised  on  the  depraved  hearts  of  unfiuthful  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  by  which  these 
riews  of  the  origin  and  character  of  pagan  idolatry  are  supported  and 
sttested,  a  disposition  has  been  evinced  by  some  men  of  learning — espe- 
cially by  those  among  them  who  have  not  carefully  studied  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  or  the  Christian  reli^on — to  endeavour  to  show  that  the  moral 
impurity  and  intellectual  perversion,  which  obviously  resulted  in  a  fearful 
torrent  from  this  source,  were  not  universal ;  that  among  certain  classes 
or  sections  of  heathen  society  the  doctrines  of  a  pure  theism  were  plainly 
taught,  and  the  precepts  of  a  sound  morality  carefully  enforced.  And, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  an  eminent  Christian  divine  and  English  bishop 
has  mightily  promoted  these  (in  our  judgment)  erroneous  views. 

Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  '^  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,''  strongly  asserts 
that  in  the  heathen  mysteries  all  the  errors  of  polytheism  were  explained 
snd  neutralized ;  that  here  the  initiated  were  taught,  '^that  Jupiter,  Mer- 
cury, Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  licentious  deities,  were 
only  DEAD  MORTALS ',  subjcct  in  life  to  the  same  passions  and  infirmities 
with  themselves ;  but  having  been  on  other  accounts  benefactors  to  man- 
kind, grateful  posterity  had  deified  them,  and  with  their  virtues  had 
indiscreetly  canonized  their  vices.  The  fiibulous  gods  being  thus  routed, 
the  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things  naturally  took  their  place.  Him  they 
were  taught  to  consider  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  pervaded  all 
dungs  by  his  virtue,  and  governed  all  things  by  his  providence."  But, 
according  to  the  judgment  <^  this  learned  prelate,  not  only  were  prevalent 
firrors  repudiated,  and  steriing  truth  enforced ;  a  religious  change  of  heart, 
snd  a  life  of  unblemished  purity  and  virtue,  were  also  enjoined.  He  saya, 
"Die  mysteries  openly  proclaimed  it  as  their  chief  buriness  to  restore  the 
•ool  to  its  original  purity," — ^taught  the  necessity  of  a  strict  and  holy 
fife."  Hence,  ^  those  that  were  initiated,  were  obliged  by  solemn  engage- 
nents  to  commence  a  new  life  of  the  strictest  purity  and  virtue :  nor  wia 
s  less  degree  of  purity  required  of  the  initiated  for  their  future  conduct" 
'^Dimm  ZiffoHon^  book  ii,  sec.  4. 

If  tbese  stnunge  assertions  had  been  sustained  by  reasonaUe  proof^. 
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although  it  mi^t  not  neoessarilj  impugn  what  has  been  said  respeetiiig 
the  Satanic  origin,  character,  and  influence  of  heathen  idolatry,  it  would 
certainly  compel  ns  to  admit  that  some  gracious  interference  had  infused  into 
the  centre  of  this  corrupt  mass  a  counteracting  influence  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. It  would,  thepefore,  be  most  cheering  to  find  the  speculations  of 
the  learned  prelate  of  Qloucester  on  this  subject  abundantly  verified.  It 
18  with  sincere  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  affirm  that,  although  they  are 
supported  with  all  his  energy  and  learning,  his  reasoning  is  incondnsive,  and 
his  inferences  are  unsatis&ctory.  A  careful  and  extended  inquiry  com- 
pletely dissipates  the  hopeful  scheme  which  his  ingenuity  had  raised. 
Leland,  (Christian  Revelation,  part  i,  chap,  viii,)  by  an  elaborate'  and 
learned  investigation,  showed  very  clearly  Uiat  the  bishop's  conjecture  is 
imtirely  unsupported,  and  fisJls  to  the  ground  in  the  absence  of  proo£ 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  even  a  sketdi 
«of  this  controversy,  or  of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  promul* 
gated  on  this  important  and  interesting  subject.  It  will,  however,  be 
secessary  to  furnish  some  distinct  idea  of  these  heathen  mysteries,  and  to 
state  our  opinion  of  their  origin,  object,  and  progressive  character. 

Entering  upon  this  needful,  but  very  difficult,  part  of  our  undertaking, 
]t  may  be  proper  to  premise,  that  while  our  space  fin^bids  great  amplifioa- 
tion,  and  restrains  the  exhibition  of  our  views,  and  the  production  of  evidence^ 
to  a  limited  compas^ ;  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  attempted  to  state  the  case 
so  clearly,  and  to  exhibit  such  an  amount  of  proo^  that  in  future  this 
stronghold  of  scepticism  may  be  deprived  of  its  power  to  counteract  the 
teaching  of  Ckxl's  holy  truth.  And,  as  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  it  will 
be  our  aim  to  be  particularly  explicit 

The  term  ''  mysteries,"  by  which  in  our  language  these  sacred  services 
flcnd  rites  are  designated,  comes  from  the  Greek  fivtrrrjpiov,  and,  in  its 
modem  acceptation,  imports  something  above  human  intelligence ;  some- 
thing awfully  obscure  and  enigmatical ;  an3rthing  artfully  made  difficult ; 
the  secret  of  any  business  or  profession.  This  term  is  frequently  used  in 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures ;  and,  wheh  thus  employed,  generally  signi- 
fies those  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  the  Jews  in  preceding  times  did 
not  understand,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  of  their  religious  dispen- 
sation ;  or  those  profbund  truths-Hiueh  as  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  Incar- 
B^on,  &c — which  the  weakness  of  human  reason  can  never  adequately 
comprehend. 

In  the  application  of  this  term,  however,  to  the  sacred  and  occult  rites 
of  the  heathen,  its  meaning  is  not  so  obvions.  Many  ingenious  and  con- 
flicting conjectures,  on  the  etymology  of  the  tenn,  and  its  application  to 
this  subject,  have  been  offered  by  learned  writers ;  but  that  seems  most 
probable  which  derives  the  word  firom  the  Hebrew  ^mh — ^which  means 
'*any  place  or  thing  hidden  or  concealed.''    As  there  can  be  little  doubt 
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diat  the  occult  rites  to  which  this  tenn  was  applied,  were  imported  into 
Qieece  firom  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  as  in  those  regions  names  and  distinc- 
tive terms  possess  a  peculiar  significancy  and  force,  this  sense  of  the  word 
may  be  safely  received. 

On  a  subject  so  recondite  and  obscure  as  the  origin  of  these  religious 
rites,  it  might  be  expected  that  great  difference  of  opinion  would  be  found 
among  the  learned.    This  is  the  case  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree. 

One  able  writer  insists  that  "the  mysteries  were  the  o&pring  of  bigotry 
and  priestcraft;  they  originated  in  Egypt,  the  native  land  of  idolatry.'^ 
"They  were  instituted  with  a  view  to  aggrandize  that  order  of  men,^'  (the 
priesthood,)  ^  to  extend  their  influence,  and  enlaige  their  revenues.  To 
leoomplish  these  selfish  projects,  they  applied  every  eng^ine  toward  besot- 
ting the  multitude  with  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  They  taught  them 
to  believe  that  themsdves  were  the  distinguished  favourites  of  Heaven ;  and 
that  oeksdal  doctrines  had  been  revealed  to  them,  too  holy  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  profane  rabble,  and  too  sublime  to  be  comprehended  by 
mlgar  capacities. 

'^All  the  orientals,  but  more  especially  the  Egyptians,  delighted  in 
mysterious  and  allegorical  doctrines.  Every  maxim  of  morality,  every 
tenet  of  theology,  every  dogma  of  philosophy  was  wrapped  up  in  the  veil 
of  allegory  and  mysticism.  This  propensity,  no  doubt,  conspired  with 
avarice  and  ambition  to  dispose  them  to  a  dark  and  mysterious  system  of 
religion." — JSney.  Brit,  arL  Mytteries, 

Another  and  very  opposite  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  heathen 
mysteriea  is  given  by  Warburton.  Instead  of  regarding  them  as  invented 
md  brought  into  use  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  priesthood,  he  considers 
"that  the  mysteries  were  invented,  established,  and  supported  by  law- 
givers.'* He  argues  this,  "1.  From  the  place  of  their  original;  which 
was  Egypt  This  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  who  collect  from 
ttdent  testimonies,  expressly  afiSrm;  and  in  this  all  antiquity  concurs. 
Row,  in  Egypt,  all  religious  worship  being  planned  and  established  by 
ttateamen,  and  directed  to  the  ends  of  civil  policy,  we  must  conclude  that 
Ae  mysteries  w^ne  originally  invented  by  legislators.^ 

2.  Secondly,  it  is  urged  that  '*  the  sages  who  brought  them  out  of  E^ypt, 
and  propagrated  them  in  Asia,  in  Greece,  and  Britain,  were  all  kings  or 
lawgivers;  such  as  Zoroaster,  Inachus,  Orpheus,  Melampus,  Trophonius, 
Ifisca,  Cinjraa,  ^editheus,  and  the  Druids. 

"  3.  They  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state.  A  magistrate 
«titled  B A  SIAET2,  a  *  king,'  presided  in  the  Meunnian  mysteries.  Lysiaa 
inibrma  oa,  that  this  king  was  to  offer  up  the  public  prayers,  according  to 
their  country  rites ;  and  to  see  that  nothing  impious  or  immoral  crept  into 
their  celebration.  This  title  given  to  the  president  of  the  mysteries  was, 
doobttasa,  in  memory  of  the  first  founder;  to  whom  were  joined  four 
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officers,  chosen  by  the  people,  called  'EIIIMEAHTAI,  or  ^caratom;*  tht 
priests  being  only  under-officers  to  these,  and  had  no  share  in  the  direction: 
for,  this  being  the  legislator's  fisivourite  institution,  he  took  all  possible  cam 
for  its  support,  which  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than  by  hit 
watching  over  it  himselt 

*'  4.  But  this  original  is  still  further  seen  from  the  qualities  required  in  tki 
aspirants  to  the  mysteries.  According  to  their  orighial  institution,  neither 
slaves  nor  foreigners  were  to  be  admitted  into  them.  Now,  if  the  m^ 
teries  were  instituted,  primarily,  for  the  sake  of  teaching  religious  trnthii 
there  can  be  no  reason  given  why  every  man  with  the  proper  qualificstioiit 
should  not  be  admitted :  but  supposing  them  instituted  by  the  state  for 
civil  purposes,  a  very  good  one  may  be  assigned ;  for  slaves  and  foreignen 
have  there  neither  property  nor  country. 

"  5.  Another  proof  of  this  ori^nal  may  be  adduced  from  what  wm 
taught  promiscuously  to  all  the  initiated;  which  was,  the  neceuUy  pf  m 
virtuotis  and  holy  life^  to  obtcUn  a  happy  immortality.  Now  this,  we  kno% 
could  not  come  fix)m  the  sacerdotal  warehouses :  the  priests  could  afiEbid  a 
better  pennyworth  of  their  Elysium,  at  the  easy  expense  of  orations  and 
sacrifices. 

*'  6.  Another  strong  presumption  of  this  original  is  the  great  use  of 
the  mysteries  to  the  state ;  so  amply  confessed  by  the  wisest  writen  of 
antiquity,  and  so  clearly  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 

^  7.  But»  lastly,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  knowing  Plutardi  for 
this  original ;  who,  in  his  treatise  *  Of  Isis  and  Osiris,'  expressly  tells  1% 
that  it  was  *  a  most  ancient  opinion,  delivered  down  from  legislators  and 
divines  to  poets  and  philosophers,  the  author  of  it  entirely  unknown,  but 
the  belief  of  it  indelibly  established,  not  only  in  tradition,  and  the  talk  of 
the  vulgar,  but  in  the  mtstsriss  and  in  the  sacred  offices  of  religion,  both 
among  Greeks  and  barbarians,  spread  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  that  the 
universe  was  not  upheld  fortuitously,  without  mind,  reason,  or  a  govenior 
to  preside  over  its  revolutions. ' " — Divine  Legationy  book  ii,  sec.  4. 

These  conflicting  views  of  the  origin  of  the  mysteries  are  sufficiendy 
startling ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  their  number  before  prooeed* 
ing  to  investigate  the  subject  We  are  told  in  a  modem  work  of  gnat 
merit,  ^'  That  the  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  impositicms  of 
priests,  who  played  upon  the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  is  an  opinioD 
which,  although  entertained  by  Limburgh-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on 
the  subject,  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  accustomed  to  seek  a 
more  solid  and  vital  principle  in  all  religious  institutions  that  have  ever 
had  any  lasting  influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united  and 
initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece  were  neither  all  priests,  nor 
did  they  belong  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society ;  but 
^ey  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  moat  distinguished  statesmen 
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iad  philoflophen.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  is  fiur  more  probable 
that  the  mysteries  of  the  various  parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the 
ancieDt  Pelasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  them  must,  therefore,  have  been  formed  at  the  time  when  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  in  Qreeoe,  and  when  persons  who  still  entertained  a  reverence  for 
the  worship  of  ft»mer  times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
serving and  upholding  among  themselves  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
rd^;ioa  of  their  forefothers.  It  is  natural  enough  that  they  formed  them- 
selves for  this  purpose  into  societies,  analogous  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  against  the  pro&nation  of 
the  multitade  that  which  was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  secrecy  of 
all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  Greek  mysteries 
were  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelas- 
gian divinities.^ — Smith^t  Diet,  of  Cheek  and  Roman  Antiquities^  art 
Mynieriei. 

Again :  a  different  solution  of  this  difficult  subject  is  given  by  Mr. 
Faber.  He  first  identifies  the  mysteries,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  oi. 
ddties  and  names  under  which  they  were  celebrated ;  and,  having  estab- 
lished  their  conmion  origin,  he  proceeds  :  *'  Bishop  Warburton,  agreeably 
to  his  system  of  deducing  everything  from  Egypt,  contends  that  they 
were  first  invented  in  that  country  ;  whence,  in  process  of  time,  they  were 
earned  into  Ghreece,  Persia,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  Asia 
Ifinor,  Britain,  Hindostan,  and  all  those  barbarous  nations,  wherever 
dtnated,  among  which  we  find  them  established. 

**  This  theory  seems  to  me  so  utterly  incredible,  that  I  feel  myself 
altogether  unable  to  adopt  it  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  mysteries, 
neh  also  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  pagan 
mythology :  for  the  two  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  s^Mtfate  them  from  each  other  and  to  derive  them  from  different 
souroea.  I(  then,  we  subscribe  to  the  hypothesis  of  Warburton,  we  must 
prepare  onrsdves  to  believe  that  the  whole  frame-work  of  Gentile  idolatry, 
with  the  sacred  mysteries  attached  to  it,  was  the  exclusive  contrivance  of 
the  Egyptian  priesthood ;  and  that  the  entire  human  race  were  but  servile 
eopyisCs  of  one  single  nation.  We  must  believe,  not  only  that  the  neigh- 
bowing  Greeks  and  Phenicians  borrowed  from  E^ypt,  but  that  the  most 
remote  communities,  the  British  Celts,  the  Pelasgic  Scythians,  the  Magi 
of  Petvia,  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  and  even  the  Brahmins  of  Hin- 
dostan, were  all  content  to  receive  their  theol(^  from  the  same  country. 
We  must  believe,  too,  that  this  universal  obligation  to  Egypt  was  incurred 
10  the  very  eariiest  ages :  for,  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  Babylon,  or  Persia,  or  Hindostan,  we  find  the  orgies  of 
Adorns  Of  Baal-peor,  and  of  Astart^,  or  lida,  completely  established  in 
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Palestine  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus;  and  we  observe  the  Greeki 
acknowledging  that  they  had  already  received  from  the  northern  Pelaagi, 
or  Thracians,  those  very  mysteries  which  were  again  imported  by  ths 
southern  settlers  from  Egypt 

^^The  whole  of  this  appears  to  me  perfectly  incredible.  Egypt,  so 
doubt,  was  a  civilized  and  well-regulated  state  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
and  its  established  idolatry  was,  I  believe,  coeval  with  its  very  ezistenoe 
as  a  nation  :  but,  neither  was  it  the  only  civilized  community ;  nor,  even 
if  it  were,  would  this  satisfiictorily  account  for  the  universal  adopticm  of 
its  mysteries,  as  well  by  its  more  immediate  neighbours,  as  by  the  far- 
distant  colonies  of  the  extreme  east,  and  north,  and  north-east.  When 
the  earth  was  once  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Noah,  and  when  lus 
children  had  once  formed  distinct  states  in  regions  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  any  siQgle  nation  could 
communicate  its  own  peculiar  religious  system  to  the  whole  world ;  I  can 
never  persuade  myself,  that  all  mankind  with  one  consent  forsook  the 
worship  of  their  fathers,  merely  that  they  might  adopt  the  fantastic 
inventions  of  Egypt 

^  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  general  preval^ioe  and  identity 
of  the  pagan  mysteries  ?  and  from  what  common  origin  are  we  to  suppoM 
them  to  have  sprung  ?  I  undoubtedly  account  for  the  matter  precisely 
as  I  account  for  the  identity  of  the  various  systems  of  pagan  mythology. 
So  remarkable  and  exact  accordance  of  sentiments  and  institutions,  whidi 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  every  part  of  the  world,  leads  inevitably  to  the 
belief  that,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when  as  yet  mankind  were  but  few 
in  number,  all  the  children  of  Noah  were  associated  together  in  one  com* 
munity ;  that,  while  they  thus  formed  but  one  empire,  a  great  apostasy 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  took  place ;  that  at  that  period  the 
original  system  of  idolatrous  mythology  and  the  sacred  mysteries  attadbed 
to  it  were  first  contrived ;  and  that  afi;erward  these,  by  the  Disperaioii, 
were  spread  over  the  world." — Pagan  Idolatry^  vol.  iii,  p.  106. 

K  it  had  been  my  object  to  exhibit  to  the  utmost  the  discordance  which 
obtains  among  the  learned  respecting  this  subject,  I  should  next  quote  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Hales,  who  believes  the  mysteries  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  Hebrew  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  then  adds  some  equally  strange 
notions  from  other  authors :  but  my  limits  forbid  an  exposure  of  the 
eccentricities  of  scholars,  which  can  yield  no  practical  advantage. 

It  may  appear  a  Utopian  undertaking  to  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  opinions;  although  it  may  be  candidly  acknowledged  that 
elements  of  truth  may  be  found  in  each  of  them.  The  prevalent  error 
into  which  these  and  other  eminent  men  have  fallen  seems  to  be  that 
they  have  not  only  studied  the  subject  each  under  different  aspects,  bat 
they  have  also  confounded  changes  introduced  into  the  institution  of 
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wUdi  tliej  Bpetkf  in  different  ages  and  ooontries ;  and,  oonaequently,  that 
wbicb  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  and  local  feature,  has  been 
^ken  of  aa  a  general  and  pcevailing  diaracteristie. 

It  will,  however,  now  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  the  view  of  the  origfai, 
otgeet^  and  character  of  these  institutions,  which  we  have  formed  after  a 
carefol  consideration  of  all  these  opinions. 

1.  Aa  to  their  origin,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Faber  appears  to  be  irre- 
ostihle.  The  learned  writer  in  Dr.  Smithes  Dicticmary  may  as  reasonaldy 
eontend  for  the  origin  of  the  mysteries  in  Gh:eeoe, — although  it  is  noto- 
lious  that  they  previously  existed  in  Egypt, — ^as  Warburton  can  for  their 
Egyptian  origin,  when  their  early  preval^ice  and  general  identity  cannot 
be  denied.  Whatever  precise  period,  therefore,  may  be  fixed  on  aa 
having  produced  these  strange  ceremonies,  it  must  be  placed  befcHie  the 
Dispersion,  in  order  to  account  for  their  general  prevalence. 

2.  The  most  curious  and  important  section  of  the  inquiry,  however, 
Nspecta  the  object  or  design  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
oeramonial,  that  spread  so  widdy,  and  exercised  such  an  immense  influence 
over  the  world  throughout  succeeding  ages.  On  this  point  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak  positively ;  yet  it  seems  probable  that,  by  carefully 
reviewing  a  few  pardodars,  some  definite  information  may  be  obtained 
sren  on  this  recondite  topic 

It  appears  that  in  all  these  mysteries  there  is  mention  made  of  a  oer- 
tni  sacred  ark.  ^  Apuleius  mentions  the  ark  of  Isis ;  and  describes  it  aa 
wntaining  the  sacred  symbols  which  were  used  in  the  mysteries :  he  also 
ohibits  Psyche  aa  deprecating  Ceres  by  the  silent  orgies  of  the  ark  of 
tbat  goddess.  Plutarch,  in  treating  of  the  rites  of  Osiris,  speaks  of  the 
noed  ark  which  his  long-robed  priests  were  wont  to  carry,  and  which 
sontained  within  it  a  smaQ  golden  boaU  Pausanias  notices  an  ancient 
ark  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Eurypylus  from  Troy,  and 
within  which  the  sacred  image  or  symbol  of  Bacchus  Esymnetes  waa 
enclosed :  he  likewise  mentions  certain  arks  as  being  ordinarily  dedicated 
to  CSerea,  who  was  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  Bacchus,  just  aa  Isis 
was  in  eonjanction  with  Osiris.  Eusebius  informs  us,  that,  in  celebratiii^g 
die  myateriea  of  the  OalHri,  the  Phenidans  used  a  cimsecrated  ark. 
demeaa  aaya  that  a  similar  ark  was  employed  in  the  orgies  of  the  same 
Gorybantic  Cabiri,  who  were  venerated  in  Mount  Olympus ;  that  it  conr 
tiined  an  indecorous  symbol  of  Bacchus ;  and  that  it  was  conveyed  by 
Ike  Gabiric  brethren  themselves  into  Etruria,  where  the  mystic  use  of  it 
waa  Ukewise  adopted.  This  author  speaks  also  of  the  ark  of  the  Elen- 
■aian  Geres,  and  la  very  particular  in  noticing  its  contents.  Theocritua, 
m  deaciibing  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  as  celebrated  by  the  three  Lense, — 
ho^  Antonod,  and  Agavd,  the  three  representatives  of  the  triplicated  great 
aother, — fiula  not  to  spedfy  the  sacred  ark,  out  of  whidi  they  take  tha 
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hidden  symbols  that  were  used  in  the  orgies." — Faber'a  Pagcm  IdoUUry^ 
▼ol.  iii,  p.  119. 

Further  proof  to  the  same  effeet  might  be  produced  respecting  the  use 
of  the  ark  for  these  sacred  purposes  in  Greece,  Rome,  Babylon,  India, 
and  Britain.  This  important  element  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
fully  established. 

^'  Hie  questicm,  then,  is,''  as  Mr.  Faber  very  pertinently  puts  it,  **  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  this  so  generally  reverenced  ark  ?"  This  learned 
writer  supplies  an  elaborate  answer,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of 
heathen  idolatry ;  and  sati^actorily  establishes  the  fact,  that  this  sacred 
ark,  as  used  in  the  mysteries,  was  employed  in  significant  reference  to  the 
Deluge,  and  the  great  fiither  and  mother  who  were  there  presenred. 
On  one  point,  however,  I  think  it  necessary  to  suggest  an  extension  or 
emendation  of  this  learned  author's  views.  I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
the  belief  that  the  ark  devised  for  the  purpose  of  this  idolatry  and  these 
heathen  mysteries,  was  the  original  or  first  sacred  ark.  If  it  has  been 
established  that  the  cherubim  of  Eden  were  appointed  for  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  to  which  the  cherubim  were  applied  in  the  Mosaic  sanctu- 
ary; (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  143-148;)  and  that,  throughout  all  patzi- 
arbhal  times,  the  fiiithfnl  had  a  place  of  worship,  a  seat  of  the  divine 
presence,  a  depository  for  sacred  emblems  of  the  patriarchal  faith,  and  an 
oracle ;  (Hebrew  People,  pp.  525,  526,  528,  529 ;)  then  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  mysteries,  in  the  outset 
of  postdiluvian  idolatry,  was  not  the  invention  of  a  new  ceremonial  of 
sacred  things,  but  a  perversion  of  an  old  and  pure  service. 

Intimations  of  this  may  be  discovered  in  the  evidence  which  has  been 
already  given.  For  instance,  in  the  extract  from  Plutarch's  descripticni 
of  the  rites  of  Osiris,  he  speaks  of  the  ^  sacred  ark :"  but  this  is  not,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  the  symbol  of  the  ark  of  Noah ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
contained  a  small  golden  bocUj  which  was  evidently  intended  to  serve  that 
purpose. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  measure  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  mysteries  was  a  virtual  repudiation  of  the  old  pure  patriarchal  faith,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  idolatry  which  deified  the  great  &ther  and 
moiher,  as  reappearing  in  Noah  and  his  wifo,  and  then  triplicated  in  the 
persons  of  their  children ;  and  that  the  mysteries  were  an  adaptation  of 
the  sacred  patriarchal  worship  to  this  idolatry. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  particular  solution  of  this  difficult 
subject  will  be  received  with  favour,  or  commend  itself  to  general  accept- 
ance ;  especially  as  the  most  ample  collection  of  evidence  which  could  be 
exhibited,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  character  of  the 
testimony,  fiul  to  fbrnish  that  absolute  proof  which  the  mind  requires,  in 
order  to  rest  witii  implicit  reliance  on  the  certainty  of  the  thing. 
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All,  thetefore,  that  can  be  hoped,  and  which,  mdeed,  the  nature  of  the 
fobject  seems  to  admits  is,  to  supply  such  a  solution  as  shall  meet  all  the 
raqoirements  and  difficulties  'of  Uie  case.  It  has  been  abeady  shown  that 
none  of  the  schemes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  although  propounded 
by  meo  of  eminence,  have  done  this.  It  is,  for  instance,  vain  to  fur- 
nish the  most  plausible  account  of  the  origin  of  the  mysteries  derived 
from  the  relative  influence  of  Hellenic  and  Pelasgian  doctrines  in  Greece, 
when  it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  essentially  the  same  ceremonies  pre- 
vimialy  obtained  in  %ypt.  It  is  equally  futile  to  argue,  with  Warburton, 
hr  thdr  Egyptian  origin,  when,  from  their  prevalence  in  such  remote 
coontries  as  India  and  Britain,  it  must  be  seen  that  they  could  not  have 
emanated  from  any  single  nation,  but  must  have  originated  prior  to  the 
Dispersion.  No  arguments  can  be  satisfactoiy  which  ascribe  these  sacred 
Mrvioes  to  any  particular  class,  whether  priests  or  statesmen,  when  it  is 
undeniable  that  both  these  classes,  as  well  as  the  mosd  profound  philoso- 
pherB,  took  a  deep  interest,  and  felt  a  vital  concern  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  sacred  character.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  the  more  correct 
dMory  of  Faber  meet  ail  the  requirements  of  the  case.  To  suppose  the 
aric  of  the  mysteries  to  have  had  no  other  prototype  than  the  ark  of 
Noah,  is  irreconcilable,  not  only  with  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the 
lymbols  of  the  ark  of  the  Deluge  are  found  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
acred  chest  of  the  mysteries,  but  also  with  this  most  important  circum- 
iUnoe, — ^that  the  sacred  ark  of  the  Hebrew  tabernacle,  which  could  have 
had  no  reference  to  the  Deluge,  was  almost  identical  with  those  found  in 
indent  E^pcian  sculptures  of  religious  ceremonies. 

I  am  desirous  to  subject  to  the  same  test  which  I  have  applied  to  other 
adiemes,  the  solution  which  I  have  suggested. 

1.  We  find  a  sacred  ark  used  in  the  mysteries  of  almost  every  (if  not 
ereiy)  ancient  people.  This  ark  not  only  is,  in  many  instances,  shaped 
like  a  ship,  a  boat,  or  a  lunar  crescent, — but,  in  many  others,  has  addi- 
tional figures  and  emblems  of  this  kind,  while  the  body  of  the  ark  itself  is 
almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  Hebrew  ark  of  the  tabernacle.  (Eatto's  Cyc 
of  Bib.  Lit,  art  Ark.)  Again :  let  the  population  of  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  Disperaion  be  fairly  considered,  and  whether  we  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  general  identity  of  all  heathenism,  or  the  Scriptural 
aeeonnt  of  the  patriarchal  times,  it  must  be  believed  that  the  service  and 
worship  of  God  were  conducted  publicly,  intelligently,  and  by  the  offering 
of  Mcrifioe  in  or  before  a  place  sacredly  set  apart  as  the  dwelling  of  God. 
To  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  mysteries  to  a  corruption  of  this  service,  is, 
therefinre,  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  all  antiquity  to  the  probability  of 
ovr  theory. 

2.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  expand  the  hints  which  have  been  given 
reipecdng  the  sin  of  Nimrod  in  his  effort  to  make  himself  the  religious,  as 
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well  as  the  political,  head  of  the  new  world.  It  can,  howeTer,  acarcdj  be 
doubted  by  any  who  will  carefully  peruse  the  voluminous  evidence  cd- 
lected  by  Faber,  that  the  establishment  of  postdiluvian  idolatry  was 
effected  by  the  deification  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  as  reappearances  of  the  great 
£ither,  to  the  end  that  the  aspirant  himself  might  also  daim  divini^  as 
a  descendant  from  them,  most  probably  in  the  character  of  the  promised 
Seed.  If  such  was  the  fact,  what  means  could  have  more  certainly  carried 
out  such  a  project  successfully,  (and  carried  out  we  know  it  was,)  than 
makmg  those  sacred  services  of  patriarchal  worship  which,  from  the  rajnd 
increase  of  population,  must  have  become  select,  accessible  only  to  a  few, 
who  had  entered  into  the  ambitious  and  profane  purpose;  and  then 
ingrafting  on  all  its  sacred  things,  doctrines,  and  rites,  a  refined  and 
elaborate,  but  corrupt  and  debasing  idolatry  ? 

3.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  ascription  of  special  sacredness  to  these 
religious  rites  would  allow  ample  opportimities  for  the  changes  sou^t,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  have  invested  these  new  rites  and  doctrines  with 
peculiar  and  important  influence.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  else  a 
whole  people  could  be  led  into  such  serious  errors.  It  is,  however,  certainy 
that  in  all  ages  the  introduction  of  fatal  errors  respecting  religion  has  hem 
covered  with  combined  prescriptions  of  secrecy  and  mystery. 

4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  mysteries 
perfectly  accounts  for  the  essential  identity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  national 
diversity,  which  they  exhibit  Having  had  one  common  origin,  they 
were  all  framed  on  the  same  principle  and  pattern :  but  alterations  in  the 
detail  of  names,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  would  be  afterward  introduced, 
harmonizing  them  severally  with  the  diverse  peculiarities  oiy  national 
mythology. 

5.  This  theory  of  these  sacred  heathen  rites  is  no  less  important  in 
respect  of  their  object  than  with  reference  to  their  origin.  If  it  had  be«i 
desirable  here  to  quote  detailed  particulars,  both  these  points  might  be 
amply  sustained  and  illustrated.  This  will,  however,  be  more  suitably 
done  when  we  come  to  consider  the  religion  of  the  several  nations  in 
separate  chapters.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  much  conftision 
has  been  introduced  into  the  subject  by  learned  writers  speaking  of  the 
origin  and  object  of  the  mysteries  from  the  aspects  which  they  present  in 
a  particular  nation.  It  is  very  conceivable  that  they  might  have  been 
introduced  into  Greece  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  in  which  they 
were  first  produced  at  Babel ;  and  that  priests  and  legislators  might,  in 
different  countries  and  ages,  have  made  them  subservient  to  their  own 
purposes.  The  view  we  have  taken,  therefore,  corrects  what  is  erroneous, 
and  harmonizes  what  is  sound,  in  the  several  conflicting  theories  whidi 
have  been  propounded  under  limited  and  local  impressions  of  the  subject 

6.  Yet  although  this  is  not  the  place  to  insert  in  detail  the  various 
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ooemonieB  'which  were  inoorponited  into  the  niTSterieB  of  ancient  natioDs, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  diaracter  whidi  thej 
exhibited,  and  of  the  ruling  elements  whieh  ever3rwhere  distinguished  them. 

The  mysteries  were  sacred  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  which  took  place 
at  ni^t,  or  in  secret,  within  some  sanctuary,  into  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  permitted  to  enter. 

There  were  several  particulars  essential  to  these  religious  services,  and 
common  to  them  in  all  countries. 

(1.)  Thete  were  always  objects  of  worship.  The  mysteries  were,  in 
lust,  always  a  secret  worship  of  some  particular  deity  or  deities.  In 
Egypt,  Isis  and  Osiris  were  adored ;  in  the  Grecian  Eleusinian  mysteriea, 
Demeter  and  Persephone ;  in  those  of  Thebes,  Bacchus ;  and  in  other 
j^aoes  other  divinities  were  the  centres  and  oljects  of  these  select  and 
secret  rites.  In  each  and  every  case,  these  orgies  were  celebrated  in 
h(Hiour  of  some  deity  whose  praises  were  the  special  business  of  the  offici- 
ating hierophant  This  precisely  harmonizes  with  our  view  of  their  origin 
in  the  deification  of  Noah  and  Nimrod. 

(2«)  Another  essential  to  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  was,  the  use 
of  sacred  utensils.  We  have  already  observed,  the  principal  of  these 
was  an  ark  or  chest,  containing  sacred  articles  whidi,  it  seems,  were 
gjenerally  exhibited  in  the  mysteries.  Apuleius  mentions  the  ark  of  Isaa 
as  containing  secret  symbols.  Hutarch,  treating  of  the  rites  of  Osan, 
says  that  the  ark  contained  a  golden  boat  Pausanias  notices  an  andent 
adk^  within  which  the  sacred  image  or  symbol,  of  Bacchus  Esymnetes  waa 
eadosed.  Clemens  says,  that  a  similar  ark  was  employed  in  the  orgies 
of  the  Corybantic  Cal»ri,  and  that  it  contained  an  indecorous  symlx^  of 
Bacdius.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  dted  from  classic  authors ; 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  sacred  arks,  containing  religious 
ijmbolsy  were  common  in  different  countries  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries. 

(3.)  A  third  requisite  for  these  secret  services  was  a  redtal,  by  the 
hierophant,  of  ancient  traditions,  with  their  interpretation. 

Warburton  has  employed  his  mighty  genius  and  learning  to  show  thai 
the  doctrines  taught  in  the  mysteries  were  the  human  origin,  death,  and 
i^ulture  of  the  heathen  gods, — the  real  unity  of  the  Deity, — and  the 
necessity  d  a  holy  life. 

The  sense  in  whi(^  the  learned  prelate  understands  these  pdnts,  and 
the  consequences  which  he  has  drawn  from  them,  have  been  ably  contro- 
verted by  Leland  and  Faber.  Yet,  to  a  great  extent,  these  writers  are 
obliged  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  data  upon  which  the  bishop  reasons, 
however  successfully  they  have  overturned  his  inductions. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  mysteries  taught  the 
origin  of  the  hero-divinities  of  postdiluvian  idolatry.    Whether,  as  War- 
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burton  conjeetores,  the  fragment  of  Phenician  history  preserved  by  San- 
dioniatho  was  the  very  account  read  to  the  initiated  or  not^  the  constant 
reference  to  the  mutilation  of  Osiris  and  other  deities,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  identifies  this  teaching  with  the  story  of  Noah  beyond  any 
chance  of  mistake.  Nor  does  it  appear  at  all  improbable,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  Faber,  that,  in  the  origin  of  this  hero-worship,  there  was 
a  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  supreme  Qod,  and  that  this  was  verbally 
proclaimed  in  these  sacred  rites,  even  when  in  practice  unbounded  poly- 
theism prevailed.  In  like  manner,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system  of  idolatiry,  and  the  establishment  of  these  sacred 
rites  for  its  pronyilgation,  were  connected  with  large  professions  of  purity 
and  moral  improvement :  and  this  may  account  for  the  existence  of  many 
passages  in  classic  authors  on  which  much  reliance  has  been  placed.  But 
if  this  was  the  case  at  first,  it  soon  gave  way  to  the  prevailing  spirit  which 
imbued  the  whole  idolatrous  system,  until  at  length,  as  Cicero  says,  the 
mysteries  became  synonymous  with  ^  abomination." 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact :  that 
the  mysteries  originated  in  a  series  of  grand,  but  secret  or  covert  efforts 
to  establish  polytheism,  and  to  secure  the  great  rebellion  against  the  pur- 
poses of  God  in  the  days  of  Nimrod ;  that  in  the  progress  of  these  efforts 
the  pure  patriarchal  religion  was  corrupted,  and  hero-worship  established ; 
that  the  means  used  in  efiecting  the  alteration  were  afterward  continued 
with  a  view  to  sustain  it,  and  the  sacred  patriarchal  symbols  were  retained, 
but  with  considerable  modifications  and  additions ;  and  that,  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  design  and  object,  these  mysteries  were  open  only  to  the 
initiated,  who  were  bound  not  to  divulge  any  of  the  privileged  communi- 
cations which  they  had  received. 

ni.  We  now  direct  attention  to  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  heathen. 
These  were  everywhere  regarded  as  means  of  obtaining  from  the  Deity 
some  solution  of  difficult  cases,  or  information  respecting  events  in  distant 
places,  or  at  future  times,  beyond  that  which  merely  human  wisdom 
could  possibly  furnish.  The  f&ct  of  their  institution  and  prevalence  is, 
therefore,  a  testimony  borne  by  all  antiquity  to  the  fact  of  the  divine 
omniscience,  and  to  the  certain  existence  of  a  primitive  revelation. 

I^  as  some  would-be  philosophers  are  anxious  to  make  us  believe, 
mankind  began  their  career  in  a  semi-bestial  state,  and  by  gradual  and 
successive  improvements  worked  their  way  up  to  their  present  elevated 
intellectual  position,  whence  could  possibly  have  originated  a  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  oracles?  We  might  as  reasonably  calculate  on  a  herd  of 
baboons  seeking  such  illumination,  as  that  man  would  do  so  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. No;  it  stands  confessed,  that  heathen  oracles,  however 
vain,  or  false,  or  guileful,  were  but  corruptions  of  a  true  and  real  revela- 
tion from  Grod  to  man. 
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It  was,  indeed,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  pioos  in  patriarchal  timet, 
that  they  had  access  unto  God.  The  few  elements  of  information  which 
ha?e  reached  us  respecting  this  period,  do  not  explain,  as  folly  as  could 
he  desired,  the  manner  and  means  hy  which  this  boon  was  realized :  but 
it  speaks  to  the  fiict  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt 
When  Bebekah  was  driven  by  her  distress  to  seek  divine  succour,  she 
was  at  no  loss  lor  the  means  of  obtaining  it :  ^^She  went  to  inquire  of  tht 
Loftdr  The  puerile  exposition  of  commentators,  that  this  was  an  appeal 
to  some  patriarch,  or  a  simple  exercise  of  prayer,  is  altogether  inadmia- 
aiUe :  the  tdear,  ample,  explicit,  and  prophetic  answ^  which  she  received, 
decides  the  case,  and  proves  that  she  had  access  to  cm  utoaU  of  Ood. 
Gen.  XXV,  22,  23. 

When,  therefore,  Satanic  guile  and  power  had  succeeded  in  diverting 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  only  true  object  of  worship  to  deified  men, 
and  brutes,  and  elements,  it  became  necessary  that  the  &lse,  idolatrous 
religion  thus  introduced  should  possess  a  real  or  pretended  power,  equiva- 
lent to  that  afforded  by  the  oracle  of  Jehovah  in  patriarchal  times.  Hence 
we  find  everywhere,  among  the  cultivated  heathen  nations  of  antiquity, 
orades  established  which  professed  to  give  responses  dictated  by  Deity  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  worshippers ;  and,  as  the  learned  Banier 
affirms,  ^  every  nation  where  idolatry  prevailed  had  its  orades.''  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  other  countries,  fiJcMrd  abundant  evidence  in  prod 
of  this  assertion. 

The  important  question  is  then  suggested.  What  was  the  real  character 
of  these  orades  f  Were  they  the  result  of  combined  fraud  and  ingeniooa 
contrivance!  or  did  they  in  any  measure  emanate  from,  and  were  sua* 
tiined  by,  Satanic  influence?  In  the  solution  of  this  question,  the  learned 
of  our  own  as  well  as  of  other  countries  are  much  at  variance  with  eadi 
other.  Bishop  Sherlock  is  so  confident  of  the  Satanic  character  of  the 
headien  orades,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  state  that  he  regards  those 
who  deny  that  the  devil  gave  out  the  orades  to  the  heathen  world,  aa 
erindng  ''a  degree  of  unbelief  which  deprives  them  of  all  right  to 
debate  questions  of  this  kind.  (Works,  vd.  iv,  p.  40.  London.  1830.) 
While,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Middleton  pleads  guilty  to  this  degree  of 
unbelief^  and  maintains  that  these  orades  were  ^^  all  mere  impostures, 
wholly  invented  and  supported  by  human  craft,  without  any  supernatural 
aid  or  interposition  whatever."  (Miscd.  W<^ks,  voL  v,  p.  262.  Lon.,  1755.) 
When  such  divines  stand  thus  oppoeed  to  each  other,  nothing  can  be 
hoped  for  in  respect  of  authority.  Our  only  resource  is,  therefore,  to 
investigate  the  subject  for  oursdves,  under  the  guidance  of  sudi  aids  as  its 
nature  affords. 

It  may  be  observed  in  limine^  that  an  objection  has  been  taken  to 
supernatural  interposition  in  respect  of  orades,  which  appeals  to  be  most 
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luuoaiid  and  unreasonable.  It  has  been  aaseited  that  nomeroiu  pioo& 
enat  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  corruption,  in  the  agency  by  which  they  were 
adminiBtered :  and  hence  it  is  ai*gued,  that  they  could  not  have  emanated 
ftom  diabolical  influence.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  inconse- 
quential conclusion.  If  it  had  been  alleged  that  these  oracles  were  the 
result  of  divine  presdenoe,  then  the  proof  of  positive  guile  and  wickedness 
in  the  agents  mi^t  be  held  sufficient  to  disprove  the  claim.  But  surely 
there  is  no  such  obvious  antagonism  between  Satanic  iufluence,  and  fraud, 
guile,  and  wickedness,  that  the  presence  of  the  one  must  necessarily 
prove  the  absence  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  free  to  confess, 
that  this  asserted  guile  and  fraud,  instead  of  disproving  the  presence  of 
Satanic  influence,  rather  inclines  me  to  infer  the  operation  of  such  Bgesacj, 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  we  have  to 
decide  on  these  important  questions : — First,  have  we  any  certain  knowl- 
tdgQ  that  a  fiollen  spirit,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  has  been 
peimitted  to  dictate  superhuman  knowledge  to  mankind  ?  And,  secondly, 
if  this  has  been  done,  is  the  case  of  heathen  oracles  one  which  reasonaUy 
justifies  the  belief  that  such  influence  was  exerted  in  respect  of  them  I 

1.  Passing  by  other  and  more  doubtful  cases,  I  call  attention  here  to  a 
dear  and  indubitable  instance  of  the  communication  of  superhuman 
knowledge  by  a  diabolical  agency.  The  case  I  refer  to  has  been  noticed 
for  another  purpose  in  a  note ;  it  is  that  of  the  Pythoness  of  PhilippL 
We  have  here  (Acts  xvi,  16-19)  an  unquestionable  proof  of  such  a  com- 
munication of  superhuman  knowledge.  It  may  be  flrst  observed,  that  the 
term  used  by  the  sacred  writer  to  describe  this  woman's  occupation, 
ftavrevofuu^  and  which  our  translators  have  rendered  *'  soothsaying,"  sig- 
nifies **  to  faretelly  divine,  prophesy,  dbliver  an  oracle."  It  is  precisely 
the  same  word  which  is  used  by  Herodotus  when  referring  to  the  divina- 
tion of  the  Scythians,  (Lib.  iv,  cap.  67,)  and  which  is  also  employed  by 
him  when  speaking  of  the  famous  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Lib.  vi,  cap.  76 ; 
et  lib.  viii,  cap.  88.)    The  case  is,  therefore,  strictly  in  point 

In  this  instance,  then,  it  is  clear  that  an  evil  spirit  gave  to  the  woman 
the  powOT  of  making  superhuman,  or  oraetdarj  communications.  The 
presence  and  power  of  this  spirit  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  results :  for,  when  the  demon  was  expelled,  her  masters  '*  saw 
that  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone,"  and  their  chagrin  and  rage  led  to 
a  fierce  persecution.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  this  was  a  mere  mercenary 
aflfair;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Satanic  influence  would  be 
permitted  in  such  a  case.  The  Holy  Ghost  has  declared  it  to  be  a  hct 
Whatever  fraud  or  wickedness  might  have  been  employed  in  connexion 
with  this  business,  it  is,  therefore,  an  acknowledged  truth  by  every 
believer  in  revelation,  that  oracular  answers,  communicating  superhuman 
knowledge,  were  in  this  ome  given  by  diab<^ical  agency. 
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2.  We  have  to  inquire,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  case  of  the 
heathen  oraclee  is  such  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  this  diabolical  in- 
flnence  was  sometimes  used  in  respect  of  them. 

(1.)  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  such  Satanic  influence  was 
«n{doyed  in  what  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  private  and  mercenary 
effort,  it  might  surely  be  expected  in  those  great  national  institutions 
whidi  stood  associated  with  idolatrous  delusions,  and  which  had  all  been 
brought  into  operation  by  the  same  infernal  power. 

(2.)  It  is  important  to  consider  the  &ct,  that  these  oracles  were  sus- 
tained in  high  credit,  and  trusted  with  implicit  confidence,  by  the  wisest 
statesmen  and  sovereigns  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  most  celebrated  for 
their  high  state  of  civilization.  Not  only  did  this  continue  under  particu- 
lar circumstances  and  for  a  seaspn  or  an  age,  but  it  lasted  throughout 
sncoesmve  centuries.  This  is  an  argument  which  all  candid  minds  have 
felt  Hence  the  learned  Banier  asks,  '^  Is  it,  th*en,  credible,  that  if  the 
ondes  had  been  nothing  but  the  oflspring  of  priestcraft,  whatever  artful 
methods  ihey  may  be  thought  to  have  used,  and  however  successful  in 
pmnping  out  the  secrets  and  schemes  of  those  who  came  to  consult 
them ; — ^is  it  credible,  I  say,  that  those  oracles  would  have  lasted  so  long, 
and  supported  themselves  with  so  much  splendour  *and  reputation,  had 
they  been  merely  owing  to  the  forgery  of  the  priests  ?  Imposture  betrays 
itadf^  falsehood  never  holds  out  Besides,  there  were  too  many  witnesses, 
too  many  curious  spies,  too  many  people  whose  interest  it  was  not  to  be 
ddoded.  One  may  put  a  cheat  for  a  time  upon  a  few  private  persons, 
who  are  overrun  with  credulity,  but  by  no  means  upon  whole  nations 
for  several  ages.  Some  princes  who  had  been  played  upon  by  ambiguous 
responses, — a  trid^  once  discovered, — the  bare  curiosity  of  a  free-thinker, — 
any  of  these,  in  short,  was  suffident  to  blow  up  the  whole  mystery,  and 
at  onoe  to  make  the  credit  of  the  oracles  fall  to  the  ground.  How  many 
people,  deluded  by  hateful  responses,  were  concerned  to  examine  if  it  was 
really  the  priests  by  whom  they  were  seduced !  Bu^  why  ?  Was  it  so 
hard  a  matter  to  find  one  of  the  priests  themselves,  capable  of  being 
Imbed  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  accomplices,  by  the  fair  promises  and 
more  substantial  gifts  of  those  who  omitted  no  means  of  being  thoroughly 
informed  in  a  snl^ect  of  such  concern !" — Mythology,  vol.  i,  p.  328. 

Lempriere  echoes  the  same  argument,  and  says,  ^*  Imposture  and  forgery 
cannot  long  flourish,  and  fidsdiood  becomes  its  own  destroyer." — Dktumr 
oryy  a.  v,  Oraeulum,  Yet  it  is  an  undeniable  foct  that,  "  during  the  best 
period  of  their  histoiy,  the  (Greeks,  generally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a 
aincere  fiiitb  in  the  oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions." — Smithes  IHcL 
cf  Oreek  and  Roman  Antiq,^  p.  670.  Hence  Lucan,  who  wrote  his 
Phartalia  scarcely  thurty  years  alter  our  Lord's  crudfixion,  laments  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  age,  that  the  Del^^ic  oracle  was  become 
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•Oent  From  the  general  credit  which  the  orades  maintained  in  an 
enlightened  age,  and  during  a  very  l^igthened  period,  it  is  eztremdy 
improbable  that  they  should  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  base 
results  of  fraud  and  fiction. 

(3.)  The  nature  of  the  communications  giv^i  forth  by  these  oracles  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  existence  of  Satanic  agency.  Our  reference 
must  be  confined  to  one  remarkable  instance ;  but  shall  be  a  case  of  such 
public  notoriety  as  to  form  a  fidr  examine  of  the  ^^end  character  of  the 
institution. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  and  the  Pythian  orade. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  this  sovereign,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power 
of  Cjrrus,  King  of  Persia,  and  meditating  an  attack  on  his  dominions,  was 
anxious  first  to  consult  the  most  celebrated  oracles  as  to  the  issue  of  such 
an  important  enterprise,  before  he  committed  himself  to  it  Prior,  how- 
ever, to  his  submitting  to  the  oracle  the  important  question  upon  whidi 
his  fate  depended,  he  was  determined  to  propound  one  whidi  should 
enable  him,  as  he  thought,  to  test  the  prescience  of  the  orade.  He 
accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Delphi ;  and  having  carefully  considered 
the  period  required  for  the  journey,  and  allowed  them  ample  time,  be 
commanded  them  at  the  appointed  hour  to  present  themsdves  before  the 
Pythoness,  and  propose  this  question  :  '*  What  is  Croesus,  son  of  Alyatteii 
now  doing  ?"  They  were  to  write  the  answer  carefully  down,  and  send  it 
to  him.    The  answer  was  to  this  efiect : — 

•(  I  count  the  sand,  I  measure  <mt  the  sea ; 
The  silent  and  the  dumb  are  heard  by  me. 
E'en  now  the  odours  to  my  sense  that  rise 
A  tortoise  boiling  with  a  lamb  supplies. 
Where  brass  below  and  brass  above  it  lies." 

The  fact  was^  that  Croesus,  determined  to  be  occupied  m  the  most  unlibdy 
and  unkingly  manner,  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  boiling  the  flesh  of  a 
tortoise  and  a  lamb  together  in  a  covered  vessel  of  brass. 

Croesus  was  so  impressed  with  the  exactness  of  this  response,  that  he 
determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  propitiate  this  oracle,  and  to  trust 
himself  to  its  direction.  He  accordingly  sent  to  Delphi  the  most  costly 
presents  in  gold  and  silver, — amounting  altogether,  according  to  the  com* 
putation  of  the  Abb6  Barthdemy,  to  tC879,547, — with  orders  to  make  the 
following  inquiry:  '^Croesus,  sovereign  of  Lydia  and  of  various  nations, 
esteems  these  the  only  genuine  oracles.  In  return  for  the  sagadty  whidi 
has  marked  your  declarations,  he  sends  these  proo&  of  his  liberality.  He 
finally  desires  to  know  whether  he  may  proceed  against  the  Persians,  and 
whether  he  shall  require  the  assistance  of  any  allies.''  The  answer  was, 
that  if  Croesus  carried  his  arms  against  the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow 
a  great  empire ;  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  make  alliances  with  the 
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most  powerful  states  of  Greece.  Interpreting  this  reply  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, but  anxious  to  pot  the  case  in  another  aspect  before  the  orade,  he 
sent  a  third  time,  to  inquire  as  to  the  duration  of  his  empire.  Hie  answer 
on  that  occasion  was, — 

**  When  o*er  the  Medes  a  mole  shall  lit  on  high, 
O'er  pebbly  Hermns  then,  loft  Lyiiian,  fly, 
Fly  with  all  haste ;  for  safety  seom  thy  fame. 
Nor  seraple  to  deserve  a  coward's  name." 

Still  giving  to  the  answers  of  Uie  oracle  the  interpretation  most  fiivour- 
able  to  himsdf,  Croesus  regarded  the  reign  of  a  mule  over  Media  as  an 
impossibility,  and  thence  inferred  the  stability  of  his  own  power.  Under 
this  imjn'ession  he  made  war  on  Persia,  and,  a^  is  well  known,  was  soon 
vanquished,  stripped  of  his  dominions,  condemned  to  death,  but  ultimately 
pies^ved  and  supported  as  a  captive  by  Cyrus. 

Reference  will  be  elsewhere  made  to  the  history  of  these  events.  In 
this  place  I  have  simply  to  investigate  these  oracular  responses,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  their  character.  First,  then,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
first  answer,  which  referred  to  the  strange  occupation  of  Croesus  at  the 
time,  exhibits  remarkable  accuracy.  We  may  think  ourselves  very  wise 
in  dismissing  such  a  case  with  the  cry  of  *^ jugglery  and  cheating  '^  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  by  such  conduct  we  do  not  evince  great  folly.  The 
£ng  of  Lydia  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  intellectual  power :  he  was 
therefore  competent  to  judge  of  the  chances  of  imposition,  and  to  guard 
against  them,  much  better  than  we  can  now  imagine.  Yet  he,  by  the 
presentation  of  gifts  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  million  sterling,  gave  ample 
proof  that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a  6oiia  Jide  transaction.  Is  it  not, 
then,  reasonable  to  ask,  '^  By  what  means  could  the  Pythoness  have  given 
such  a  reply  ?  By  what  means  could  the  priestess  at  Delphi  have  ascer- 
tained what  the  King  of  Lydia  was  doing  at  a  given  hour,  in  his  palace  at 
Sardis,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  when  he  had  determined  to  exercise  his 
utmost  core  and  ingenuity  in  order  to  test  her  ability  ?''  Neither  captious 
querulousness  nor  unmeaning  sneering  will  meet  the  case.  Here  is  an 
undoubted  historical  inddent,  which,  I  am  bold  to  say,  admits  of  no  satis- 
fectory  solution^  except  on  the  principle  of  diabolical  agency.  But  on  this 
principle  all  is  plain :  the  difficulty,  otherwise  insurmountable,  immediately 
vanishes. 

But  then  it  is  asked  in  the  most  triumphant  tone,  *^  Why  were  not  all 

the  responses  given  in  language  equally  distinct  and  intelligible  ?     Why 

the  double  meaning  and  equivocation  of  the  other  replies  ?''    It  is  truly 

sstonishing  to  see  the  oonfidenco  with  which  this  objection  is  urged,  whmi 

it  is  open  to  a  very  simple  and  rational  solution.     It  is  easy  to  conceive, 

that  diabolical  agency  might  enable  the  Pythoness  to  give  a  clear  and 

distinct  answer  as  to  what  was  transpiring  at  the  moment  in  a  distant 
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place,  which  to  all  merely. human  intelligeDoe  trould  ha?e  been  wholly 
inscrutable  ;  but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  this  agency  could  unravel  the 
mystery  of  future  contingent  events.  This  is  the  exclusive  attribute  of 
Jehovah :  he  challenges  this  power  to  himself  alone :  ^  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else ;  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me,  declaring  the 
end  from  the  beginning;"  (Isa.  xlvi,  0,  10;)  while  to  the  idols  and  their 
worshippers  he  says,  "  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord ;  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Let  them  bring  them  forth, 
and  show  us  what  shall  happen  :  let  them  show  the  former  things,  what 
they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of  them ; 
or  declare  us  things  for  to  come.  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  here- 
after, that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods."  Isa.  xli,  21-28.  Diabolical 
aid,  therefore,  although  it  might  give  superhuman  knowledge  in  respect 
of  passing  events,  and  afford  a  means  of  conjecture  beyond  all  human 
wisdom  as  to  the  future,  could  not  communicate  the  power  of  foretelling 
fbture  contingencies.  Obscure,  conjectural,  and  enigmatical  expressions, 
in  the  communication  of  oracles,  would  consequently  be  as  necessary  under 
this  agency  as  without  it 

The  result  of  our  inquiry,  then,  is, — 

1.  That  we  find  the  heathen  oracles  maintaining  a  high  character  and 
general  confidence,  to  an  extent,  and  for  a  period,  beyond  that  which 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  contmued  and  unaided  human  fraud  and 
falsehood. 

2.  The  accredited  declarations  of  these  oracles  exhibit  a  measure  of 
knowledge  respecting  passing  events,  and  a  sagacity  in  respect  of  futurity, 
&r  above  all  that  merely  human  ingenuity  or  contrivance  could  produce. 

3.  Yet  all  this  is  found  in  such  combined  operation  with  wickedness, 
fitiud  and  corruption,  as  clearly  to  prove  that  if  superhuman  knowledge 
was  connected  with  the  orades,  it  must  have  been  diabolical. 

4.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  based  on  the  authority  of  New-Testament  reve- 
lation, that  diabolical  agency  was  used  in  ancient  times  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  forth  superhuman  oracular  responses. 

From  all  tliese  premises  we  conclude  that  the  sagacity  and  general  credit 
of  heathen  oracles  was  in  some  instances  owing  to  diabolical  agency. 

It  only  remains  to  ofiFer  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  entire  system. 

1.  We  see  its  unity  of  character.  It  did  not  set  itself  in  positive  col- 
lision with  primitive  truth ;  but,  incorporating  important  elements  of  this 
truth  into  the  system,  it  fell  back  on  these  for  support  and  defence.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  a  common  ground  of  union  was  established  between  the 
old  idolatrous  nations.  The  truths  which  they  had  incorporated  and  per- 
verted were  at  the  same  time  so  many  links  in  the  chain  by  which,  not- 
withstanding the  diverse  names  of  their  deities,  they  were  united,  and 
plates  of  the  armour  by  which  they  were  defended. 
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2.  It  will  be  Been  how  directly  all  the  parts  of  this  idolatrous  system 
were  pointed  against  the  actual  sovereignty  of  God,  and  bis  divinely 
appointed  scheme  of  redemption.  Whether  we  look  to  the  origin,  char- 
acter, mysteries,  or  oracles  of  this  idolatry,  we  find  it  specially  hostile  to 
the  unity,  providence,  and  religion  of  God.  Moral  truth,  on  some  occasions, 
might  be  admitted;  the  fact  of  a  future  judgment  could  be  conceded; 
a  general  but  vague  nQtion  of  providence  might  be  taught:  but  God  must 
Bs  DETHRONED ;  men,  or  beasts,  or  material  elements,  or  heavenly  bodies, 
or  the  foul  serpent-form,  must  rule  supreme,  and  receive  divine  adoration. 
Is  not  this  a  deeply  instructive  fact  ?  It  is  the  common  badge  of  the 
system,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
arch-destroyer. 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  witliout  placing  on  record  my  strong  and 
decided  opinion,  that  this  subject  has  been  usually  treated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  palliate  or  conceal  the  enormous  sinfulness  of  idolatry.  I  contemplate 
with  the  deepest  regret  the  results  flowing  to  the  religion  of  our  country 
from  the  tone  of  teaching  imparted  by  men  of  the  most  respectable 
diaracter.  Let  any  enlightened  Christian  mind  contemplate  the  learning 
of  our  colleges  and  academies,  our  treatises  and  manuals,  on  this  subject 
Charmed  as  we  must  be  with  the  glitter  of  genius  and  heroism,  the  philoso- 
phy and  learning,  of  classic  times  and  persons,  are  we  justified  in  allowing 
oar  children  to  rise  up  into  life  with  merely  sufficient  instruction  to  enable 
them  to  infer  that  idolatry  is  an  absurdity,  when  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly taught  that  it  is  the  most  enormous  sin  ? 

With  unfeigned  and  deep  veneration  for  the  learned  of  our  land,  I  feel 
boD&d,  at  any  hazard,  to  assert  my  strong  conviction,  that  the  honour  due 
alone  to  the  Triune  Jehovah,  as  the  God  and  Governor  of  this  world,  is 
not  made  sufficiently  prominent ;  and  that  the  heinous  evil  and  fearful  sin 
of  idolatry,  as  such,  is  not  adequately  enforced. 

On  this  point  we  cannot  be  too  jealous — we  cannot  go  beyond  the 
requirements  of  our  Bible — for  the  honour  of  our  God.  It.  was  idolatry 
which,  as  a  master-evil,  blasted,  and  withered,  and  ruined  the  ancient 
world,  despite  all  its  learning,  genius,  arts,  and  arms :  and  it  can  only  be 
by  a  general  and  devoted  fidelity  to  the  truth  on  the  part  of  Christians 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  can  ever  ^  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
God  and  of  his  Christ" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOYPT :  ITS  HI8T0BY. 

OnriBAL  'new  of  Egypt— Dii&ciilttes  which  oppose  our  Acqnaiiitanee  with  its  Early 
Histofj— Undoubted  Evidence  of  High  CiTilisation  in  the  most  Remote  Times— 
Prowess  and  Reign  of  Amosis— Eiobtxkvth  DnrASTT—Death  of  Jacob— Wonder- 
ful Perfection  of  Mechanical  Art— Death  of  Joseph— Moses-^The  Exodos-^anaanitish 
Nstions  weakened  by  Egyptian  Invasion  before  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan — 
Sesostris— NnrsTKBKTH  Dtitabtt— Sethos— His  Conquests— The  Absence  of  farther 
illnsion  to  Canaan  on  the  Monnments,  a  striking  Fh>of  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture — 
TmTOETH  Dnr  ASTT— TwxHTT-viRST  Dtvart— Effect  of  the  Commercial  Policy  of  the 
Hebrews  on  ^yptr— TwnriT-acon>  DrVAnnr— Shishak— His  luYasion  of  Judea— 
TwDTTT-THisD  Dtvastt— Decline  of  Egyptian  Powei^-TwxvTr-iouBTS  Dihastt— 
fioochoris— Twxirnr-FXFTH  Dtvastt— Tarkns— Twsinrr«XTH  DnrABrr— The  Dodee- 
irehy— Triumph  and  Reign  of  Fftammiticus — ^Pharaok-Necho— His  Victory  over  the 
Hebrews — ^Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture— ^Defeated  and  pot  to  death  by 
Amosis — Conquest  of  Egypt  by  a  Persian  Army— TwKHTT-flxrzxTH  DnrAsrr— Era  of 
Hosian  Rule — Suocessftd  Qoremment  of  Derius— OaUant  Eflbrt  of  Inaros— His  Defeat 
and  Death — ^Herodotus— TwEirrr-siOBTH  Dtitastt — ^Amyrtttus— TwEirrT-vnrrH  Dt- 
■astt— Thirtieth  Dtvastt— Chronological  IMfficnlties— Persian  Invasion  defeated — 
Sothfkil  Habits  and  Ultimate  Energy  of  Darius  Ochus— THnrr-vrasT  Dtsastt— 
flersian  Rule  reestablished— TsniTT-SBOOHtf  DnrAarr — Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alex- 
aader  the  Great — His  profound  and  successfbl  Political  and  Commercial  Policy — 
Alexandria  built— Ruin  of  the  Macedonian  House— Thibtt-thikd  DnrAarrr— The 
Ptolemies — Lagus— His  Socoessftil  Rule— Power  and  Cultivation  of  Egypt  under 
PkHadelphns— Euergetes  niceessful  in  War— Intercoorse  between  Egypt  and  Rome — 
Gradual  Decline  of  Egyptian  Power— Excessive  Yioes  of  the  ruling  Princes— Cleopatra, 
Cesar,  and  Antony— Egypt  a  Ramsm  Ph>vince. 

EoTPT  most  always  hold  a  position  of  special  prominence  and 
interest  in  any  investigaiion  ink>  the  history  and  religion  of  ancient 
Bitions. 

In  the  earliest  ages  we  find  fliis  country  nnder  a  powerful  politi- 
cal goyemment,  and  possessed  of  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
ft  knowledge  of  the  arts  aad  sciences,  and  consequent  civilization. 
The  colossal  prowess,  gorgeous  magnificence,  immense  wealth,  and 
extensive  learning  of  Egypt^  stand  out  in  the  dim  base  of  remote 
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antiquity,  like  her  own  pyramids,  with  a  grandeur  of  outline,  and  a 
substantiality  of  character,  which  shame  all  scepticism  as  to  their 
existence,  and  indubitably  attest  their  magnitude  and  power; 
although  no  traces  remain  of  their  rise  and  progress,  and  none  can 
tell  us  what  wise  and  potent  agencies  produced  these  grand 
results. 

Egypt,  unlike  Rome  and  other  ancient  empires,  was  not  an 
association  of  different  tribes,  alien  firom  each  other  in  blood,  lan- 
guage, and  habits.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  terms,  a  great  nation,  "  We  here  see,"  as  an  eloquent  writer 
observes,  "  a  single  people  of  pure  unmixed  race,  and  limited  both 
as  to  numbers  and  territory,  (see  Appendix,  note  4,)  preserving, 
during"  many  centuries,  "  the  most  rigid  union  of  character,  custom, 
and  social  polity.  We  see  them  maintaining,  during  that  long 
period,  an  indomitable  spirit  of  political  independence,  often  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  disasters,  and  discouragements.  We  see  them 
consolidating  a  power  which,  while  its  very  essence  was  incom- 
patible with  such  an  extension  of  frontier  as  formed  the  boast  of 
their  rivals,  rendered  them  more  than  a  match  for  the  mightiest 
among  them." — Edinburgh  Review,  1845,  p.  392. 

But  while  ancient  Egypt  presents  to  our  view  a  fabric  of  civili- 
zation more  complete  in  itself^  and  surpassing,  in  many  essential 
points  of  excellence,  what  more  highly-gifted  races  have  since  been 
able  to  accomplish,  it  has  not  left  us  a  history  of  the  nation,  nor 
indeed  materials  for  a  history.  This  great  defect  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  ihQ  inability  or  indisposition  of  this  people  to  record 
events.  On  the  contrary,  the  Egyptians  were  "the  most  zealous 
race  of  scribes  that  ever  existed.  Their  temples,  their  houses, 
their  tombs,  their  idols,  their  portraits,  their  domestic  furniture, — 
almost  every  tangible  object  they  possessed,  was  covered  with  writ- 
ing."—  Wilkinson^ s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol,  ii,  pp.  12,  13.  It  is 
probable  that  the  peculiar  character  used  in  these  inscriptions  may 
account  for  the  imsatisfactory  amount  of  information  which,  when 
regarded  as  historical  records,  they  are  found  to  communicate.  As 
far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  the  use  of  hieroglyphics  was  the  only 
mode  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  of  recording  events, 
or  of  communicating  ideas  to  posterity.  But  this  mode  was  so 
exceedingly  complex  and  diflBcult,  that  it  appears  as  if  adapted  to 
conceal,  quite  as  much  as  to  communicate,  knowledge.  The  great 
body  of  the  Egyptian  people  were,  as  might  be  expected,  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  reading  these  strange  symbols;  and — ^what  is  of  more 
importance,  as  accounting  for  the  scant  information  respecting 
ancient  Egypt  to  be  found  even  in  neighbouring  countries— stran- 
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gers  were  ODiyersally  unacquainted  with  the  import  of  the  Egyptian 
language  and  character.  There  is  no  evidence  vrhich  warrants 
the  opinion,  that  any  of  the  Greeks  who  visited  Egypt,  and  wrote 
on  its  history,  understood  either  the  language  or  the  hieroglyphics 
of  that  country.  They  were  consequently  entirely  dependent  on  the 
priestly  or  learned  caste  for  all  the  information  which  they  acquired. 
This  must  have  opposed  mighty  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  any 
correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  early  Egyptian  history ;  espe- 
cially as  the  attention  of  these  Greek  sages  was  directed  to  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  this  land  only  when  the  glory 
of  Egjpt  had  passed  away,  and  her  priests  had  ample  reascms  for 
magnifying  and  mystifying  their  national  annals.  Even  these 
inquiries  were  conducted  by  literati,  whose  only  native  historical 
anthorities  were  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  who  were,  therefore,  but  ill 
qualified  to  test  with  critical  acumen  the  authenticity  of  the  com- 
monications  and  claims  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 

These  circumstances  are  amply  suflBcient  to  account  for  the  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  ancient  Egypt  has  been  for  centuries  an  enigma, — 
a  mystery  to  modem  Europe.  But  it  is  said,  "  Now  the  enigma  is 
solved,  the  mystery  unravelled.  Now,  as  the  genius  and  learning 
of  the  present  age  have  mastered  the  reading  of  the  recondite  hiero- 
glyphics, ancient  Egypt  stands  revealed  to  our  vision ;  and  we  cui 
see  the  progress  of  her  great  career,  and  trace  her  wonderful  history, 
in  the  hitherto  unreadable  monuments  which  her  departed  glory  has 
bequeathed  to  us."  It  is  important  that  the  great  advantages  of  this 
discovery  be  neither  under-estimated  nor  over-rated.  Imperfect, 
even  yet,  as  is  tiie  art  of  deciphering  hieroglyphics,  it  has  cast  great 
light  upon  the  early  condition  and  history  of  Egypt.  We  can  now  not 
only  see  in  the  remaining  monuments  of  this  primitive  nation  an  almost 
eniUess  range  of  public  events  recorded,  but  also  a  pictorial  exhibi- 
tion, the  most  elaborate  and  minute,  of  their  manufactures,  sports, 
domestic  habits,  social  manners,  private  employments,  with  the  bat- 
tles, sieges,  exploits,  and  public  works  which  distinguish  the  national 
progress.  As,  by  the  recovery  of  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics, 
these  several  records  can  now  be  at  least  tolerably  understood,  and 
the  several  sculptures  identified  as  to  their  subject,  design,  and  the 
reign  of  the  prince  under  whose  government  they  were  executed, 
valuable  means  are  placed  within  our  reach  for  acquainting  ourselves 
with  Egyptian  af&irs,  and  for  ascertaining  the  measure  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  its  manners,  science,  and  art,  in 
different  ages. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  and  this  profusion  of 
information,  neither  the  monumental  inscriptions,  the  accounts  fur- 
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niahed  by  Greek  yisitors,  nor  the  firagments  of  natire  authors  whidi 
have  been  preserved,  give  us  any  history  of  ancient  Egypt.  We 
find,  for  instance,  numerous  dynasties  of  kings ;  and  the  monumental 
inscriptions  prove  that  some  of  these  were  contemporaneous,  while 
others  were  successive :  but  no  friendly  hand  has  given  an  arrange- 
ment of  these  classes ;  nor  do  the  monuments,  or  any  other  authority, 
afibrd  an  intelligible  and  consistent  chronology  of  the  different 
reigns. 

Yet  with  all  this  lack  of  precise  information  on  important  points, 
enough  is  given  to  prove  that  the  state  of  Egypt,  at  the  period  when 
we  have  to  resume  its  history,  was  one  of  great  power,  science, 
civilization,  and  refinement.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  dynasties  and  reigns, 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  death  of  Isaac  Egypt  exhibited  indubitable 
proofs  of  mighty  genius,  abundant  wealth,  and  great  cultivation.  At 
this  period  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  a  district  to  which  it  gave  its 
name.  The  great  temple  of  Kamak  or  El-Usquor  stood  in  all  its 
majesty  and  glory.  The  caves  of  Beni-Hassan,  with  their  beauti- 
ful and  elegant  catacombs,  displaying  even  to  this  day  the  most 
perfect  architectural  symmetry  and  arrangement,  and  ornamented 
throughout  with  coloured  figures  and  devices,  had  been  excavated 
and  finished.  Heliopolis  was  also  founded  about,  or  prior  to,  thia 
period;  and  its  splendid  obelisk,  made  out  of  a  single  block  of 
granite,  and  covered  with  the  most  exquisitely  sculptured  hierogly- 
phics, had  already  been  raised.  Such  works  prove  the  power,  wealth, 
and  energy  of  Egypt,  and  attest  the  existence  of  art  and  science  in 
great  perfection. 

A  learned  lady-traveller  has,  from  the  monumental  sculptures 
still  existing,  given  the  following  vivid  description  of  Egyptian  life 
and  manners  at  the  early  period  to  which  we  refer :  "  We  have  here 
the  art  of  writing,  as  a  familiar  practice,  in  the  scribes  who  are  num- 
bering stores  on  every  hand.  There  are  ships  which  would  look  hand- 
some in  Southampton  Water,  any  sunny  day.  There  are  glass-blowers 
who  might  be  from  Newcastle,  but  for  their  dress  and  complexion. 
There  are  flax-dressers,  spinners,  weavers, — and  a  production  of 
cloth  which  an  English  manufacturer  would  study  with  interest. 
There  are  potters,  painters,  carpenters,  and  statuaries.  There  is  a 
doctor  attending  a  patient ;  and  a  herdsman  physicking  cattle.  The 
hunters  employ  arrows,  spears,  and  the  lasso.  The  lasso  is  as 
evident  as  on  the  Pampas  at  this  day.  There  is  the  bastinado  for 
the  men,  and  the  flogging  of  a  seated  woman.  Nothing  is  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  gymnastics  and  other  games  of  the  women.  Their 
various  games  of  ball  are  excellent.    The  great  men  are  attended 
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bfdwtffiB  and  baffMnd,  as  in  a  mnoh  later  age;  and  it  is  clear  that 
boffily  infirmity  was  treated  with  contempt,  deformed  and  decrepit 
pononages  appearing  in  the  discharge  of  the  meanest  offices.  It 
ms  an  age  when  this  mi^t  be  looked  for;  and  when  war  would  be 
Ae  most  prominent  occupation,  and  wrestling  the  prevailing  sport, 
tod  probably  also  the  discipline  of  the  soldiery ;  and  when  hunting, 
fidnng,  and  fowling  would  be  very  important  pursuits.  But  then, 
what  a  power  of  representation  of  these  things  is  here  I  and  what 
krary  coexisting  with  these  early  pursuits  I  Here  are  harpers, 
with  their  harps  of  seven  strings ;  and  garments  and  boat-sails  with 
4tguit  patterns  and  borders,  where,  by  the  way,  angular  and  regular 
igares  are  pointedly  preferred;  and  the  ladies'  hur,  disordered  and 
ijing  about  in  their  sports,  has  tails  and  tassels,  very  like  what  may 
kve  been  seen  in  London  drawing-rooms  in  no  very  remote  times. 
The  incident  which  most  reminds  one  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
puntings  is,  that  the  name  of  bird,  beast,  fish,  or  artificer  is  written 
ip  over  the  object  delineated." — Miss  Martineau^s  Eastern  Life, 
PL  280. 

This  was  the  oondition  of  Egypt  and  the  state  of  the  people 
when  "the  fiither  of  the  fidthfhl "  visited  the  country.  These  were 
die  prevailing  customs  and  manners  when  the  youthful  Joseph  was 
anied  a  slave  to  the  banks  of  the  jNile.  Whatever  difficulty  may 
oppose  the  efibrt,  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  Egyptian  government  at  this  period,  and  to  make 
the  most  reasonaUe  arrangement  of  the  several  dynasties  thencefcnr- 
wd.  unta  we  arrive  at  the  time  when  the  annals  of  Egypt  can  be 
eertainly  synchronized  with  those  of  other  nations. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  obscure  subject,  as  on  other  occasions, 
the  leading  object  of  this  work  must  be  kept  distinctly  in  view. 
Bpmsl  reference  must  be  had  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  ; 
ad  special  attention  paid  to  tiie  intercourse  and  connexion  which 
from  time  to  time  took  place  between  the  Hebrews  and  this  ancient 
people. 

By  a  careful  and  extended  investigation  of  all  the  monumental 
ad  written  teaching  which  bears  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  made- 
nfficiently  clear  that  the  Shepherds  were  expeOed  from  Egypt  about 
the  year  1845  B.  C,  (see  Appendix,  note  5,)  by  Amosis,  who,  hav- 
ing flius  established  the  independence  of  his  country,  reigned  twenty- 
fi^  yeans,  and  became  the  founder  of  Manetho's  ei^teenth  dynasty. 
The  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  will  place  this  and 
the  following  dynasties  in  juxtaposition  witli  contemporary  events 
m  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  otiier  nei^bouring  nations. 
At  this  stage  of  Egyptian  history  we  have  the  means  of  giving 
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the  tides  and  names  to  the  sovereigns  from  the  ancient  monuments. 
XSee  Appendix,  note  6.)  The  symbolical  title  assumed  by  Amo* 
sis  is  "  Pharaoh,"  that  is,  '*  Sun,"  "  avenging  Lord  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt :"  his  name,  "  Amosis,"  that  is,  "  bom  of  the  Moon.** 
There  is  peculiar  propriety  in  the  assumed  appellation :  having  ex- 
pelled the  foreign  intruders  from  his  country,  he  calls  himself,  when 
entering  on  the  undisputed  government  of  Egypt,  "  the  avenging 
Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country."  This  was  the  Pharaoh 
whose  dreams  Joseph  interpreted,  and  who  received  Jacob  and  hia 
fiunily,  and  appointed  Goshen  for  the  place  of  their  residence.  The 
immediate  descendant  of  this  prince  was  the  first  sovereign  of  die 
fCighteenth  dynasly. 

Amenophis  1. — The  contents  of  his  first  or  titular  ring  are^ 
'"  Pharaoh,  Director  of  Offerings."  His  name,  ^ven  in'the  seccmd 
tring,  is,  "  Amenophis  (I.,)  Son  of  Amosis."  He  also  appears  to 
Ihave  been  a  very  warlike  and  successful  prince,  although,  as  will  be 
«een  hereafter,  it  is  possible  that  he  obtained  the  public  honour  doe 
at  least  to  a  portion  of  his  father^s  exploits.  In  a  grotto  near  Aboo« 
simbel  he  is  represented  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  small  temple, 
attended  by  an  officer  of  state,  who  holds  over  him  a  feather  fan, 
and  two  other  fly-flaps.  In  a  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquitieis 
now  in  the  Louvre,  are  several  small  tablets,  which  not  only  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  this  king,  but  also  show  the  affection  with 
which  his  memory  was  cherished,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
affection  was  evinced.  These  tablets  appear  to  have  been  intended 
to  be  worn  on  the  breast.  On  them  this  sovereign  is  represented 
grasping  captives  by  the  hair,  carrying  them  with  their  heads  down- 
ward, and  preparing  to  destroy  them  with  a  curved  battle-axe. 
Several  of  these  captives  are  clad  in  leopards'  skins,  and  are  natives 
of  the  south ;  others,  from  their  ample  drapery,  appear  to  belong  to 
colder  climates.  Conventionally  they  represent  the  Ethiopian  and 
Asiatic  people;  and  we  may  conclude  that  Amenophis  carried  on 
wars  successfully  against  both.  It  is  curious  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  be  able  to  trace  out,  not  only  the  public  events,  but  even 
some  particulars  in  the  family  history  of  the  Pharaoh  who  reigned 
in  Egypt  while  Uie  patriarch  Jacob  dwelt  there.  In  a  tablet  in  the 
British  Museum  this  prince  is  represented  with  two  women,  one 
black,  and  the  other  of  a.&ir  complexion.  The  first  bears  the  title  of 
"  Royal  Dame ;"  and  as  her  name  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  the 
queen  of  Amosis,  it  is  fairly  inferred  that  she  was  the  widow  of  that 
prince ;  and  that  Amenophis  is,  in  this  instance,  placed  before  us  in 
company  with  his  queen  and  the  queen«dowager,  whose  name  was 
Ahnios  Nofre  Art. 
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From  several  monumental  sculptures  it  is  evident,  that  this 
sovereign  was  regarded  with  a  degree  of  respect  bordering  on 
religious  reverence.  In  one  of  the  little  chapels  excavated  among 
the  quarries  of  Silsilis  in  the  reign  of  Manepthah,  Ameuophis  I., 
along  with  Atmoo,  and  another  Egyptian  deity,  receives  an  offering 
of  incense  from  the  king:  and  in  the  tombs  of  private  individuals  at 
Thebes  similar  honours  are  paid  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  deceased. 
One  of  these  tombs  is  of  the  age  of  Manephthah  I. ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  inscriptions  that  a  special  priesthood  was  instituted  to  pay 
these  honours  to  Amenophis. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thothmosis  I.,  whose  title  was, 
"  Pharaoh  great  in  the  World  through  his  Offerings  :'*  his  hiero* 
glyphical  name,  "  Thothmosis  (I.,)  like  the  Sun  in  his  Rising." 
His  wife  was  Ahmos.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  reign  is  fully  attested  by  the  splendid  structures  which 
he  raised,  and  which  still  bear  his  name.  Although  some  smal]  and 
fragmentary  remains  have  been  found  at  Thebes  which  bear  the 
Dame  of  Osortasen,  it  seems  now  placed  beyond  doubt  that  Thoth- 
mosis b^an  the  erection  of  the  great  palace  of  Kamak.  The  un- 
equalled boldness  and  grandeur  of  the  architectural  designs  for  this 
erection  will  always  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  There  appears  to 
be  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  plan  laid  down  at  the  outset 
not  only  comprehended  the  noble  structures  and  obelisks  raised  by 
this  prince,  but  also,  in  great  measure  at  least,  those  built  by  his 
Buccessors  on  this  site  throughout  the  following  centuries. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  arts  at  this  period  is  abundantly  dis- 
played by  existing  remains.  There  is  a  memorial  of  Thothmosis  I. 
found  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  El- Assasef  A  gate  of  red 
iaodstone  of  beautiful  execution  is  still  standing  amid  ruins  bearing 
his  name,  with  ttiose  of  his  successors.  He  here  appears  accom- 
pinied  by  the  queen-dowager,  wife  of  Amenoph  I.,  as  that  prince 
had  been  represented  accompanied  by  the  widow  of  his  father 
Amosis.  She  is  described  as  wife  and  sister  of  a  king,  and  as  ruler 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  One  of  the  monuments,  recording  the 
services  of  a  military  oflBcer,  mentions  the  wars  of  Thothmosis  1. 
io  Ethiopia,  and  also  in  the  land  of  Naharaina,  which  is  known  to 
mean  Mesopotamia.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  during  this  reign  ex- 
tended as  far  up  the  Nile  as  the  Island  of  Argo  in  Upper  Nubia, 
htitude  lO""  12'  N.,  a  little  above  the  Third  Cataract,  where  a 
hieroglyphical  tablet  has  been  foimd  bearing  the  names  of  Thoth- 
moais  I.  and  Amenoph  III.  ^ 

The  reason  which  induced  these  sovereigns  to  rear  the  noble 
boilings  of  Thebes  is  easily  explained.     This  place  had  afforded  a 
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refuge  for  the  native  princes  of  Egypt  during  the  long  period  that 
the  Shepherds  held  dominion  over  the  lower  country.  When,  there- 
fore, the  intruders  had  been  expelled,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom  restored  to  its  legitimate  rulers,  they  were  disposed  to 
employ  their  riches  and  efforts  to  6mament  and  enlarge  their  south- 
em  capital. 

During  the  time  that  Thothmosis  I.  reigned  in  Egypt,  the  patri- 
arch Jacob  died  in  Goshen.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
the  most  wonderful  productions  of  man  and  the  glorious  revelations 
of  God !  Here,  while  all  that  human  wisdom  and  wealth,  science 
and  skill,  genius  and  perseverance,  could  possibly  effect,  were  laid 
under  contribution  to  rear  the  gorgeous  and  imperishable  structures 
of  Thebes,  while  immense  political  power  and  unbounded  resources 
stood  out  in  glorious  array,  and  invested  Egypt  with  undying  fame, 
— an  event  occurred,  in  the  tents  of  the  humble  Hebrews,  which,  in 
intrinsic  importance  and  glorious  results,  far  outvied  all  the  lustre 
of  Egyptian  history.  The  patriarch  who  had  talked  with  Jehovah, 
and  wrestled  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, — ^the  dying  Jacob, 
inspired  by  the  prescient  Spirit  of  God,  was  heard  addressing  his 
twelve  sons  in  language  whicli,  even  at  that  time,  gave  them  wonder- 
ful intimations  of  the  divine  purpose  and  will  in  the  election  of  the 
house  of  Israel ;  and  which  continues  to  be,  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
an  illustrious  evidence  of  the  heavenly  character  of  human  redemp- 
tion,— a  splendid  proof  of  the  truth,  faithfulness,  and  goodness  of 
God. 

Thothmosis  II.  was  the  next  sovereign.  His  assumed  title  was, 
"  Pharaoh  great  in  the  World :"  his  royal  name  "  Thothmosis  (II.,) 
beneficent  King  of  the  World.''  His  sway  appears  to  have  been  as 
ext^sive  as  that  of  his  predecessor;  for  his  name  has  been  found 
at  Gebel-el-Birkel,  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i,  p.  52, 
note,)  the  Napata  of  the  Romans.  In  his  reign  we  first  find 
mention  of  "  the  royal  son,"  or  prince,  "  of  Ethiopia,"  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  been  inferred  that  during  this  period  Ethiopia 
formed  a  vice-regal  government  dependent  on  Egypt.  Wilkinson 
seems  inclined  to  conjecture  that  this  addition  was  made  to  the 
dominions  of  Egypt  by  the  marriage  of  Amenophis  I.  with  an 
Ethiopian  princess. 

Our  means  of  sketching  the  history  of  this  country  during  the 
reign  of  Thothmosis  IL  are  exceedingly  limited :  in  fact,  scarcely 
any  records  of  his  time  have  been  preserved. 

Ambnsb,  sister  of  Thothmosis  II.,  succeeded  him.  Her  assumed 
title  was,  "Pharaoh  devoted  to  Justice:"  her  hieroglyphical  name, 
"  Amounait."    Her  reign,  says  Wilkinson,  has  given  rise  to  more 
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doubts  than  that  of  any  other  soyereign  of  this  dynasty.  Whether 
she  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  Thothmosis  L  or  Thothmosis 
n.,  or  reigned  supreme  between  Uiem,  or  after  the  latter,  are  ques- 
tions which  have  been  fully  canvassed  by  learned  authors.  Cham- 
poUion-Figeae,  and  Mr.  Osbum,  have  adopted  the  last-named  con- 
clusion, which  seems  supported  by  ihe  greatest  wei^t  of  evidence. 
That  she  was  daughter  of  Thothmosis  I.  is  proved  by  the  obelisk 
before  the  granite  sanctuary  at  E^amak.  (Kenrick's  Egypt,  vol.  ii, 
p.  212.) 

The  state  of  the  arts  during  her  reign  is  shovm  by  a  most 
remarkable  specimen,  still  extant  in  the  great  obelisks  at  Eamak. 
They  were  erected  by  this  queen  in  the  same  central  court  of  that 
pile  of  buildings  in  which  the  smaller  obelisks  of  Thothmosis  I.  stood, 
but  are  fiir  superior  to  them  in  magnitude  and  beauty.  Of  th^ 
execution  Rosellini  thus  speaks:  "All  the  figures  are  delineated 
with  such  purity  and  freedom,  cut  with  such  art,  and  relieved  within 
the  excava^ted  part  with  such  perfection  and  precision  of  outline, 
that  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  in  contemplating  them,  and  wonder 
how  it  has  been  possible  to  work  this  hardest  of  materials,  so  that 
eveiy  figure  seems  rather  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  seal  than 
engraven  with  a  chisel.  The  fragments  of  the  companion  obelisk, 
which  are  lying  on  the  ground,  may  be  handled :  those  parts  whidi 
represent  animals,  in  particular,  are  treated  with  such  accuracy  of 
di«ign  and  finish  of  execution,  as  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  finest 
cameos  of  the  Ghreeks.  The  pyramidion  represents  Amunre  seated, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  king,  whom  he  thus  inan- 
gimtes-.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hierogly- 
phical  inscriptions.  The  central  column  is  occupied  by  the  custom- 
ary form  of  dedication ;  but  the  two  lateral  columns — ^which  in  some 
obelisks,  as  in  tiiat  of  Heliopolis,  are  left  vacant,  in  others  are  filled 
by  inscriptions  of  subsequent  sovereigns — are  here  occupied  more 
than  half-way  down  witti  repetitions  of  the  figure  of  Amunre  on  one 
aide ;  on  ttie  other,  of  the  dedicating  sovereign,  who  offbrs  to  the 
god  wine,  ointment^  milk,  perJEumes,  and  sacred  insignia.  The 
dedication  and  offering  are  usually  in  the  name  of  Ment-Amen, 
(Amense,)  but  in  some  of  the  compartments  the  youthflil  Tfioth- 
mosis  IDL  appears,  bringing  an  olRnring  to  Ae  god." — Kenrick, 
vol.  ii,  p.  214.  • 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  if  our  chronology  is  correct, 
that  Joseph  died ;  biff  wonderful  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's  dreams, 
and  consequent  advancement  to  honour,  having  occurred  during  ilie 
hitter  part  of  the  reign  of  Amosis.  It  is  probable  that  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death,  although  treated  with  honofurable  distinction, 
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he  ceased  to  haye  any  connexion  with  the  affiadrs  at  govemmeDt 
Yet,  although  unconnected  with  the  administration  of  public  afiaira, 
his  death  was  a  most  important  event  both  for  Egypt  and  for  Israel 
It  severed  the  bond  which  had  long  held  the  rising  house  of  Jacob 
in  friendly  relation  to  the  imperial  power  of  the  Phaiaohs.  Alien 
from  each  other  in  blood,  language,  habits,  and  religion,  as  were  the 
two  people;  the  Hebrew  ex-minister,  whose  inspired  wisdom  had 
saved  Egypt  from  being  desolated  by  famine,  soon  after  it  had  been 
delivered  from  foreign  domination,  would  stand  an  admitted  memo- 
rial of  the  obligation  under  which  Egypt  was  laid  to  Israel,  as  long 
as  he  lived :  but  his  death  removed  all  this  evidence,  and  left  the 
authorities  of  Egypt  to  act  as  state-policy  might  suggest. 

There  seems,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that^  even  before  the  death 
of  Joseph,  the  Hebrews  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  Egyptians 
as  friendly  visitors,  who  were  at  liberty  to  retire  firom  the  country 
whenever  they  pleased.  This  appears  fix)m  the  words  used  by 
Joseph  just  before  his  death :  '*  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  bring 
you  out  of  this  land."  Cren.  1,  24.  It  can,  therefore,  elicit  no  sur- 
prise, that,  when  this  impediment  was  removed,  jealousy  was  soon 
engendered,  nor  that  this  should  soon  issue  in  persecution. 

Amense  had  two  husbands,  but  was  herself  queen-regnant.  We 
have  undoubted  proof  that  glass  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
during  her  reign,  at  least  for  ornamental  purposes;  a  large  glass 
bead  having  been  discovered  which  bears  her  name.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain, from  sculptured  representations,  that  the  mode  of  irrigating 
land  was  similar  to  that  of  the  present  day,  by  the  shadoof,  or  pole 
and  bucket.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  iliat  the  modem  Egyptians 
have  a  tradition,  that  this  mode  of  watering  the  land  was  derived 
from  Uieir  Pharaonic  predecessors.  The  manufacture  of  linen  doth* 
the  arch,  and  other  important  inventions  supposed  to  be  of  more 
recent  date,  are  found  delineated  in  sculptures  executed  during 
this  reign. 

Thothmosis  hi.  succeeded  Amense.  Kenrick  supposes  him  to 
have  been  her  brother;  (Kenrick,  vol.  ii,  p.  212;)  but  this  notion 
appeaVs  to  be  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  sculptures 
on  the  great  obelisk  at  Euumak,  Amense  appears  with  this  Tho&- 
mosis  as  a  youth,  (ibid.,  p.  214,)  presenting  offerings.  Now,  seeing 
that  Amense  reigned  nearly  twenty-tyo  years,  and  that  her  brother 
Thothmosis  II.  reigned  twenty  years  before  her,  this  could  not  be. 
if  her  successor  was  also  her  brother.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  he  was  her  son.  His  title  was,  "Pharaoh, 
Builder  of  the  World;"  his  name,  "Thothmosis  (IH.,)  Benefactor 
of  the  World."    This  prince  is  generally  believed  to  lutve  been  the 
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Moeris  of  Herodotus  and  Manetho.  His  reign  is  one  of  the  most 
l^orioiM  in  tiie  annals  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Monumental 
remains  in  great  variety,  bearing  his  name,  prove  that  the  limits  of 
Egyptian  role  had  not  been  diminished  in  any  direction. 

The  most  magnificent  erections  of  this  prince  are  those  with 
which  Thebes  was  adorned ;  many  of  them  still  remain.  There  is 
a  mutilated  obelisk  at  Constantinople  which  is  of  this  reign,  and 
probably  at  first  stood  in  the  central  court  at  Eamak.  Another,  of 
the  same  date,  is  at  Rome,  and  was  placed  before  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran  by  Sixtus  V.  This  is  the  most  lofty,  and  the  most 
perfect  in  execution,  of  all  that  are  extant;  the  central  column  of 
hieroglyphics,  which  bears  only  the  titles  of  Thothmes  UI.,  was 
execoted  during  his  reign,  while  the  lateral  columns  were  added  by 
his  grandson  Thothmes  lY. 

One  of  the  most  remarka^e  and  "  instructiye  memorials  of  this 
reign  is  a  painting  in  a  tomb  at  Quoomeh,  copied  by  Mr.  Hoskins 
m  his  '  Travels  in  Ethiopia.'  ^  It  represents  four  principal  nations 
rf  the  earth  bringing  their  tribute  to  the  king,  who  is  seated  on  his 
throne.  Two  obelisks  of  red  granite,  beside  which  the  various 
objects  are  deposited  by  the  bearers,  and  registered  by  the  royal 
scribes,  probably  mark  the  great  court  of  the  palace  at  Kamak  as 
the  scene  of  the  ceremony." — KenricKs  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  p.  219.  One 
part  of  this  procession  is  composed  of  negroes,  mixed  with  men  of 
a  red-brown  colour,  like  ihe  Egyptians.  They  bring  only  natural 
productions, — blocks  of  ebony,  tusks  of  ivory,  coloured  stones, 
ostrieh-eggs  and  feathers,  a  tree,  gold  and  silver  in  rings,  bags,  and 
iDgots,  and  a  variety  of  animals.  The  name  of  the  land  has  been 
r^d  Fount  or  Pkunt ;  but  this  gives  no  certain  information  of  its 
geography.  ^Another  portion  of  the  procession  is  specifically  called 
"Nations  of  the  South."  From  the  products  which  they  bring, 
they  are  evidently  inhabitants  of  the  African  continent, — Libyans, 
Nubians,  and  Ethiopians.  A  third  portion  presets  persons  similar 
to  the  E^^tians  and  Libyans  in  colour,  but  differing  greatly  from 
them  in  oostome.  These  bring  vases  of  silver  and  gold,  of  beauti- 
fsl  form  and  workmanship.  They  probably  represent  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  other  nations  of  Palestine.  Another  company  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  white  complexion,  with  reddish  hair  and  beards. 
They  bring  ring-money  of  gold  and  silver,  coloured  woods,  precious 
stones,  and  vases.  It  is  equally/  difficult  to  fix  the  geography  of  this 
porti<m  of  the  processlbn,  as  it  is  to  specify  with  certainty  that  of 
fte  preceding  parts.  Their  dress  and  colour  agree  with  those  of 
the  dwellers  in  Northern  Media,  on  the  south  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
A  company  of  women  with  children,  of  this  nation,  and  of  people 
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of  the  Boath,  closes  the  ceremony.  As  this  representation  etn 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  supposition  that  it  depicts  an 
historical  &ct,  we  may  condnde  that  we  hare  here  a  striking 
exhibition  of  the  wide  range  of  Egyptian  power  and  influence  at 
this  period. 

But  if  any  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  strict  historical  chanw- 
ter  of  this  representation,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  monumeirt 
which  is  known  as  "  The  Statistical  Table  of  Kamak."  This  doon- 
ment  is  of  the  reign  of  Thothmosis  III. ;  aiid  the  inscription  placed 
above  it  declares  its  object  to  be — to  record  the  victories  of  this 
sovereign.  It  seems  to  be  the  identical  tablet  which  the  priests 
exhibit^  and  explained  to  the  Boman  Oennanicns,  when  he  was  at 
Thebes.  (Tacitus,  Annales,  lib.  ii,  cap.  60.)  It  records  a  series  of 
successful  expeditions  into  different  countries,  with  a  particular 
enumeration  of  the  tributes  levied  on  them  respectively.  Althou^ 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  nations  intend^ 
to  be  specified,  several  parts  of  the  tablet  having  been  mutilated, 
and  the  gec^praphical  terms  which  remaSn  being  exceedingly  obseore 
and  difiBcult  of  application;  yet  the  enumeration  of  the  tribute 
levied  on  those  subject  nations  is  most  precisely  given.  As  Tadtiis 
observes,  "  The  inscription  farther  stated  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
conquered  nations ;  the  specific  weight  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  quan- 
tity of  arms,  the  number  of  horses,  the  offerings  of  ivory  and  of 
rich  perfumes,  presented  to  the  temples  of  Egypt;  the  measure 
of  grain,  and  the  various  supplies,  administered  by  every  nation ; 
mining  altogether  a  prodigious  revenue,  no  way  inferior  to  flie 
taxes  of  late  years  collected  either  by  Parthian  despotism,  or  the 
authority  of  Bome." — Annals,  book  ii,  chi^).  60. 

Whether  Thothmosis  EEL  carried  on  tiiese  successful  warlike 
operations  in  person  or  by  his  generals,  cannot  now  be  ascertained; 
but  that  at  this  period  Egypt  held  many  surrounding  countries  in 
tributary  subjection,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the  na« 
tions  for  wisdom  and  power,  must  be  received  as  an  undoubted  &et 

Another  remaikable  monument  of  this  age  is  that  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  '*  The  Tablet  of  Kamak."  It  is  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  a  diamber,  evidently  built  for  the  purpose,  in  the  palace  of 
Kamak  at  Thebes ;  and  represents  Thotiimosis  III.  offering  gifts  to 
a  series  of  sixty-one  kings,  disposed  in  four  lines  around  the  walls. 

But,  after  all,  probably  the  most  interesting  remnant  of  sculpture 
relating  to  this  reign  whidi  has  been  preserved  to  our  time,  is  a 
tomb,  at  Thebes,  of  a  person  named  Pekshare,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  "a  superintendent  of  great  bmldings"  under  Thothmosis  IIL 
On  the  walls  of  this  tomb  the  singular  representation  is  found  which 
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ii  qx>keii  of  in  a  preceding  volume,  (Hebrew  People,  p.  80,)  and 
which  describes  the  labonrs  of  tiie  Hebrews  under  their  taskmasters, 
while  employed  in  making  bricks.  In  that  passage,  the  certainty 
of  this  application  is  fhlly  proved;  and  we  have  here  an  undoubted 
eridence  of  that  cruel  bondage  which  Israel  sufRsred  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  This  fiiUy  accords  with  the  date  ascribed  in  this  work  to 
die  Exodus,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Appendix,  notes 
5  and  7. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  sJthough  our  arrangement  gives 
but  twelve  years  and  nine  months  for  the  reign  of  this  sovereign, 
some  of  .the  monuments  speak  of  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  years 
of  his  reign ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  monumental  allusions  to 
Amense  have  been  frequently  defaced.  Difierent  theories  have  been 
propounded  for  the  purpose  of  solving  these  difficulties.  Bunsen 
aad  Lepsius  suppose  that  Amense  was  daughter  of  Thothmosis  1., 
and  sister  to  the  second  and  third  sovereigns  of  this  name ;  and 
that  she  exercised  the  powers  of  a  regent  during  their  minority. 
Champollion-Figeac  and  Osbum,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  tim1( 
the  was  sister  of  Thothmosis  II.  and  mother  of  Thothmosis  III, 
whidi  seems  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis.  In  that  case  it  becomes 
fikdy  that  the  monuments  were,  after  the  accession  of  Thoth- 
mosis HL,  altered  so  as  to  make  his  reign  b^in  with  his  births  thus 
encelling  all  that  portion  of  the  reign  of  Amense  after  the  bnrth  of 
hor  son,  and  appropriating  all  tibis  period  to  him. 

Bat  whatever  disputable  points  may  stand  connected  with  the 
ebonology  of  this  reign,  we  are  fuUy  entitled  to  r^ard  it  as  identi- 
fied with  the  hard  and  cruel  bondage  of  the  Israelites.  This  was 
the  king  that  "  knew  not  Joseph,"  the  Hebrew  ex-governor  having 
fied  three  years  before  his  mother  ascended  the  throne.  Thoth- 
mosis HL  eiUier  originated,  or  greatly  increased,  tliat  violent  perse- 
ention  of  tiie  Hebrews  which  terminated  in  the  Exodus. 
.  Amxnophis  IL,  the  son  of  the  preceding  monarch,  succeeded  his 
fattier  on  the  throne.  His  symbolical  title  was,  "  Pharaoh  great  in 
aU  Lands;"  his  r^gal  name,  *' Amenophis  (IL,)  Buler  in  the  pure, 
jast  Land,"  that  is  Egypt.  We  know  but  little  of  the  events  of  his 
nign,  whi<^  lasted  nearly  twenty-six  years.  The  obelisk  at  Aln- 
wick Castle,  brou^t  firom  Egypt  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  is  inscribed 
lift  his  name;  bat  it  simply  records  the  &c^  of  his  having  erected 
tvo  obelisks  to  the  god  Eneph.  A  sculptured  representation  of 
him  is  fonad  in  an  efcavated  chapel  at  Ibrim,  where  he  appears 
seated  with  two  princes  or  great  officers.  One  of  tiiem,  Osorsate, 
pnseats  to  him  the  animal  productions  of  the  southern  regions, — 
Ions,  jackals^  and  hares;  an  inaeription  above  specifying  their  num- 
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bers.    He  also  added  to  the  erections  at  Thebes;  but  moat  of  hki 
inrorks  there  have  perished. 

Thothmosis  IY.,  son  of  Amenophis  II.,  succeeded  his  fitther. 
He  assumed  as  his  title,  '*  Pharaoh,  Edifier  of  all  Lands  ;*'  and  took 
for  his  name,  "Thothmosis  (IV.)"  He  reigned  nine  years  and 
eight  months.  The  hierogljphical  inscriptions  of  this  reign,  whidi 
are  very  beautifully  executed,  record  the  victories  of  this  prince 
over  the  people  of  Ethiopia ;  and  a  stele,  engraven  on  a  rock  of 
granite  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilile,  opposite  to  Philie,  mentions 
A  victory  gained  by  him  over  the  Libyans  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
Teign.  He  also  appears  in  the  tomb  of  an  oflBcer  at  Quomeh,  seated 
on  a  tibrone ;  on  the  base  of  which  are  nine  foreigners,  apparently 
Asiatics,  boimd  in  the  manner  in  which  captive  nations  are  repre- 
:6ented  on  Egyptian  monuments. 

During  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrews 
was  at  its  height.  It  is  more  than  probeible  that  he  issued  the  saa- 
guinary  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  male  in&nts,  as  Moses  was 
bom  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

Amenophis  IU.,  son  of  Thothmosis  IV.  and  his  queen  Manthe- 
moa»  next  ascended  the  throne.  His  title  was,  "  Pharaoh,  Lord  of 
Justice;"  his  regal  name,  ''Amenophis  (UI.)"  He  reigned  thirty 
years  and  five  months,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  We  have  no  evidence,  prior  to  this 
reign,  that  Egypt  had  any  permanent  occupation  of  Kubia  higktt 
up  the  Nile  than  Semneh ;  but  the  temple  of  Soleb,  which  stands  a 
degree  farther  south,  contains  proof  that  "under  Amenoph  IIL  the 
boundary  of  the  empire  extended  thus  far." — KenricVs  Egypt^  voL 
ii,  p.  254.  This  sovereign  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Memnon 
of  Manetho  and  Herodotus.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tales  whidt 
have  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  exploits  of  Moses  at  the  head 
of  an  Egyptian  army  against  the  Ethiopians,  they  must  have  been 
achieved  in  this  reign.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  under  the 
government  and  patronage  of  Amenophis  III.,  the  brother  of  the 
princess  who  had  adopted  the  persecuted  infant,  that  the  future 
leader  and  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  was  brought  up  and  tauj^fc 
"  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  became  "  mighty  in  words 
and  deeds." 

As  this  portion  of  Egyptian  history  was  the  period  of  Hebrew 
persecution,  and  the  precursor  of  the  Exodus,  it  may  be  important 
to  show — as  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  dbing— the  extravagant^ 
superhuman  assumption  which  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  at  this  time 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  almost,  if  not  fully,  to  amount  to  the 
claim  of  proper  divinity.    In  the  case  of  Amenophis  III.,  th^re  is 
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reason  to  belie?c  that  this  pretension  was  advanced  iu  the  most 
prominent  and  imposing  manner.  It  was  slated  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  (Patriarchal  Age,  p.  475,)  that  *'  a  small  edifice  was 
erected  by  the  side  of  every  teniple,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
through  the  adytum  or '  sanctuary ;'  so  that  it  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  the  holy  of  holies,  the  perfection  or  crowning  mystery 
of  the  entire  worship."  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  preva- 
lent doctrine  that  God  created  all  things  at  first  by  the  primary 
emanation  from  himself, — his  First-bom.  And  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  their  principles  of  metempsychosis,  this  Divine  Being 
was  expected  to  become  incarnate,  and  appear  as  an  infimt  in  this 
world.  As  such,  he  is  always  represented  as  the  third  person  in 
the  trinity  of  Egypt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  arose  from  a  corrupted  tra- 
dition of  the  primitive  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  preserved  among 
the  early  settlers  in  Egypt,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  their  de-' 
scendants.  In  the  application  of  these  doctrines,  a  practice  at  this 
time  obtained  of  representing  the  Egyptian  triad  by  the  figures  of 
the  royal  family.  Thus  the  first  person  in  this  trinity  is  frequently 
exhibited  by  the  sculptured  representation  of  the  Pharaoh  who  built 
the  temple;  the  second  person,  or  the  Divine  Mother,  by  that  of  his 
wife,  the  queen;  and  consequently  their  first  son  would  assume  the 
character  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  promised  Seed.  This  was  the 
case  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  in  the  instance  of  Amenophis  III., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Thothmosis  IV.  Prior  to  the  birth  of  this 
prince,  the  queen  is  represented  in  the  character  of  the  goddess 
Athor,  in  the  presence  of  the  god  Thoth,  who,  holding  a  roll  of 
papyrus,  is,  as  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  supposed  to  be  addressing 
her  on  her  approaching  maternity.  In  the  next  scene,  the  queen  is 
conducted  by  the  god  Kneph  into  an  apartment  called  ma-en-inisa, 
or  "  the  birth-place," — the  same  appellation  as  is  given  to  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  temple  before  described, — while  the  goddess 
Athor,  who  stretches  toward  her  the  key  of  life,  leads  her  to  the 
bed.  Here  attendant  goddesses  await  her ;  and  the  scenes  describe 
the  mystical  character  of  the  place  which  is  regarded  as  the  birth- 
plaee  of  the  infant  god.  In  the  next  sculpture,  Amunre  is  seen 
bolding  the  youthful  prince,  whom  a  hawk-headed  god  has  pre- 
lenied  to  him.  He  is  addressing  the  child,  and  declares  that  he 
bestows  upon  him  life,  stability,  purity,  and  happiness,  magnanimity, 
and  dominion  on  the  throne  of  Horus.  Afterward  follow  scenes  de- 
scribing the  purification  and  inauguration  of  the  young  prince. 

In  this  manner  the  birth  of  the  Pharaoh  is  described  who  sat 
upon  the  throne  when  Moses  was  brought  up  at  the  Egyptian  court 
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By  these  significant  ceremonies  he  is  associated  with  divinity,  and 
not  very  obscurely  idenfcified  with  the  promised  Seed,  the  incarnate 
Bedeemer. 

HoRUS,  son  of  Amenophis  III.,  succeeded  his  father.  His  hiero- 
glyphic title  was,  "Pharaoh,  Director  of  the  Worlds,  approved  of 
the  Sun ;"  his  regal  name,  **  the  beloved  of  Amoun,  Horns  in  the 
Assemblies."  It  is  not  likely  that  this  prince  made  less  pretensions 
to  divinity  than  his  father.  A  suflBcient  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  regal  name  which  he  assumed,  Horns;  this  being  the  title  of 
the  infant  deity  who,  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  slew  the  great  ser« 
pent  by  piercing  his  head ;  on  which  account  he  was  identified  with 
the  Grecian  Apollo,  the  Indian  Chreeshna,  and  the  Scandinavian 
Thor.  This  prince  reigned  thirty- eight  years  and  five  months.  In 
a  grotto  near  the  Second  Cataract,  he  is  represented  in  the  form  of 
tiie  youthful  god  Horus,  suckled  by  the  goddess  Anouke.  The 
principal  monuments,  however,  of  this  reign  are  in  the  quarries  of 
Silsilis.  He  here  appears  seated  on  a  throne,  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  military  chiefs,  while  two  others  shade  him 
with  fans  attached  to.  long  spears,  and  an  attendant,  keeping  his 
face  towards  the  king  as  he  walks,  scatters  grains  of  incense  on  a 
censer  which  he  holds  out  towards  him.  It  is  evidently  the  cele- 
bration of  a  military  triumph,  for  a  victory  which  he  gained  over  the 
Africans. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Horus  that  Moses  inter- 
posed, in  the  hope  of  rescuing  his  kindred  from  their  bondage,  and 
was  in  consequence  obliged  to  flee  into  Midian. 

The  successor  of  Horus  was  Ramses  I.  His  title  was,  "  Pharaoh, 
inexorable  Avenger  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;"  his  name, 
"  Ramses  (I.)"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  strikingly 
corroborates  the  arrangement  which  I  have  made  of  Egyptian  histoiy, 
that  we  are  here,  for  the  first  time  in  this  dynasty,  puzzled  with  a 
discrepancy  between  the  lists  and  the  monuments.  Little  is  known, 
too,  of  the  reign  of  this  prince.  His  tomb  has  indeed  been  found 
covered  with  rubbish,  and  utterly  destitute  of  sbulpture,  but  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  which  show  that  it  was  erected,  and  that  some 
of  these  were  executed,  during  his  lifetime.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
evidence  that  any  monumental  or  other  inscription  to  his  memory 
was  made  after  his  death.  His  whole  case  is  in  perfect  agreement 
with  his  being  the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea.  This 
prince  sat  on  the  throne  when  Moses  returned  from  Midian.  He 
was  the  subject  of  the  plagues,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  insane 
resistance  of  almighty  power.  After  this  terrible  calamity  to  the 
Egyptian  state  a  new  monarch  ascended  the  throne, — 
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Sbthos  I.,  whose  royal  title  was,  "  Pharaoh^  firm  in  Justice;"  his 
name,  *'  the  Servant  of  Amoon,  Sethos  (I.)"  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  he  undertook,  a  military  expedition  against  the 
same  nations  whom  the  Thothmoses  and  Amenophis  had  previously 
reduced  to  subjection : — a  fisbct  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some 
internal  convulsion  or  weakness  had  emboldened  these  tributaries 
to  throw  oflf  the  Egyptian  yoke.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
of  any  events  more  likely  to  produce  this  rebellion  than  the  terrible 
humiliation  of  Egypt  under  the  plagues,  and  the  prostration  of  her 
power  by  the  triumphant  Exodus  of  Israel.  The  campaign  thus  com- 
menoed  was  eminently  successful ;  and  elaborate  sculptures  describe 
the  prowess  of  the  king,  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  and  the  reduction 
of  their  fortresses. 

Similar  sculptures  exhibit  other  successful  wars  in  which  this 
prince  engaged,  and  magnify  his  valour  and  triumphs.  From  these 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Sethos  carried  his  successful  arms  even 
into  Asia  Minor.  These  warlike  operations  took  place  during  the 
wandering  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness ;  for  Sethos  reigned 
nearly  thirty-three  years.  The  tomb  of  this  Pharaoh,  discovered 
by  Belzoni  in  the  Bab-el-Melook,  is  the  most  splendid  that  has  yet 
been  unveiled  to  modem  eyes.  It  contains  a  representation  which 
is  found  repeated  with  some  variations  in  the  tombs  of  other  kings, 
of  this  and  the  following  dynasty,  and  which  seems  designed  to 
assert  the  universality  of  Egyptian  dominion.  It  would  appear 
that,  the  successful  wars  of  Sedios  having  restored  to  Egypt  the 
political  ascendency  and  splendour  which  had  been  so  greatly  ob- 
scured by  the  persecution  of  Israel  and  its  consequences,  the  mon- 
ardi  assumed  claims  to  an  extent  of  dominion  which  had  not  been 
previoinsly  contemplated. 

In  this  tomb, "'  the  god  Horns,  the  symbol  of  royalty,  is  preceded 
bj  four  companies  of  men,  of  different  colour,  physiognomy,  and 
eoetome.  The  first  are  plainly  Egyptians :  the  third  are  blacks : 
the  second,  white,  with  bushy  black  hair,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  noses, 
and  reddish  beards;  they  wear  short  party-coloured  tunics,  with 
sereral  tassels  at  the  lower  extremities:  the  fourth  resemble  the 
people  called  Bebo  in  the  campaigns  of  Ramesis  IV.,  wearing 
feathers  in  their  heads  and  large  cloaks,  and  having  their  bodies 
tattooed.  Taj^en  together,  they  appear  to  have  conventionally 
represented  the  principal  nations  known  to  the  Egyptians;  and  as 
these  wars  did  not  extend  to  Europe,  we  must  seek  the  origmals  in 
Asia "  (Kenrick  vol.  ii,  pp.  264,  265)  and  Afnca. 

A  short  time  since,  this  was  all  that  could  be  said  respecting  the 
wars  of  Sethos :  but  the  labour  and  learning  of  Mr.  W.  Osbum  have 
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cast  much  light  on  this  subject.  He  has  shown  that  the  hiero- 
glyphic sculptures  state  that  Sethos  carried  on  wars  with  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Not  only  is  this  national  name  identified,  but  others 
which  refer  to  tribes  and  districts.  In  the  pictures  which  celebrate 
the  conquests  of  Sethos,  he  has  found  Tyre  and  Zidon,  Arvadon  the 
coast  to  the  north  of  these  cities,  and  the  Hermonites  in  the  hill- 
country  adjoining.  The  Philistines  are  exhibited,  and  their  personal 
appearance,  dress,  and  warlike  manners  and  armour  defined.  The 
Jebusites,  Zuzim,  and  Uittites  are  also  identified  as  having  been 
vanquished  by  Sethos,  as  were  also  the  Amorites  and  Moabites. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  a  few  errors  will  afterward  be  found  in  some  of  these 
solutions :  yet  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  and  one  which  serves 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  Egypt,  that  its  monumental  annals  gener- 
ally recognise  these  Scriptural  appellations,  and  refer  to  them  in  a 
manner  so  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ. 

Ramses  II.  succeeded  his  father.  His  assumed  title  was,  **  Pha- 
raoh vigilant  in  Justice ;''  his  name,  "  the  beloved  of  Amoun,  Ramses 
(II.)"  He  reigned  five  years  and  five  months.  To  this  sovereign 
belong  the  historical  pictorial  representations  found  in  the  temple  at 
Brisoualli  in  Nubia;  where  the  sculptures  in  the  sacred  sanctuary 
represent  the  youthful  monarch  suckled  by  Isis  and  Anouke;  while 
in  the  vestibule  he  is  delineated  as  mounted  in  his  chariot,  and  ac- 
companied by  bis  two  sons,  also  in  chariots,  routing  the  Ethiopians, 
who  are  shown  flying  and  falling  before  the  Egyptian  heroes.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  vestibule,  the  king  is  seated  under  a  rich 
canopy,  while  the  fruits  of  his  victory  are  displayed  in  a  procession, 
in  which  the  principal  productions  of  Africa  are  presented  to  the 
king.  In  another  part,  the  victories  of  this  prince  in  Asia  are  cele- 
brated in  detail  with  great  spirit. 

The  sculptures  on  the  northern  side  of  this  cave  describe  the  wars 
which  Ramses  II.  carried,  on  in  Palestine.  Following  in  the  steps 
of  his  father,  he  successfully  assailed  the  Jebusites,  the  Tynans^ 
and  the  Hittites.  The  sculptures  are,  unfortunately,  much  muii. 
lated;  but  enough  remains  to  identify  these,  nations,  and  to  prove 
that,  just  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  power  of  the  Ganaanitish  nations  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  broken  by  the  successive  invasions  of  Sethos 
and  Ramses  II.  (See  Appendix,  note  8.) 

Ramses  III. — His  title,  as  given  in  the  hieroglyphic  cartouche,  is, 
"Pharaoh  vigilant  in  Justice,  Sesostris,''  that  is,  "approved  of  the 
Sunf  his  name,  "The  beloved  of  Amoun,  Ramses  (III.)"  This 
sovereign  was  the  son  of  Sethos,  and  brother  of  the  preceding  Pha- 
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noh.  He  ms  the  great  Sesostris,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
ttunent  times. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  warlike 
exploits  of  this  Egyptian  conqueror  with  the  fiict,  that  no  notice 
whateyer  is  found  of  him  in  the  Hebrew  history.  Some  learned 
writers  have  been  led  by  this  circumstance  to  arrange  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  so  as  to  make  this  reign  take  place  before  the  Exodus. 
According  to  the  chronological  arrangement  adopted  in  this  wo^ 
DO  difficulty  of  this  kind  occurs,  as  the  Hebrews  crossed  the  Jordan 
in  the  third  year  of  Sesostris ;  and  his  great  campaign,  commenced 
in  his  fifth  year,  would  happen  before  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  ob- 
tuned  any  settled  location  in  Canaan,  or  had  made  themselves 
objects  of  jealousy  or  enmity  to  the  Egyptian  warrior. 

Aceording  to  Herodotus,  the  first  warlike  measure  of  this  monardi 
was  a  maritime  one,  directed  against  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  fSsdled  for  lack  of 
oantieal  knowledge.  On  his  return,  he  raised  a  great  army;  and, 
hafisff  made  extensive  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the 
eoontiy  in  his  absence,  confiding  the  principal  administration  of 
afidrs  to  his  brother,  he  marched  forth  on  a  grand  career  of  conflict 
and  conquest.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  with  accuracy  the  route 
pursaed,  or  the  nations  vanquished,  by  this  Egyptian  king;  some 
of  the  ancients  extending  his  conquesto  from  India  to  the  north  of 
Bmope,  while  some  modem  writers  would  limit  his  waiiike  opera- 
tions almost  entirely  to  Canaan.  TSie  entire  scope  of  the  history 
proves  these  extremes  to  be  alike  unworthy  of  confidence. 

The  first  point  of  attack  appears  to  have  been  the  people  to  the 
loath  o[  Canaan.  Here  Punon,  near  Mount  Hor,  was  besieged  and 
subdued.  While  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  this  place,  Sesostris 
received  ambassadors  from  the^  Shetin,  with  proposals  of  peace;  but 
Hie  tenns  were  such  that  he  rejected  them.  Having  subdued  this 
fortified  city,  and  Ihus  established  his  power  in  the  hilly  region  of 
Edom,  Sesostris  turned  his  arms  northward.  Here,  however,  we 
httfe  no  undoubted  guide  as  to  his  course,  and  little  can  be  offered 
beyond  probable  conjecture.  (See  Appendix,  note  9.)  But  it 
would  appear  that  Sesostris  passed  to  the  south-west  angle  of 
Oaoaan,  where,  accompanied  off  the  coast  by  a  fieet  probably  from 
AaGil<»,  he  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Philistines  to  the  south 
frontier  of  ihe  Jebusites.  From  thence,  fighting  only  with  those 
idio  obtruded  tiiemselves  on  his  way,  by  the  same  route  and  just  in 
tibe  same  manner  as  Pharaoh-Necho  did  in  after-ages,  he  reached 
Ae  land  of  the  Phenicians.  This  people  had  long  before  been  in 
iBlaroourse  with  Egypt    Here  in  all  probability  the  king  strength* 
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ened  his  friendly  relations  with  those  maritime  tribes:  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  some  coercion  might  have  been  used  to  enforce  1ms 
wishes.  That  he  came  into  lids  territory  cannot  be  doubted;  fcxr, 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Phenida,  there  are  yet  extant  monumental 
proo&  of  his  prowess.  These  are  scolptores  in  the  solid  rock  found 
near  Beirout,  which  distinctly  bear  the  titular  diield  of  Bamses  III,, 
with  the  characters,  "the  approred  of  Be." — Trans,  of  the  Royal 
Soc.  ofLit.^  vol.  iii,  p.  106. 

From  Phenicia  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  Sesostris  went  to 
effect  the  great  object  of  his  campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  has  been  already  observed  that,  when  in  the  south  of  Palestine; 
he  received  amba^adors  from  the  Shetin,  and  that  he  refused  their 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  also  appsurent  from  the  monuments,  that  tUs 
warlike  people,  finding  their  overtures  rejected,  took  the  initiative, 
and  besi^ed  the  city  which  Mr.  Osbum  calls  Hadanaz,  and  whidi 
was  in  allianx^e  with  Egypt.  Having  in  a  great  Battle  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  rescued  his  friends,  he  assails  the  capital  of  his  fbas; 
which,  I  think,  stood  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphratei. 
That  it  could  not  lie  in  the  hill-country  of  Judea  is  evident  from 
the  monumental  delineation  of  the  contest:  for  the  attack  is  made 
by  him  **  on  a  fortified  city  standing  on  a  river,  branches  of  Whidi 
flow  round  its  walls,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  trench.  The  enemy,' 
who  wear  long-sleeved  tunics,  have  generally  the  head  shaven,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lock  which  falls  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
wear  mustachios.  Their  shields  are  of  difi^nt  forms — some 
square,  and  apparently  made  of  basket-work ;  others  with  wood,  with 
inonrved  sides.  The  enemy  are  driven  headlong  to  the  fortress, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  precipitated  with  their  horses  and 
chariots  into  the  river." — Kenrick,  vol.  ii. 

The  subject  of  these  sculptures  was  regarded  as  so  important,  that 
another  representation  of  it  is  given  at  Thebes  on  a  gorgeous  scale. 
A  circumstance  strongly  corroborative  of  the  correctness  of  the  view 
here  taken,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  this  conqueror,  is  found  in 
the  &ct,  that  the  Zidonians  are  described  as  assisting  in  this  battie  , 
as  allies  of  the  Egyptians;  (Osbum's  Egypt:  her  Testimony,  p.  86;) 
and,  further,  in  the  tribute  imposed  on  the  conquered  people :  for 
the  treaty  made  between  Sesostris  and  four  chiefs  of  the  Shetin  is 
still  extsuit.  In  this  document  "nothing  can  exceed  the  pompous 
arrogance  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  abject  crouching  submission  of  the 
princes  of  Shetin.  He  grants  them  peace  only  on  condition  of  entire 
submission,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  silver,  precious  stones,  and 
spioery." — Osbum's  Egypt:  her  Testimony,  p. 91.  These  articles 
dearly  indicate  the  ^tem  geography  of  the  country.    It  may, 
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fterofore,  be  fidrly  presumed,  that  S^OBtrifl  marched  his  army  from 
Pknicia  through  the  vale  of  Lebanon,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of 
Ae  Euphrates ;  and  that  by  this  means  he  not  only  virtually  extended 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  that  river,  but  opened  up  a  way  to  oriental 
eommerce  for  Egypt,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Pheniciana 
•^-a  commerce  aftmrard  secured  by  Solomon  on  the  same  route. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  subsequent  progress  of  this  con- 
queror. The  priest  who  explained  the  Egyptian  monuments  of 
Thebea  to  Germanicus,  declared  that  Bameses  had  possessed  Libya, 
Ethiopia,  Media^  Persia,  Bactriana,  and  Scythia,  with  the  territories 
wUdi  the  Syrians,  Armeniims,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cappadoc- 
ians^  inhabit,  extending  his  dominion  from  the  Bithynian  Sea  on  the 
one  side  to  the  Lycian  on  the  other;  (Tacitus,  Annates,  lib.  ii, 
eip.  60;)  upon  which  Mr.  Kenrick  remarks,  "Now  we  know  from 
Ae  monuments  that  the  claim  of  dominion  over  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 
Syria  was  well-founded.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  its  memorials 
emted  in  Asia  Minor,  and  may  yet  perhaps  b^  found  there.  The 
fittey  of  the  Tigris  was  familiar  ground  to  the  military  sovereigns 
of  the  eij^bteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.  Confirmed  in  so  many 
points,  why  should  not  the  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  priests  be 
bdieved,  when  they  tell  us  that  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana  were 
tlse  the  scenes  of  the  conquests  of  Bameses?" — Kenrick,  vol. 
ii,  p.  288. 

The  question  which  the  learned  writer  here  asks,  may  be  answered 
\fj  a  reference  to  the  undoubted  exaggerations,  not  of  the  priests, 
(their  expositions  may  on  some  points  be  sufficiently  questionable,) 
W  of  the  monumental  inscriptions  themselves.  Without,  therefore, 
any  claim  on  behalf  of  Sesostris  to  Media,  Persia,  and 
, — since,  even  if  the  armies  of  these  empires  had  been  sub- 
doed,  Egjrpt  could  not  hold  military  occupation  of  such  an  extensive 
territory, — we  are  fully,  justified  in  receiving  the  testimony  of  the 
aonnments,  when  they  are  confirmed  by  competent  historical 
authority.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that,  marching 
ihrouf^  Asia  Minor,  Sesostris  probably  reduced  various  states  to 
subjection,  and  thus  returned  to  Egypt. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  fact  to  which,  as  coming  under  his  own 
observation,  he  attached  great  importance.  He  discerned  an  evi- 
dent similarity  between  the  Colchians  and  the  Egyptians,  in  respect 
of  their  colour,  hair,  and  general  appearance ;  and  on  conversing 
with  the  former,  he  found  them  possessed  of  a  distinct  traditional 
remembrance  of  their  Egyptian  origin.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
country  was  &med  for  the  production  of  gold — a  circumstance  very 
likely  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Egyptian  king.    To  this  we  may 
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add  the  conjecture  of  Larcher,  who,  referring  to  the  trmdition  handed 
down  by  Yalerins  Flaccas,  considers  it  probable  that  Sesostris, 
attempting  to  pass  into  Europe,  was  defeated  by  the  Thracians,  and 
in  consequence  left  a  detachment  of  his  army  in  Oolchis  to  cover  his 
retreat  One  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  Aboosembd  is 
important)  as  corroborating  our  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
campugn.  It  declares  that  the  king  had  employed  the  captives 
taken  in  his  Asiatic  wars  on  those  works. 

On  returning  to  Egypt,  Sesostris  very  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion through  the  treachery  of  his  brother,  who  caused  his  tent  to  be 
fired  in  the  night.  From  this  danger  the  king  escaped  with  flie 
loss  of  two  of  his  children ;  and  having  overcome  every  difGiculty,  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign  to  the  improvement  of  his 
country.  In  the  chief  city  of  every  name  he  erected  a  temple  to  the 
tutelary  deity,  and  employed  the  captives  whom  he  had  taken  in  his 
wars  to  drag  stones,  and  do  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work:  so 
tiiat  all  these  buildings  had  inscriptions  placed  on  them,  purporting 
that  they  had  been  raised  by  the  labour  of  captives,  and  not  of 
Egyptians.  The  Exode  of  the  Hebrews  had  removed  a  great  num;- 
ber  of  men  long  devoted  to  this  kind  of  slavery,  and  thus  rendered 
the  importation  of  these  captives  necessary  to  supply  their  place  on 
tiiese  new  public  works.  Diodorus  (lib.  i,  cap.  4)  relates  that  a 
company  of  these  captives  who  had  been  brought  from  Babylon, 
unable  to  bear  the  severe  labour  assigned  them,  -rebelled,  and  seiied 
a  fort  near  the  river,  where  for  a  season  they  defended  themselvea, 
and  wasted  the  neighbouring  country;  that  tiiej  afterward  obtained 
a  pardon,  and  called  the  place  by  the  name  of  their  native  land, 
Babylon. 

After  effecting  great  improvements  in  the  country  by  his  public 
works  and  legislative  measures,  Sesostris  was  afflicted  with  blindness, 
which,  it  is  said,  so  afiected  his  mind  that  he  destroyed  himself 

The  successor  of  Sesostris  was  his  son,  Manephtha,  whose  royal 
name  was,  **  Pharaoh,  strengthened  by  the  Spirit  of  Amoun ;"  his 
title,  "  Manephtha,  devoted  to  Justice."  This  reign,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  length  of  the  preceding  one,  was  short,  extending 
only  to  five  years.  With  Bameses  lU.  we  lose  the  guidance  of  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos,  and  consequently  have  difficulty  in  giving  accu- 
rately the  names  of  the  Pharaohs.  No  proper  historical  monuments 
of  this  reign  exist.  The  Rameseion  contains  the  portraits  of  the 
twenty-three  sons  of  Bameses  III.,  with  their  names  and  offices. 
The  thirteenth,  Manephtha,  bears  the  addition  of  "  King."  He  is 
represented  at  Silsilis  in  acts  of  adoration  to  various  divinities. 
No  great  building  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  this  sovereign. 
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When  his  name  is  found,  it  is  in  trifling  additions  made  to  the 
irorks  of  preceding  monarchs.  His  tomb  at  Bab-el-Melook  is  one 
hnndred  and  sixty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  has  been  ornamented 
irith  great  care  in  the  portions  near  the  entrance.  Here  one  piece 
of  sculpture  still  remains,  of  which  the  colours  are  as  brilliant  as 
when  ^ey  were  first  laid  on.  Manephtha,  crowned  with  a  splendid 
head-dress,  and  clad  in  a  long  transparent  robe,  fringed  at  tiie  bot- 
tom, stands  before  the  hawk-headed  god,  Phre,  who  promises  him 
lengdi  of  days  upon  his  throne.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
practice  of  excavating  the  tomb  during  the  lifetime  of  tbe  king. 
(Kenrick,  vol.  ii,  p.  294.) 

After  the  death  of  Manephtha,  his  son,  Sethos  II.,  ascended  tiie 
throne.  His  regal  title  was,  *'  Pharaoh,  vigilant  in  all  Lands,  the 
Friend  of  Amoun ;"  his  name,  "  Sethos  II.,  Servant  of  Phtha."  He 
is  represented  at  Silsilis  as  making  an  ofiering  to  Amunre,  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  of  his  court,  who  puts  up  a  prayer  for  the  king. 
But  Egypt  had  at  this  time  rapidly  declined  from  the  glory  to  whidi 
it  had  been  raised  by  the  brilliant  genius  and  prowess  of  Rameses 
IIL  We  have  no  history  of  this  reign ;  and  the  low  and  perilous 
condition  of  the  monarchy  is  indicated  at  Silsilis  by  a  curious  and 
uuque  monumental  inscription.  This  Pharaoh  is  represented  as 
(rfbring  a  prayer  to  Amunre,  that  his  son  may  sit  on  the  throne 
after  him, — a  prayer  nowhere  else  found  on  the  sculptures  of  Egypt. 
Taofflr,  or  Taseser,  the  queen  of  Sethos  H.,  is  frequently  represented 
as  making  offerings  to  the  gods,  sometimes  alone,  and  at  others  in 
company  with  her  husband.  There  is  no  date  on  any  of  the  monu- 
ments of  this  sovereign;  and  everything  indicates  that  either  during 
h]0  reign,  or  afterward,  he  was  not  fully  recognised  as  a  legitimate 
m<»Murch  of  Egypt ;  though  he  bore  the  title,  and  held  possession  at 
least  of  Upper  Egjrpt. 

The  son  of  the  preceding  Pharaoh  succeeded  him.  His  assumed 
title  was,  *'  Pharaoh,  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  Sesostris  (IL. ;)"  his 
same,  "  Si-Ptah  Mansphtha."  Of  this  reign  even  less  is  known 
than  of  the  preceding.  He  also  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
not  justly  entitled  to  sovereign  dignity, — a  fact  which  accounts  for 
the  appearance  of  his  name  on  the  monuments,  where,  as  possessing 
sopreme  power,  he  could  compel  it  to  be  placed,  while  it  is  omitted 
from  the  historical  lists.  With  this  reign  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
terminated.  ^ 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  the  period  of  Eg3rptian  history  which  gave 
imperishable  fiune  to  this  nation,  and  stands  so  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  most  interesting  events  of  Hebrew  history,  it  may 
fomblj  occur  to  the  reader  that  tiiere  is  here  a  serious  discrepancy,  * 
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if  not  a  direct  oontrftdiction.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  people  so 
wise,  powerful,  and  refined, — so  polished  in  art,  and  abundant  in  ih» 
enjoyment  of  all  Inznry  and  elegance, — conld  never  be  guilty  of  the 
atrocities  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures*  led  to  the  dirine  inter* 
position  that  produced  the  Exodus.  It  is  remarkable,  howerer,  that 
&i8  notion  is  abundantly  refuted  by  secular  history.  The  exquinte 
and  imperishable  monuments  of  Egypt  bear  undeniable  and  eyer- 
lasting  evidence  to  her  tyrannical,  cruel,  and  blood-thirsty  character. 
Natural  as  the  objection  appears,  it  is  perfectly  uinihilated  by  ex- 
tant monumental  inscriptions.  We  have  before  our  eyes  an  abiding 
demonstration  that,  with  all  her  wisdom  and  wealth,  her  prowess 
and  art,  her  civilization  and  philosophy,  Egypt  was  the  power 
which,  above  all  other  ancient  nations,  mi^t  be  expected  to  per- 
petrate the  deeds  of  blood  and  darkness  that  the  Bible  diarges 
on  her  in  the  case  of  Israel,  and  in  consequence  deserved  to  be 
made  a  special  example  of  divine  punishment.  (See  Appendix^ 
note  10.) 

In  passing  to  the  nineteenth  a^d  following  dynasties,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  be  as  minute  as  heretofore,  inasmuch  as  great  obscurity 
rests  upon  many  reigns :  even  the  names  and  titles  can  but  seldom 
be  identified  on  the  monuments.  I  shall  therefore  give  the  lists  of 
the  dynasties,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  with  such  information  as 
may  be  collected  with  reference  to  the  several  reigns. 
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Yean. 

1.  SethoB  reigned '. 55 

2.  Rameses ^ 66 

3.  Amenephthes 40 

4.  Rameses — 

5.  Ammenemnes 26 

Duration  of  the  dynasty 187  yean. 

These  are  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  according  to  Eusebius. 
But  no  part  of  the  Egyptian  history — ^with  the  exception  of  one 
reign — is  shrouded  in  deeper  darlmess  than  this.  Neither  the 
annals  nor  the  monuments  give  any  positive  information.  Mr.  Os- 
bum  supposes  the  last  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  to  have  been 
driven  from  his  throne  by  a  second  invasion  of  the  Canaanites  or 
*•  Shepherds,"  and  to  have  died  in  Ethiopia,  leaving  an  infant  son, 
Sethos  Ramses,  then  only  five  years  of  age.  I  confess  that  the 
reasons  assigned  by  him,  from  Manetho,  for  this  decision,  appear  to 
me  very  unsatisfactory.  Yet,  knowing  as  we  do  the  strength  of 
numerous  warlike  tribes  residing  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  or  Edom, 
and  wandering  in  powerful  nomadic  hordes  in  the  Wilderness  of 
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Sinai,"^  it  camaot  be  unreMonable  to  believe  that  a  confederation  of 
these  might  take  advantage  of  any  Weakness  or  disorder  in  the 
^yptian  state,  and,  for  a  while  at  least,  successfully  assail  and 
ravage  the  lower  and  more  exposed  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Nor  is  it  very  improbable  that  this  was  done;  and  that,  as  Manetho 
intimates,  after  a  while,  the  young  king,  supported  by  the  power  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  defeated  and  expelled  these  warlike 
ii^roders,  and  restored  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom ;  the  great  and 
obvious  error  whidi  writers,  from  Manetho  to  the  present  day,  have 
fidlen  into,  being  the  attempt  to  identify  this  eruption  either  with 
ihe  descent  or  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews. 

This  Pharaoh,  however,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  throne, 
took  for  his  regal  title,  "  Pharaoh,  Guardian  of  Justice,  the  Friend 
of  Amoun;"  and  for  his  name,  '*  Rameses,  Prince  of  On." 

His  reign  was  long  and  apparently  prosperous.  He  restored  not 
only  the  integrity  of  tiie  kingdom,  but  its  influence  abroad.  He 
appears  to  have  gone  over  most  of  the  lands  which  had  been  sub* 
dned  by  Sethos  and  Sesostris.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  he  con- 
quered the  Shetin. 

Having  finished  his  foreign  wars  successfhUy,  he  pursued  the 
ooune  usually  adopted  by.  his  predecessors,  and  devoted  the  spoils 
whidh  he  had  acquired  to  the  erection  of  a  splendid  temple.  The 
magnificent  palace-temple  of  I^edinet-Abou,  in  Western  Thebea, 
was  raised  by  him ;  and  its  vast  range  of  walls  was  covered  with 
acolptured  representations  of  his  various  wars.  In  one  of  these 
Bcenes,  the  king  is  represented  sitting  in  his  chariot,  with  an  air  of 
calm  dignity  on  his  countenance.  Four  great  officers  stand  by 
him,  presiding  over  the  ceremony  of  counting  each  of  the  heaps  of 
hands  which  have  been  cut  from  the  enemies  who  had  been  slain. 
Eadi  heap  is  said  to  contain  three  thousand.  Close  by  are  four 
lows  of  captives,  bound  in  the  usual  manner.  Immediately  over  the 
king  is  the  address  which  he  delivers  to  his  army :  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  short  poem  or  ode : — 

"  The  address  of  Bmeses,*'  Ac,  **  to  liis  royal  sons, 

And  to  bis  senrants  who  commanded  his  infantry  and  cavalry. 

Qive  yourselves  op  to  Joy ; 

Let  it  resonad  to  heaTen. 

Mj  falchion  hatii  imittem  the  Hittite. 

I  come,  (and)  terror  fills  their  hearts. 


c'lf  the  Amalekites  possessed  snffioient  power  to  place  in  jeopardy  a  body  of  six 
hnadred  tbonsand  fighting  men,  eren  admitting  the  latter  to  have  been  to  a  great 
exiMii  ndiseiplined  and  uMnaed,'  (althongfc  this  is  not  mentioned,)  they  would  be 
famldaUo  liMf  COS  th«  frontier  cfiuqr  Uatiton.  iBod;  Sfft 
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I  arise,  conqnering  with  the  annies  of  Upper  end  Lower  %7pt. 

I  maniilBBt  yon  in  the  midst  of  them  like  springing  lioni, 

Or  like  hawks  among  the  water-fowL 

My  heart  is  strong  against  them,  like  a  boll  against  a  ram. 

I  hare  fbrded  their  rivers ; 

I  have  laid  waste  their  lands ; 

I  have  burned  their  forts  with  fire. 

Amonn-Be  hath  put  the  whole  world  under  my  feet. 

I  am  a  king  upon  my  throne  forever." — (kbtmm*»  IS^gggt^p.  101. 

I  add  one  furilier  extract  from  Mr.  Osbum'B  learned  irork, 
which  has  reference  to  the  monumental  records  respecting  this 
reign: — 

"  The  mutilated  state  of  these  vast  pictures  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  anything  like  a  connected  account  of  the  eyents  of  this  war. 
Two  actions  of  it  are  still  remaining.  The  one  is  the  surprise  of  % 
city  or  district  of  the  Philistines,  by  the  combined  annies  of  the 
I^ptians  and  Zidonians.  The  other  is  an  attack  upon  the  fleets  of 
the  Philistines  and  Zidonians  in  harbour  by  the  Egjrptians.  In  bodi 
these  pictures  the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Egypt  is  as  complete  as 
in  all  other  cases.  In  the  land-fight,  the  army  of  the  Philistines  it 
vainly  endeavouring  to  cover  the  flight  of  their  wives,  children,  and 
possessions,  in  wagons  of  wicker-work  with  solid  wheels,  and  drawn 
by  four  oxen  abreast.  Their  ranks  are  broken,  and  they  are  in  in- 
extricable confusion,  while  their  wagons  fall  a  prey  to  the  Egyptian 
soldiers.  The  sea-fight  is  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  picture, 
and  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  As 
it  occurs  in  the  same  series  with  the  former,  the  event  probably  took 
place  in  the  same  war.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  known  of  tiie 
circumstances  which  induced  the  Zidonians,  who  in  the  former  pic- 
ture appeared  as  allies  of  Egypt,  to  join  the  ranks  of  its  enemies  on 
the  present  occasion.  Such  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
war.  The  occasion  of  the  battle  appears  to  have  been  a  meditated 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  tiie  combined  fleets  of  the  Zido- 
nians and  Philistines.  The  action  took  place  either  on  the  Egyptian 
coast  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Rameses,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  their  attempt  to  land,  while  the  Egyptian 
fleet  engaged  with  them  by  sea ;  both,  on  the  authority  of  the  picture, 
with  incredible,  yea,  impossible,  success.  The  entire  fleet  of  the 
enemy  was  taken,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Egypt;  and  the  forces 
which  had  manned  it  graced  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  con- 
queror at  Thebes." — OshurrCs  Egypt,  p.  110. 

The  cruel  character  of  this  couniay  and  age  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  picture  of  the  king,  who  is  represented  armed  with  his  bow, 
with  ea^h  of  his  feet  upon  the  necks  of  four  of  his  enemies;  while 
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his  four  sons,  all  engaged  in  the  same  act,  stand  in  line  before 
him. 

We  have  no  precise  information  respecting  other  sovereigns  of 
this  dynasty,  whose  rale  extended  from  the  time  of  Othniel  to  that 
of  Deborah  and  Barak.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  as 
the  power  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealUi  became  consolidated,  and 
its  political  influence  paramount  in  Canaan,  so  we  lose  all  notice  of 
the  Canaanitish  nations  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  where  they  are 
constantly  recognised  previously.  After  the  reign  of  Sethos  Rame- 
868,  the  first  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  no  allusion  to  the 
people  of  Canaan  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  until  the  time 
of  Rehoboam,  when,  as  if  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  these  arose 
out  of  the  altered  condition  of  Canaan,  and  not  from  any  change  in 
the  manners  and  usages  of  Egypt,  we  have  gorgeous  sculptured 
lepresentations  of  the  incursion  of  Shishak,  and  of  his  triumph  over 
Behoboam. 

We  proceed  to  the  twentieth  dynasty,  respecting  which  we  (mly 
leam  that  it  consisted  of  twelve  Diospolitan  kings,  who  reigned  one 
hondred  and  seventy-eight  years,  and  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  called  Rameses.  Lepsius  seems  to  have  identified  on 
the  monuments  Pharaohs  of  this  name  from  Rameses  lY.  to 
Rameses  XIV.  We  have  no  traces  of  foreign  war  or  conquest 
during  the  reigns  of  these  sovereigns.  The  principal  memorials 
of  Rameses  Y.  are  the  lateral  inscriptions  of  the  obelisk  which 
Ihothmes  L  erected  at  Kamak.  They  contain,  however,  no  his- 
torical {act.  His  tomb  in  the  Bab-el-Melook  is  small ;  the  sarco- 
phagus remains  in  it,  and  has  been  broken.  Rameses  YI.  has  in 
9ome  instances  effaced  the  name  of  his  predecessor ;  but  we  have  no 
memorials  of  his  reign,  and  can  only  conjecture  that  it  was  long, 
from  the  unusual  amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
his  tomb.  It  is  three  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  length,  descend- 
ing by  a  gradual  slope  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  chambers.  The  whole  surface  of 
die  walls  and  ceilings  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  coloured  sculp* 
tores  of  minute  size,  chiefly  astronomical  and  mythical.  One  of 
them  represents  the  judgment-scene  before  Osiris,  and  the  supposed 
return  of  a  wicked  soul  to  the  world. 

Of  Rameses  YIL  there  is  absolutely  no  memorial,  except  his 
tomb,  whidi  is  of  much  less  finished  execution  than  that  of  his 
predecessor.  The  sarcophagus  is  excavated  in  the  rock  of  the  floor 
to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  and  covered  with  a  slab  of  granite.  Rame- 
ses YIIL  is  known  only  by  the  occurrence  of  his  shield.  The  shields 
tf  the  other  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  are  much  more  crowded  than 
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those  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Barneses  IX.  was,  according  to 
Lepsius,  the  son  of  Rameses  VII.  He  began  a  temple  to  Chons, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  !Nile,  near  Kamak;  but  left  it  imperfect, 
except  the  sanctuary.  His  tomb  is  small,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  unfinished  at  his  death,  as  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
apartments  have  figures  and  inscriptions  traced  upon  them,  but  not 
sculptured.  The  tombs  of  Rameses  X.,  XI.,  Xll.,  have  also  been 
ascertained.  That  of  Rameses  X.  is  executed  with  care,  and 
adorned  with  astrological  paintings.  The  seventeenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Rameses  XI.  has  been  found  on  a  papyrus,  and  the  second 
of  Rameses  XII.-  Of  RameSes  XHI.  and  XIV.  nothing  beyond 
the  names  is  known,  which  is  the  more  indicative  of  the  inactivity 
which  characterized  the  last  yeai^s  of  this  dynasty,  because  Rameses 
XIV.  reigned  at  least  thirty-three  years.  Rosellini  reckons  a 
fifteenth,  by  whom  a  hypostyle-hall  was  added  to  the  temple  of 
Chons  at  Karnak,  founded  by  Rameses  IX.  (Kenrick,  voL  % 
page  338.) 

According  to  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  the  fall  of  Troy  took  place  in 
1184  B.  C. :  and  Pliny  states  that  a  Rameses  then  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  According  to  our  arrangement  this  would  happen  during 
the  reign  of  one  of  the  latter  Pharaohs  of  this  name  and  dynastj. 
The  rule  of  this  line  of  kings  ranged  from  the  time  of  Deborali  eai 
Barak  to  that  of  Eli.  The  Hebrews  were  at  that  time  expanding 
into  a  great  people,  and  were  gradually  displacing  all  the  old  nations 
which  had  occupied  Canaan.  The  Philistine^  alone  appear  to  have 
remained  unbroken  in  strength ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  in 
that  fact  more  than  at  first  meets  the  eye.  This  warlike  peopls 
occupied  the  sea-coast  in  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Promised 
Land.  They  stood,  therefore,  as  a  bulwark  against  Egjrptian 
aggression.  The  wise  providence  of  God  seems  strikingly  dis» 
played  in  the  fact,  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  martial  power  of 
Canaan  which  remained  in  the  land,  seemed  alike  designed  to 
punish  the  Hebrews  for  their  apostasy,  when  unfaithful,  and 
to  protect  them  from  Egypt,  while  they  remained  devoted  to 
Jehovah. 

t  The  rising  power  of  the  Hebrews,  with  that  of  Philistia,  also 
shielded  the  Phenicians ;  and  this  maritime  and  commercial  people 
rose  rapidly  into  opulence  and  power,  while  the  sway  and  trade  of 
Egypt  became  more  than  ever  circumscribed.  Thus  did  Providence 
prepare  the  way  for  the  political  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
elect  nation  under  David  and  Solomon. 
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SflMndcs  reigned 26 

Ftemeniies 41 

Nephercheres 4 

Amenoplithis. 9 

Oiodior.. 6 

Fdaaches. * 9 

Ptoueimes. 35 

The  dynafty  continned^ 180  jeua. 

Tanis,  or  Zoan,  now  first  appears  in  Egjrptian  history,  as  supplj- 
iBg  a  race  of  sovereigtis  to  the  imperial  throne.  This  city  stood  on 
a  braach  of  the  JNile,  the  most  easterly,  and  consequently  the  near- 
est to  Palestine  and  Arabia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pelusiac. 
Scripture  plainly  informs  us  that  Zoan  was  built  seven  years  after 
Hdbron.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  when  the  Jebusite  town  was 
finmded ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  is  probable 
that  Tanis  rose  into  importance  during  the  time  when  the  shepherd- 
Idngs  zeroised  supreme  sway  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  Psalm  kzviii, 
tiie  miracles  which  accompanied  the  Exodus  are  said  to  have  been 
noogfit  in  "the  field  of  Zoan;"  (verse  43;)  an  expression  which 
indicaiea  that  about  the  time  of  David  this  city  was  regarded  as 
the  residence  of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  *'  refused  to  let  Israel  go." 
la  tbe  age  of  Isiuah  it  was  still  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Delta. 
"  The  princes  of  Zoan,  and  the  princes  of  Noph,"  (Memphis,)  are 
tfAaa  of  as  equivalent  to  "  the  nobles  of  Egypt." 

The  nuns  of  this  ancient  city,  although  they  have  never  been 
Q^ored,  are  amply  sufficient  in  extent  to  attest  its  magnificenoe. 
Its  principal  temple  stood  within  an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  by 
tvdfe  hundred  and  fifty,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  by  Rameees- 
Sesostria,  whose  shield  is  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  rums.  It  was 
adorned  with  an  unusual  number  of  obelisks.  If  its  ruins  had  been 
eiplored  witti  the  same  diligence  as  has  been  employed  on  those  of 
Ifiddle  and  Upper  Egypt,  some  very  important  information  would 
probably  have  been  furnished  for  the  history  of  this  dynasty.  This 
kas  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the  rude  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
md  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  district. 

No  souroes  <^  intelligence  are  at  present  accessible,  which  throw 
li(^  on  the  manner  in  which  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  passed  from  the 
IXospolitan  dynasty  to  the  Tanite.  The  temple  which  Rameses 
GL  erected  to  the  god  (Jhons  (to  which  reference  has  ahready  been 
Bade)  exhibits  a  priest,  "  whose  name  has  been  read  Hraihor,  or 
Ptkor,  distingoiriiable  by  his  shaven  head  and  panther's  skin,  and 
teuninated  in  his  ahield,  'Hi^-Priest  of  Amun,'  who  at  the  same 
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time  appears  to  have  performed  the  fimctions  of  royalty.  In  one 
compartment  of  the  scdpturcs,  Horus  places  on  his  head  ihe  white 
cap,  and  Nebthi  the  red  cap, — actfi  symbolical  of  his  inyestitare  with 
the  dominion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  He  even  appears  in  a 
military  capacity,  with  the  title  of  *  Commander  of  the  Archers.' 
Another  priest,  whose  name  has  been  read  Pischiam,  appears  on 
the  same  building  qualified  with  the  titles  of  royalty.  These  names 
do  not  correspond  with  any  of  those  in  Manetho ;  and  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  that,  during  the  time  that  elapsed  after  the  expiration  of 
'  the  Bameside  dynasty,  and  before  the  establishment  of  the  Tanite 
in  fiill  authority  over  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Egypt,  the  high-priestB 
of  Thebes  assumed  the  royal  style,  and  even  military  command.  It 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  Manetho,  not  ta  include  them 
in  his  dynastic  lists,  but  to  carry  on  his  chronology  by  means  of  the 
Tanite  kings,  even  though  two  or  three  generations  elapsed  before 
their  authority  was  acknowledged  in  Thebes." — KenncKs  Egypt^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  348. 

During  the  rule  of  this  dynasty  the  greatest  political  and  oom- 
mercial  changes  took  place  in  Palestine, — changes  which  most 
seriously  affected  the  sway  and  trade  of  Egypt.  The  military  and 
political  genius  of  David  had  not  only  consolidated  the  energy  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  given  to  their  hitherto  isolated  tribes  a 
national  character  and  power :  it  had  also  extended  a  commandii^ 
influ^ice  over  the  Phenicians,  and,  by  dictating  to  them  the  terms 
on  which  they  should  carry  on  the  traffic  with  the  East,  (a  measure 
which  Solomon  secured  by  the  erection  of  Baalbec  in  the  Valley  of 
Lebanon,  and  Palmyra  in  the  Wilderness,)  had  completed  their  sub- 
serviency to  the  Hebrew  government.  The  conquest  of  Edom  by 
David  fulfilled  this  scheme  of  policy.  By  these  means  the  commu- 
nication of  Egypt  with  the  East  was  completely  cut  off,  and  even  the 
old-established  caravan  traffic  through  Petra,  which  had  existed  from 
the  days  of  Joseph,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  of 
Jerusalem.  Solomon  availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  arising 
out  of  the  geographical  position  of  his  country,  and,  by  the  aid  of  • 
Phenician  mariners,  secured  to  Judea  an  important  coasting-trade 
with  the  gold-coast  of  Arabia  and  India. 

These  measures  of  the  Hebrew  government  had  the  effect  of  iso- 
lating the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  from  all  their  conquests  in  Asia,  and 
shutting  them  out  from  all  important  commercial  operations  in  the 
East.  It  is  remarkable  that,  either  awed  by  the  daring  valour  of 
the  Hebrews,  or  withheld  by  an  overruling  Providence,  Egypt  saw 
the  progress  of  the  Hebrew  power  and  policy  without  striking  a 
blow.    A  military  junction  with  the  Pldlistines,  Edomites,  Am- 
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monites,  or  other  warlike  tribes,  which  were  successively  subdued 
by  Israel,  would  have  so  obviously  been  for  the  interest  of  Egypt, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the  continued  apathy  of 
such  a  nation  in  those  circumstances,  without  attributing  it  to  provi- 
dential interposition. 

In  the  brief  notices  of  Egypt  which  are  found  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  there  is  enough  to  show  that  people  not  to  have  been 
indifferent  spectators  of  these  mighty  changes  in  their  political  rela- 
tions. When  Joab,  in  the  reign  of  David,  slaughtered  the  males  of 
Edom,  Hadad,  one  of  the  royal  family,  having  escaped  to  Egypt,  was  not 
only  received  and  protected,  but  provided  for  as  ^  royal  prince,  and 
was  favoured  with  the  queen  of  Egypt's  sister  for  his  wife :  his  son, 
too,  was  brought  up  in  Pharaoh's  house.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
inliie  eaorly  part  of  his  reign,  Solomon  appeared  to  hold  a  very  friendly 
relation  to  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  and  married  his  daughter.  But 
even  in  the  Scriptural  notice  of  this  event  there  is  evidence,  that 
Egypt  had  not  ceased  to  regard  Palestine  as  a  theatre  for  warlike 
operations.  We  are  told  that  when  Solomon  married  the  princess 
of  Egypt,  "  Pharaoh  King  of  Egypt  had  gone  up  and  taken  Gezer, 
and  burned  it  with  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the 
city,  and  given  it  for  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife." 
1  Eangs  ix,  IC.  This  city  stood  on  the  south  frontier  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraitn,  about  fifteen  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Jerusalem :  so  that, 
even  after  all  the  martial  triumphs  of  David,  this  Canaanitish  town 
remained  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country ;  and,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  a  king  of  Egypt  led  an  army  along  the 
western  coast  of  Palestine,  and  sacked  this^ity  within  a  few  hours' 
march  of  the  capital  of  Judea.  Such  a  fact  casts  important  light  on 
the  international  policy  of  ancient  times. 

When  Solomon  became  enervated  by  luxury,  and  corrupted  by 
an,  Hadad,  Prince  of  Edom,  went  up  from  Egypt  with  the  consent 
of  Pharaoh ;  and,  he  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Rezon,  a  daring 
freebooter,  they  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Hebrew  monarch 
Edom  and  a  part  of  Syria.  Hadad  consequently  became  king  of 
his  native  land,  while  Rezon  reigned  in  Damascus.  It  is  not  stated 
<hat  these  persons  received  aid  from  Egypt  in  their  efforts;  but  as 
it  was  obviously  the  interest  of  this  nation  that  they  should  succeed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  were  favoured  with  indirect 
countenance  and  help,  if  not  with  open  and  avowed  support. 

During  the  reign  of  Solomon  an  active  commerce  in  horses, 
diariots,  and  linen  yam  was  carried  on  between  Judea  and  Egypt. 
Solomon  not  only  furnished  his  own  armies  with  horses  and  chariots 
from  this  country,  but  sold  them  again  to  the  Hittites  and  the  Syrians ; 
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and,  as  if  to  indicate  the  thorough  and  monopolizing  character  of 
the  Hebrew  king's  policy,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  this  was  done 
by  "  the  king's  merchants:'  1  Kings  x,  28,  29. 

TWEKTT-sacoirD  dtvastt:  mns  bubabtilb  snros. 

Tcan. 

Sesonchis  (Shifiliak)  reigned 21 

Osorchon '» 15 

Three  other  kings  omitted  bj  Eusebiiis SO 

TftkeUothU 18 

Three  others  omitted  bj  Eosebios 42 

The  dynasty  continued .- llSTears. 

The  first  of  these  kings  is  undoubtedly  the  Shishak  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  as  his  invasion  of  Judah  took  place  in  B.  G.  974,  it 
must  have  occurred  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  a  fiEict  no 
less  important  than  singular,  that  the  monumental  record  of  Ais 
event  should  exist  at  the  present  time  in  a  perfect  state,  and 
eidiibit  an  undoubted  memorial  of  this  historical  event.  Although 
much  doubt  in  general  attends  the  identification  of  names  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  in  consequence  of  its  being  necessary  **  to  assume 
certain  phonetic  values  for  characters  which  do  not  occur  elsewhere, 
or  only  in  positions  equally  ambiguous;  there  appears  to  be  no 
uncertainty  respecting  the  most  important  figure  of  the  whole,**  (in 
this  monument,)  "  the  third  in  the  third  line,  which  contains,  in  well- 
known  characters,  Joudmalk,  that  is,  Joudah-Melek,  'King  of 
Judah;'  which  being  followed  by  the  usual  character  for  'land,'  the 
whole  will  read,  'Land  of  the  King  of  Judah;'  these  shields  repre- 
senting, not  persons,  fct  places,  symbolized  by  a  figure  of  tiieir 
inhabitants." — Kenrick,  vol.  ii,  p.  350.  This  monument  is  found 
on  the  external  wall  of  the  hypostyle-hall  at  Kamak. 

There  are  other  memorials  of  this  sovereign  at  Kamak  and 
Silsilis ;  but  they  are  of  a  religious,  and  not  of  an  historical  charac- 
ter. If  Sesonclus  were  the  same  as  the  Sasychis  of  Diodorus  and 
Herodotus,  (which,  from  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Bunsen,  is  ren- 
dered very  probable,)  he  was  celebrated  as  a  legislator,  as  well  as  a 
conqueror.  To  him  is  attributed  the  law  which  allowed  a  debtor  to 
raise  money  by  pledging  the  body  of  his  fiither,  on  condition  that,  if 
he  did  not  repay  the  money,  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  his  fisunily 
should  be  interred,  either  in  the  family  sepulchre  or  elsewhere. 

The  state  of  the  arts  had  now  evidently  declined.  There  are 
several  statues  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Pasht  which  were  exe- 
cuted about  this  time;  one  of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr. 
Birch  pronounces  it  far  inferior  in  design  and  execution  to  the  stat- 
uary of  Thothmes  III. 
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A  son  of  Sesonchis  appears  joined  with  him  in  an  act  of  worship 
at  Kamak.  As  was  sometimes  the  case  in  Egypt,  he  united  with 
the  sacerdotal  office  the  post  of  "  captain  of  the  archers."  He  did 
not  succeed  his  £ftther. 

Osorchon  is  the  next  king  in  Manetho's  dynasty,  and  his  shield 
follows  that  of  Sheshonk  in  the  sculptures  of  the  court  at  Kamak. 
The  Books  of  Kings  record  no  intercourse  between  Judah  and 
Egypt^  from  the  invasion  of  Shishak  to  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  who 
made  an  alliance  with  Seva  or  So,  King  of  Egypt.    The  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles,  however,  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  Zerach, 
an  Ethiopian  king,  invaded  Judah.     Critics  have  supposed  this 
Zerach  to  be  the  same  as  Osorchon,  the  successor  of  Sesonchis.    All 
the  circnmstances  of  the  case  render  this  conclusion  extremely  prob- 
able.    Zerach  could  not  be  one  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethiopian 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings,  since  the  earliest  of  these  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  after  Asa.    The  name  **  Zerach"  is  not  very 
difierent  IBrom  *'  Osorchon,"  when  reduced  to  its  consonants.    We 
can  scarcely  believe  that  during  Osorchon's  reign  any  Ethiopian 
sovereign  could  have  invaded  Judah :  for  it  is  certain  that  at  this 
time  his  sway  extended  over  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Egypt;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  Ethiopian  army  must  have 
maeched  through  the  entire  length  of  Egypt, — which  is  incredible. 
The  sacred  text,  indeed,  calls  the  invading  sovereign  an  "  Ethiopian :" 
bat  then  this  is  found  only  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  which  was 
not  written — at  least,  in  its  present  form — ^till  after  the  Captivity. 
And  the  use  of  this  term  may  be  accounted  for,  even  supposing  the 
war  to  have  been  conducted  by  one  of  the  Pharaohs ;  for  at  this 
time  the  armies  of  Egypt  were  mainly  composed  of  Libyan  and 
Ethiopian  troops.    But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  time  exactly 
agrees.     Behoboam  reigned  twelve  years  aftier  the  invasion  of 
Sesonchis ;  Abijah,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  three  years ;  and 
the  victory  of  Asa  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign :  so 
thai  thirty  years  elapsed  &oqi  the  invasion  of  Sesonchis  to  the  defeat 
of  Zerach.    And  as  Sesonchis  reigned  twenty- two  years, — ^nineteen 
of  which  were  after  his  invasion, — and  Osorchon  fifteen  years,  his 
defeat  by  Asa  (supposing  him  to  be  identified  with  Zerach)  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign.    When  so  many 
drcumstances  unite  in  the  corroboration  of  an  historical  probability, 
in  the  absence  of  all  opposing  evidence,  it  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  an  established  &ct. 

There  was  also  a  reason  for  this  war.  Sesonchis  had  humbled 
Edioboam,  and  spoiled  Jerusalem :  Judah  would  in  consequence  be 
regarded  as  a  dependent,  if  not  a  tributary  state.    When,  therefore, 
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Aea  had  made  a  league  with  the  king  of  Syria  who  ruled  in  Damas* 
ens,  and  had  built  and  fortified  many  places  in  Judah,  Osorchon  had 
just  cause  to  apprehend,  not  merely  the  loss  of  all  Egyptian  influ- 
ence in  the  East,  but  the  probability  that  a  powerful  hostile  alliance 
would  bo  maintained  against  him.  He  accordingly  assembled  a 
great  army,  and  invaded  the  south  of  Judah ;  but  Asa,  strong  in 
the  protection  of  Jehovah,  went  out  against  him,  defeated  his  army 
in  a  great  battle,  and  pursued  him  to  Gerar  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  Palestine.  1  Kings  xv. 

"  The  names  of  the  three  successors  of  Osorchon  L  are  not  given 
by  Manetho.  Lepsius  makes  his  immediate  successor  to  have  be^i 
Amunma  Pehor,  who  was  probably  his  son.  Another  son,  whose 
name  was  Sheshonk,  filled  the  office  of  high-priest ;  and  is  men- 
tioned in  a  funeral  papyrus  which  appears  to  have  accompanied  tiie 
mummy  of  another  high-priest  of  the  name  of  Osorchon,  the  son  of 
this  Sheshonk,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of  Osorchon  I. 
Neither  of  these  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne.  Pehor  was 
succeeded  by  Osorchon  II.,  and  he  by  Sheshonk  IL  His  shield  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  goddess  of  Bubastis,  Pasht.  The  name  of  Takelofhis 
was  recovered  by  Ghampollion  from  a  fragment  of  a  piece  of  syca- 
more-wood, the  remainder  of  which  is  in  the  Vatican ;  in  which  a 
priest,  clad  in  the  leopard*s  skin,  is  represented  performing  an  act 
of  adoration  to  Phre,  in  behalf  of  Takelothis's  .son.  It  has  since 
been  found  on  the  wall  at  Karnak,  with  the  date  of  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  reign.  The  same  inscription  mentions  the  name  of  his 
queen,  Keromanai;  and  of  his  son  and  probably  his  successor,  Osor- 
dion,  who  is  called  *  Hi^-Priest  and  Captain  of  the  Archers.'  Of 
Osorchon  III.,  Sheshonk  III.,  and  ^akelothis  II.,  with  whom  the 
dynasty  became  extinct,  no  historical  fact  is  recorded." — Kenrich 
vol.  ii,  p.  356. 

From  a  remark  in  the  Canon  of  Eusebius  it  seems  probable  that 
imder  the  twenty- third  dynasty  the  Egyptians  became  a  considerable 
maritime  power,  rivalling,  if  not  excelling  the  Phenicians. 

TWKXTY-THIRD  DYKASTT:  FOUR  TAlTm  KINGS. 

Years. 

Petabatis  reigned ^ 

Osorcho 8 

Psammus 10 

Zet 31 

The  dynast)'  continued 89  yean. 

Of  this  entire  dynasty  no  name  had  been  found  on  the  monuments, 
T^itil  very  lately  Lepsius  has  found  a  shield  with  the  name  of  Petse^ 
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pesAt,  the  Egyptian  word  whence  the  Petubastes  of  EusebiuB,  and 
the  Petuhates  of  Manetho,  were  derived.  A  shield  at  Kamak,  con- 
taining the  name  of  Psemaut,  has  been  asoibed  by  Lepsioa  to 
Psammus  of  this  dynasty. 

Neither  Herodotus  nor  Diodoms  affords  any  information  respect- 
iDg  this  dynasty.  There  are  not  even  any  private  monuments 
which  cast  light  upon  the  state  of  Egypt  at  tiliis  time.  Everything 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  season  of  decline  and  decay,  which 
ranged  from  the  sixteenth  y  eai'  of  Joash  King  of  Judah  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  Uzziah. 

TWXXTT-FOUBTH  DYITASTT. 

Bocehoris  of  Sats  reigned 44 

I  have  here  adopted  the  numbers  of  Eusebius,  in  preference  to 
the  six  years  of  Manetho,  as  rendered  by  Julius  Africanus.  Not 
that  I  have  particular  confidence  in  this  reckoning ;  on  the  contrary, 
while  I  think  the  general  line  of  chronology  which  I  have  laid  down 
to  be  founded  on  unimpeachable  historical  data,  yet,  as  regards  the 
particular  reigns,  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  pretend  to  undoubted 
accoracy.  In  the  present  instance  the  longer,  instead  of  the  shorter, 
term  is  selected,  because  the  brief  space  of  six  years  is  far  too  short 
to  work  out  a  celebrity  such  aa  that  which  is  unequivocally  bestowed 
upon  Bocchoris;  and,  further,  because  the  former  arrangement  best 
agrees  with  the  general  course  of  events,  and  places  Psammitichus 
and  Ncchao  II.  in  more  strict  accordance  with  Hebrew  history  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  dynasty  of  Sais,  as  Kenrick  truly  observed,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  fact  prolonged  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest,  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty  being  intrusive,  and  the  Dodecarchia  only  tem- 
porary. Sais,  the  city  whence  this  dynasty  obtained  its  name,  stood 
near  the  Ganopic  branch  of  the  Nile, — a  district  to  which,  as  being 
the  nearest  and  most  accessible,  the  traffic  of  the  Greeks  was  from 
the  first  attracted. 

The  name  of  this  sovereign  has  been  discovered  on  no  monuments 
which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  his  reign.  Diodorus  calls 
his  father  Tnephachthus.  According  to  the  same  writer  this  king 
was  small  in  person,  and  contemptible  in  appearance,  *'but  as  to 
wisdom  and  prudence  far  excelling  all  the  kings  that  were  before 
Urn  in  Egypt."  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  framed  laws,  defining 
the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  the  sovereign,  and  establishing  equi- 
table regulations  respecting  commercial  contracts,  ^han,  indeed, 
pves  a  very  different  account  of  Bocchoris,  who,  he  says,  obtained  a 
veiy  fiilse  reputation  for  the  justice  of  his  decisions.    He  alleges 
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fiiftt,  to  grieve  the  Egyptians,  Bocchoris  set  a  irild  bofl  to  ittadk 
thdr  sacred  Mnevis ;  but  that,  as  the  assailant  was  rushing  fori- 
onsly  on,  he  stumbled,  and  entangled  his  horn  in  the  tree  jMrtM, 
when  Mnevis  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  in  the  ffiink.  To  audi 
accoimts  not  much  credit  is  due.  Plutarch  acknoidedges  tiie  just 
decisions  of  Bocchoris,  but  calls  him  "  a  man  of  stern  character." 
The  probability  is,  that  this  Pharaoh  reigned  in  a  time  of  great 
declension  and  disorder,  and  that  he  made  wise  and  energetic  eflbrts 
to  remedy  existing  eyils,~efforts  which,  being  partially  succedsfiil, 
gave  him  great  celebrity ;  but  as  these  measures  painfiilly  affected 
tiiose  who  were  deriving  private  gain  firom  public  wrong,  he  was,  to 
the  extent  of  their  influence,  stigmatized  by  them  as  severe  and 
cruel. 

TWEVTT-nrTH  DTVA8TT :  THBKS  XTHI<»UJr  UVOS. 

Bftbaoo  reigned.. S 

(He  took  Boochoris  prisoner,  and  burnt  kim  ftlivt.) 

Sebichos,  (SeTechus,)  his  son 14 

Ttrkns 18 

Duration  of  the  dynasty m 40  yaan. 

The  term  "Ethiopian"  is  so  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  Aimb 
of  Yemen,  the  Abyssinian,  the  native  of  Nubia,  as  well  as  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  other  districts,  that  it  becomes  necessary,  in  intro- 
ducing this  Ethiopian  dynasty,  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  its  original 
power.  On  this  point  no  uncertainty  exists.  The  seat  of  the  mon- 
archy of  Sabaco  was  the  Napata  of  the  Romans, — the  same  as 
Gebel-Berkel,  stfinding  about  seven  hundred  miles  above  Syene  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilile.  Under  the  eighteenth  dynasty  Egypt  ruled 
over  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  this  city.  Its  ruins  even  now 
bear  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.  But  under  the  succeedmg  dynas- 
ties, the  rising  power  of  Ethiopia  so  far  prevailed  that  the  northern 
firontier  of  this  kingdom  included  the  Island  of  Argo ;  while,  under 
the  feeble  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  dynasties,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Ethiopians  occupied  Thebes,  and  that  Bocchoris 
held  his  crown  as  a  tributary  or  subject  prince.  This  supposition 
alone  accounts  for  the  statement,  that,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Ethiopian  monarch,  he  was  burned  to  death.  This  is  a  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Eenrick,  and  one  which  seems  particularly  plausible,  as 
Sabaco  is  celebrated  as  a  just  and  humane  sovereign,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  inflict  such  a  terrible  death  on  a  captive  prince,  unless 
he  had  been  guilty  of  some  breach  of  faith  or  treachery. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  information  respecting  this  Invasion. 
Herodotus  calls  the  king  who  reigned  in  Egypt  at  this  time  Anysis; 
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and  says  that  he  was  not  put  to  death,  but  took  refuge  in  tiie  marshes 
of  the  Delta.  Bnt  this  account  is  utterly  improbable.  He  also 
alkies  that  the  monarch  was  blind,  but  that  nevertheless  he  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  the  marshes,  where  he  constructed  an  island 
of  ashes  and  earth;  that  he  maintained  himself  here  fifty  years; 
and  that  then,  the  Ethiopians  having  retired,  he  reassumed  the 
reins  of  government. 

But  whatever  tiught  have  been  the  manner  in  which  the  power 
of  Ethiopia  became  paramount  in  Egypt,  it  is  certain  that  it  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the. irruption  of  a  l»rbarous  people  on  a  highly 
civilised  country.  On  the  contrary,  Ethiopia  at  this  period  was  as 
&r  advanced  in  cultivation  as  Egypt  herself.  The  latter  cotmtry 
had,  in  fact,  proceeded  far  in  declension;  and  it  is  probable  that 
thus,  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  human  mind  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  hardy,  daring  Ethiopian  acquired  an  easy  ascendency  ^ 
over  the  enervated  Egyptian. 

The  name  of  the  first  sovereign  of  this  dynasty,  written  Shabek, 
is  found  at  Luxor,  with  the  usual  titles  of  Egyptian  sovereignty. 
The  sculptures  on  the  internal  wall  of  the  propylcea  raised  by 
Barneses  Sesostris  having  been  injured  or  decayed  by  time,  Sabaco 
renewed  them,  and  substituted  his  own  name  for  that  of  Rameses. 
These  prove  that  Egyptian  art  still  existed  in  considerable  vigour. 
A  statuette  of  the  same  king  is  preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Borne;  and  his  shield  has  been  found  over  a  gate  of  the  palace  of 
Kaniak. 

Sebechus,  or  Sevechus,  son  of  the  preceding  king,  succeeded  him. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  this  Pharaoh  on  the  monuments 
from  his  fattier,  as  their  phonetic  names  are  written  in  the  same 
characters.  This  explains  the  circumstance,  that  the  name  has  been 
bond  on  fragments  with  an  indication  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
xeign :  these  of  course  refer  to  Sebechus.  It  is  stated  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings  that  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  having  made  an  alliance 
with  So,  or  Seva,  king  of  Egypt,  (2  Bangs  xvii,  4,)  refused  to  pay 
lus  customary  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  This  event 
happened  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  and  in  the 
banning  of  that  of  Sevechus.  This  was  the  reasonable  policy  of 
the  rulers  of  Egypt, — ^to  maintain  the  power  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
the  only  barrier  between  their  kingdom  and  Assyria.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  probable  that  in  this  instance  the  policy  of  Sevechus  was 
defeated  by  the  prompt  energy  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  an 
eflkient  ally  in  the  ^g  of  Judah;  and,  in  consequence,  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  subverted  and  destroyed. 

Tarkus  succeeded  Sevechus.    His  name,  written  Tarhdk  or  Tar- 
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haka,  is  found  on  the  internal  faee  of  the  pylon  of  a  building  ereoied 
at  Medinet-Abou  by  Thothmes  IV.  Tarkns,  or  Tirhaka,  was  a 
very  martial  prince ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  him  as  rivalling  Sesostris. 
There  may  be  much  exaggeration  in  this;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  this  time,  when  the  whole  power  of  Egypt  and  Etliiopia  were 
united  under  one  warlike  soyereign,  the  limitatipn  of  its  martial 
glory  might  have  been  the  result  rather  of  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Assyria,  than  of  any  real  weakness.  The  account  of  Strabo  in 
fact  indicates  as  much,  since  he  says  that  Tirhaka  extended  his 
conquests  westward  even  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  At  all  events, 
it  seems  certain  that  Tarkus  dreaded  an  encounter  with  this  power. 
In  th6  reign  of  Ahaz,  Judah  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  As* 
Syria;  but  when  his  son  succeeded  to  the  throne,  strong  in  the  holy 
confidence  that  Jehovah  would  protect  his  people,  he  threw  off  this 
allegiance,  refused  the  customary  tribute,  and  during  many  years 
maintained  the  independence  of  his  country.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Samaria  was  subdued,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  soon  afterward  destroyed.  Then  there  was  no  independ* 
ent  power  intervening  between  the  Assyrians  and  Egypt  but  Judah. 
Nov  was  this  state  left  long  unmolested.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  relations  wliich  subsisted  between  Hezekiah  and  the  reigning 
Pharaoh;  but  when,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Hebrew  monardi, 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  and  Hezekiah  had  to  purchase  a  brief 
respite  by  an  enormous  contribution,  the  officers  of  the  haughty 
Assyrian,  when  delivering  their  insolent  address  in  the  name  of 
their  master,  taunted  the  Hebrew  king  by  saying,  "  Now  on  whom 
dost  thou  trust,  that  thou  rebellest  against  me?  Now,  behold,  thou 
trustest  upon  the  staff  of  this  bruised  reed,  even  upon  Egypt." 
2  Kings  xviii,  20,  21.  This  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  some  connexion  between  the  two  countries  had  been  induced  by 
their  common  danger.  But  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  Scripture 
fact,  that  when  these  messengers  returned  to  Lachish  to  their  mas- 
ter, he  heard  that  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian  king,  was  marching 
against  him.  Chap,  xix,  9.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the 
Assyrian  sovereign  raised  the  siege  of  Lachish,  and,  fearing  to 
encounter  this  formidable  foe  in  an  enemy's  country,  marched  toward 
Egypt  to  meet  Tirhakah.  The  king  of  Egypt  in  his  turn  began  to 
fear ;  Hezekiah  did  not  dare  to  pursue  the  Assyrians ;  and  Pharaoh 
retired  within  the  Egyptian  frontier,  while  the  whole  country  trem- 
bled in  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary  invasion.  But  Egypt  and 
Israel  were  both  preserved  by  a  miraculous  interposition.  The  As- 
syrian army  was  all  destroyed  in  one  night  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  boastful  monarch  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  own  land 
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in  weakness  and  disgrace.  This  wonderful  event  is  recorded  in 
i^Tptian  history  as  distinctly  and  almost  aa  fully  as  in  the  Hebrejv^ 
Scriptures.  (Hebrew  People,  p.  679.) 

Ho  satisfactory  information  can,  be  obtained  respecting  the  close 
of  this  dyQasty.     Herodotus  says  that  the  Ethiopian  king  was 
induced  to  retire  from  the  counijy  by  a  dream ;  and  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  Sethos.    This,  however,  cannot  be  true,  inasmuch  as 
we  know  that  Tirhakah  reigned  when  the  Assyrian  army  was  de- 
stroyed.   It  is  not  improbable  that  the  conjecture  of  Kenrick  is 
conect, — that  Sethos,  a  priest,  held  a  kind  of  subordinate  sove- 
reignty in  Lower  Egypt  during  the  imperial  sway  of  Tirhakah;  and 
tittt  martial  monarch,  having  retired  from  before  iicnnacherib,  per- 
haps into  Upper  Egypt^  thus  left  the  sacerdotal  and  unwarlike  vice- 
roy of  Memphis  to  defend  himself;  a  task  to  which  he  felt  so  une- 
qual that  he  retired  into  the  temple,  and  was  told  in  a  dream,  that 
^  should  obtain  deliverance  from  the  Assyrian  king.    This  promise 
was  almost  immediately  fulfilled  by  the  ruin  of  the  army  of  Sen- 
naoherib. 

TWKHTT-flXTH  DYITASTT :  KINS  SATTE  KIKOS. 

*  Ymts. 

L  Stephaiuttes  reigned 7 

2.  Kechepsoi 6 

3.  Necluto 8 

4.  Flummitichiis 54 

5.  Kechao  IL    (He  took  Jerusalem) j 6 

a  Pftmmuthia  II 6 

7.  Uaphfis 19 

8.  Amosis 14 

9.  Fkammecheritet 0  6  months. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  dynasty  stood  in 
any  relation  or  connexion  to  Bocchoris  of  Sais :  but,  as  Herodotus 
says  that  the  blind  king,  who  was  (driven  into  the  marshes  by  the 
Efthicquan  invasion,  returned  when  they  left  the  country,  it  is  not 
ioq^nriMible  that  Stephanates  might  have  been  of  the  same  family. 
We  have,  however,  no  information  respecting  the  first  three  sove- 
reigns. Herodotus  states  that  the  Ethiopian  king,  before  he  left 
Egypt^  slew  Mechos,  the  frther  of  Fsammitichus ;  and  that,  on  the 
death  df  Sethos^  the  Egyptians  recovered  their  liberty ;  and  as  they 
eoold  not  live  without  Idngs,  they  chose  twelve,  among  whom  they 
divided  the  several  districts  of  Egypt. 

It  appears  therefore  certain,  that  at  this  period  Egypt  was  torn  by 
aril  discord,  which  terminated  in  a  dodecarchy;  the  chroniclers 
sdeciing  one  line  of  kings  as  legitimate,  in  whom  the  succession  is 
uonbered.  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this  collateral 
sovereignty  is  as  follows:   "These  princes  connected  themselves 
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with  each  other  by  mtermairiagefl,  engaging  solemnly  to  propoie 
their  common  interest,  and  never  to  engage  in  any  acto  of  separate 
policy.  The  principal  motive  of  their  miion  was  to  guard  aguDSt 
the  declaration  of  an  oracle,  which  had  said,  that  whoever  amoBg 
them  should  ofifer  in  the  temple  of  Yulcan  a  libation  in  a  braaen 
vessel,  should  be  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  assembled  indifferently  in  every  temple. 

"  These  twelve  kings  were  eminent  for  the  justice  of  their  admia- 
istration.  On  a  certain  occasion  they  were  offering  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  were  about  to 
make  the  accustomed  libation.  For  tiius  purpose  the  chief  prieiKt 
haaded  to  them  the  golden  cups  used  on  these  solemnities ;  but  he 
mistook  the  number,  and,  instead  of  twelve,  gave  only  eleven. 
Psammitichus,  who  was  the  last  of  them,  not  having  a  cup,  took  off 
his  helmet,  which  happened  to  be  of  brass,  and  from  this  poured  Us 
libation.  The  other  princes  wore  helmets  in  conmion,  and  had  them 
on  the  present  occasion ;  so  that  the  circumstance  of  this  one  king 
having  and  using  his  was  accidental  and  innocent.  Observing 
however,  this  action  of  Psammitichus,  they  remembered  the  predio^ 
tion  of  the  oracle,  'that  he  among  them  who  should  pour  a  Ubation 
from  a  brazen  vessel,  should  be  sole  monarch  of  Egypt.'  They 
minutely  investigated  the  matter ;  and  being  satisfied  that  this  action 
of  Psammitichus  was  entirely  the  effect  of  accident,  they  could  not 
think  him  worthy  of  death.  They  nevertheless  deprived  him  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  power,  and  confined  him  to  the  marshy 
parts  of  the  country,  forbidding  him  to  leave  this  situation,  or  to 
commimicate  with  tlie  rest  of  Egypt 

'*  This  Psammitichus  had  formerly  fled  to  Syria,  from  Sabachus 
the  Ethiopian,  who  had  killed  his  father  Nechos.  When  the  Etiii- 
opian,  terrified  by  the  vision,  had  abandoned  his  dominions,  those 
Egyptians  who  lived  near  Sais  had  solicited  Psammitichus  to  retom. 
He  was  now  a  second  time  driven  into  exile  among  the  fens  by  the 
eleven  kings,  from  this  circumstance  of  the  brazen  helmet.  He  Mt 
the  strongest  resentment  for  the  injury,  and  determined  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  persecutors.  He  sent  therefore  to  the  oracle  of 
Latona,  at  Butos,  which  has  among  the  Egyptians  the  highest  char- 
acter for  veracity.  He  was  informed  that  the  sea  should  avenge  his 
cause  by  producing  brazen  figures  of  men.  He  was  little  inclined  to 
believe  that  such  a  circumstance  could  ever  occur;  but,  some  time 
afterward,  a  body  of  lonians  and  Garians,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
a  voyage  of  plunder,  were  compelled  by  distress  to  touch  at  Egypt : 
they  lauded  in  brazen  armour.  Some  Egyptians  hastened  to  infonn 
Psammitichus  in  his  marshes  of  this  incident ;  and  as  the  messenger 
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Ittd  never  befote  seen  persons  so  armed,  he  said,  that  some  brazen 
men  had  arisen  from  the  sea^  and  were  plundering  the  country.  He 
iDStaatly  conceiyed  this  to  be  the  aocomplishment  of  the  oracle's 
prediction,  and  entered  into  aUiance  with  the  strangers,  engaging 
them  by  splendid  promises  to  assist  him.  With  them  and  his 
Egyptian  adherents  he  vanquished  the  eleven  kings." — Euterpe, 
cap.  147-152. 

The  battle  whidi  defeated  the  confederated  kings,  and  gave  Egypt 
to  Psammitichus,  was  fought  at  Momemphis,  near  the  Ganopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  Mareotis.  Some 
of  the  opposing  kings  were  slain ;  the  rest  escaped  into  Libya. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  dodecarchs,  while  they  ruled  together 
in  amify,  being  determined  to  leave  some  permanent  memorial  of 
fteir  joint  sway,  built  the  Labyrinth :  but  Diodorus  ascribes  this 
ImildiDg  to  an  earlier  sovereign,  although,  from  his  account^  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  primary  erection  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  that 
die  work  of  the  twelve  kings  was  reared  on  the  same  site. 

Psammitichus,  having  established  himself  in  power,  rewarded  his 
affies  and  native  supporters  by  allotting  them  a  district  on  the 
Pdnsiac  branch  of  the  I^ile,  a  little  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  city 
of  Vubastis.  The  foreign  troops  had  a  settlement  on  one  bank  of 
the  liver,  and  the  natives  on  the  other,  as,  notwithstanding  their 
iModation  in  the  service  of  the  same  king,  their  national  and  relig- 
ioiis  prejudices  were  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  fraternize  in  one 
community.  Thb  place  became  afterward  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  destinies  of  Egypt 

Although  no  monument  bearing  the  name  of  this  sovereign  remains 
in  Egypt,  tiiere  is  ample  proof  that  the  whole  country  submitted  to 
Us  sway.  His  shield  is  found  in  the  palace  at  Kamak,  and  in  a 
liMe  island  near  Phihe.  In  the  quarry  of  Tourah  the  design  of  a 
■ODoIithal  shrine,  intended  to  be  excavated,  is  traced  on  the  rock  in 
nd  paint,  the  cornice  of  which  bears  the  shield  of  Psammitichus. 
Works  of  his  reign  are  found  in  several  European  museums ;  but  the 
aost  remarkable  remnant  of  the  art  of  this  era  is  the  obelisk  which 
teids  in  the  Monte  Gitorio  at  Rome.  It  was  brou^t  fi^m  Egypt 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  as  a  memorial  of  its  conquest  by  the 
Bomans.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
age  of  Thothmes  III. ;  but  considering  that  seven  hundred  years  had 
^I^Med  between  these  eras,  the  degeneracy  is  not  so  great  as  might 
te  expected. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  the  reliance  of  this  mcmarch 
on  finreign  and  party  support  alienated  fit)m  him  a  large  portion  of 
bis  Egyptian  subjects,  although  the  precise  occasion  of  the  quarrel 
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is  not  SO  clearly  ascertainable.  From  the  combined  statements  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  it  appears  that  the  king  of  Egypt  wished 
to  subdue  Ashdod,  whidi  had  been  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  invested  it  with  an  armj, 
composed  of  native  troops  and  his  foreign  auxiliaries ;  and  that,  he 
having  given  the  latter  the  post  of  honour  in  the  war,  the  former 
deserted  him,  and  retired  into  Ethiopia.  Herodotus  ascribes  this 
defection  to  the  fact,  that  the  garrisons  in  Upper  Egypt  had  not  been 
relieved  for  three  years.  But,  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  after 
this  desertion  had  taken  place,  the  king  applied  himself  more  dili- 
gently than  ever  to  perfect  the  internal  policy  of  his  kibgdom,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Greece.  Egypt,  for- 
merly the  most  inhospitable  of  all  nations,  now  opened  her  harbours 
freely.  To  promote  this  intercourse,  the  king  encouraged  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  and  caused  his  own  sons  to  be  instructed  in  that 
language. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  Egypt  was  threatened  with 
a  foreign  invasion.  During  the  time  that  Cyaxares  and  his  allies 
were  besieging  Nineveh  an  overwhelming  army  of  Scythians  entered 
Asia.  Cyaxares  attempted  to  arrest  their  progress,  but  was  defeated. 
After  ravaging  the  east,  this  terrible  host  marched  toward  the  west. 
The  prophet  Zephaniah,  who  wrote  a  few  years  previously,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  predicted  their  character  and  progress  with  great 
spirit  and  fidelity.  If,  indeed,  the  passages  referred  to  (Zeph.  i,  4, 
5,  6,  and  ii,  1)  apply  to  this  invasion,  their  appropriateness  is  un- 
doubted: but  notwithstanding  the  weighty  support  which  Hitzig, 
Cramer,  and  Eichhorn  have  given  to  this  opinion,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  established.  However  this  may  be,  after  the  Scythians  had 
ravaged  Media,  they  marched  into  Palestine,  and  menaced  Egypt. 
They  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ascalon  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
when  Psammitichus  met  them,  and  by  presents  and  entreaties  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  return.  This  too*k  place  about  618  B.  C,  and 
consequently  in  the  thirty- seventh  year  of  Psammitichus. 

Necho,  or  Nechao,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father 
615  B.  C.  His  first  public  work  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to 
unite  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  canal :  but  this  effort,  aft^  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  wealth  and  life,  was  at  length  relinquished. 
Herodotus  observes  that  "when  Necho  abandoned  his  plan  of  join- 
ing the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  canal,  he  engaged  in  military 
operations."  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
political  affairs  in  Asia  induced  him  to  forego  his  fiivourite  project, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  martial  pursuits.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  Scythians,  (612  B.  C.,)  Cyaxares  resumed  the  siege  of  Nineveh ; 
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md  Pharaoh-Nedio  regarded  this  as  a  &vourable  opportunity  for 
reooyering  the  power  which  Egypt  had  formerly  posse&i^ed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.    He  accordingly  began  the  necessary 
preparations,  and,  608  B.  C,  transported  an  army  into  Palestine, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  military  possession  of  Garchemish. 
But  Josiah,  the  Hebrew  king,  drew  together  the  whole  strength  of 
his  kingdom,  and  marched  out  to  oppose  his  progress.     The  Egyp- 
tian sovereign  earnestly  disduaded  him  from  his  purpose,  but  in 
rain.    The  armies  met  at  Megiddo.    The  result  is  well  known. 
The  good  king  of  the  Hebrews  was  completely  defeated,  and  fatally 
wounded;  so  that  he  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.    This 
event  appears  to  have  totally  deranged  the  plans  of  ]!^echo.    He 
was  at  Biblah  in  Hamath,  when  he  heard  that  the  people  of  Judea 
had  made  Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah,  king.    Necho  immediately  sent 
for  the  newly-appointed  sovereign  to  Hamath,  when  he  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned,  after  a  reign  of  three  months.    Necho  then  sent 
Jehoahaz  to  Egypt,  where  he  ended  his  days,  and  made  a  younger 
son  of  Josiah,  Eliakim,  king,  changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim ;  im- 
posing on  him  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent 
of  gold.     Whether  Necho  on  this  occasion  did  go  on  to  Garchemish, 
18  not  certain.     He  might  have  thought  it  more  important  fully  to 
establish  his  supremacy  over  Judea.     We  find  him,  however,  four 
years  afterward,  proceeding  to  Garchemish  with  an  army  of  Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians,  and  Libyans.  Jcr.  xlvi.     He  was  then  signally 
defeated.     The  sacred  prophet  tersely  states,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
"smote  the  army  of  Necho ;"  apd  the  decisive  eflfect  of  this  stroke  is 
mdicated  by  the  statement  of  another  inspired  writer:  "  The  king 
of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  taken  from  the  River  of  Egypt  unto  the  River  Euphrates 
aD  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt."  2  Kingsxxiv,  7.    This 
decided  the  supremacy  of  Babylon.    Egypt  in  future  had  to  study 
the  most  effectual  means  of  defence. 

During  this  reign,  according  to  Herodotus,  Africa  was  circum- 
navigated by  a  Phenician  fleet;  of  which  the  historian  gives  the 
fcUowing  account :  "  For  as  to  Libya,  it  shows  itself  to  be  circum- 
navigable,  except  where  it  borders  on  Asia.  This  was  first  proved, 
80  far  as  I  know,  by  Necho,  King  of  Egypt.  When  he  gave  up  ex- 
cavating the  canal  that  runs  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he 
sent  out  some  Phenicians  in  ships,  giving  them  orders  on  their  way 
hack  to  sail  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  Northern  Sea, 
and  thus  return  to  Egypt.  Setting  out,  then,  from  the  Red  Sea, 
they  sailed  into  the  Southern  Sea.  As  often  as  autumn  returned 
Aey  landed  in  Libya^  and  planted  some  com  in  the  place  where  they 
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liappened  to  be>  When  this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cat  it  down,  they 
again  departed.  Having  thus  consumed  two  years,  they,  in  the  thizd, 
doubled  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  Their 
relation  may  obtain  attention  from  others,  but  to  me  it  seems 
incredible ;  for  they  a£Brmed  that,  having  sailed  round  Liby%  they 
had  the  sim  on  their  right  hand.  Thus  was  Libya  for  the  first  time 
known." — Melpomene,  cap.  42.  In  this  relation  of  the  fSnth^  of 
history,  it  is  observable  that  the  difficulty  which  provoked  his 
incredulity  is  the  most  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
the  narrative.  For,  as  Larcher  observes,  the  phenomenon  must 
have  appeared  as  stated;  "and  this  curious  circumstance,  which 
never  could  have  been  imagined  in  an  age  when  astronomy  was. yet 
in  its  infancy,  is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  voyage  which,  without 
this,  might  have  been  doubted." — Larcher^s  Notes  to  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii,  p.  34. 

Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammitichus  II.,  whom  Herod- 
otus calls  Psammus,  and  Manetho  Psammuthis  IL  But  as  we  do 
not  meet  with  this  latter  name  previously,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Eusebius  is  correct,  when  he  gives  the  name  as  above.  This  sov- 
ereign began  to  reign  599  B.  G.  ISo  public  building  erected  by  him 
remains:  but  his  name  is  found  on  several  fragments  of  sculpture; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  under  the  base  of  Pompey's 
Pillar  at  Alexandria.  His  titular  shield  is  also  found  on  the  obelisk 
of  the  Piazza  Minerva  at  Rome,  which  was  executed  under  his  son 
and  successor  Apries ;  and  his  name  and  titular  shield  also  appear 
on  a  part  of  an  intercolumnar  plinth  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  is  here  delineated  presenting  an  offering  to  the  gods,  who  give 
him  all  power  and  victory,  and  put  all  lands  under  his  sandals. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  Psammitichus  II.  made  an  expedition 
into  Ethiopia :  but  as  to  the  object  or  result  of  this  war  we  are  not 
informed.  His  shield  is  found  at  the  Island  of  Snem,  near  the  Cata- 
racts of  Syene.  He  died  almost  immediately  after  this  expedition, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Uaphris,  the  Apries  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hophra  of  Scripture, 
ascended  the  throne  593  B.  C.  Until  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Egypt  had  made  no  aggressions  on  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  Necho  at  Carchemish.  But 
Apries,  perceiving  the  gradual  and  steady  progress  of  Babylonian 
ascendency  in  Western  Asia,  determined  to  make  another  effort  to 
check  this  influence,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  Egypt.  He  accord- 
ingly collected  an  armament,  and  invaded  Phenicia.  From  the 
information  supplied  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  it  seems  that  he 
took  Sidon,  defeated  the  Cyprians,  (who  appear  to  have  been  allies, 
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if  TLok  sabjecis,  of  the  Phenicians,)  and  reduced  ihe  whole  sea-cout 
of  Phenida.  Thefe  can  scarcely  be  a  doobt  that  this  was  the  oyer- 
flowing  flood  predicted  by  Jeremiah.  Chap,  xlvii.  Its  coming  from 
''fhe  north"  is  explained  by  the  &ct  that  Phenicia  Proper  was  the 
firrt  scene  of  conflict.  To  this  place  the  Egyptian  army  was  con- 
veyed in  a  fleet;  and  having  gained  several  victories  over  the  Phe- 
niciaDB,  Apries  marched  his  army  toward  the  south,  subduing  all 
the  Btron^olds  on  the  sea-coast.  He  accomplished  these  objects, 
and  produced  on  the  king  and  court  of  Judea  a  deep  impression  of 
Ae  great  military  power  of  Egypt.  Zedekiah,  having  sent  ambas- 
stdors  to  Apries,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  support,  feltembold- 
oied  to  violate  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  relying  on 
obtaining  succour  from  Egypt.  This  led  the  king  of  Babylon  to 
invest  Jerusalem,  when  Apries  proceeded  with  an  army  to  relieve 
his  ally.  9ut  l^ebudiadnezzar  was  too  good  a  general  to  remain 
before  Jerusalem  until  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptians,  and  thus  to 
place  himself  between  two  foes.  He  accordingly  raised  the  si<^, 
and  proceeded  to  meet  the  host  of  Egypt.  Apries  did  not  venture, 
unaided,  alone,  and  in  the  desert,  to  resist  the  Babylcmish  king: 
be  retired,  without  hazarding  a  conflict,  into  his  own  land.  Upon 
this  Hebuchadneziar  returned,  and  took  and  destroyed  the  royal 
dty  of  Judea ;  and  thus  were  fulfllled  the  predictions  of  the  prophets^ 
ttat  the  apostate  Hebrews  would  find  no  efficient  aid  in  Egypt. 
(See  Esek.  xii.)  . 

After  this  storm  had  passed  over,  and  Oedaliah,  who  had  been 
left  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  governor  of  Judea,  had  been  slain,  all  the 
peqile  that  remained  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  fled  into  l^ypt 
Hcve  they  were  kindly  received  by  Apries ;  for  we  find  them  located 
vitti  the  prophet  in  the  royal  cily. 

After  ttie  ruin  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  the  deportation  of 
tte  surviver^,  who  were  carried  into  Ghaldea^  the  king  of  Babyloa 
proseonted  the  war  against  the  Phenicians  and  other  inhabitants  of 
tte  sea-coast  Whether  Tyre,  in  consequence  of  the  military  meas- 
ons  of  Apries,  was  avowedly  subject  to  Egypt  or  not,  it  was  hos- 
tOe  to  the  advancing  power  of  Babylon:  but  it  fell,  after  a  long  and 
daspente  struggle,  bejfbre  the  prowess  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nor  catt 
tee  be  a  question  that  tibe  conqueror  swept  the  whole  coast,  and 
imged  Egypt,  in  the  same  campaign.  This  was  distinctly  pre- 
dicted by  £zeldel;  and  although  Herodotus  does  not  mention  the 
bet,  all  probability  is  in  fiivour  of  its  having  taken  place.  The- 
laagoage  of  the  sacred  S^er  is  remarkable:  "^ Nebuchadrezzar  EJng 
if  Babjion  caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus  r 
•mj  bead  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled :  yet  had 
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he  no  wages,  nor  his  anny,  for  Tyms,  for  the  service  that  he  had 
served  against  it :  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Behold,  I  iriQ 
give  the  land  of  Egypt  linto  Neboohadrezsar  king  of  Babylon :  and 
he  shall  take  her  moltitade,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey; 
and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.  I  have  given  him  the  land 
of  Egypt,  for  his  labonr,"  &c.  Esek.  xzix,  18-20.  Jeremiah,  also, 
while  in  Egypt,  asserts  the  same.  After  having  hidden  stones  in 
the  day  in  the  brick-kiln,  near  the  palaoe  of  Pharaoh  at  Tnhpanhes, 
he  sayd,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Behold, 
I  will  send  and  take  Nebnchadresaar  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  ser- 
vant^ and  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid ;  and 
he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavilion  over  them."  It  was  also  declared 
that  he  would  "break  the  images  of  Bethshemesh,"— -Heliopolis. 
Jer.  zliu,  8-18.  That  Nebuchadnezsar  invaded  Egypt,  is,  however, 
not  only  probable,  and  asserted  by  the  voice  of  sacred  prophecy; 
but  it  is  also  stated  as  a  fS^ct  by  Megasthenes,  who  says  that  he  con- 
quered a  great  part  of  Libya,  which  he  could  not  do  without  passing 
through  £!gypt  The  absence  of  any  notice  of  this  event  by  the 
4Ghreek  writers  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that,  in  aoooxd- 
4moe  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  &ibylonian  monarch  merely 
JDMrched  ihrou^  and  plundered  Lower  Egypt,  without  locating  an 
.Mny  in  the  country,  or  extending  his  conquest  to  Upper  Egypt. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe  that,  prior  to  this  period,  the 
^colony  of  Cyrene  had  been  founded,  and  had  grown  into  considera- 
ible  opulence  and  power.  Battus,  its  founder,  governed  it  forty 
years.  Arcesilaus,  his  successor,  ruled  sixteen  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Battus  U.,  under  whose  government  an  invitation  was 
B^t  d»  all  Greeks  to  come  and  aid  the  Gyrenians.in  colonising 
Libya.  The  Pythian  oracle  recommended  compliance,  and  warned 
the  people  against  delay.  The  result  was  that  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons ifrom  all  parts  of  Greece  soon  congregated  at  Cyrene.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  these  could  not  be  provided  wiUi  allot- 
ments of  land,  without  removing  the  native  Libyans  from  their 
property,  and  treating  them  with  great  injustice.  In  those  circum- 
stances the  king  of  Libya  sent  to  solicit  aid  of  Egypt  Apries, 
who  saw  it  to  be  his  interest  to  extend  his  influence  over  Libya^  and 
at  the-same  time  to  dieck  the  pn^press  of  a  dangerous  and  increas- 
ing power  in  his  neighbourhood,  complied  with  the  request^  and 
sent;  an  army  into  that  country.  But  on  this  occasion  he  could  not 
venture  to  employ  his  Greek  mercenaries  against  their  own  coun- 
trymen: the  troops  were  entirely  native  Egyptians.  This  was  tiie 
firstHime  that  the  free  Greeks  had  to  conflict  with  the  troops  of  an 
old  despotic  monardiy.    Here,  as  elae^ere^  a  contempt  for  the 
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fimited  numbers  and  iittosie&tatibas  appeanmoe  of  die  Greeks 
seems  to  have  caused  the  min  of  their  enemies.  The  Egyptians 
marched  negligently  to  the  field,  and  were  not  only  completely  de- 
feated, but  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Few  of  them  returned  to 
their  own  country. 

The  news  of  this  calamity  produced  a  general  insurrection  in 
i^pt.  The  few  who  returned,  joined  by  the  rdatives  and  friends 
of  those  who  had  fidlen,  immediately  revplted.  On  hearing  of  this, 
Apries  sent  Amasis,  one  of  his  favourite  officers,  to  restore  order 
ayiong  the  disaffected;  but,  while  he  was  haranguing  them  for  that 
purpose,  a  soldier  came  behind  him,  and  placed  a  crown  on  his  head, 
upon  which  tiie  crowd  saluted  him  as  sovereign.  Accepting  the 
proffered  dignity  and  danger,  Amasis  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  revolt,  and  prepared  to  mardi  agajnst  Apries.  This  monarch, 
<m  being  informed  of  his  conduct,  sent  Paterbemis,  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  to  bring  Amasis  alive  into  his  presence.  The  rebel  chief  bade 
him  return,  with  a  contemptuous  refosal;  and  when  with  this  mes- 
nge  he  appeared  before  the  king,  the  infatuated  sovereign  ordered 
his  ears  and  nose  to  be  cut  off^  This  decxded  the  fate  of  Apries. 
The  Egyptians  who  had  hitherto  supported  him,  disgusted  at  his 
eraelty  and  injustice,  went  over  to  Amasis.  Apries,  was,  in  conse- 
quence, lefb  alone  with  his  CSariav  and  Ionian  auxiliaries.  With 
tiiese,  however,  he  marched  to  meet  Amasis.  The  armies  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  Mareotis ;  and  in  the  contest  which  ensued, 
Apries  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  and  Amasis,  although  of 
low  origin,  was  then  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Herodotus  records  these  events,  the 
conclusion  is  warranted,  that  Apries,  by  relying  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  power  on  his  thirty  thousand  hired  €hreek  troops,  had  griev* 
oasly  offended  the  native  soldiery,  and  prq>ared  the  way  for  the 
geoeral  defection  that  followed,  when  the  defeat  before  Cyrene  ex- 
ited the  public  mind,  and  became  a  pretext  for  the  rebellion,  which 
horled  him  from  the  throne  after  a  reign,  according  to  Eusebius,  of 
twenty-five  years. 

Ainasis,  or  Amosis,  a  native  of  a  small  town  in  the  Saitic  Nome, 
aad  of  plebeian  birth,  ascended  the  throne  B.  G.  568.  He  is  the 
first  king  of  Egypt  of  whose  personal  diaracter  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge. Of  him  we  are  told,  that  he  appropriated  the  eariy  part  of 
every  day  to  the  duties  of  his  station ;  that  he  gave  audience  to  all 
that  required  it,  and  thus  earned  the  reputation  of  a  wise,  just,  and 
good  man.  Yet  after  he  had  cUscharged  these  duties,  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  pleasurable  recreation.  On  being  remon- 
ste^ted  with  on  this  uiftiAgly  conduct,  he  is  Aid  to  have  replied, 
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"  They  who  have  a  bow  b^d  it  only  at  the  time  they  want  it ;  when 
not  in  use,  they  soflNr  it  to  be  relaxed;  it  would  otherwise  break, 
and  not  be  of  service  when  exigence  required.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  a  man :  if,  without  some  intervals  of  amusement,  he 
applied  himself  constantly  to  serious  pursuits,  he  would  impercepti- 
bly lose  his  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
this  truth  which  influ^aces  me  in  the  division  of  my  time."  He 
thus  silenced  those  who  objected  to  his  manner  of  life.  He  adopted 
another  mode  with  those  who  despised  him  on  account  of  his  ple- 
beian origin.  Having  "  a  gold  vessd  in  which  he  and  his  guecf^ 
were  accustomed  to  spit,  and  wash  their  feet,  of  the  materials  of  tiiis 
he  made  the  statue  of  some  god,  which  he  placed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  city.  The  E^ptians,  assembling  before  it, 
paid  it  divine  honours ;  on  l^earing  of  which,  the  king  called  them 
together,  and  informed  them  that  the  image  whid)  they  thus  ven- 
erated was  made  of  a  vessel  of  gold  which  he  and  they  had  formerly 
used  for  the  most  unseemly  purposes.  He  afterward  explained  to 
them  the  similar  circumstances  of  his  own  fortunes,  who,  thouj^ 
formerly  a  plebeian,  was  now  their  sovereign,  and  entitled  to  thw 
reverence.    By  these  means  he  secured  their  attachment." 

During  this  reign  Egypt  continued  in  great  prosperity.  The 
regular  rise  of  the  Nile  diffused  plenty  throughout  the  land.  A 
friendly  treaty  was  established  with  Cyrene.  The  danger  which 
threatened  Babylon  from  the  rising  power  of  Media,  took  off  all 
apprehension  from  that  quarter.  Amasis  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  support  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  against 
Gyrus ;  but  the  rsqpid  movements  of  the  Persian  warrior  rendered 
their  intended  interference  nugatory.  In  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  tha  Phenicians  were  so  crippled  in  their  re- 
sources that  Amasis  subdued  Cyprus,  and  laid  it  under  tribute. 
Although  he  was  i^t  first  disposed  to  regard  the  Greeks  with  disfii- 
vour,  as  they  had  so  strenuously  supported  his  predecessor,  yet  he 
afterward  manifested  a  friendly  bearing  toward  that  nation.  He 
allowed  them  a  free  location  in  the  city  of  Naucratis ;  and  to  those 
who  came  only  for  commercial  purposes  he  gave  sites,  on  which  they 
might  build  altars  to  their  gods. 

Amasis  was  for  a  while  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the 
Greek  tyrant  of  Samos»  Polycrates;  but  aflierward  renounced  his 
friendship,  on  the  plea  that  the  Greek  had  enjoyed  such  uninter- 
rupted good  fortune  as  foreboded  a  melancholy  termination  of  his 
career.  Such  is  the  poetic  account  of  Herodotus.  Diodorus,  in  all 
probability,  comes  nearer  the  truth.  He  states  that  Amasis  renounced 
the  friendship  of  P(dycrates,  because  the  latter  paid  no  r^ard  to  an 
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embassy  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  ihe  Egyptian  king,  exhort- 
ing him  to  abstain  from  oatragea  on  Ma  feUow-citizena,  and  on 
strangers  who  resorted  to  Bamos.  It  waa  under  the  influence  of 
tiiis  friendship  diat  Pythagoras,  who  was  of  Phenician  extraction 
and  a  native  of  Samos,  visited  Egypt.  Whatever  may  be  donbtfal 
as  to  the  wide  range  of  travel  and  researdi  attributed  to  this  philoso- 
pher,— that  he  resided  long  in  Egypt,  and  obtuned  a  great  acquaint- 
ance with  its  philosophy  and  rdigion,  must  be  regarded  as  an  estab- 
fishedfiw^. 

Architectural  works  of  great  splendour  and  magnitude  were  erected 
by  Amasis ;  among  which  the  propyltBa  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Sais  hold  a  distinguished  rank.  These,  **  for  height  and  sise,  and 
the  magnitude  and  quality  of  the  stones  employed,  surpassed  all 
others.  These  he  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Memphis,  as  well 
as  the  colossal  figures  and  andro-qphinxes  with  which  the  dromon 
was  adorned.  A  monolitfaal  shrine  of  granite,  from  the  quarries  of 
Elephantine,  excited  the  esjfecial  admiration  of  Herodotus.  Two 
thousand  men  were  employed  to  bring  it  down  Hie  Nile.  From 
Elephantine  to  Sais  was  an  ordinary  navigation  of  only  twenty 
days;  but  in  diis  case  three  years  were  occupied,  probably  because 
the  immense  weight  made  it  impossible  to  float  it,  except  during  the 
season  of  the  high  Nile.  Its  height  was  above  thirty  feet;  its 
depth,  from  front  to  back,  twelve  feet;  its  breadth,  twenty-one. 
After  all  the  cost  and  labour  bestowed  on  its  extraction  and  convey- 
ance, it  was  not  erected  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  As  they  were 
drawing  it  in,  the  superintendent  of  the  works  uttered  a  groan, 
flurough  weariness  of  the  labour,  and  the  thou^t  of  the  time  that 
had  been  expended;  and  Amasis,  either  because  he  deemed  this 
ominouis,  or  because  one  of  the  workmen  had  been  killed  in  the 
pirocess  of  moving  it  on  levers,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  drawn  any 
further.  When  Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  it  remained  lying  before 
the  temple." — KenricVs  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  p.  441.  Amasis  also  erected 
a  colossus,  seventy-five  feet  Ugh,  at  Memphis,  before  the  temple  of 
Pthah;  and  two  of  granite,  twenty  feet  hi^  one  on  each  side  of  the 
imier  sanctuaiy.  He  also  built  a  temple,  of  great  size  and  magnifi- 
eence,  at  Memphis :  it  was  dedicated  to  Isis. 

His  reign,  according  to  Herodotus  and  the  Ests,  lasted  forty-four 
years ;  aocording  to  Diodorus,  fifty-five ;  but  I  haTO  thought  it  safest 
here,  as  in  ibe  last  reign,  to  adopt  tiie  numbers  of  Eusebius,  who 
makes  it  forty-two  years.  Amasis  died  B.  0.  626,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son. 

Psaramenitns,  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  and  dai^er.    Gyrus  the  Ghmt  had  taken 
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Babylon  during  flio  reign  of  Amasifl;  but  the  nomadie  tribes  of  tlM 
north  haying  prorcdced  him  by  their  restless  daring,  he  led  an  army 
against  them,  and  perished  in  the  enterprise.  His  son,  Gambyses, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against 
Egypt.  This  was  in  oonrse  of  preparation  when  Amasis  died ;  and 
to  his  sooeessor  was  ocmseqnently  bequeathed  the  deieiioe  of  the 
kingdom.  This  would  under  any  circumstances  have  been  a  difficult 
task.  The  Medo-Persian  empire. was  now  paramount  in  Asia.  The 
army  of  Cambyses.was,  therefore,  composed  of  the  best  troops  of 
the  age. 

It  must  have  cast  |^m  <m  the  prospects  of  I!gypt,  to  remem- 
ber that  in  every-  contest  that  had  occurred  between  the  armies 
of  E^ypt  and  those  oS  the  east,  for  several  centuries,  the  former 
had  invariably  been  worsted.  The  case  of  Sennacherib  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  exception,  because  in  that  instance  there  was  no  oon^ 
flict^  and  the  ruin  of  the  Assyrians  was  confessedly  miraculous. 
The  great  difficulty  which  the  Persilm  monarch  had  to  eocoun^ 
ter  was,  to  cross  the  desert  from  Palestine  to  Egypt.  Here  was  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  geographical  miles  in  which  no  yegd- 
tation  or  water  fit  for  drinking  was  to  be  found.  If  the  land-mariu 
had  been  removed  from  this  desert,  and  no  aid  been  afforded  by 
neighbouring  nations,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  an  invading  army.  But  all  this  advantage  to  Egypt  was 
neutralized  by  the  treadiery  of  a  Greek  officer  in  the  Egyptian  ser- 
vice. Before  the  death  of  Amasis^  that  king  had  offended  Phanes 
of  Ualicamassus,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  mercenary  troops. 
This  person,  knowing  tibat  Gambyses  was  preparing  to  invade  Egypt^ 
fled  from  his  post»  and,  thou^  hotly  pursued  and  placed  in  great 
danger,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Persian  court,  where,*  by  the 
aid  and  information  he  afforded,  Gambyses  succeeded  in  placing  his 
army  in  great  str^gth  before  Pelusium. 

'  It  is  .said  by  an  ancient  author,  'that  the  Persians  captured  this 
key  to  Egypt  by  practising  on  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians. 
Knowing  in  what  veneration  they  held  cats,  dqgs,  sheep,  and  other 
animals,  the  Persian  king  collected  a  great  number  of  these  crea- 
tures, and  drove  them  in  the  fit>nt  of  the  army,  as  they  proceeded 
to  assault  the  city.  The  Egyptians,  not  daring  to  endanger  the  life 
of  beings  which  they  adored,  allowed  them  to  advance  unopposed, 
so  that  Gambyses  took  the  place  without  loss.  Soon  after  this  event 
the  Egyptian  king  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  the  Persians 
marched  out  to  meet  him ;  the  fate  of  Egypt  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance. Before  the  battle  began,  the  Oreek  mercenaries,  to  show  their 
detestation  of  the  treachery  of  Phanes,  brought  his  children  into  the 
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front  of  tbe  ftrmy,  cat  ilieir  thiosU^  dnuik  tjieir  blood,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  conflict. 

A  Bingnlar  omen  is  said  to  have  portended  ill  to  the  cause  of 
Egypt,  joflt  before  this  straggle  took  place.  Bain  fdl  at  Thebes^*— 
a  prodigy  never  known  to  have  happened  bat  in  thai  single  instance. 
The  battle  was  long  and  desperate :  bat  Persia  triumphed,  and  0am* 
byses  pursned  the  wreck  of  the  Egyptian  army  to  Memphis.  De- 
sirous of  avoiding  further  slaughter,  he  sent  a  Mitylenian  vessel  to 
Memphis  to  treat  with  tbe  Egyptian  authorities.  But,  enraged  be- 
yond measure  at  their  defeat,  the  Egyptians  no  sooner  saw  tbereasd 
approach,  than  they  assailed  it,  and  slau^tered  all  on  board,  being 
two  .hundred  persons.  Memphis  was  at  once  invested:  it  held  evt 
for  a  while,  but  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  Gam- 
byses  took  a  terrible  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  crew,  by  cansing 
ten  times  as  many  of  the  noble  youths  of  Memphis,  including  the 
eldest  son  of  &e  king,  to  be  put  to  death.  From  Memphis  Cam« 
byses  went  to  Sais,  where  he  disgraced  himself^  and  outraged  the 
feelings  of  both  Egyptians  and  Persians,  by  treating  the  mummy 
of  Amasis  with  every  indignity,  and  afterward  burning  it  with  fire. 
With  the  taking  of  Memphis  the  authority  of  Oambyses  was  estab* 
fliahed  over  Egypt,  and  the  reign  of  Psammenitus  terminated,  having 
lasted  but  six  months. 

Libya  and  Gyrene  bowed  to  the  c(mqueror  without  a  struggle,  sent 
^fts,  and  submitted  to  tribute.  The  ambition  of  the  proud  Perstan, 
however,  extended  beyond, — to  Ethiopia  in  the  south,  and  Oarthage 
in  the  west.  The  first  he  endeavoured  to  reach ;  but  die  inter- 
veaing  desert  defeated  his  purpose.  After  having  decimated  hii 
anny,  in  order  to  support  the  living  on  the  flesh  of  &mr  dead  oom- 
ndes,  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  Carthage  was  accessible  only  by 
sea;  and  as  he  could  not  induce  the  Phenieians  to  act  against  their 
own  colony,  and  had  no  sufficient  means  of  transporting  his  amy 
iodq)endentiy  of  them,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  project. 
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Much  trifling  ooxijectare  has  been  employed  to  explain  the 
of  the  Persian  irruption  into  Egypt:  bnt  this  is  nnneoessaiy. 
When  all  western  Asia  had  bem  subdned,  the  inyasion  of  an  old 
and  w eahihy  kingdom  like  Egypt  followed  as  a  Qiatter  of  course. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  regard  the  whole  time  of  this  dynasty 
as  one  reign.  The  succession  of  the  several  sovereigns,  and  their 
history,  witt  be  narrated  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Penua. 

As  ftr  as  our  information  goes,  Gambyses,  oq  obtaining  possession 
of  Egypt»  behaved  toward  the  people  with  great  moderation  and  for- 
bearance The  slaughter  of  the  two  thousand,  in  reprisal  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  <nrew  of  the  Mitylenian  vessd,  must  ever  be  r^ard^  as  an 
act  of  monstrous  cruelty  and  injustice.  But  this  was  not  the  deed 
of  Gambyses :  Herodotus  is  careful  to  inform  us  that  it  was  the 
deliberate  decision  of  *"  the  king's  counsellors."  But,  after  the  proud 
Persian  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  attempt  on  Ethiopia^  and 
had  suffored  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  men  whom  he  had  despatdied 
to  bum  the  temple  of  Ammonium,  he  returned  to  Memphis  filled  witt 
grief  and  rage.  On  the  pretence  of  his  having  stirred  up  the  £^yp- 
tians  to  revolt,  (which  he  might  possibly  have  done  in  consequence 
of  these  disasters,)  Psammenitus  was  put  to  death ;  and  the  ma^s- 
trates  of  Memphis  suffered  in  all  probability  in  a  similar  way.  On» 
the  return  of  Gambyses  to  that  city,  he  found  the  people  en^iged  in 
public  rejoicings,  upon  which  he  immediately  summoned  the  maj^- 
trates  before  him,  and  demanded  the  cause :  they  told  him  that  their 
god  Apis  had  appeared  to  them,  as  was  his  custom  to  do ;  and  that 
when  this  happened,  the  Egyptians  always  held  a  festival.  The  king, 
however,  persisted  in  regarding  these  manifestations  as  connected 
with  the  defeat  of  his  attempt  on  Ethiopia,  and  accordingly  con- 
demned the  magistrates  to  death.  Unsatisfied  with  this  vengeance, 
he  sent  for  the  priests ;  and  as  they  gave  him  the  same  account,  he 
insisted  on  seeing  the  god,  and  ordered  Apis  to  be  brought.  When 
he  saw  the  young  steer  with  some  strange  marks  on  his  body,  he 
reviled  their  superstition ;  ordered  the  priests  to  be  scourged,  with 
every  Egyptian  who  had  participated  in  the  festivities ;  and,  drawing 
a  short  sword,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  belly  of  Apis,  but  struck  him 
on  the  thigh.  Herodotus  regards  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  king  as 
proving  his  insanity :  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  epilepsy,  whidi  rendered  him  irritable,  and  incapable,  at  certain 
times,  of  self-control. 

Gambyses  reigned  over  Egypt  six  years.    No  memorial  is  found 
of  him  in  any  temple;  but  his  shield  is  seen  on  the  road  to  Gosseir, 
near  the  Bed  Sea. 
Under  Darius,  who  bent  the  energies  of  his  vigorous  mind  to  con- 
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solidsto  and  goTem  the  great  empire  which  hii  predeoeuorB  had  by 
their  militaiy  genius  and  energy  won,  Egypt  was  made  one  of  the 
twenty  satrapies  into  which  the  Medo-Persian  dominions  were 
divided.  This  satrapy  included,  besides  Egypt  Propel*,  Libya^  as 
£ftr  as  Gyrene,  the  Oases  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  the  oonntxy  be- 
tween the  Hile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Aiyandes,  who  had  been  left 
governor  of  Egypt  by  Gambyses,  was  made  the  first  satrap ;  and, 
when  Darios  introduced  the  gold  dario  ioto  this  kingdom,  he  sup- 
plied a  silver  coinage  to  Egypt  His  government  was,  however,  so 
disagreeable  to  the  Egyptians,  that  when  Darius  visited  Egypt^  he 
conciliated  the  people  by  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  Apia, 
whose  place  was  then  vacant,  and  ordered  Aryandes  to  be  put  to 
death.  Darios  is  the  only  Persian  long  whose  name  is  accom- 
panied by  a  titular  shield,  and  whose  phonetic  shield  bears  the 
Pharaonic  crest  of  the  vulpanser  and  disk,  **  Son  of  the  Sun." 
Neither  his,  nor  that  of  any  other  Persian  king,  is  found  on  a  public 
monmnent  within  the  limits  of  Egypt. 

Darius  is  supposed  at  this  time  to  have  obtained  possession  of 
the  Great  Oasis  and  of  the  Oasis  of  Sirvah,  the  temples  in  both 
bearing  his  inscriptions.  He  also  resumed  the  excavation  of  the 
canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea;  and  although  he  did 
not  oomplete  the  underaking,  he  left  a  very  small  space  unaccom- 
plished. It  is  said  that  he  was  deterred  from  finishing  the  work  by 
the  discovery  that  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  higher  than  Lower 

Egypt 

We  know  little  of  the  history  of  Egypt  at  this  period :  the  pro- 
jeoted  invasion  of  Oreece  by  the  Persians  seems  to  have  fully  occu- 
pied the  mind  of  Greek  historians ;  but  it  is  certain  that  these  events 
had  a  most  important  influence  on  Egypt.  In  400  B.  G.  the  Persian 
irmy  was  defeated  at  Marathon ;  and  this  decisive  blow  so  encour- 
aged the  patriots  in  Egypt,  that  in  486  the  whole  country  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Persia.  We  do  not  know  who 
led  this  movement,  nor  what  kind  of  government  was  established 
during  the  time  that  the  dominion  of  Persia  was  in  abeyance ;  but 
the  interval  of  independence  was  short.  In  two  years  after  this 
revolt  Xerxes  marched  his  army  into  Egypt,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
straggle,  reduced  it  to  entire  submission,  and  left  his  brother 
Adiaemenee  satrap  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of  this  success, 
two  hundred  Egyptian  vessels  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Persian  king  in  his  attack  on  Greece.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  the  internal  history  of  Egypt,  until  the  death  of  Xerxes,  which 
took  place  465  B.  C. 

Artaxerxes,  having  ascended  the  throne,  found  the  empire  in  a 
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state  of  great  disorder  and  weakness,  from  the  efibets  of  Ae  <3raek 
campaigns.  While  he  was  engaged  in  repairing  this  disorder,  and 
punishing  revolted  satraps,  a  gleam  of  hope  was  cast  on  the  destijiy 
of  Egypt  At  this  time  Inaros,  a  son  of  Psarnmitiohns,  probably 
a  descendant  of  the  Saitio  princes^  had  obtained  the  sovereignty  ef 
that  part  of  Libya  which  bordered  on  Egypt;  and,  encoumged  by 
the  difficulties  which  surroonded  the  king  of  Persia,  he  raised  aa 
army,  crossed  the  frontier,  and  entered  Egypt  He  was  immedialsiy 
received  as  the  deliverer  of  the  country,  and  almost  all  the  power  of 
Egypt  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  Persian  executive  and  tsx- 
gatherers  were  immediately  expelled,  and  the  whole  oountiy  sab* 
mitted  to  Inaros.  But  this  chief,  well  aware  that  he  could  not  long 
maintain  himself  in  this  authority,  unless  able  to  resist  all  the  power 
of  Persia,  lost  no  time  in  soliciting  aid  from  Athens ;  and  this  power, 
hailing  the  opportunity  with  joy,  sent  him  forty  vessels  with  a  fiDies 
of  about  six  thousand  men. 

In  the  mean  time  Artaxerxes  had  employed  all  the  resouroea  of 
his  empire  to  collect  a  fleet  and  an^rmy,  for  ilie  purpose  of  establish- 
ing his  authority  in  the  west.  He  intended  to  oommeooe  his  open- 
tions  by  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  and  to  command  the  army  in  person. 
His  friends,  however,  advised  him  to  give  the  command  to  Aebs* 
menes,  who  had  returned  to  Persia  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
The  king  consented,  and  the  satrap,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  speedily 
entered  Egypt. 

Inaros,  fully  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  anxious  to  avvl 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  resources,  retired  to  the  western  fitmtier, 
where  he  had  not  only  the  Egyptian  forces  and  Athenian  auxiliaries, 
but  also  the  strength  of  Libya,  congregated  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Here  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated 
mainly  by  the  prowess  of  the  Greek  troops,  and  Achasmenes  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Inaros.  Immediately  after  this  defeat  the  Persians 
retired  to  Memphis,  whithcF  they  were  followed  and  besieged  by 
Inaros.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  reduce  the  citadel;  and  wbik 
he  was  thus  occupied,  another  Persian  army  was  equipped  and  sent 
into  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Megabyius.  Tbis  completely 
altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  siege  of  Memphis  was  raised ;  the 
Greeks  were  compelled  to  bum  their  vessels  and  retire  to  Gyrene; 
Inaros  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Susa^ 
where  the  gallant  chief  was  crucified  five  years  afterward  at  die 
instigation  of  the  mother  of  Achasmenes.  By  these  means  the 
greater  part  of  Egypt  was  again  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia.  The  low  and  marshy  lands  about  the  mouths  of  the  ^Nile^ 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  population  which  had  frequently  been  brought 
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into  Mitoflfe  wilk  the  Greeks,  alone  maintained  their  independenoe. 
Hoe  AmyrtKna^  who  was  descended  from  the  Saitic  dynasty,  ruled 
in  defiance  of  aU  foreign  opposition. 

Egypt  was  in  this  condition  when  Herodotns,  the  Greek  historian, 
visited  the  country.  It  was  then  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  the  Greek 
tiaTeDer  passed  in  safety  from  the  sea  to  the  limits  of  Ethiopia. 
The  frontier-towns  and  Memphis  were  occupied  by  Persian  troops; 
baft  the  worship  in  the  temples  went  on  as  usual.  Greeks  were  found 
in  all  the  principal  towns  actively  employed  in  commerce,  and  min* 
gling  finely  with  the  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  the  barrier  whidi 
difference  in  manners  and  religion  interposed  between  them.  It  is 
evident;  however,  that  this  subjection  to  Persia,  althou^  compara- 
tively lights  was  very  repugnant  to  public  feeling  in  Egypt ;  so  that, 
as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  it  was  ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
The  sitoation  of  the  country  contributed  to  encourage  such  an  effort 
Fur  removed  from  the  centre  of  government^  and  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  empire  only  at  a  single  point,  whatever  disturbed  the 
pesee^  or  threatened  the  power  of  the  dominant  state,  held  out  hopes 
to  ^ypt  of  recovering  that  political  independence  which  she  had 
inaintained  for  many  centuries.  The  death  of  Artaxerxes  afforded 
sudi  an  opportunity.  During  the  disputes  and  murders  connected 
villi  the  succession,  there  were  some  commotions  in  Egypt. '  These, 
bowerer,  led  to  no  serious  attempt  to  restore  the  national  independ- 
ence; until  the  second  year  of  Darius,  and  even  then  it  was  either 
puiiaDy  suppressed,  or  kept  in  check  for  eight  years :  for  it  was  not 
until  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  that  the  Persian  rule  was 
broken,  and  JSJgyptian  independence  secured. 


TWZHTT-KIfllBTB  DnTASTT. 

Ymti. 

the  Sftite  reigned 6 

It  has  been  supposed  Uiat  this  sovereign  is  identical  with  the 
AmyrtKOS  who,  when  Inaros  was  defeated,  and  Egypt  subdued  by 
Megd>yiii8^  established  himself  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  still 
"**mtainftd  his  independence.  But  the  similarity  of  the  name  is 
iunfiment  to  establish  this  identity,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
fliit  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  between  that  event  and  the  com- 
i&enoement  of  the  Twenty-ei^th  dynasty.  In  all  probability  Ken- 
rick's  conjecture  is  just :  that  this  Amyrtseus  was  grandson  of  the 
former,  and  son  of  Pausiris,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded  his  father 
in  bis  independent  sovereignty. 

We  have  scarcely  any  information  from  ancient  authors  respecting 
this  reign,  except  that  it  is  known  that  Amyrtaeus  maintained  friendly 
rdi&Mis  with  Athras,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Arabians, 
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in  order  to  strengthen  himself  against  any  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Persia. 

The  monuments,  however,  bear  testimony  to  the  wotks  of  lUs 
sovereign.  In  the  temple  of  Ghons  at  Karnak  is  an  insoription, 
stating  that  it  had  been  repaired  by  him, — ^the  first  notice  of  the 
kind  since  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  Cambyses.  There  is  a  similar 
record  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Sevek  in  Eilithyia :  and  Mr.  Kenridc 
states  that  the  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum,  which  Dr.  Edward 
Daniel  Clarice  believed  to  have  been  that  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
was  made  for  this  monarch,  and  bears  his  shield. 

TWKXTT-XIHTH  DTVASTT :  IOCS  ItKXDWBlAM  KOTOS. 

1.  Nepheriiet  reigned S 

2.  Achorii ^ 18 

3.  PMunmniliit «•    1 

4.  Neplierites 4 

Dnntion  of  the  dynasty..... SO         4 

It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  the  Saite  dynasty  should  dose; 
and  a  new  one  be  established  on  the  throne  of  Egypt^  witfacmt  an 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  Persia  to  reduce  it  again  to  subjeotion.  Vhe 
circumstances  of  the  imperial  government,  however,  explain  the  esse. 
Just  at  this  time  the  Medes  revolted :  soon  afterwurl  Darius  Notihus 
died;  and  Gyrus,  with  the  aid  of  the  fiunous  "  Ten  Thousand''  Oredoi^ 
endeavoured  to  wrest  the  throne  firom  his  elder  brother.  Persia 
was,  in  consequence,  in  no  condition  to  carry  her  arms  into  Egypt 

The  name  of  the  first  sovereign  of  this  dynasty  is  not  found  cm 
any  building  in  Egypt,  but  is  inscribed  on  a  statue  in  the  Museum 
at  Bologna.  He  sent  substantial  aid  to  the  Laoedasmonians,  when 
they  were  engaged  in  resisting  the  Persian  arms  in  Asia  Minor;  but 
it  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  death  of  l^epherites,  Evagoras  of  Salamis  solicited  the 
aid  of  Achoris  against  Persia,  and  obtained  supplies  of  com,  and  fiffy 
vessels.  The  name  of  this  Pharaoh  is  found  at  Medinet-Abou,  and 
among  the  ruins  of  Karnak.  The  quarries  of  Mokatlam  also  oontain 
his  shield ;  and  there  is  a  sphinx  in  the  Museum  of  Paris^  on  the 
base  of  which  his  name  is  found  hieroglyphicaDy  written,  with  the 
addition,  '*  the  beloved  of  Kneph." 

Of  the  short  reign  of  Psammuthis  there  are  no  records;  Iwt  his 
shield  has  been  found  at  Ejmiak. 

THIBTIXTH  DTVA8TT  *.  TBBXI  BKBUnrmC  KDTOB. 

1.  Nectanebos  reigned IS 

2.  Teoe 2 

3.  Nectonebos IS 


• 


The  dynasty  lasted 8S 
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There  is  ccmsider&ble  difficulty  in  fixing  with  precisioD  the  chro- 

wAogj  of  these  reigDB.    It  seems  a  settled  point,  that  Uie  Saite 

dynasty  terminated  B.  G.  408.    The  lists  give  bat  twenty  years  and 

{rar  months  for  the  twenty-ninth  dynasty ;  and  yet  there  are  many 

reasonfl  for  plaoing  the  accession  of  the  thirtieth  dynasty-B.  G.  380, 

instead  of  388  or  387  B.  G.    One  of  the  most  important  of  these 

reasons  is  the  circnmstance,  whidi  has  been  strongly  urged,  that 

Nectanebos  IL  was  only  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  when 

Odiiis,  B.  G.  350,  expelled  him  from  the  kingdom,  and  again  subdued 

%7pt  to  the  dominion  of  Persia.    Tet  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 

dus  with  the  fact,  that  all  the  lists  state  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the 

Pharaohs  to  be  eighteen  years :  and  as,  dirou^iout^  the  authority  of 

the  ancient  records  has  been  admitted,  so  here  I  have  adopted  tiiem 

as  the  safest  guides. 

The  first  event  of  consequence  in  the  history  of  Egypt  under  this 
dynasty  which  meets  our  notice,  is  a  Persian  invasion  of  a  most 
ibnnidable  character:  the  more  so,  because  the  oriental  troops  were 
itrni^  supported  by  an  army  of  Greeks  under  Iphicrates.  The 
Pemia  commander  was  Phamabazus.  With  means  quite  sufficient 
to  snbdne  the  whole  country,  this  expedition  was  rendered  perfectly 
mlcss  by  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  which  existed  betweeif  the  two 
gnerals. 

The  name  of  Nectanebus  is  found  at  Phil»  on  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Aikoir;  and  also  at  Medinet-Abon  in  a  small  building  of  elegant 
workmanship,  in  which  he  appears  presenting  offerings  to  Amun  Re 
and  the  other  Theban  deities.  The  tidrteenth  year  of  this  king  is 
mentioiied  on  a  stele  preserved  at  Borne. 

Teo^  or,  as  he  was  named  by  the  Greeks,  Tachos,  was  the  next 
sovereign.  He  had  scarcely  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  when 
he  was  ahnned  by  the  menadng  attitude  assumed  by  the  court  of 
Persia.  He  immediately  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance ;  and  Age- 
dans,  willing  to  assist  a  nation  friendly  to  the  Laced»monians,  went 
Umsdf  to  Egypt  with  a  strong  force  of  Greek  auxiliaries.  It  ap- 
pears tfiat  tiie  Egyptian  king  having  heard  much  of  the  fame  of  the 
Spartan  warrior,  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  him  a  feeble  and 
dimhrative  old  man.  He  therefore  refused  to  fulfil  the  intimation 
wiiich  had  been  given,  by  placing  him  in  command  of  the  army; 
but  aUowed  him  only  the  direction  of  the  Ghreek  force,  while  he  put 
&e  fieet  under  the  orders  of  Ghabrias  the  Athenian.  Nor  was  this 
tlie  only  instance  in  which  the  Seuned  Spartan  found  himself  griev- 
ously disappointed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise.  Tachos, 
in  raising  funds  for  the  war,  as  well  as  in  the  appointment  of  his 
ofieers,  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  sage  Athe- 
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nian.  But  this  proved  fiiUl  to  his  cause.  While  Us  militaiy  poEcy 
rendered  the  Spartan  his  enemy,  his  financial  measures  were  not 
only  generally  unpopular  in  Egypt,  but  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
priesthood.  The  Egyptian  armament  had,  in  oon8eqnenoe»  scarcely 
commenced  operations  in  Phenioia  and  Syria^  before  Itectanebus, 
nephew  of  the  king,  who  commanded  a  section  of  the  army, — ad* 
vised  by  his  father,  who  held  an  important  post  in  Egypt, — revolted; 
and,  being  joined  by  Agesilaus  and  the  Ghreek  troops,  compelled 
Tadios  to  fly  to  Sidon.  The  insurgents  then  defeated  Mendashu, 
who  had  been  named  as  heir  to  Tachos,  and  secured  possession  of 
the  throne.  Tachos,  after  having  been  thus  driven  into  exile, 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  Persian  monarch,  where  he  waa  wril 
received ;  and,  having  counselled  a  Persian  invasion  of  Egypt^  shortly 
after  died. 

Nectanebus  II.,  having  usurped  the  throne  of  his  undo,  adminis- 
tered the  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom  with  considerable  ability  and  suc- 
cess. Artaxerxes  died  in  the  mnth  year  of  Nectanebus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Darius  Ochus.  This  prince  was  at  once  end 
and  unwarlike.  At  first  he  gave  way  to  indolence,  and  direAsd 
several  attacks  to  be  made  on  Egypt^  which  were  always  eaiQy 
repelled^  until,  at  last,  roused  by  the  ridicule  whidi  these  fiulnres 
excited,  and  especially  by  the  defection  of  the  rulers  of  Cyprus  and 
Phenicia,,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  sloth,  had  despised  his  power 
and  revolted,  he  prepared  himself  for  action,  and  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  force,  into  Western  Asia. 

He  commenced  his  operations  by  reducing  Cyprus  and  Phenicia; 
after  which,  having  added  to  his  army  ten  thousand  Thebans,  Ar- 
gives,  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  he  proceeded  toward  Egypt  In  passing 
the  desert,  he  sustained  a  serious  loss  of  troops  in  the  quicksands; 
but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Pelusium  with  a  powerful  army. 
Nectanebus  had  made  every  possible  provision  for  the  defence  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  first  operations  of  the  war  were  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  great  spirit.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Greek 
auxiliaries  in  the  service  of  Persia  managed  to  out-general  the 
Egyptian  king,  and  establish  tiiemselves  in  force  in  the  rear  of  his 
position.  This  forced  Nectanebus  to  retire  to  Memphis, — a  meas- 
ure which  compelled  the  garrison  of  Pelusium  to  surrender,  and  led 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  For  Ochus,  having  be- 
haved with  great  moderation  to  tiie  Egyptians  who  had  bllen  into 
his  power,  and  having  punished  with  death  some  Persian  sbldiers 
who  had  attempted  to  spoil  the  garrison  of  Pelusium,  contraiy  to 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  produced  an  impression  that  those  who 
submitted  first  would  be  treated  best     The  people,  therefore^ 
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eagerly  received  him;  and  Nectanebos  was  oompelled  to  fly  into 
Ethiopia.  Thus  was  Egypt  again  completely  reduced,  and  made  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire,  B.  G.  850. 

THISTT-riBST  DnTASTT:  PKBSAV  XIHOS. 

Taan. 

1.  Dwiiit  Ochiu  reigned 12 

2.  Anes 2 

8.  Dttriw  Codomanniu « 4 

The  fair  promise  of  leniency  and  conciliation  which  the  conduct 
of  Ochus  gave  to  Egypt  during  the  war,  completely  vanished  when 
Ids  power  was  established  over  that  kingdom.    He  not  only  imitated 
the  outrages  of  Gambyses,  but  greatly  excelled  him  in  wanton  cruelty. 
He  caused  Apis  to  be  killed,  dressed,  and  served  up  to  a  banquet, 
he  and  his  friends  feasting  on  his  flesh.    He  commanded  an  ass  to 
recdve  the  honours  due  to  the  god.    He  spoiled  the  temples,  taking 
away  gold,  silver,  and  sacred  records.    The  latter  were,  indeed, 
restored,  but  only  after  extorting  a  large  sum  from  the  priests  as 
t&e  price  of  their  redemption.    The  walls  of  the  principal  towns 
nere  raced,  to  prevent  their  being  formidable  in  future.     Wanton 
injnstice,  murders,  profanations  of  sacred  rites,  and  continual  perse- 
cations  characterized  his  government;  and  thus  Egypt  groaned  in 
alttction  until  he  retired  from  the  country.    To  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  bis  memory,  the  Egyptians  substituted  for  his  name,  in 
ibeir  catalogue  of  kings,  the  figure  of  a  sword,  as  the  emblem  of 
dtttmction. 

Notbing  is  known  of  the  internal  government  of  Egypt  from  the 
departure  of  Ochus  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  The  severe 
duracter  of  the  administration  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
bet,  that  the  Macedonian  conqueror  was  hidled  with  great  joy  by 
the  people  of  that  country. 

THISTT-aECOVD  DTirASTT :  MACEDOHIAITS. 

Ymn.      B.C. 

Alexander  reigned 0       332 

MUp  Arid«n.  j  Ptolemy  govemor  | «       If^ 

Alexander  (ton  of  the  Great)  )  '  *  f 6       317 

DnraUott  of  the  dynasty ^ 21  yean. 

Alexander,  having  established  his  power  in  Egypt,  had  to  leave 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  gigantic  schemes  of  foreign 
eonquest.  But,  prior  to  doing  Uiis,  he  planned  the  building  of  a 
Mw  dty  on  the  sea-coast,  to  be  called  after  his  own  name,  Alexan- 
dria. He  made  Cleomenes  general  overseer  of  this  great  work,  and 
Dinocrates — ^who  had  become  feimous  by  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  after  it  had  been  burned  down  by  Eratostratus — 
of  the  buildingis.    He  also  settled  the  government  on  a 
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phn  as  original  as  might  be  expected  from  his  genius.  WisluDg 
that  the  land  might  be  goyemed  by  its  own  established  Uws  and 
customs,  he  appointed  Doloaspes,  an  Egyptian,  tiie  civil  gOTernor 
of  the  whole  country.  But,  not  wishing  to  intrust  him,  or  any  other 
indiyidual,  with  all  the  military  power  of  such  an  important  king- 
dom, he  divided  it  into  districts,  and  placed  the  military  force  of 
each  in  the  hands  of  a  separate  lieutenant  These  were  all  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  and  their  power  was  limited  to  the  sevetal 
sections  over  which  they  were  called  to  preside.  Egypt  was  gov- 
erned in  this  manner  during  the  life  of  Alexander.  On  his  death 
his  four  principal  generals  agreed  to  place  his  natural  brother  AridsBus 
on  the  throne  under  the  name  of  "  Philip," — at  the  same  time  appoint* 
ing  themselves  to  the  government  of  four  great  divisions  of  flie  em- 
pire, which  they  were  to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  new  king.  Under 
this  arrangement,  Ptolemy  obtained  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Coele- Syria,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  lus  government  in  Egypt 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  period  incessant  plots  and  oonn- 
ter-plots,  wars,  treasons,  and  murders,  prevailed.  In  dl  of  these,  how- 
ever, Ptolemy  maintained  his  ground  in  Egypt.  From  the  first,  he 
aimed  at  ruling  with  justice  and  moderation,  and  adopted  audi 
measures  as  not  only  endeared  him  to  the  Egyptians,  but  induoed 
many  of  the  Greeks  to  go  and  reside  in  Egypt.  But  this  anoma- 
lous state  of  things  could  not  continue  long.  In  317  B.  C,  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  having  returned  to  Macedonia,  and 
got  the  principal  power  into  her  hands,  caused  Aridseus  and  his  wife 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  youthful  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxanai 
was  now  called  "  king,"  and  continued  to  bear  that  title  until  311  B.C., 
when  Cassander,  who  had  for  a  long  time  shut  him  and  his  mother 
up  in  prison,  had  them  both  privately  murdered.  Thus  was  termin- 
ated even  the  nominal  rule  of  the  family  of  the  great  Macedonian. 

TUIBTT-THIRD  DTKA8TT  *.  THE  PTOLXMIKft. 

Y«MS.  BcflH  B.  C. 

Lagos  or  Soter  reigned 27  811 

PhnAdelphus 88  2S4 

Enerreies 25  246 

Philopator 17  231 

Epipbanet 24  204 

Philometer 85  190 

Energetes  II 29  145 

Soter  n 10  116 

Alexander  I.  (Soter  depoied) 18  106 

Soter  n.  restored 7  88 

Berenice Gmonthi.  81 

Alexander  IL 15  80 

Nens  Dionysus 14  65 

Ptolemy  the  Elder 4  51 

Ptolemy  the  Younger 8  47 

aeopatra 14  44 

Ilgypt  a  Roman  proTinoe 80  80 
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As  tiie  reader  has  been  already  informed,  Ptolemy  ruled  Egypt 
firom  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  although  he  did 
not  assume  the  royal  sfyle  and  title  nntil  B.  0.  305.  For  some  years 
indeed  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Alexander,  there  were  inces- 
sant wars  between  those  generals  who  had  divided  the  empire  among 
them.  In  the  course  of  these  conflicts  Antigonus  had  wrested 
Phenici%  Judea,  and  Syria  from  Ptolemy;  while  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  efforts  of  Ptolemy  to  retain  it.  But  the 
restless  ambition  of  Antigonus  compelled  the  other  generals  to 
fiyrm  a  combination  against  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  near  Issus,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  B.  0. 301,  in  which 
Antigonus  was  slain,  and  his  son  Demetrius  compelled  to  fly  at  the 
head  of  only  five  thousand  men.  This  confirmed  Ptolemy  in  his 
government^  and  enabled  him  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  devote 
his  energies  to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  kingdom. 

In  these  efforts  he  displayed  great  moderation  and  practical 
wisdom.  Notwithstanding  his  intense  partiality  for  Greek  manners, 
be  did  not  attempt  to  Hellenize  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  he  revived^ 
u  fiur  as  altered  circumstances  would  allow,  its  ancient  religion  and 
baa  of  government  He  restored  the  priesthood  to  a  large  portion 
of  their  pristine  power  and  privilege ;  renewed  the  division  of  the 
Qoontiy  into  nomes ;  declared  Memphis,  although  not  the  usual  resi* 
dmce  of  the  sovereign,  the  capital  of  the  country;  and  its  temple 
of  Pthah  the  national  'sanctuary,  where  alone  the  kings  could  receive 
tte  crown. 

These  prudent  measures  were  accompanied  by  a  wise  and  liberal 
leheme  of  commercial  policy.  Under  its  fostering  influence  Alex- 
aadria  rose  into  great  power  and  prosperity.  Merchants  from  all 
fte  neighbouring  nations  traded  thither.  Nor  did  Ptolemy,  in  his 
martial,  civil,  and  commercial  cares  and  plans,  overlook  the  higher 
and  more  elevating  pursuits  of  learning  and  philosophy.  He  plan- 
ned or  erected  a  splendid  museum,  or  coll^  of  philosophy,  and 
topported  its  professors  and  teachers  from  the  public  funds.  These 
moisores  were  too  grand  in  their  scope  and  character  to  produce 
nodi  immediate  benefit ;  but  the  basis  was  laid  for  future  prosperity : 
t  leed  was  sown  which  }»roduced  fruit  through  succeeding  centuries. 
Another  element  which  contributed  in  no  insignificant  degree  to  the 
vd&re  of  J^ypt  was  the  large  influx  of  Jews  who  were  introduced 
into  the  kingdom.  This  importation  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of 
bis  gavemmeni  Enraged  that  the  Jews,  who  had  sworn  alliance 
to  Laomedon,  itfterwai^  refused  to  submit  to  himself  Ptolemy 

iwwiltod  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  carried  away  nearly 
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one  hundred  thoasand  of  tiie  inhabitants  into  Bgypt.  (Hdbmr 
People,  p.  411.)  But  afterward,  considering  that  the  fideli^  of  ihil 
people  ou^t  to  have  entitled  them  to  his  respect,  he  treated  them 
kindly,  and  trusted  several  important  posts  to  Iheir  keeping,  and 
allowed  them  the  same  priyileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  Alex- 
ander. By  these  means  many  of  this  nation  were  induced  to  go 
voluntarily  and  settle  in  Alexandria  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
their  industry  and  talents  made  them  an  important  portion  of  the 
community.  By  this  means  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  a 
large  amount  of  revealed  truth  were  placed  prominently  before  the 
Egyptian  people. 

Another  most  valuable  result'  of  the  establishment  of  a  Oreek 
sovereignty  in  Egypt,  was  the  impulse  whidi  real  learning  and  sound 
philosophy  thereby  received.  With  a  sovereign,  Greece  gave  Egypt 
her  literature.  The  far-famed  wisdom  of  Egypt  had  long  before  tUs 
become  obsolete,  and  exhibited  at  best  a  kind  of  mummy-existence, — 
a  lifeless  resemblance  of  its  former  glory.  But  the  patronage  whidi 
Ptolemy  gave  to  philosophy  and  art,  opened  up  one  of  the  greatest 
jrevivals  of  science  and  learning  which  the  world  has  seen.  By  a 
)dnemarkable  coincidence,  Egypt,  although  but  the  shadow  of  her  former 
^wit  contributed  most  essentially  to  this  important  result.  While 
«@tieece  gave  her  learning,  Egypt  presented  in  return  the  papyrus,^^ 
'.%  Iboon  at  that  day.  only  inferior,  as  a  means  of  communicating 
I  knowledge,  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Before  this  time  books  had 
:  been  written  on  linen,  wax,  or  the  bark  of  trees ;  and  public  records 
.  on  -stone,  brass,  or  lead.  But  the  papyrus  afforded  a  medium  so 
;much;fiiiore  convenient  and  cheap,  that  it  gave  an  immense  impetus 
'  to  learsing,  so  that  many  persons  then  possessed  books  who  had 
'never-pieviously  seen  them.  Even  in  Greece  and  Rome  this  sub- 
stance nW9S  almost  exclusively  used,  as  long  as  it  could  be  pro- 
•  cured. 

Under  these  influences  Egypt  arose  into  new  life  and  vigour,  and 
Again  assumed  a  most  important  position  among  the  independent 
nations  of  the  world.  Ptolemy  had  married  Eurydice,  the  daughter 
of  Antipater,  and  had  by  her  his  eldest  son  Ptolemy  Ceraunus. 
But,  having  1l»eai  greatly  &scinated  with  Berenice,  who  came  into 
Egypt  «s  a^eompanion  to  Eurydice,  he  married  her  also,  and  was 
ever  after  4M)  ^innch  under  her  influence,  that,  in  order  efiectually  to 
exdiAle.hisr  eldest  son  from  succeeding  to  the  throne,  he  associated 
Ptolemy  Phikdelphus,  the  son  of  Berenice,  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment during! his  lifetime.  During  the  year  of  their  joint  rule,  the 
&mous  watditower,  or  light-house,  of  Pharos  was  finished.  It  was 
A  large-^fjuareibuilding  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  whidi  fires 
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wwe  kept  burning,  as  a  goide  to* shipping  entering  the  port  of 
AlezBiidria. 

Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  succeeded  to  the  nndivided  dominion  of 
I^ypi,  B.  C.  284,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther.  Under  his  gorem* 
ment  Egypt  attained  the  summit  of  power  and  fame.  Here  com* 
meroe  was  unrivalled;  learning  acquired  an  influence  and  honour 
■nknown  in  any  other  nation  of  the  day.  The  Museum  of  Philoso- 
phy and  tiie  Royal  Library  would  have  keen  &e  glory  of  any  age 
or  nation.  Eudid,  Gonon,  and  Hipparchus  had  imparted  to  the 
idiods  all  the  weight  of  their  great  character.  Manetho,  the  great 
Egyptian  historian,  wrote  at  this  period;  while  Aristarchus,  as  a 
critic,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  as  a  poet,  adorned  and  strengthened 
fids  galaxy  of  science. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  this  age  was  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  at  the  instance  of 
the  sovereign.  Thus  the  inspired  books  became  patent  to  the 
world,  and  nil  the  glorious  truths  of  Old-Testament  revelation 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  learned.  No  other  language  could 
st  that  time  have  obtained  such  currency  for  the  sacred  volume  as 
ikeGhreek. 

It  is  a  singular  and  significant  faot,  that  just  at  the  time  when 
this  Ptolemy  was  securing  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
be  was  also  engaged  in  the  removal  of  the  idol  Serapis  from  Pontus 
to  Egypt.  For  this  image  a  most  magnificent  temple  was  erected  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria.  Hei'O,  too,  was  deposited  that 
faiunis  library  which  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  collec- 
tioDS  of  writings  which  the  world  ever  witnessed. 

Under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Egypt  became  the  first  maritime 
nd  commercial  power  of  the  age,  and  was  scarcely  second  to  any 
in  military  strength.  By  building  a  city  on  the  western  bank  of 
tiie  Red  Sea,  and  another,  named  after  his  mother  Berenice,  almost 
on  ike  firontiers  of  Ethiopia,  he  succeeded  in  engrossing  all  that 
tnde  which  had  successively  enriched  Judea  and  Phenicia.  Like 
tiiose  nations,  also,  he  added  to  this  maritime  traffic  the  overland 
enavan-trade  with  Arabia  and  the  East. 

Tlus  monarch,  having  heard  that  the  Romans  had  succeeded,  after 
» itroggle  of  six  years,  in  driving  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  out  of 
Haly,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  congratulating  the  senate  on  their 
neeess.  This  being  the  first  time  that  any  Egyptians  bad  appeared 
in  Rome,  and«the  Romans  being  flattered  by  the  attention  of  a 
mlion  80  celebrated  as  Egypt,  they  sent  ambassadors  in  return,  and 
this  established  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  It 
teems  probable  that  this  may  have  had  considerable  influence  on 
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the  destiny  of  the  rising  republic.  For  when,  twenty  years  after* 
ward,  the  Carthaginians  sent  to  request  Ptolemy  to  I^d  tiiem  two 
thousand  talents,  to  aid  them  in  their  war  with  Bome,  the  king  <^ 
Egypt  replied,  **  I  will  assist  you  against  enemies  or  indifierent  per* 
sons ;  but  cannot,  without  a  breach  of  fidelity,  lend  one  friend  any 
aid  against  another." 

The  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  for  a  while  disturbed  during  this 
reign  by  Magus,  the  king'ajialf-brother,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the 
government  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  But  Ptolemy  repelled  the  aggres- 
sion, and  defeated  all  his  efforts,  and  was  ultimately  reconciled  to 
him.  This  prince  died  B.  C.  246,  having  reigned  thirty-eight 
years. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  scarcely  seated^ 
on  the  throne  when  he  was  drawn  into  a  war  with  Seleucus  Gallini- 
cus.  King  of  Syria,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Berenice,  sister 
of  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  a  wife  to  the  father  of  Seleucus.  Having 
collected  a  numerous  army,  Ptolemy  crossed  the  desert ;  but  instead 
of  directing  his  march  immediately  to  Syria,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  peculiar  cause  of  the  war,  he  overran  Palestine,  Bsbyloiiiak 
Persia,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  and  came  back  laden 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  spoils.  On  his  return  he  attacked 
Seleucus,  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Antioch.  The  Egyptian  army  then  returned  home^ 
having  gained  immense  booty,  but  no  real  addition  of  territoiy,  by 
the  war.  Not  only  was  the  wealth  thus  acquired  prodigious,  but  we 
hear  on  this  occasion,  and,  I  think,  for  the  first  time,  of  works  of  art 
and  virtu  being  carried  off  by  the  conqueror.  Ptolemy,  we  are  told, 
brought  baclj:  with  him  two  thousand  five  hundred  pictures  and 
statues,  among  which  were  many  of  the  Egyptian  idols  which  Cam- 
byses  had  taken  from  Egypt.  This  greatly  pleased  the  Egyptians, 
and  they  in  consequence  gave  Ptolemy  the  name  of  Euergetes, 
*' the  Beneficent;' 

Having  concluded  this  war,  and  made  peace  with  the  king  of 
Syria,  Euergetes  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  learning,  and 
the  completion  of  his  father's  object  in  the  formation  of  a  national 
library.  With  this  design  he  sent  learned  men  into  distant  coun- 
tries, to  purchase  at  any  price  such  books  as  they  thought  desirable; 
and  thus  he  greatly  added  to  the  literary  treasures  previously  col- 
lected. Upon  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  who  had  been  librarian  firom 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Euergetes  invited  firom  Athens  Eratos- 
thenes, a  learned  Cyrenian,  to  take  this  duty  on  him, — a  trust  which 
he  discharged  with  honour  to  himself  and  great  benefit  to  the  insti- 
tution. 
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Toward  the  dose  of  hh  reign,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ag&in  directed 
his  attention  to  martial  pursuits ;  and  having  led  an  army  southward, 
he  made  himself  master  of  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
straits  which  connect  it  with  the  ocean^  Having  perfectly  succeeded 
in  his  object,  he  found  on  his  return  to  Egypt;  that  Gleomenes,  King 
of  Sparta,  was  involved  in  a  Grecian  war.  At  first  Ptolemy  felt  dis- 
posed to  aid  the  Achseans ;  but  taking  ofience  at  their  application  to 
Antigonus,  King  of  Macedon,  he  sent  considerable  support  to  Gleo- 
menes. Notwithstandmg  this  aid,  the  Spartan  king  was  completely 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Salasia,  and  compelled  to  take  reftige  in 
Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  allowed  him  a  yearly  stipend  of  twenty- four 
talents,  and  promised,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  to  assist 
him  to  recover  his  throne.  But  before  any  favourable  occasion  pre- 
sented itself,  Ptolemy  died,  and  left  the  government  to  his  son. 

Daring  this  reign  Egypt  was  restored  to  the  zenith  of  prosperity. 
Her  power  secured  the  respect  of  every  other  nation ;  her  civiliza- 
tion equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  that  of  all  surrounding  countries ;  while 
her  commerce,  &r  beyond  that  of  aU  her  contemporaries,  filled  the 
public  treasury  with  wealth,  and  diffused  plenty  and  contentment 
throughout  the  country.    In  looking  back  on  the  state  of  Egypt  in 
those  times,  it  seems  as  i(  under  the  first  three  Ptolemies,  it  had 
arisen  from  the  prostration  of  ages  into  an  intelligence  and  powef 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  any  nation  of  the  day.    But,  alas !  this 
exaltation  was  very  short-lived.    With  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the  sun 
of  Egyptian  prosperity  sank  from  its  meridian  altitude,  and  began 
to  verge  towwrd  decline.    The  authors  of  the  "  Universal  History  " 
say  of  him,  "  He  was  the  last  of  his  race  in  whom  any  virtue, 
humanity,  or  moderation  appeared."    Though  we  are  hardly  dis- 
posed to  adopt  this  language,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  scarcely 
any  other  instance  do  we  see  such  striking  results  flow  to  a  country 
from  the  individual  character  of  its  sovereigns.    Here  is  a  nation 
rescued  from  a  chaos  of  confusion, — political,  commercial,  general ; 
for  this  was  the  condition  of  Egypt  when  conquered  by  Alexander. 
Yet  under  three  successive  rulers  it  rises  into  a  proud  preeminence 
m  all  respects  over  every  neighbouring  country.    Again  we  look; 
wd  under  the  descendants  of  these  kings  the  same  land,  without 
any  external  or  other  prominent  cause,  is  seen  reduced  once  more 
to  weakness,  confusion,  and  subjection.    This  circumstance  will 
render  the  further  account  of  its  history  more  brief  than  might 
otherwise  be  expected. 

Ptolemy,  called  Philopator,  "  a  Lover  of  his  Father,"  ascended 
the  throne  B.  C.  221.  He  was  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  and  ren- 
dered his  government  odious  and  mischievous  by  resigning  himself 
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generally  to  the  direction  of  unworthy  fav oorites.  By  the  instigBtkm 
of  his  minister,  Sosibius,  he  caused  his  brother  Magus  to  be  iniir* 
dered,  lest  he  might  endeavour  to  secure  the  kingdom  to  himsdf 
The  death  of  Cleomenes,  the  exiled  King  of  Sparta,  who  had  1)eeD 
protected  and  provided  for  by  the  preceding  king,  soon  followed. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  who  at  this  time  ruled  in  Syria^  perceiving  the 
disorder  and  licentiousness  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Egypt, 
thought  it  a  favourable  time  to  declare  war  against  that  country. 
Ptolemy,  who  seems  not  to  have  lacked  courage,  roused  himself  to 
the  emergency,  collected  a  great  army,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the 
enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Antiochus  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Egyptian  troops :  but  shortly  after,  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza,  he  was  completely  defeated,  with 
great  loss ;  and  Ptolemy  obtained  a  largo  extension  of  influence  in 
Palestine  and  Syria.  Humbled  by  this  defeat,  and  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  Achdeus  in  Asia  Minor,  Antiochus  was  anxious  to  make 
peace  with  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Egyptian  king,  although  he  had  every 
inducement  to  prosecute  the  war,  being  equally  anxious  to  return  to 
his  licentious  pleasures,  was  ready  to  receive  his  overtures.  A  peace 
was  in  consequence  concluded,  by  which  Coele- Syria  and  Palestine 
were  confirmed  as  belonging  to  Egypt.  This  being  done,  Ptolemy 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  treated  the 
inhabitants  kindly,  until,  having  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  enter 
the  inner  sanctuary,  (Hebrew  People,  p.  414,)  he  retired  from  the 
city  threatening  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  with  extermination. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  dared  to  assail  the  sacred  city ;  but,  on 
returning  to  Egypt,  he  published  a  decree,  which  he  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  a  pillar  erected  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  excluding  all 
who  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  whom  he  worshipped.  By  this 
means  the  Jews  were  virtually  outlawed,  being  prevented  from  suing 
to  him  for  justice,  or  from  claiming  his  protection.  But  this  was  not 
the  extent  of  his  infliction.  By  another  decree  he  reduced  them 
from  the  first  rank  of  citizens — to  which  they  had  been  raised  by  the 
favour  of  Alexander — to  the  third  rank.  They  were  in  consequence 
degraded  so  far  as  to  be  enrolled  among  the  common  people  of  Egypt. 
When  commanded  to  appear  for  this  enrolment,  they  were  ordered 
to  have  an  ivy-leaf,  the  badge  of  Bacchus,  branded  on  their  faces ; 
those  thus  marked  were  consigned  to  slavery.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods  presented  a  ready  Ex- 
emption from  these  dreadful  penalties,  but  very  few,  out  of  many 
thousands  of  Jews,  were  induced  thus  to  apostatize.  The  resolute 
firmness  of  the  people  in  resisting  the  king's  will  being  construed 
into  factious  obstinacy,  he  determined  to  destroy  them  altogether. 
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AH  ihe  Jews  in  Egypt  were  in  consequence  collected  and  shut  up 
together  within  the  hippodrome,  with  a  view  to  their  execution. 
Five  hundred  elephants  were  drawn  up  to  execute  the  king's  wrath. 
Meantime  the  persecuted  Hebrews  betook  themselves  to  earnest 
{Mrayer ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  these  animals  were  let  loose,  in- 
stead of  slaughtering  the  Jews,  they  turned  upon  the  soldiers  and 
spectators,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  k^g  to  forego  his  purpose,  and  to  restore  the 
Hebrews  to  all  the  di^ty  and  privilege  which  they  before  en- 
joyed. 

During  this  reign  the  Romans,  being  again  at  war  with  Carthage, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  to  renew  their  ancient  friendship,  who 
brought  magnificent  presents  to  Ptolemy  and  his  queen. 

At  the  death  of  Philopator,  B.  G.  204,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  being 
thai  a  child  of  five  years  old,  ascended  the  throne.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  another  Roman  embassy  visited  Egypt,  when  the 
king's  counsellors  took  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  young  prince 
nnder  the  guardianship  of  the  powerful  republic.  The  senate  of 
Eeme  accepted  the  charge,  and  sent  Marcus  Lepidus  to  act  as 
guardian, — a  trust  which,  after  a  short  stay  in  Egjrpt,  he  conferred 
ipon  Aristomenes,  an  Acamanian,  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  important  office  with  integrity  and  ability  for  several  years,  until 
the  king  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  when,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  country,  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  administration  of 
file  kingdom  into  his  own  hands.  The  folly  of  investing  a  person  so 
young  with  absolute  power  was  in  this  instance  made  fully  apparent. 
The  youth,  who  had  been  universally  popular  while  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Aristomenes,  was  no  sooner  enthroned  than  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  influence  of  worthless  men,  by  whose  advice  he  was 
led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  through  which  great  disorders  were 
introduced  into  every  branch  of  the  government ;  and  at  length  his 
former  able  and  honest  minister  was  put  to  death. 

Epiphanes  married  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
This  marriage  i^pears  to  have  taken  place  when  the  young  king  was 
but  about  seventeen  years  old.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was 
teken  off  by  poison,  administered  by  his  nobles,  to  prevent  him  firom 
entering  on  a  war  with  Syria,  to  which  he  had  committed  himself^ 
iriiMi  the  national  finances  were  so  low  that  they  feared  they  should 
liave  to  contribute  largely  toward  the  expenses  of  the  contest.  He 
left  two  sons,  Philometer  and  Pbyscon ;  and  a  daughter,  Cleopatra, 
who  was  successively  married  to  her  two  brothers. 

Philometer,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons,  then  but  six  years  old,  was 
l^bced  on  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Cleopatra, 
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who  for  eight  years  conducted  the  affidrs  of  the  kingdom  witfi  gtmi 
judgment  and  success.  After  her  death,  Lannseus,  a  nobleman  of 
distinction,  and  Eulseus,  a  eunuch,  were  diarged  with  tiie  goyenip 
ment  of  the  country.  One  of  their  earliest  measures  was  to  inmst 
on  the  restoration  of  Gcdie- Syria  and  Palestine  to  Egypt, — thMe 
provinces  having  been  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Egypt  bj 
Antiochus  the  Great.  This  demand  led  to  a  violent  contest,  whidi 
t^ded  more  ihan  any  preceding  event  to  demonstrate  the  n^nd 
decline  of  Egyptian  power,  and  the  rising  sway  of  Rome. 

The  Syrian  army,  under  the  command  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
prosecuted  the  war  with  such  vigour  and  success  that  it  penetrated 
to  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  and  actually  secured  the  person  of  the ' 
Egyptian  king.  Whether  he  was  taken  in  war,  or  placed  himself 
willingly  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
Bat,  however  this  may  be,  the  Syrian  monarch  gained  little  by  his 
aoquisition.  For,  although  he  induced  Fhilometer  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  this  was  instantly  disallowed  by  the  nation,  who, 
regarding  a  sovereign  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  as  lost  to  his  ooan- 
tiy,  immediately  raised  Physcon,  the  king's  brother,  to  the  throne. 
This  led  to  a  second  Syrian  invasion,  which  resulted  in  the  expnhicm 
of  Physcon;  Antiochus  restoring  Philometer  to  the  govemmrat; 
but  retaining  Pelusium,  the  key  to  the  country,  in  the  possession  of 
Syrian  troops.  From  this  and  other  indications  of  the  Sjrrian  king's 
intentions,  Philometer  rightly  judged  that  it  was  his  design,  by 
setting  the  two  brothers  in  continued  collision  with  each  other,  to 
retain  Egypt  virtually  in  his  own  power.  Acting  on  this  judgment, 
Philometer  invited  his  brother  to  terms  of  reconciliation,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  their  sister  Cleopatra,  was  happily  effected. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  two  brothers  to  restore  Egypt  to  an 
independent  and  prosperous  condition  induced  Antiochus  again  to 
march  an  army  into  that  country.  He  was  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, compelled,  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  interference  of  the 
Romans,  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  By  agreement  between  the 
two  brothers,  they  were  to  reign  jointly ;  but  they  were  no  sooner 
freed  from  the  danger  of  foreign  aggression  than  they  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves.  This  quickly  produced  an  open  rupture, 
in  which  Physcon  succeeded  in  driving  his  brother  out  of  the  king- 
dom. He  was,  however,  soon  after  restored  by  the  power  of  Rome, 
which  at  the  same  time  assigned  Libya  and  Gyrene  to  Physcon. 
New  disputes  arose,  and  various  contests  took  place  between  them, 
in  all  of  which  Rome  regarded  herself  as  entitled  to  act  as  the  para- 
mount ruler  of  Egypt,  and  to  award  its  sovereignty  according  to  her 
wilL 
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flulometer  whb  soon  after  provoked  into  a  war  with  Alexander 
Bil%  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Syria  mainly  by  his  sup- 
port. In  the  prosecution  of  this  contest,  the  king  of  Egypt  marched 
into  Syria,  where  he  completely  routed  the  army  of  Alexander  near 
Antiodi,  but  died  a  few  days  after  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle. 
He  left  behind  him  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  clemency.  It 
was  in  his  reign,  and  by  his  favour  and  that  of  his  queen,  Cleopatra^ 
that  die  Jews  under  Onias  were  permitted  to  build  the  famous 
Jewish  temple  at  Heliopolis. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
crown  for  their  son :  but  some  of  the  leading  men  inclined  toward 
Physcon,  and  invited  him  from  Cyrene,  where  he  then  reigned,  into 
Egrpt  The  queen  raised  an  army  to  oppose  him,  and  a  civil  war 
was  imminent,  when  an  accommodation  was  arranged,  through  the 
mediation  of  Rome,  by  which  Physcon  married  Cleopatra,  who  was 
his  sister  and  his  brother's  widow,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  reign  with  joint  authority,  and  that  Cleopatra's  son  by 
Philometer  should  be  declared  next  heir  to  the  crown.  This  agree- 
ment was  no  sooner  completed  than  it  was  violated.  On  the  day  of 
his  marriage  Physcon  murdered  the  son  of  Philometer  in  the  arms 
of  his  mottier,  and  commenced  a  career  of  iniquity  and  slaughter  of 
which  this  was  a  fitting  prelude.  Ue  indeed  assumed  the  name  of 
Euerffetes,  or  *'  Benefactor,"  which  the  Alexandrians  changed  into 
Kakergetes,  or  "  the  Evil-doer," — an  epithet  which  he  justly  merited; 
for  he  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked,  the  most  despicable  and  vile, 
of  all  the  Ptolemies.  To  the  Jews  he  evinced  unmitigated  enmity 
and  crudty,  because  they  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Cleopatra.  To 
the  Alexandrians  he  was  no  less  cruel,  because  they  had  supported 
him, — and  he  feared  lest  those  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne 
should  by  the  same  power  remove  him. 

'  During  this  reign  three  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Egypt,  while 
making  a  tour  of  the  countries  dependent  on,  or  in  alliance  with, 
Rome.  Their  stay  induced  a  cessation  of  Physcon's  barbarous 
ctmdnct,  which,  however,  was  renewed  on  their  leaving.  He  then 
divorced  Cleopatra  his  wife,  and  married  her  daughter,  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  his  own  niece ;  but  not  before  he  had  subjected  the 
young  princess  to  the  vilest  indignity. 

Such  conduct  excited  the  disgust  of  his  subjects,  and,  accompa- 
nied as  it  was  with  excessive  cruelty,  produced  a  revolt  which  drove 
him  from  the  kingdom.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  recovering  his 
position,  and  at  length  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
haring  reigned  twenty-nine  years. 

it  is  a  fiiiet  as  singular  as  unaooountable,  that  this  most  licentious 
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and  bloody  prince,  whose  name  is  infamous,  as  assoeiatod  idth 
almost  every  crime,  is  notwithstanding  celebrated  by  the  molt 
respectable  ancient  writers  as  a  great  restorer  of  learning,  a  patron 
of  learned  men,  and  withal  an  author  of  some  celebrity  hknself. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Athemeos,  it  was  his  practice  dariog 
the  short  intervals  between  his  debaucheries,  to  apply  himself  zeal- 
ously to  the  study  of  the  polite  arts  and  sciences ;  and  he  thus 
acquired  so  extensive  a  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  literature  that  he 
obtained  the  nan^e  of ''  Ptolemy  the  Fhilologbt."  The  same  anthor 
adds  that  he  wrote  a  History  in  twenty-four  books,  and  a  leaned 
Commentary  on  Homer.  His  History,  Epiphanius  informs  ua,  was 
in  great  repute  among  the  ancients :  and  Galen  says  that  he  enlaiged 
and  enriched  the  Alexandrian  library  by  the  purchase  of  valuable 
books  at  a  great  expense.  Physcon  left  three  sons, — Apion  by  a 
concubine,  and  Lathyrus  and  Alexuider  by  his  wife  Cleopatra.  By 
his  will  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene  to  Apion,  and  the  crown  of 
Egypt  to  his  widow  in  conjunction  with  either  of  her  sons  whom 
she  should  choose. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  discretionary  power,  the  queen  would  have 
preferred  Alexander,  the  younger  son :  but  this  was  so  distastefiil 
to  the  people  that  she  was  compelled  to  admit  Lathyrus  to  the  joint 
sovereignty,  and  placed  Alexander  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  Here 
we  have  a  repetition  of  the  mean  and  unnatural  policy  which  at  this 
period  disgraced  the  government  of  this  country.  By  repeated 
efforts  the  queen  induced  the  people  to  withdraw  their  confidence 
from  Lathyrus,  and  to  consent  to  the  return  of  Alexander.  After 
reigning  ten  years,  the  former  prince  was  obliged  to  leave  Egypt, 
to  which  his  brother  immediately  returned;  Lathyrus  repairing  to 
Cyprus,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  government  of  that  country. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  Lathyrus  invaded  Judea,  then  governed 
by  Alexander  Janneus,  and  obtained  such  advantages  over  him  that 
^e  Jewish  state  was  only  saved  from  ruin  by  the  aid  sent  to  it  by 
Cleopatra  from  Egypt.  (Hebrew  People,  p.  443.) 

In  the  mean  time  the  younger  brother,  Alexander,  having  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  while  bearing  the  name  of  '*  king/'  submitted 
as  a  slave  to  the  violent  and  capricious  will  of  his  mother,  became 
quite  weary  of  her  intolerable  tyranny,  and  put  her  to  death.  This 
fact  being  made  public,  he  was  (hriven  from  the  throne,  and  Lathyrus, 
or  Soter  U.,  restored,  who  reigned  seven  years  longer.  During  this 
period  the  ruin  of  Thebes  took  place.  Lathyrus,  freed  from  the 
power  of  his  rivals,  undertook  to  restore  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  to  its  former  state.  This  led  to  an  insurrection,  of  which 
Thebes  was  the  centre.    That  ancient  city  not  only  refused  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  prescribed  laws,  but  even  struggled  to  regain  its  lost  inde* 
pendence.  The  effort. was  vain.  The  king,  having  defeated  the 
rebels  in  several  battles,  besieged  Thebes,  which,  having  held  ont 
for  three  years,  was  at  length  subdued,  and  was  in  consequence 
ffyen  up  to  the  ravages  of  the  soldiery,  who  committed  such  devasta- 
tion that  this  noble  capital  was  never  afterward  repaired,  and  conse- 
quently sank  into  ruin. 

La^yrus  was  succeeded  by  his  only  legitimate  child,  Cleopatra, 
whose  proper  name  was  Berenice.  This  princess,  however,  had 
scarcely  assumed  the  sovereignty,  when  she  was  called  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  Roman  power.  Sylla,  then  perpetual  dictator  of 
the  imperial  city,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Lathyrus,  than 
he  conferred  the  crown  of  Egypt  on  Alexander,  a  son  of  the  king 
of  that  name  who  had  been  c|{iven  out  of  the  country  for  having 
murdered  his  mother ;  he  was  consequently  a  nephew  of  the  deceased 
king.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  where  Berenice  had  reigned  six 
mcmths,  his  presence  occasioned  great  consternation.  The  Alexan* 
drians  were  unwilling  to  create  a  rupture  with  Rome,  and  equally 
80  to  aet  aside  a  reigning  sovereign  on  the  nomination  of  another 
mler  by  a  foreign  power.  To  avert  the  difficulty,  they  succeeded 
in  persuading  Alexander  to  marry  Berenice,  and  reign  jointly  with 
her.  This  he  did ;  but,  in  nineteen  days  afterward,  caused  her  to 
be  murdered.  He,  however,  continued  on  the  throne,  and  reigned 
fiike^i'years  in  a  manner  which  might  be  expected  from  the  atrocity 
of  flie  commencement.  At  length  the  people,  worn  out  by  his  exac- 
tions, and  goaded  to  desperation  by  his  cruelties,  rose  with  commcm 
ooDMni,  and  drove  him  from  the  throne.  He  made  some  fruitless 
efforts  to  induce  Pompey  to  aid  him  to  recover  his  crown,  but  died, 
a  few  months  after  his  expulsion,  in  banishment  at  Tyre. 

The  Egyptians,  having  driven  out  this  tyrant,  selected  a  natural 
«on  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  This  prince,  by 
a  fftt  of  six  thousand  talents  (about  £500,000)  to  Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  was  recognised  as  king  of  Egypt  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
He  was  named  Ptolemy  Auletes,  or  "the  Flute-player;"  but  took 
ott  himself  the  title  of  Dionysus  Neos,  or  "  the  New  Bacchus."  He 
was  a  fit  representative  of  the  &llen  condition  of  the  Egyptian  state. 
More  eflfeminate  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  priding  himself  on 
dtndng  in  a  female  dress  in  religious  processions,  he  was  at  the 
flime  time  equal  to  his  grandfather  Physcon  in  the  violence  and 
viciousness  of  his  conduct.  After  some  time  he  was,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, expelled  from  the  throne.  He  succeeded,  however,  by 
immense  ^fts,  in  inducing  Gabinius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
to  attempt  his  restoration,  which  was  at  length  accomplished ;  Arch- 
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elans,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  government,  having  been  de- 
feated, and  slain  by  the  Ron^ans.  Auletes  was  thus  restored  to  the 
throne,  and  died  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  dignity  about  four 
years  after  his  restoration. 

Auletes,  on  his  restoration,  had  put  to  death  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice; and  at  his  demise  left  two  daughtefs,  Cleopatara  and  Arsinoe, 
and  two  sons.  The  first  of  these,  Ptolemy  the  Elder,  otherwise 
called  Dionysius  II.,  was,  according  to  his  father's  will,  married  to 
his  eldest  sister,  then  about  seventeen  years  old :  and  the  juvenile 
couple  were  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  under  tiie  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  republic.  It  appears  that  this  most  celebrated 
Egyptian  princess  evinced  considerable  vigour  and  talent,  even  at 
that  early  age.  So  clever,  indeed,  was  she,  that  the  ministers  who 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  national  affairs  were  very  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  her,  and  at  length  deprived  her  of  her  share  in  the  sove- 
reignty, and  expelled  her  from  the  kingdom.  Cleopatra,  however, 
had  a  spirit  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  retired  into  Syria,  raised  an 
army,  and  in  a  short  time  marched  upon  Pelusium,  prepared  to  dis- 
pute with  her  brother  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  It  was  while 
the  hostile  armies  of  the  brother  and  sister  lay  within  sight  of  eadi 
other,  that  Pompey,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  reached 
Egypt,  expecting  protection  and  support,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the 
ministers  of  Ptolemy.  Soon  after  this  event,  Julius  Caesar  arrived 
in  pursuit  of  his  rival,  and  was  presented  with  his  head  and  his  ring. 

Cleopatra,  whose  licentiousness  was  quite  equal  to  her  talent  and 
energy,  caused  herself  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of 
Coesar,  where  she  succeeded  in  captivating  that  mighty  conqueror, 
and  commencing  an  intimacy  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  son, 
called,  after  his  father,  Neocoesar.  The  scandal  of  this  conduct  ena- 
bled Ptolemy  and  his  ministers  to  rouse  the  public  spirit  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  of  Lower  Egypt  generally,  against  the  mighty 
Roman,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  placed  in  most  imminent 
peril.  Caesar,  however,  disposed  the  handful  of  soldiers  which  he 
had  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  Egyptians  in  check, 
until  the  arrival  of  Mithridates  with  large  reinforcements,  when  he 
defeated  the  Egyptian  forces  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  course 
of  this  conflict  Ptolemy  was  drowned  in  the  Nile. 

Caesar  soon  adjusted  the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  his  own  mind,  placing 
Cleopatra  on  the  throne.  But  as  the  Egyptians  had  a  great  antipa- 
thy to  female  sovereignty,  he  compelled  Cleopatra  to  submit  to  the 
farce  of  marrying  her  younger  brother,  a  lad  eleven  years  old.  She, 
however,  held  the  power  in  her  own  hand,  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  by  the  laws  of  the  country  he  was  entitled  to  enter 
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upon  the  joint  administration  of  afiairs.  She  then  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned.  Arsinoc,  who  had  been  carried  to  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  compelled  to  walk,  bound  in  chains  of  gold,  before  his  triumphal 
chariot,  was  also  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra. 

The  death  of  CsBsar  convulsed  the  whole  empire  of  Rome  and  all 
its  dependencies,  and  swept  away  the  last  feeble  figment  of  Egyptian 
monarchy  and  independence.  On  this  occasion  Cleopatra  instantly 
decided  to  support  the  triumvirs  against  the  murderers  of  J  ulius.  On 
a  charge  of  being  unfaithful  to  this  purpose,  she  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  Antony  at  Tarsus.  Confident  in  the  power  of  her 
charms,  she  obeyed,  and  effectually  seduced  that  great  captain.  In 
&ct,  so  besotted  was  he  by  this  intercourse,  that  he  neglected  his 
a&irs,  and  was  at  length  so  completely  ruined,  that,  having  inflicted 
on  himself  a  mortal  wound,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wanton  mis- 
tress. Cleopatra  had  two  sons  by  Antony,  and  soon  after  his  decease 
she  shared  the  fate  which  she  had  brought  on  him.  To  avoid  being 
made  a  spectacle  at  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  proof  against 
her  seductive  charms,  she  procured  her  own  death  by  the  bite  of  an 
asp.  Egypt  then  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  coiv- 
tinued  in  this  state  until  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  long  afterward. 

Thus  Egypt  flourished,  and  fell.  Her  history  affords  ample  proof 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  in  early  times,  and  forms  the 
great  connecting  link  between  European  annals  and  the  primitive 
nations.  If  our  limits  would  allow,  the  subject  would  furnish  rich 
materialB  for  extended  disquisition.  We  can,  however,  only  observe 
that  the  chapter  of  history  which  has  been  thus  sketched  shows  a 
most  uncommon  identity  of  character.  In  times  so  remote  that  the 
li^t  of  history  scarcely  renders  objects  visible,  we  just  perceive 
colossal  forms  of  civilization,  learning,  wealth,  and  power,  standing 
oat  before  us  in  wondrous  array.  As  we  descend  the  stream  of 
time,  when  everything  becomes  well  defined,  Egypt  appears  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  proudest  of  her  contemporaries.  Yes,  and 
strange  to  say,  when  her  martial  prowess  had  declined,  and  she  fell 
breath  the  sword  of  the  invincible  Macedonian,  his  genius,  by  the 
erection  of  Alexandria,  laid  new  foundations  for  the  stability  and 
resources  of  Egypt,  and  made  her,  amid  the  waning  of  every  other 
ancient  kingdom,  ^the  mart  of  commerce  and  the  seat  of  wealth. 
Notwithstanding  the  lengthened  rule  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  by  Grecian  power,  and  the  overwhelming  influ- 
ence of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  the  adherence  of  the  people  to 
their  old  usages  continued  intact,  and  marked  the  last  struggle 
which  placed  Egypt  at  the  feet  of  imperial  Rome.  (See  Appendix, 
note  11.) 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  EGYPT, 


Y««  Lmgth 

twfcrs   An  iiMnwumt  of  DyustiM  aad  RcigM.      of 
Chriat.  R«ifa. 

T.     U. 

1845  The  HjkBos  expelled  from 
Egypt  bj  Amosis,  who 
reigned 85  — 

XYXn.  DTHASTT. — SOTEKS  S0VKREIGK8. — 
848  TKAB8. 

1820    (1)  Amenophis  I SO    7 

1789     (2)  Thothmosis  1 13  — 

1776    (3)  Thothmosis  H 20    7 

1755     (4)  Amense  {nster  of  the  loH 

king) 21    9 

1794     (5)  Thothmosis  m.   (Mm  of 

Amenae) 12    9 

1721     (6)  Amenophis  U 25  10 

1695     (7)  Thothmosis  IV 9    8 

1685     (8)  Amenophis  III.  {Menmon)  30    5 

1655     (9)  Horns 38    5 

1617  (10)  Ramses  1 9  — 

1608  (11)  ScthosI 32    8 

1575  (12)  Ramses  n 5    5 

1569  (13)  Ramses  m.  (SetoHrU),...  68    2 

1501  (14)  Manephtha 5  — 

1496  (15)  Sethos  U 19    6 

1477  (16)  Sethos  ffl 5    3 

Xnt.  DYNASTY.— FIVE  K1N08.-— 187  YEAB8. 

1472  (1)  Sethos 55  — 

1417  (2)  Rampses 66  — 

1851  (3)  Amenepthes 40  — 

1311  (4)  Rameses 

1811  (5)  Ammenemnes 26 

XX.  DYKA8TY. — TWELVE   KIXQS. — 178  YEAB8. 

1285  This  was  a  Diospolitan  Dynas- 
ty, most,  if  not  all,  of  whom 
were  called  Rameses ;  but  the 
length  of  the  reigns  is  not 
glTen. 


Y0W 

^tkm  As  ARMiftaMBt  of  DyMlin 
Cliriat. 


XXI.  DTVASTT. 


T.    M. 


180 


1107     (1)  Smendes. ^ 26  « 

1081    (2)  Pwmsennea v-  ^  ' 

1040    (3)  Nepheicheres ~    4  - 

1036    (4)  Amenophthis 9  • 

1027     (5)  Osochor 6  - 

1021     (6)  Psinaches  (IL) 9  - 

1012     (7)  Psonsennes. 85  - 

XXn.  DYVASTY^— imnC   BVBAmLB  XDiai.- 

iie 


977  (1)  Sesonchis  (SkUkak) ...  21  — 

956  (2)  Osorthou 15  — 

941  (3,4,5)  Three    other    kingi, 

names  omltled 25  •— 

916  (6)  TacelothU 13  — 

90S  (7,8,9)  Three  other  kings, 
whose  names  are  not 
given 42  — 

XXin.  DYXASTT. — FOCB  TABITE  KnTOft^— 
^  89  YEABS. 

(1)  Petubatis 40  — 

(2)  Osorcho 8  — 

(3)  Psammus 10  — 

(4)  Zet 31  — 


861 
821 
813 
803 


XXIV.  DYKA8TY. — ONE  SAITE  KINO. — 44  YEABS. 

772     (1)  Bocchoris 44  — 

XXV.  DYNASTY. — THBEE  ETHIOPIC  KINGS.— 
40  Y£.\RS. 

728     (1)  Sabaco..r 8  — 

720     (2)  Sebichos  (Sevtckus) 12  — 

708     (3)  Tarkus 18  — 

XXYI.  DYNASTY. — NINE  SAITE  KINOft. — 
164  YEABS,  6  MONTHS. 

690    (1)  Stephinates 7  — 

683     (2)  Nechepsos 6  — 


m  OSRTILB  HATtCVS. 


en  (3)  Seduo  I B  — 

m  (i)   PuLmmiCichiu H  — 

61S  (5)   X«hiioU 18  — 

S»  (6)   rwTTinnHhia «  — 

m  (7>  Uaphru  (.4f>r{u,  f opkv)  35  — 

H8  (8)  Amosi*..  13  — 

m  (9)   I',un.me,-h.Tites —    S 


iutiufir 


in   TKAU,4 

nf  liiBfersianieii 
tj  Dulu  Hjttiupu,... 
)  Xene*  (the  Great)... 
)  Artaliaoni 


)    (1)  II«ctuiebQi  I IB  — 

I    (J)  Teo« 3 

I    (^  NccUmboi  n IS 


3flO    (1)  D»ila.Ochni 12  — 

888     (8)  Ana 3  — 

836     (3)  Ikrina  Codomunm 4  — 


(1)  AleiiLDiler^(hcOmt) 9  — 

[2)  PbOip  AHd»i«  (Plolemj, 


SIT     (3)  Aleiuder     («h    e/   (t* 
Onat;  Ptolemj,  gom- 


28*  (2) 

216  (3) 

221  (1) 

254  (fl) 

ISO  (S) 

145  (7) 

116  (S) 

IM  (9) 


81  (10) 
80(11) 
W  (12) 
H  (13) 
47  (14) 
4*  (IB) 


Lagat,  Soter  (vha  had 
prevloailj  gonrncd 
%y[.tl3Tfari,.ttil,Ml 
the  ikath  or  Alcimadcr, 
J.it;]«lk>Dg)  37- 

r)iiiu]<ai)hiu..  S8  — 

Eutrgctfiil 38  — 

FhilopnlCT IT  — 

Epiphane;...  34  — 

Philomi'ter 3S  — 

Eiwrgelull 3i  — 

Sutertl 10  — 

Alnander  I.    (iUer   df 

Soter  n.  {raUind) T  — 


Al*iand.rll..,.  16- 

NeinDioayBija.,..  14- 

Ftolemjr  (tbe  Elder) 4- 

Ftolem;  (llie  Yoonger)....    S  - 
Cleopatn 14  - 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  EGYPTUNa 

• 

Refebexce  to  this  Subject  in  **  the  Patriarchal  A^  '*— The  ImportaBQe  of  TyaOLOSV  lo 
Religion — Egyptian  Triads,  their  Relation  to  primitive  Promise  and  Koah— The  piob* 
able  Identity  of  these  Triads — Animal- Worship  originated  in  the  CheraUm,  nd 
carried  out  to  an  infamous  Kxtent  -General  View  of  H^yptlan  Mythology — The  M^^'it 
of  Egypt,  recognised  in  Jurisprudence — ^Prominence  given  to  Truth  and  Jastke— 
Illustrations— llie  Doctrine  of  the  Immortautt  op  thk  Soul — Cvriooi  CoimptioM 
associated  with  this  Doctrine — Object  of  Embalming — ^The  Doctrine  of  a  fature  Jndg* 
ment — ^The  Opinions  held  by  this  People  exhibited— Important  Light  inparleditkeiBlgr 
on  the  Subject  of  Morals — ^The  Hall  of  Judgment  and  forty-two  AssesacHrs— «AU  tenh- 
ing  in  everlasting  Happiness  or  Punishment — ^Providence — General  Accoracy  of  JboC' 
trine,  but  neutralized  by  Polytheism — General  Cbaracter  and  Influence  of  ikls  B^lf- 
iou— Morals — ^Divine  Sanction — Future  Retribution — Spiritual  Charactei^— KeairMHl 
Juxtaposition  of  Truth  and  Error.  « v . 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  this  subject  in  a  preceding  volnoM. 
(Patriarchal  Age,  p.  469,  et  seq.)  To  the  brief  sketch  there  i^veB 
the  reader  is  requested  to  turn,  as  an  outline  of  the  primitiTe 
Egyptian  faith  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repei^,  but  whudi 
it  will  now  be  our  aim  to  expand  into  a  succinct  account  of  Egyptum 
idolatry,  and  its  religious  and  moral  influence  upon  the  nation. 

In  the  passages  to  which  I  refer,  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  a  learned  and  religious  writer,  that  "  the  religion  of  Egypt  nnder^ 
went  no  alteration  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  by  Menes.  to 
that  of  its  abolition  by  Christianity."  This  sentiment  is  fu^y 
adoffted  in  this  work,  in  the  sense  in  which,  it  is  believed,  the  author 
intended  it  to  be  received ;  but  in  this  sense  it  does  not  preclude 
progressive  development  and  expansion,  but  specially  refers  to  the 
principle  and  genius  of  the  entire  system.  (See  Appendix,  note  12.) 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  investigiile 
in  order  the  theology,  morals,  doctrines,  and  general  influence  of  fbis 
religion. 

The  centre  and  soul  of  any  religious  system  is  its  theology. 
Religion,  as  the  term  imports,  unites — or,  rather,  re-binds  (from 
the  Latin  verb  re-ligo) — man  to  God.  It  is  based  on  the  presump- 
tion of  man's  alienation  from  his  Maker,  and  therefore  treats  of  the 
means  and  manner  of  his  reunion  with  Deity.  But  then  it  ineri- 
tably  follows,  that  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the  purity  or  depravity,  of 
the  representation  which  is  thus  given  of  God,  afiects  the  entire 
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bhancter  of  the  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  nnmeroiui  and  minute 
ddineations  of  deities,  acts  of  worship,  and  religions  rites,  which  we 
find  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  native  account  of  the 
religion  of  the  conntry,  much  less  of  its  primitive  state.  Kot  even 
a  fragment  of  Manetho  has  come  down  to  us  on  this  subject :  all  we 
know  from  him  has  been  given  to  us  through  Plutarch.  Yet  from 
the  traditions  which  have  been  thus  preserved,  one  fact  stands  out 
most  unmistakably, — namely,  that,  **  prior  to  the  empire  of  Menes," 
the  Egyptians  ''had  their  temple-service  regularly  organized;" 
{Bunsen^  vol.  i,  p.  358 ;)  and  consequently  the  whole  frame- work  of 
their  religious  system  was  designed  and  brought  into  operation. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  anciently  this  people  believed  in 
the'^unity  of  the  supreme  God;  and  that  human  representations  or 
incamaticms  of  him  were  at  first  regarded  as  divine,  rather  by  union 
with  him,  or  emanation  from  him,  than  fix)m  their  intrinsic  nature; 
and  hence  had  the  name  of  the  Supreme  added  to  their  own.  Pass- 
ing by  all  the  speculation  of  Greek  writers,  and  ascending  to  the 
primitive  state  of  the  Egyptian  faith,  there  appears  abundant  reason 
for  identifying  its  theology  with  the  great  departure  fix)m  patriarchal 
reii^on  which  took  place  at  Babel.  Hence  the  triad, — Osiris,  Isis, 
Horns.  AgEun,  we  have  Amout,  Mout,  Ghons.  In  both  these 
instances  the  triad  consists  of  &ther,  mother,  and  son.  From  what 
has  been  already  stated,  (Patriarchal  Age,  p.  475,)  there  can  be  no 
ntsonable  doubt  that  these  deities  arose  out  of  a  corrupted  tradition 
of  the  first  pair,  in  combination  with  the  promised  incarnate  Seed, 
g^fen  under  different  names.  (See  Appendix,  note  13.)  It  is,  how- 
eier,  soflbdently  evident  that  the  circumstances  of  Noah,  the  second 
peat  fiUher  of  the  world,  and  his  sons,  had  a  great  influence  in  the 
ftnnation  of  the  original  idolatry  of  Egypt. 

We  have  suflkient  proofii  of  this  in  the  obvious  identity  of  Osiris 
nd  Noahy — a  bet  confirmed  by  the  mutilation  common  to  both,  and 
tte  muner  in  which  it  was  made  prominent,  and  sacred  in  the  case- 
of  the  ]|^yptaaii  deity.  It  is  observable  that  Osiris  and  Isis  are  cele- 
bnted  as  the  only  deities  worshipped  in  every  part  of  Egypt;  the 
Uitfa  of  the  son  being  sometimes  regarded  as  prospective  and  ap^ 
proaching. 

This  allusion  to  the  Arkite  fiunily  is  further  corroborated.  Kneph,, 
•eoording  to  Wilkinson,  represented  the  idea  of  "  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  it  moved  upon  tfie  £m^  of  the  waters."  He  was  commonly  ex- 
Ubitad  with  a  ram's  head,  and  regarded  specially  as  the  god  of  the 
Kle.  But  this  deity  was  supposed  to  merge  into  three: — ^first^ 
Kneph,  the  Spirit;  then  Pthah,  proceeding  from  him,  and  thence 
regarded  as  his  son;  and  lastly,  Khem,  (whose  name  is  identical 
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yn&L  the  Soriptoral  Ham,)  who  was  supposed  to  rale  orer  tiie  pro- 
creation of  the  human  species. 

Probably  all  these  triads  were  at  first  identical,  and  intended  to 
exhibit  a  personification  of  the  supreme  God  under  allusive  repre- 
sentations of  man's  primitive  history,  and  that  of  the  Noaohiefiuaily. 
But  the  moving  agent  in  this  process,  although  insidious,  wu  not 
concealed.  The  asp  was  sacred  to  Knepk,  The  most  poisonous 
winged  serpent  in  the  land  was  made  the  personification  of  the  crea- 
tor and  ruling  spirit!  In  fact,  thb  serpent  was  the  ttpeo? 
dominion!  Its  figure  was  in  consequence  affixed  to  the  head-drisss 
of  Egyptian  kings ;  and  a  prince,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  wis 
•entitled  to  wear  this  distinctive  badge  of  royalty.  This  Satanic  as- 
-fumption  is  embedded  in  the  language  to  a  considerable  extent 
^  M.  Champollion  has  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  name  Urtgus, 
-given  to  the  snake,  by  suggesting  that  the  word  derives  its  qrigin 
and  signification  from  Ouro,  in  Coptic, '  a  king,'  answering,  as  Hotm- 
poUo  tells  us,  to  the  Greek  fiaaiklaKog,  '  royal ; '  and  it  is  from  tfaiB 
last  word  that  the  name  *  basilisk '  has  been  applied  to  the  asp." — 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iv,  p.  240.  Of  Pthah  it  may 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  he  was  r^arded  as  the  Lord  of  truth, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  produced  in  ihe  shape  of  an  ^g  from  the 
mouth  of  Kneph,  and  represented  the  creative  power  of  Deity.  It 
cannot  escape  observation  how  closely  this  resembles  the  Divine 
Word.  Wilkinson  says,  "  The  form  of  this  deity  is  generally  a 
mummy;"  (Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iv,  p.  252;)  but  Cory  shrewdly 
suspects  that  the  bandaged  figure  rather  represents  '*an  infiint 
swathed,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  Mediterranean." — Mythological 
Inquiry,  p.  42. 

The  principle  of  idolatrous  substitution  and  representation  having 
been  once  adopted,  it  was  susceptible  of  infinite  expansion  and  change. 
Hence,  in  the  classic  age,  we  find  the  great  triad  represented  as  com- 
posed of  Osiris,  Horus,  Typhon ;  and  Horus  is  set  forth  by  Plutarch 
as  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  begotten  before  they  themselves  were 
bom,  and  bom  with  them :  a  singular  but  remarkable  aflusion  to  die 
preexistence  of  the  promised  Seed. 

Typhon  is  the  destroying  principle;  and,  according  to  Plutarch, 
his  proper  name  is  Seth.  Some  have  supposed  this  deity  to  be  an 
introduction  of  later  times  after  the  great  reformation  in  Persia.  His 
name  and  character  are,  however,  so  involved  in  the  legends  of  Osiris 
and  Isis,  that  there  seems  reason  for  believing  that,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  even  in  early  times  the  evil  principle  was  recognised  as 
divine, — an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  his  name,  Setii, 
on  the  oldest  monuments. 
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Oar  limits  will  not  allow  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Egyptian 
deities ;  nor  would  any  good  purpose  be  served  by  it.  Indeed,  dif- 
f(»^nt  opinions  prevail,  even  among  scholars,  as  to  their  number  and 
character.  Bunsen  ^ves  eight  gods  of  the  first  order,  twelve  of  the 
second  order,  and  seven  of  the  third  order,  with  four  genii  of  the 
dead. 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  pay  special  attention  to  that  which 
fimns  the  most  extraordinary  element  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  namely, 
animal-worship.  On  this  subject  a  learned  writer  has  expressed 
himself  in  language  so  strikingly  corroborative  of  the  views  main- 
ttined  in  this  work,  iiiat  we  quote  him  at  length :  "  It  is  matter  of 
very  carious  inquiry  how  mankind  degenerated  into  the  worship  of 
animals,  and  the  abominations  of  idolatry.  It  will  have  been  ob- 
s^ved  in  the  preceding  remafks  that,  among  the  heatiiens,  the 
BAQLB  was  the  token  of  the  ethereal  potoer;  the  lion,  of  the  light ; 
and  the  bull,  of  fire,  heat,  or  the  solar  orb ;  though  these  distinc- 
tions are  not  always  very  accurately  maintained.  These  animals 
are,  in  fad,  no  other  than  the  animals  that  composed  the  cherubim, 
which,  in  the  antediluvian,  patriarchal,  and  Jewish  dispensations, 
were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Paradise,  and  afterward  upon  the 
mercy*>8eat  of  the  aric.  They  were  deemed  oracular;  and  above 
them  rested  the  Shckinah,  the  cloud  of  glory,  the  visible  symbol  of 
tte  presence  of  the  Lord,  who  is  represented  as  sitting  between  them, 
or  flying  upon  them.*  The  form  of  the  cherubim  was  that  of  a  bull, 
from  which  arose  a  human  body,  as  a  centaur,  with  four  heads, — that 
ef  a  bull,  of  an  eagle,  of  a  lion,  and  of  a  man,  with  wings  and  hands, 
and  covered  with  eyes.  In  the  heathen  cherubim,  among  other  re- 
markable variations,  the  head  of  the  serpent  is  often  substituted  for 
the  human  head.  The  seraphim  are  considered  to  have  been  simi-^ 
lar;  and  the  teraphim  were  of  the  same  form,  but  smaller  figures, 
whidi  were  set  up  by  individuals  in  their  own  house,  and  to  which 
thqr  resorted  for  answers.  Zech.  x,  2. 

**  The  chernbim  constituted  the  place  of  worship  for  all  believers : 
fliey  were  termed  the  pheni  Elohim,  *  the  faces,'  (Zech.  vii,  2,  pas- 
tim,)  or  'presence  of  God;'  and  from  between  them  issued  oracles. 
Ezod.  xxv,  22.  It  would  have  been  a  singular  omission,  if  the 
hea&en,  as  they  went  off  from  the  patriarchal  worship,  had  not  car- 
ried with  them  an  institution  so  remarkable:  accordingly  we  find 
the  figures  worked  up  into  all  their  religious  institutions,  and  the 
memory  of  them  retained,  even  to  the  present  day.    The  cherubim 

^  Li  tMt  CMC  our  learned  author  is  incorrect.    The  Lord  is  never  represented  as  fly- 
!af  on  the  cherubim  but  in  one  mistranslated  passage  in  the  Old  Testament.    See  mj 
of  the  Cherubim,*'  p.  87. 
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may  be  found  in  every  part  of  Hie  heathen  world ;  and  to  the  abuse 
of  them,  I  believe,  may  be  traced  the  worship  of  animals.'^ — Car^i 
Mythological  Inquiry,  pp.'90-104. 

It  is  observable  that  the  curious  compound  figures  which  aboimd 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  are  almost  always  found  at  the  entrance 
of  sacred  places.  If  anything  is  necessary,  beyond  what  is  given  a 
the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  to  identify  the  animal- worship  of  Egypt 
with  that  of  the  cherubic  figures,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact — tiial  ti^ 
living  Apis  was  required  to  have  marks  of  this  cherubic  combinatioB. 
The  selected  animal  must  have  not  only  a  white  crescent  on  his  side, 
and  a  particular  lump  under  his  tongue,  but  also  the  "  resemblance 
of  an  eagle  on  his  shoulders."  And  this,  explained  by  antique  brome 
figures  of  Apis,  gives  not  the  addition  of  an  eagle  to  the  ox,  but  the 
form  of  eagle  wings  on  his  shoulders,  similar  to  those  of  the  Nimrood 
sculptures.  These  marks,  as  Wilkinson  observes,  were  undoubtedly 
supplied  by  the  priests :  but  this  rather  corroborates  the  -opinioB 
that  the  cherubic  form  was  the  model  to  which  the  living  animal  waB» 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  conformed. 

These  corruptions  having  been  introduced,  they  were  carried  <niI 
to  an  amazing  extent.  "  Among  the  Egyptians,"  says  Clemens  Akz^ 
andrinus,  "  the  temples  are  surrounded  with  groves  and  conaecrated 
pastures ;  they  are  furnished  with  propylaa,  and  their  coarts  are 
encircled  with  an  infinite  number  of  columns ;  their  walls  glitter  with 
foreign  marbles  and  paintings  of  the  highest  art;  the  naos  is  resplen- 
dent with  gold  and  silver,  and  electrum,  and  variegated  stones  firom 
India  and  Ethiopia ;  the  adytum  is  veiled  by  a  curtain  wrought  witii 
gold.  But  if  you  pass  beyond  into  the  remotest  part  of  the  enclosure, 
hastening  to  behold  something  yet  more  excellent,  and  seek  for  the 
image  which  dwells  in  the  temple,  a  pastophorus,  or  some  one  else, 
who  ministers  in  sacred  things,  with  a  pompous  air,  singing  a  psean 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  draws  aside  a  small  portion  of  the  curtain, 
as  if  about  to  show  us  the  god,  and  makes  us  burst  into  a  loud  lau^ 
For  no  god  is  found  witliin,  but  a  cat,  or  a  crocodile,  or  a  serpent 
sprung  from  the  soil,  or  some  such  brute  animal :  the  Egyptian  deity 
appears  a  beast  rolling  himself  on  a  purple  coverlet." — PtBdag.  m, 
2,  p.  253.     Potter. 

Diodorus  (lib.  i,  cap.  84)  bears  similar  testimony :  "  The  tem- 
ples of  Egypt  are  most  beautiful;  but  if  you  seek  within,  you  find 
an  ape  or  ibis,  a  goat  or  a  cat."  These  animals  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  supplied  with  the  most  delicate  and 
luxurious  food.  Nor  was  this  attention  and  reverence  confined  to 
the  priesthood.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  when  it  was  his 
special  interest  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Roman  people,  a  sub- 
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ject  of  the  imperial  republic,  residing  in  Egypt,  had  imintentioDally 
killed  a  cat, — an  accident  which  excited  the  popular  feeling  to  su<di 
an  extent,  that  neither  the  awe  of  the  Roman  name,  nor  the  utmost 
effi»rta  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  could  save  the  unhappy  man  from  death. 
The  character  and  intensity  of  this  insane  devotion  do  not  rest  on 
die  mere  testimony  of  ancient  historians.  These  animals,  after 
being  adored  all  their  lives,  were  embalmed  after  death;  and  anti- 
quarians have  in  recent  times  by  their  discoveries  abundantly  con- 
firmed all  that  the  ancients  reported.  "  The  embalmed  bodies  of 
bulls,  cows,  and  sheep,  dogs  and  cats,  hawks  and  ibises,  serpents  and 
beetles,  ai^  in  short,  nearly  the  whole  zoology  of  Egypt,  except 
the  horse  and  the  ass,  have  been  found  in  excavations." — Kenrick, 
jiA.  ii,  chap.  6. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  pause,  and  ponder  on  this  exhibition  of 
Egyptian  theology.  It  may  be  said  that  this  people  retained  some 
knowledge  of  the  supreme  God,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  his  unity, 
power*  and  presdence.  To  some  extent,  in  ancient  times  at  least, 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  fact.  Yet  how  all  these  views  must  have 
been  defiled,  corrupted,  and  debased  by  this  idolatry!  To  exalt 
human  nature,  character,  and  passions  to  divinity,  was  to  bring  the 
Deify  down  to  the  level  of  manhood.  To  adore  a  brute,  was  to  de- 
grade the  ideas  of  the  worshipper  respecting  God  to  that  contemptible 
BieasQie.  And  this  astounding  degradation  is  a  fearftd  &ct  At 
a  date  prior  to  the  monarchy  of  Menes,  the  founders  of  this  nation 
aade  the  &t9l  experiment  Although  "  they  knew  God,  they  glori- 
fied him  not  as  God,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations."  They 
made  men  representatives  of  Deity,  and  regarded  eminent  departed 
wordi  with  idolatrous  veneration.  They  perverted  the  pure  rites 
of  patriarchal  worship,  until  every  element  of  it  was  merged  into 
a  vile  idolatry.  The  natural  consequence  of  this — ^nay,  I  am  not 
sore  that  the  consequence  is  simply  natural — the  religious  conse- 
qnenee  of  tins  was  ftdly  realized:  "Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools.  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to  "  their 
nnity  and  folly,  so  that  every  luminary  in  the  heavens,  and 
almost  every  element  on  earth,  were  worshipped  as  divine.  But^ 
amid  all  this,  one  fact  stands  out  conspicuous  in  the  whole  scheme : — 
the  author-mind  is  fully  exhibited.  The  un&iling  badge  of  Egyptian 
kUatry  is  tiie  sign  seen  in  the  centre  of  every  temple,  and  paraded 
in  every  conceivable  manner  in  the  rites,  eeremonies,  sculptures, 
and  pietoiea  of  Egypt.  I  allude  to  the  winged  globe  and  serpent 
These  are  thus  explained:  "The  globe  denotes  the  Divine  Na- 
ture; the  serpent,  his  Word,  which  animates  and  impregnates  the 
w<»rtd ;  and  the  wing,  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  vivifies  it  with  hii 
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motion."*  Here,  as  in  profane  parody  on  such  yiews  of  the  Trinitj 
as  then  obtained,  we  have  a  triad  constructed,  of  which  the  Satenie 
form  is  the  centre  and  ruling  agent  in  respect  of  this  world. 

This  theology,  therefore,  while  it  preserved  many  important 
truths  respecting  the  nature  of  God,  and  his  promises  of  mercy  to 
the  fallen  race  of  man,  completely  overlaid  them  with  a  gross  and' 
elaborate  idolatrous  machinery,  which,  if  it  did  not  entirely  conceal, 
must  to  a  fearful  extent  have  neutralized  their  influence.  The  great 
deceiver  of  man  had  pervaded  this  corrupt  scheme  with  such  muUi* 
plied  exhibitions  of  the  form  in  which  he  successfully  urged  the  first 
temptation  of  mankind,  that  it  appears  as  if,  while  the  first  object 
of  the  system  was  to  isolate  man  from  God  by  substituting  anythinj^ 
from  the  image  of  a  man  to  a  live  cat  or  beetle,  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, its  secondary  design  was  to  induce  a  recognition  of  the  serpent- 
form  as  the  highest  exhibition  of  Deity.  One  important  point  is, 
therefore,  evident :  The  theology  of  Egypt,  instead  of  elevating  ih» 
mind,  and  shedding  on  the  spirit  of  the  worshipper  a  clearer  and 
purer  light  than  human  reason  can  afford, — which,  in  fi^t^  is  the 
proper  province  of  this  divine  science, — darkened  the  intellect,  and 
prostrated  the  man  before  dogs,  cats,  and  beetles. 

We  direct  attention,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  morals  inculcated  by 
this  system :  and  here  it  is  cheering  to  observe,  that,  vile  and  oon* 
temptible  as  were  many  of  the  objects  of  worship,  this  system  was 
free  from  the  reproach  resting  on  many  so-called  religious  schemes; 
it  did  not  repudiate  all  connexion  with  morals.  On  the  contrary, 
moral  character  was  deemed  an  integral  element  of  religion.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  great  merit  of  the  rehgion  of  Egypt,  that  it  taught  the 
observance  of  moral  law  with  reference  to  a  future  judgment.  While 
making  this  statement,  as  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  fully  war- 
ranted by  a  general  review  of  the  system,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
others  have  from  the  same  premises  reached  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Probably,  however,  if  we  had  more  ample  means  of  information,  it 
would  be  found  that,  while  the  religion  of  Egypt  taught  the  doctrine 
of  future  retribution  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  multiplicity  and 
various  character  of  their  several  divinities  almost  entirely  neutral- 
ized this  doctrine  as  a  popular  element  of  religion,  and  left  the  public 
to  a  great  extent  unaffected  by  its  salutary  influence. 

In  respect  of  times  so  remote,  and  a  country  of  which  we  have  such 
imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  can  glean  the  best 
information  on  the  subject  of  public  i  morals  by  considering  the 
character  of  their  laws. 

^  This  exposition  is  derived  from  a  Syriac  MS.  attributed  by  Kircher  to  Sanchoniatho. 
(Cory's  Mythological  Inquiry,  p.  99.) 
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Here  it  may  be  observed  that  spedal  attention  was  paid  to  the 
juriapnidence  of  the  country.  Ten  persons,  the  most  upright  and 
learned  that  oould  be  found,  were  selected  from  each  of  the  three 
jmnoipal  cities,— Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis.  "  These  thirty 
individuals  jconstituted  the  bench  of  judges ;  and  at  their  first  meet- 
ing they  elected  the  most  distinguished  among  them  to  be  president, 
with  tiie  title  of  'arch-judge.'  His  salary  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  judges,  as  his  office  was  more  important;  and  the 
dty  to  which  he  belonged  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  returning  another 
judge,  to  complete  the  number  of  the  thirty  from  whom  he  had 
been  chosen."  They  all  received  ample  allowances  from  the  state, 
in  order  that^  possessing  a  competency,  they  might  be  inaccessible  to 
bribes. 

When  engaged  in  his  judicial  duties^  the  arch-judge  wore,  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  from  his  neck,  a  small  figure  ornamented' with 
(Mrecipas  stones.  This  was  a  representation  of  the  goddess  worship- 
ped under  the  two- fold  character  of  Truth  and  Justice,  and  was 
called  ThmeL  It  has  been  supposed  with  good  reason,  that  this  was 
a  corruption  of  the  same  patriarchal  element,  afterward  developed 
in  the  Hebrew  religion  as  the  Thummim  of  the  high  priest. 

The  laws  of  the  Egyptians  were  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
gods,  or  more  immediately  by  Thoth.  This  notion  was  common  to 
many  heathen  nations ;  but  it  should  not  on  this  account  be  always 
treated  as  pretence  and  imposture.  No  doubt  this  was  frequently 
the  case.  L^slators  often  gave  out  that  they  had  received  their 
ki^  firom  some  deity,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  acceptance  and 
reference.  But  it  was  not  so  in  Egypt.  No  historical  research  can 
reach  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  laws :  *'  they  were  handed  down  from 
the  earliest  times."  The  plea  of  their  divine  origin  was  not,  there- 
Sore,  set  up  to  procure  their  sanction,  but  was  in  all  probability 
rirtoally  true,  inasmuch  as  they  might  have  been  founded  on  retd 
revdations  made  to  the  early  patriarchs  by  God. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  throughout  their  code,  truth  was  always 
identified  with  justice ;  and  this  combination  was  considered  to  be 
tiie  cardinal  virtue  among  the  Egyptians.  It  was  regarded  as  much 
more  important  than  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  other 
rirtaes,  which  only  affect  the  individual  who  possesses  them,  while 
tni&  and  justice  relate  more  particularly  to  others,  and  therefore 
iet  upon  society  at  large.  *'  Falsehood  was  not  only  considered 
diBgraoeful,  bnt,  when  it  entailed  an  injury  on  any  other  person,  was 
punishable  by  law.  A  calumniator  of  the  dead  was  condemned  to 
a  severe  punishment ;  and  a  false  accuser  was  doomed  to  the  same 
sentence  which  would  have  been  awarded  to  the  accused,  if  the 
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by  an  oath  was  deemed  the  blackest  crime,  and  one  wfaieh^  from  ila 
complicated  natore,  could  be  pmiished  by  nothii^  short  of  death.*^—* 
Wilkinsoris  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii,  p.  82. 

Murder,  wheth^  committed  on  a  freeman  or  a  slave,  nvs  pmudioft 
with  death.  In  this  respect  the  ESgyptians  were  in  advance  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  all  instances  in  which  a  woman  was  capitally  eon- 
victed,  great  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  coademnedl 
wad  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  in  which  case  punishment  was  defened 
antil  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Theft  was  sometimes  punished  with  great  severity.  The  nose  of 
the  criminal  was  cut  ofi^  and  he  was  banished  to  a  town  built  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  called,  from  the  nature  of  the  poniiii- 
ment,  Rhinocolura,  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  a  recog- 
nised oflhsial,  called  ''  the  chief  of  the  robbers."  Eveiy  one  pne- 
tising  the  profession  of  a  thief  gave  in  his  name  to  this  person ;  and 
every  robbery,  with  all  the  detail  of  time,  place,  quanti^,  and  value 
of  stolen  goods,  was  reported  to  him,  as  soon  as  the  theft  was  eflMed; 
The  party  robbed,  therefore,  had  always  the  option  <^  applying  ta 
this  chief,  and  reoeiving  back  his  goods  by  paying  one  quarter  pait 
of  their  value. 

Unlike  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Egyptians  did  not  allow  la 
fiithers  absolute  power  over  the  life  of  their  offspring;  nor  did  tiiey 
punish  the  murder  of  a  child  by  its  parent  as  a  capital  offence.  Bui 
as  a  medium  course,  they  adopted  a  mode  of  punishment  adapted  to 
prevent  the  crime,  and  to  lead  the  criminal  to  repentance.  The 
person  convicted  of  this  offence  was  condemned  to  have  the  dead 
body  of  the  child  fastened  to  his  neck,  and  was  compelled,  under 
the  care  of  a  public  guard,  to  spend  three  days  and  nights  in  its 
embrace. 

A  woihan  convicted  of  adultery  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  ber 
nose ;  a  man,  to  receive  a  bastinado  of  one  thousand  blows.  If  ft 
was  proved  that  the  man  used  force,  he  was  subjected  to  a  terrible 
and  inhuman  punishment. 

If  we  now  examine  the  doctrines  taught  by  this  religious  syatem, 
especially  those  respecting  future  retribution  and  providenoe,  furtlMr 
light  will  be  cast  on  the  subject  of  the  morality  of  ancient  Egypt 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  appears  to  have  been  always 
known  and  believed  in  Egypt.  But  then,  this  tenet  was  held  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  transmigration.  All  our  authorities  concur  in 
stating  it  to  be  the  general  belief  among  the  Egyptians,  that  the 
souls  of  men  survive  their  bodies,  imd  return  to  life  again  in  ani- 
isals.    '*  Herodotus  fixes  the  period  at  three  thousand  years,  wiien 
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the  icmi  returned  to  the  human  £6nn:  and  Plato  says,  if  any  one^a 
Uft  has  been  vixtuoiis,  he  shall  obtain  a  better  fiite  hereafter;  if. 
wicked^  a  worse.  But  no  soul  will  return  to  its  pristine  condition 
till  the  expiration  of  ten  thousand  years,  since  it  will  not  recover 
the  use  of  its  wings  until  that  period;  except  it  be  the  soul  of  one 
who  has  philosophized  sincerely,  cur,  together  with  philosophy,  has 
loved  beautiful  forms.  These,  indeed,  in  the  third  period  of  one 
thousand  years,  if  they  have  thrice  chosen  this  mode  of  life  in  suc- 
cession, shall  in  their  three-thousandth  year  fly  away  to  their 
pristine  abode :  but  other  souls,  being  arrived  at  the  end  of  their 
first  life,  shall  be  judged.  And  of  those  who  are  judged,  some,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  subterraneous  place  of  judgment,  shall  there  sustain  the 
pimidiments  they  have  deserved;  but  others,  in  consequence  of  a 
&vonrable  judgment,  being  elevated  into  a  certain  celestial  place, 
shall  pass  their  time  in  a  manner  becoming  the  life  they  have  lived 
in  a  hnman  shape.  And  in  the  thousandth  year,  both  th^  kinds  of  - 
tboee  who  have  been  judged,  returning  to  the  lot  and  election  of  a 
second  life,  shall  each  of  them  receive  a  lot  agreeable  to  his  desire. 
Here,  also,  the  human  soul  shall  pass  into  the  life  of  a  beast;  and, 
fioom  that  of  a  beast,  again  into  a  man,  if  it  has  first  been  the  soul 
of  a  man.  For  the  soul  which  has  never  perceived  the  truth,  cannot 
pass  into  the  human  form.'' —  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  vpl.  v, 
p.  442.  This  curious  notion  of  successive  transmigrations  of  the 
soul  has  been  so  explained  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  order 
observed  was,  "  that  the  same  soul  enters  the  body  of  a  man,  an  ox, 
a  dog,  a  bird,  and  a  fish,  until,  having  passed  through  all  of  them,  it 
xstaras  to  that  from  which  it  set  out." 

From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  object  of  the  Egyptians  in 
fte  embalmment  of  deceased  relations  was,  to  preserve  the  body 
entire  until  the  return  of  the  soul.  The  fact  that  the  lower  animals 
were  also  sometimes  embalmed,  has  been  regarded,  if  not  as  con- 
futing this  notion,  at  least  as  throwing  considerable  doubt  upon  it. 
Mote  has  been  made  of  this  objection  than  it  merits.  Notwith- 
standing the  circumstance  of  animal  embalmment,  which  may  not 
admit  of  satisfactory  explanation,  it  seems  probable  that  the  notion 
of  the  return  of  tiie  spirit  to  the  same  body  might  have  had  much 
influenoe  in  iniaroducing  the  general  practice  of  embalming  human 
bodies. 

Bespeoting  the  interesting  subject  of  the  future  judgment,  numer- 
ous esdiibitions  and  illustrations  are  found  on  the  monuments.  But 
it  is  our  misfortune  to  have  to  elicit  the  doctrine  from  these  pictures. 
We  are,  therefore,  in  danger  of  resting  an  essential  doctrine  upon 
some  merely  poetic  pictorial  app^[idage.    No  sufficient  literal  de- 
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Bcription  has  reached  us.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  as  to  draw  tht 
soundest  inferences  from  the  duta  placed  before  us.  'vThe  judjg- 
ment  scenes,  found  in  the  tombs  and  on  the  papyri,  sometimes  repr^ 
sent  the  deceased  conducted  by  Horus  alone,  or  accompanied  by  fail 
wife,  to  the  region  of  Amenti.  Cerberus  is  present  as  the  gnardiaB 
of  ibe  gates,  near  which  the  scales  of  justice  are  erected;  and 
Anubis,  *  the  director  of  the  weight,'  having  placed  a  vase,  in  the 
form  of  the  human  heart,  and  representing  the  good  actiona  of  tlis 
deceased,  in  one  scale,  and  the  figure  or  emblem  of  Truth  in  the 
other,  proceeds  to  ascertain  his  claims  for  admission.  If,  on  beii^ 
'weighed,'  he  is  found  *  wanting,'  he  is  rejected;  and  Osiris,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  inclines  his  sceptre  in  token  of  condemnatioii, 
pronounces  judgment  upon  him,  and  condemns  his  soul  to  return  to 
earth,  under  the  form  of  a  pig,  or  some  other  unclean  animal.  Placed 
in  a  boat,  it  is  moved,  under  the  charge  of  two  monkeys,  from  the 
precincts  of  Amenti,  all  communication  with  which  is  figuratively 
cut  off  by  a  man  who  hews  away  the  earth  with  an  axe  after  its  pas» 
sage;  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  term  of  life  is  indicated  bj 
those  monkeys,  the  emblems  of  Thoth.  But  if^  when  the  sum  of  li^ 
deeds  is  recorded  by  Thoth,  his  virtues  so  far  predominate  as  to 
entitle  him  to  admission  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  Horm^ 
taking  in  his  hand  the  tablet  of  Thoth,  introduces  him  to  the  praa- 
enco  of  Osiris ;  who,  in  his  palace,  attended  by  Isis  and  Nepthys^ 
sits  on  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  from  which  rises  the 
lotus,  bearing  upon  its  expanded  flower  the  four  genii  of  AmentL 

"  Other  representations  of  this  subject  differ  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails. In  the  judgment  of  a  royal  scribe,  whose  funeral  proces- 
sion  is  describe  on  the  monuments,  the  deceased  advances  alone,  in 
an  attitude  of  prayer,  to  receive  judgment.  On  one  side  of  the 
scales  stands  Thoth,  holding  a  tablet  in  his  hand ;  on  the  other,  the 
goddess  of  justice;  and  Horus,  in  lieu  of  Anubis,  performs  the  ofSce 
of  director  of  the  balance,  on  the  top  of  which  sits  a  cynocephalus, 
the  emblem  of  Thoth.  Osiris,  seated  as  usual  on  his  throne,  hold- 
ing his  crook  fmd  Jlagellum,  awaits  the  report  from  the  hands  of  hit 
son  Horus.  Before  the  door  of  his  palace  are  the  four  genii  of 
Amenti,  and  near  them  three  deities,  who  either  represent  the  asses- 
sors, or  may  be  the  three  assistant  judges,  who  gave  rise  to  the 
Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rhadamanthus  of  Greek  fable." — Wilkinson*s 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  v,  p.  448. 

In  another  MS.,  preserved  at  the  Louvre,  the  deceased,  Amenham, 
addresses  a  prayer  to  the  god  of  light  coming  from  heaven,  whoee 
eyes  enlighten  the  material  world,  and  dissipate  the  darkness  of 
night.    The  picture  which  accompanies  it  represents  many  souls  and 
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mdoring  a  luminooB  disk.  He  next  prays  to  Phre,  the  great 
god,  .manifested  in  the  two  firmaments  mider  his  two  forms  of  Be, 
the  rising  son,  and  Atmou,  the  setting  son ;  Ulen  again  to  Phre  and 
Thotti,  as  gods  of  the  son  and  moon.  Afterward  he  invokes  Netphe, 
the  mother  of  the  gods ;  by  whose  bent  body,  covered  with  sttars,  ail 
spaoe  was  circumscribed:  she  was  the  impersonation  of  heaven. 
The  bark  of  the  son  is  represented  as  sailing  thereon,  under  the 
giiidanoe  of  Moni,  or  light.  His  next  petitions  are  presented  to 
Osiris,  the  lord  of  Totou,  the  region  of  stability.  The  emblems  of 
this  divinity,  and  those  of  the  ibis-headed  Thoth,  are  enclosed  in  a 
serpent  biting  its  own  tail,  the  symbol  of  eternity.  Afterward  he 
prays  to  all  the  divinities  presiding  over  the  judgment  of  souls,  and 
oondiades  with  short  ejaculations  to  Osiris,  Nofre  Tmoui,  and  the 
aaered  cow  of  Ebithor  or  Venus.  (Antiquities  of  Egypt,  p.  154.) 

In  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Egyptian  notions 
nqpeeting  the  future  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  they 
BQppoBed  the  final  judgment  to  be  conducted  by  forty-two  judges  or 
MMSSors,  each  of  these  being  imagined  to  take  cognizance  of  a  par- 
tknhr  crime,  so  that  the  departed  spirit,  in  passing  before  them  in 
order,  had  to  clear  itself  of  the  several  sins  in  regular  succession. 
Oier  these  assessors  Osiris  presided,  as  the  arch-judge  did  in  the 
tenpond  courts. 

The  assessors  appeared  in  a  human  form,  with  different  heads.  The 
first  had  the  head  of  a  hawk ;  the  second,  of  a  man ;  the  third,  of  a 
kre;  the  fourth,  of  a  hippopotamus;  the  fifth,  of  a  man;  the  sixth, 
of  a  hawk;  the  seventii,  of  a  fox ;  the  eighth,  of  a  man;  the  ninth, 
of  a  ram ;  the  tenth,  of  a  snake ;  the  others,  according  to  their  pecul- 
isr  character.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  the  appearance  of  these 
assessors  differs  in  different  rituals;  but  in  all  of  them  it  appears 
flat  (hey  were  intended  to  represent  the  accusing  spirits,  each  having 
i  sepaiate  moral  district  under  his  particular  care.  (Wilkinson's 
Aneknt  Egyptians,  vol.  v,  p.  76.) 

In  another  ritual,  a  transcript  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
MoMiim,  the  deceased  dedicates  his  helirt  to  his  mother  and  his 
moestors,  immediately  after  his  adoration  of  the  god  Pthah.  The 
•eooBd  part  of  the  ritual  consists  of  eleven  liturgical  prayers  to 
Thoili,  die  guide  of  souls,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  imper- 
sonation of  tiie  divine  wisdom.  The  soul  implores  this  divinity  to 
mderfeake  for  him,  to  cast  down  his  enemies,  to  plead  his  cause  with 
the  gods  of  the  various  regions  through  which  he  has  to  travel,  and 
AmDj  to  open  for  him  the  gates  of  the  great  hall  of  judgment,  that 
ke  may  pass  through  them  in  safety. 
This  formidable  array  of  gods  and  monsters,  however,  was  but 
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infarodnctoiy  to  a  still  more  fearful  ordeal  that  awaited  .the  ioiiL^ia 
itB  arrival  at  the  terrible  portal  of  the  jodgment-hall,  where  all  iha 
actions  of  its  life  while  in  the  body  were  examined.  Ihia  aoeoB  it 
by  no  means  confined  to  ihe  ritual  which  we  are  now  twnmAnmmg 
Its  frequent  occurrence  on  mummy-cases,  yot&Te  tablets,  bozea,  aad 
fimeral  remains  of  every  description,  suffidentiy  attests  the  ray 
high  importance  that  was  attached  to  it  by  the  Egyptians,  aod  Hi^ 
conspicuous  place  that  it  occupied  in  their  creed.  Many  of  these 
picturea  are  much  curtailed  and  abbreviated,  according  to  the  cnatom 
of  the  scribes  on  all  occasions.  In  the  most  perfect  <^  them  the 
deceased  is  represented  as  standing  immediately  before  the  entraiiee 
of  a  vast  hall  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and  addressing  a  long 
prayer  to  the  divinity  who  presides  in  it,  Osiris,  the  supreme  jadgSL 
He  has  for  his  assessors  tiie  two  goddesses  Thmei.  The  first  <tf 
tiiem,  who  was  called  *'  the  Themis  of  the  Left^"  because  dieocou^ 
pied  the  left  side  of  the  hall,  was  president  over  the  first  twcnty^-onfi 
avengers :  the  other,  "the  Themis  of  the  Bight,"  had  the  chai^.flC 
the  other  twenty-one  assessors  The  prayer  to  Osiris  at  the  entraiiea 
of  the  hail  reads  thus :  "  0  thou  avenger,  lord  of  justice,  great  ga^: 
lord  of  the  two  Themes,  (Justice  and  Truth,)  I  worship  thee,  0  my. 
lord.  I  have  spoken,  speak  thou  to  me  tiiy  name:  tell  me  tto 
names  of  the  forty-two  gods  who  are  with  thee  in  the  great  hall  <f : 
justice  and  truth,  living  guardians  of  the  wicked,  fed  with,  dieir 
blood :  bring  forward  my  righteousness,  search  out  my  sins."  The 
deceased  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  moral  oflfences  of  whidi  1# 
has  not  been  guilty :  "  I  have  defrauded  no  man ;  I  have  not  slauf^ 
tered  the  cattie  of  the  gods ;  I  have  not  prevaricated  at  the  seat  of 
justice;  1  have  not  made  slaves  of  the  Egyptians;  I  have  not  defiled 
my  conscience  for  the  sake  of  my  superior ;  I  have  not  used  violence ; 
I  have  not  famished  my  household ;  I  have  not  made  to  weep ;  I 
have  not  smitten  privily ;  1  have  not  changed  the  measures  of  Eg^t ; 
/  have  not  grieved  the  spirits  of  the  gods;  I  have  not  conmiitteA 
adultery ;  1  have  not  forged  signet-rings ;  I  have  not  falsified  the 
weights  of  the  balance;  I  have  not  withheld  milk  from  the  months 
of  my  children."  The  oflfences  that  follow  are  peculiar  to  the  climate, 
and  to  the  idolatry  of  Egypt :  **  I  have  not  pierced  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  in  its  annual  increase ;  I  have  not  separated  to  myself  an  ana 
of  the  Nile  in  its  advance."  These  passages  render  it  probable  that^ 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  an  important  part  of  the  revenue  of 
Egypt  was  raised  by  imposing  a  tribute  upon  the  lands  overflowed 
by  the  annual  inundation ;  so  that  to  obtain  any  portion  of  these 
fertilizing  waters  secretiy,  was  to  defraud  the  state.  This  singular 
disavowal  concludes  thus :  "  I  have  not  disturbed  the  gaaelles  of  the 
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godfl  m  their  pasturage;  I  hare  not  netted  the  water-fowl  of  the 
gods;  1  have  not  caught  the  sacred  fishes ;  I  have  not  despised  the 
gods,  in  their  offerings ;"  (in  other  words,  '*  1  have  not  given  to  tiie 
ffdR  that  whieh  is  imperfect ;")  "  I  have  not  bonnd  the  cattle  of  the 
gods;  1  have  not  pierced  the  god  in  his  manifestation/'  as  a  sacred 
afomaL  The  prayer  condudes  with  petitions  for  pmrification  and 
lamination. 

The  deceased  then  entered  the  great  hall  of  judgment,  and  kneel- 
iag  before  the  forty-two  assessors,  protested  to  each  his  innocence 
of  the  sin  of  which  he  was  the  minister  of  vengeance.  The  names 
of  these  tenrible  beings  are  descriptive  of  their  appearance  or  quali- 
ties. The  sonl  says  to  the  first  of  them,  "  0  thou  that  bast  long 
legs;"  (art  swift  to  pursue,)  "  I  have  not  sinned/'  To  the  second, 
'^O  thou  that  dost  try  with  fire,  I  have  not  been  gluttonous."  To 
the  fourth,  "  O  thou  that  devourest  tranquillity,"  (tfiat  is,  with  whom 
there  is  no  peace,)  **  I  have  not  stolen."  To  ihe  fifth,  '*  0  thou  that 
smitest  the  heart,  I  have  done  no  murder."  To  the  siicth,  "  0  thou 
with  the  two  Hons,"  (heads,)  "  I  have  not  falsified  measures."  To 
the  seventh,  '*  0  thou  that  hast  piercing  eyes,  1  have  not  acted  the 
iqrpoorite."  To  the  ninth,  "  0  thou  that  dost  make  limbs  to  tremble, 
I  have  not  lied."  To  the  sixteenth,  "  0  thou  that  dost  delight  in 
Hood,  I  have  not  slain  the  cattle  of  the  gods."  To  the  twenty- 
Moond,  '*0  tiiou  that  dost  consume  creation,  I  have  not  been 
dnaken.''  The  foregoing  may  sufiBce  as  specimens  of  what  has  gen- 
erally been  termed  '^  the  negative  confession."  Some  parts  of  it 
maaitt  still  in  much  obscurity  as  to  their  import;  others  allude  to 
oSaDioes  of  which  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak.  (Osbum's  Antiqui- 
ties of  S^ypt,  p.  157.) 

We  have  stated  that  the  forty-two  assessors  are  ministers  of 
lengeanoe,  whose  wrath  is  to  be  deprecated  by  the  deceased.  The 
names  of  all  the  forty- two,  and  the  particular  regions  over  which 
iuy  preside,  occur  in  the  entire  copies  of  this  scene.  In  other 
tofim  ihisy  are  represented  sitting  before  their  presidents.  In  the 
prssenoe  of  the  judge  Osiris,  these  and  other  divinities,  or  genii, 
i^nrously  examined  the  conduct  of  the  soul  while  incarnate  on  earth. 
The  sentence  which  resulted  firom  this  judgment  was  full  of  joy  to 
Iks  good,  and  of  woe  to  the  wicked.  They  who  by  a  faithful  dis- 
ckstge  of  all  their  moral  obligations,  as  children,  as  parents,  as 
msfters,  as  servants,  as  kings  or  subjects,  and  by  the  conscientious 
iveidanoe  of  vice  under  all  its  grosser  forms,  had  been  enabled  to 
piai  (lie  ordeal,  were  permitted  to  go  throng  the  Hall  of  Themis ; 
thenee  embarking  on  the  infernal  Nile,  they  are  privileged  to  behold 
«ttoe  more  the  did:  of  the  sun,— «  blessing  for  which  the  gods  are 
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vety  freqnmUy  snpplicated  on  behalf  of  the  deoeued.  Wifth^HHifc 
laminsry  it  would  seem  that  they  arose  to  heaven,  and  in  his  baric 
they  navigated  the  celestial  Nile,  or  primordial  ether.  At  the  fifth 
hour  they  were  landed  in  the  habitations  of  blessedness,  where  they 
rested  from  their  laboors.  Here  they  reap  the  com,  and  gather  the 
fruits  of  Paradise,  under  the  eye  and  smile  of  the  **  lord  of  joy  in  the 
heart,"  that  is,  the  sun,  who  exhorts  them  thus :  "*  Take  your  sioUee, 
reap  your  grain,  carry  it  into  your  dwellings,  that  ye  may  be  g^ 
therewith,  and  present  it  as  a  pure  ofiering  unto  God."  There  also 
they  bathe  in  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life  that  flows  past  their 
habitation :  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  Elysium  of  this  religion 
was  no  more  than  a  celestial  Egypt.  Over  them  is  inscribed, 
**  They  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  God ;  they  inhabit 
the  mansions  of  glory,  where  they  enjoy  the  life  of  heaven ;  the 
bodies  which  they  have  abandoned  shall  repose  forever  in  their 
tombs,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  God." 

But  a  terrible  fate  impended  over  those  who,  being  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  Amenti,  were  found  wanting.  In  the  first  instance,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  their  souls  were  driven  back  to  earth  agMU 
by  ministers  of  vengeance  in  the  form  of  baboons,  to  transmigrate 
into  that  animal  to  which  their  besetting  sin  had  assimilated  them. 
The  glutton,  driven  from  the  tribunal  with  heavy  blows,  Became  a 
hog;  the  cruel  man  a  wolf;  and  so  of  others. 

If,  after  their  transmigrations,  the  soul  remained  polluted,  its  hope 
penshed  forever.  It  was  then  transported  to  the  regions  of  dark- 
ness and  eternal  death,  symbolized  by  the  twelve  hours  of  the  ni^it; 
and  the  lower  hemisphere.  God,  under  the  symbol  of  the  son,  is 
here  also ;  but,  as  the  avenger  and  tormentor,  he  makes  the  daik- 
ness  his  pavilion ;  his  disk  is  black;  no  ray  of  light  issues  from  him 
to  illume  their  cheerless  abodes.  His  object  in  visiting  them  is  to 
superintend  and  preside  over  the  punishments  endured  by  the  wicked 
in  the  seventy-five  zones  into  which  the  lower  hemisphere  was  divided. 
Each  zone  has  an  attendant  spirit  attached  to  it,  who  is  also  the 
executioner.  In  one  of  the  zones  the  lost  souls  are  bound  to  stakes, 
covered  with  wounds,  which  their  executioners  are  still  inflicting, 
brandishing  their  bloody  swords,  and  at  the  same  time  reproaching 
them  with  the  crimes  they  have  committed  while  on  earth.  In  an- 
other they  are  suspended  with  the  head  do¥mward :  dpewhere  they 
walk  in  long  and  melancholy  procession,  with  their  hands  bound 
across  their  breasts,  and  their  heads  nearly  severed  from  their 
bodies ;  or  with  their  hands  tied  tightly  behind  their  backs,  and  thour 
hearts  torn  from  their  bosoms,  and  dragging  after  them  on  the  ground. 
In  other  zones,  souls  in  the  form  which  they  bore  when  on  earth,  or 
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in  that  of  a  hawk  or  cnme,  are  plunged  into  boiling  caldrons,  along 
with  the  symbol  of  divine  felicity,  the  fan,  which  they  have  forfeited 
forever.  In  the  great  representations  of  these  fearful  scenes,  which 
are  repeated  in  many  of  the  tombs  of  thc^  kings,  the  ofiences  for 
which  they  endure  these  torments  are  specified  over  each  zone,  and 
it  is  declared  concerning  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  abodes  of  misery, 
**  These  souls  are  at  enmity  with  our  God,  and  do  not  see  the  rays 
which  issue  from  his  disk ;  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  live  in  the 
terrestrial  world,  neither  do  they  hear  the  voice  of  God  when  he  trav- 
erses iheir  zone." — Antiquities  of  Egypt,  p.  168. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  this  extended  information 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  future  retribution  held  in  ancient  Egypt; 
and  to  every  intelligent  believer  in  the  truth  of  revelation  it  will 
suggest  many  important  arguments  corroborative  of  the  teaching  of 
Jude, — that  even  the  early  patriarchs  were  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  judgment  and  made  it  a  prominent  element  of 
their  religious  teaching.  Jude  14,  15. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  religion  on  the  subject  of  providence 
will  next  briefly  engage  our  attention. 

Here  the  paralyzing  and  destructive  influence  of  polytheistic 
theology  is  plainly  seen..  As  a  general  doctrine,  providence  was 
clearly  and  fully  recognised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  was 
done  to  an  extent  which  ought  to  confound  not  merdy  avowed  infidels, 
but  many  who  call  themselves  Christians. 

Not  only  did  this  people  consecrate  each  month,  and  even  each 
day,  to  a  particular  divinity,  but  all  nature  was  by  them  supposed 
to  be  pervaded  with  the  essence  of  God.  Almost  every  town  and 
river,  every  tree  and  shrub,  as  well  as  every  animal,  was  regarded  as 
divine.  The  shining  beams  of  the  snn  were  looked  on  as  divine 
inflnences :  the  mild  radiance  of  the  moon  was  invested  with  divine 
power.  The  sovereign  was  invariably  regarded  as  the  beloved 
of  Deity :  and  divine  interposition  in  human  afihirs  was  fully 
recognised  and  believed.  We  may  adduce  one  proof  of  this,  which 
is  at  once  interesting  and  decisive.  When  Sennacherib  the  Assyrian, 
fearing  the  advancij^of  the  king  of  Egypt,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
flie  conquest  of  Jtidea  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  brought  his 
army  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  monarch  repaired,  as 
Reasekiah  had  done,  to  the  temple  of  hi»  god,  and  spr^ing  his 
deplorable  case  before  his  deity,  sought  refuge  in  prayer.  He  was, 
Ae  account  informs  ns,  assured  in  a  dream  that  he  should  sustain 
no  injury  from  the  invading  army.  So  it  came  to  pass ;  for,  as  is 
well  known  from  Hebrew  history,  the  enemy  was  ruined  without  a 
eonflict.    The  Egyptian  account  of  this  event  has  already  been 
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given ;  (see  Appendix,  note  11 ;)  and  it  clearly  shoirs  the  rtdii^  idea 
of  Egyptian  sovereignty,  that  Ood  not  only  interposed  in  the  afiin 
of  mankind,  but  that  he  did  so  specially  in  answer  to  prayer.  This 
important  fact  demona|^tC8  that,  among  the  superior  dasses  of 
f^pt,  the  priesthood  at  least,  (for  we  are  specially  informed  that 
diis  sovereign  was  a  priest,)  there  remuned  a  conviction  of  the 
divine  unity,  sufficiently  clear  and  strong  to  induce  them  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  poweiful  interposition  of  the  Supreme  God,  md  in 
his  gracious  government  of  the  human  &mily.  But  then  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  masses  of  the  people,  ignorant  of  those  important 
truths,  and  bewildered  in  the  multitude  of  imaginary  deities,  would 
be  strangers  alike  to  confidence  and  consolation. 

This  assumption  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  is  well  founded. 
Wilkinson,  their  most  assiduous  apologist,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that,  "  though  the  priests  were  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  goda^  and 
all  those  who  understood  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  looked  upon  the 
Divinity  as  a  sole  and  undivided  being,  the  people,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  not  admitted  to  a  participation  of  these  important  secrets, 
were  left  in  perfect  ignorance  respecting  the  objects  they  were 
taught  to  (ulore ;  and  every  one  was  not  only  permitted  but  enconr« 
aged»  to  believe  the  real  sanctity  of  the  idol,  and  the  actual  ezistenoi 
of  the  god  whose  figure  he  beheld."  (^Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  iv, 
p.  175.)  What,  then,  could  be  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
providential  interposition  or  protection  of  Deity?  When  the  grand 
destinies  of  the  people  were  confided  to  a  deified  lion,  crocodile,  cat, 
or  dog,  how  could  such  their  trust  yield  consolation?  What  could 
have  been  the  real  amount  of  reliance  which  those  of  a  particular 
locality  reposed  in  their  gods,  when  they  knew  that  the  men  of  a 
different  nome,  but  a  short  distance  off,  were  killing  and  feeding 
on  the  same  kind  of  animals  as  by  them  were  considered  to  be 
divine? 

To  those,  therefore,  who,  knowing  the  true  character  of  ttie 
inverted  theology,  held  fast  to  the  patriarchal  elements  of  revealed 
truth  which  had  been  preserved,  to  them  divine  providence  mi^t 
have  been  an  important  and  efficient  doctxipe.  But,  with  the 
people,  who  were  left  in  ignorance,  and  who  cmequentiy  r^arded 
the  bull  Apis  as  being  just  as  sacred  as  the  Divinity  of  which  it  was 
the  type, — with  these  ihere  could  be  no  rational  confidence  in  provi- 
dential government. 

We  hasten  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  religious  influence  which  this  system  imparted  to  the  nation, 
as  well  as  to  individuals. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  and  important  aspect  in  which  the 
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lil^n  of  any  people  can  be  regarded.  And  here  the  religion  of 
Ijgypt  presented  much  to  admire,  and  mach  to  lament. 

1.  The  morala  of  this  system  were,  on  the  whole,  sound.  Yioe 
was  prohibited  and  condemned;  truth  and  justice  were  sanctioned 
and  enforced.  In  fiaust  all  the  precepts  already  noticed  (Patriarchal 
Age,  p.  217)  as  pure  patriarchal  laws  were  found,  with  one  excep- 
tion only,  in  the  statute-code  of  Egypt  It  must  be  admitted,  not- 
withstanding the  apologies  which  learned  writers  have  urged,  that 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  Phallic  worship  produced  even^ 
in  Egypt  impure  and  demoralizing  results;  but  if  such  conse- 
quences arose,  they  occurred  not  with  the  sanction,  but  in  violation, 
of  figyptian  law. 

2.  This  morality  was  enforced,  not  simply  as  conducive  to  human 
velfiure,  and,  as  such,  necessary  to  individual  and  general  happiness ; 
it  was  enforced  as  of  divine  authority.  The  laws  were  regarded  as 
•f  divine  ori^  and  obligation.  The  fieu^t  that  this  assumption  has 
been  ialsely  made  in  other  coimtries,  no  more  militates  against  the 
moral  faith  of  £^ypt»  than  it  does  against  that  of  Christianity. 

3.  The'  propriety  of  moral  conduct  was  not  only  urged  as  by 
divine  authority,  but  by  the  explicit  teaching  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion; and  a  re^bution,  be  it  observed,  which,  after  all  the  fanciful, 
interposition  of  transmigration,  finally  issued  in  eternal  misery  t* 
the  wicked,  and  everlasting  felicity  to  the  righteous.  Whatever 
doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  any  particular  moral  law»  it  ia. 
oertain  that  these  doctrines  could  only  be  adduced  in  sanction  of 
morals  by  divine  revelation:  so  that,  in  this  instance,  we  have  an* 
mu&istakable  proof  Uiat  important  elements  of  Egyptian  fiuth  were 
derived  from  early  divine  revelation. 

4.  It  is  observable  that  this  moral  code  was  understood  and  tau^ 
ia  a  truly  spiritual  sense.  It  was  not  merely  mechanical  aetion^ 
which  was  prohibited  by  the  faith  of  Egypt.  Neither  conventionaL 
rdigioua  rites,  ending  in  mere  extemalism,  nor  a  oomplianee  with. 
the  more  letter  of  a  written  law,  met  the  demands  made  on  the  con- 
seisnces  of  Egyptians.  Let  me  quote  in  proof  that  remarkable  ex- 
pnision  found  in  "  The  Book  of  the  Dead,"  used  by  adeparted  spirit 
eioi  before  it  could  have  access  to  the  assessors:  "  I  have  not  grieved 
tie  ijjdriU  of  the  gods"  This  phrase  implies  the  deep  and  comr 
pissionate  interest  which,  according  to  Egyptian  theology,  the  dei-< 
6»  took  in  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
eipresaes  the  sincere  and  devout  service  which  the  people  were 
retpured  to  render  to  thnr  gods. 

It  appears,  Aerefore,  clear  to  my  mind,  that  in  Efgypt  an  uncom- 
manamoant  of  pure  patriarduJ^  truth  was  preserved.    JNor  does  it 
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seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  it  was  this  which  preeminent^ 
stituted  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt.  However  lightly  esteemed 
by  learned  modem  writers  it  may  have  been,  this  class  of  subjeeta 
attracted  the  attention  of  Pythagoras,  Herodotus,  and  Diodomsi, 
more  than  any  other :  and  it  was  on  these  points  that  Egypt  yielded 
to  those  sages  the  most  important  harvest  of  information.  Hare 
they  read  divinity  which  recognised  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  hope  of  a  future  incarnation  of  God.  Here  they  found  a  system 
if  ethics  based  upon  the  tenet  of  the  immortali^  of  the  soul  of 
man, — upon  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker  for  his  deeds  on  earth, — 
and  upon  his  appearance  aftcnr  death  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God, — 
and  also  upon  the  infinitely  important  truth,  that  God  himself  is  the 
exceeding  great  reward  of  the  righteous,  and  will  surely  punish  the 
wicked ;  that  his  fiivour  is  everlasting  life,  that  his  wratii  is  dea& 
eternal.  (Antiquities  of  Egypt,  p.  164.) 

This  country  stands  immortalized  on  this  account.  Amid  all  its 
follies  and  sins,  the  truth  which  Egypt  preserved  from  age  to  age 
.afibrds  the  brightest  and  the  best  collateral  proof  of  the  reality  and 
jiptwer  of  patriarchal  religion.  But  if  this  is  conceded,  it  may  be 
;aAed,  "  Why,  then,  so  severely  condemn  this  religion?"  The  anr 
.  Bwer  is,  On  tiie  ground  of  its  vile,  impure,  and  contemptible  theology. 
Wh3e  the  native  Egyptians  held  with  wonderful  tenacity  great  ele- 
ottents  -of  patriarchal  &ith,  they  with  equal  devotedness  clung  to  the 
imaster-error  which  had  been  promulged  at  Shinar.  They  conse- 
'  qn^otly  sank  into  an  abyss  of  idolatrous  infamy,  such  as  was  scarcely 
:^e  late  of  any  other  nation. 

Ancient  Egypt,  therefore,  stands  before  us  as  an  intelligible  and 
iperpettal  monument  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
God.    Possessing  an  amount  of  revealed  truth  which  in  other 
respects  might  have  made  her  the  envy,  and  which  did  constitute 
;  her  the  teacher,  of  surrounding  nations,  she  was,  in  one  grand  ele- 
.ment  of  religion,  the  special  victim  of  Satanic  guile.     God  was 
sbat  out  firom  the  knowledge  of  the  people.    If  the  glorious  doc- 
trines of  his  unity,  omnipotence,  and  omniscience,  were  preserved 
•at  M,  they  were  held  as  corporate  treasure  by  the  priesthood  and 
the  initiated.    The  people  were  left  to  offer  devotion  to,  and  seek 
hope  and  consolation  from,  crocodiles,  lions,  asps,  and  beetles ;  while, 
over  all  this  bestial  array,  the  image  of  the  serpent  constituted  ttie 
eetablidhed  sign  of  power  and  dominion. 

In  the  >  case  of  this  people,  the  saying  of  the  apostle  is  preemi- 
nently true :  They  "  knew  the  judgment  of  Gk>d,  that  they  who  com- 
mitted su^h  things  were  worthy  of  death ;"  and  yet,  unchecked  by  a 
j«st  perception  of  the  divine  character,  they  did  these  very  things. 


Rom.  i,  82.  How  grand,  how  truly  sablime,  is  the  subject  here  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation !  Gk>d  excluded,  his  honour  given  to 
▼lie  reptiles,  nay,  even  to  the  Satanic  image, — the  Btsrnal  Oni 
thus  scorned  and  rejected;  while,  nevertheless,  his  Spirit  strives; 
every  element  of  truth  which  the  mind  will  consent  to  receive,  ia 
invested  with  special  vigour  and  energy,  and  made — as  fiiur  as  divine 
oversight  and  providential  arrangement  (periiaps)  could  make  it — 
permanent  in  its  teaching  and  generally  influential;  the  debasing 
cimaeqnences  of  their  idolatry  being,  all  the  while,  equally  af^parenft 
Well  may  the  religious  man  exclaim, "  0  the  depth  of  the  ridies  bofii 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unseaidiable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  ontl"  Bom.  xi,  88. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  BISTORT  OF  THE  AS8TRIAN8. 

l^ROvr  oi  Aifjria  x«siimed  with  the  Eeign  of  Bxlochi7»— AbMnoe  of  precist  Jatanu^ 
Uxm  rMpccting  thk  and  succeeding'  Reigns— ProbaHlity  that  even  in  this  Age  Urn 
?ower  of  Egypt  was  felt  on  the  Banks  of  the  Eaphrates— Interference  of  Assyria  ia 
the  IVojaa  War— Amginentary  Notices  of  andent  Reigns  recorered  fh>m  Inseripthms 
hj  Colonel  Rawlinson— Connected  Assyrian  History  begins  about  the  Tenth  Gealary, 
B.  C. — Adram MXLBCB  L — Saboaitapalus  I.— His  military  Career  and  Successes— Di- 
TAiruBARA — ^The  Annals  of  his  Reign  from  the  Black  Obelisk  and  other  Scnlptmes 
Shkmas  Adab^Adrammelbch  n.  or  Thokos  CovcoLSBoa— The  Termination  of  the 
Old  Imperial  Dynasty — ^Abbaces  the  Mede  on  the  Throne  of  Assyria — ^The  Mission  of 
Jonah,  and  its  Results — ^The  Assyrians  recover  their  Sovereignty — ^Pcl  obtain*  the 
sceptre — ^Menahem,  King  of  Israel,  destroys  Tiphsah— Pnl  invades  Israel,  and  ex- 
torts a  thousand  Talents  of  Silver  from  Menahem — ^TxoLATH-PiLEan  snooeeds  to 
the  Throne — ^At  the  Solicitation  of  Ahax,  he  invades  Syria  and  Israel,  and  oanries 
the  trans-Jordanic  Tribes  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Galilee  into  Captivity — Colonel  Baw- 
linson's  Arrangement  of  the  Information  obtained  from  the  Sculptures  of  Khonahad 
and  Kouyui^ik — Sabodta  usurps  the  Throne— His  Annals  and  public  Works— 80^ 
SACHKHB — ^His  Campaigns  firom  the  Inscriptions — Remarkable  Accordance  betweea 
their  Account  of  his  War  with  Hesekiah,  and  that  given  in  the  Scriptures— The  De- 
struction of  his  Army— His  subsequent  Reign— Esabhaddov— The  Ruin  of  Samaria, 
and  final  Subversion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel — ^The  Captivity  and  Restoration  of  Maa- 
asseh — Nabuchodovosob — His  Wars  in  the  East — Defeat  and  Death  of  Phraortee— An 
Army  under  Holofernes  sent  into  Western  Asia — The  General  slain  by  Judith,  and  the 
Army  surprised  and  routed — Sabac,  or  Sardahafalus  U. — Alliance  of  Media  and  Ba- 
bylon against  Assyria — ^Nineveh  besieged  and  taken— The  Assyrian  Empire  subverted. 

The  origin  and  early  progress  of  this  empire  were  stated  in  a  pre- 
ceding volume.  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  434-441.)  It  will  now  be 
necessary  to  resume  its  history  with  the  reign  of  Belochus,  which 
began  B.  C.  1857.  This  sovereign  continued  to  direct  the  affiurs  of 
his  country  at  the  time  when  Isaac  died. 

Unfortunately,  however,  no  records  of  this  and  of  several  succeed- 
'  ing  reigns  have  been  preserved.  A  dry  chronicle  of  the  names  of 
kings,  with  the  period  during  which  they  respectively  governed, 
copied  from  the  national  archives  by  Gtesias,  the  Oreek  physician, 
is  all  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  verbal  and  authentic 
manner. 

In  a  preceding  chapter,  when  treating  of  Egyptian  history,  it  was 
stated  a8\  probable  fiu^t  that,  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  of  the 
ei^teenth  dynasty,  the  power  of  Egypt  had  been  felt,  and  tributary 
gifts  elicited,  as  far  north  and  east  as  the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  and 
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the  borders  of  Media.  Farther  researoheB  have  rendered  it  all  but 
certain  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  Egypt  and  Assyria  had  been 
brooght  into  dose  contact,  and  probably  into  hostile  collision.  A 
learned  writer,  (see  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.,  JSew  Series,  vol.  ii,  p.  227,) 
from  the  same  monumental  materials,  elicits  the  information,  that 
this  IJgyptian  warrior  stopped  at  Neniiev,  or  Nineveh,  and  "  set  up 
his  tablet  in  Naharina,  (Mesopotamia,)  on  account  of  his  having 
enlarge  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Twenty-four  ingots  of  g^ass  were 
brouf^t,  as  the  tributes,  by  the  chief  of  Saenkar  or  Singara,  and  as 
many  from  Bebel  or  Babylon.  (See  Appendix,  note  14.)  These 
wars  eould  scarcely  have  been  carried  on,  without  bringing  these  two 
ancient  empires  into  an  adverse  position  toward  each  other.  When 
it  is  remembered  how  strenuously  Egypt,  in  later  times,  struggled 
for  the  possession 'of  Garchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  the  fact  that 
fids  district  was  then  visited  by  an  Egyptian  army  will  seem  more 
probable  than  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  But  the  facility  with 
which  nations  then  sought  to  avoid  worse  treatment  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  gifts,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  threw  off  all  sense  of 
obligation  as  soon  as  the  danger  had  passed  away,  will  cause  us  to 
hesitate  before  we  infer  anything  positive  fix)m  such  information 
respecting  the  proper  extent  of  the  territoiy  of  any  empire. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  has  ascertained  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
that  a  sovereign  named  after  the  goddess  Deroeto,  or  Semiramis, 
rrigned  in  Assyria  about  1250  B.  G.  His  exact  title  has  not  been 
deciphered.  But  it  seems  likely  that  he  built,  rebuilt,  or  greatly 
enlai^ged  the  dty  of  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris,  immediately  opposite  to 
the  present  town  of  Mosul. 

We  are  further  informed,  that  Teutames,  the  twenty-sixth  king 
of  this  list,  sent  Memnon,  who  was  the  son  of  Tithonus.  prefect  of 
Persia,  with  an  army,  to  assist  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  when  his  city 
was  besieged  by  the  Greeks.  This  warrior,  it  appears,  after  having 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  fell  in  that  war.  The  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  issue  of  this  protracted  conflict  was  regarded  as 
sufllcient^to  constitute  the  Oreeks  hereditary  enemies  of  the  para- 
mount rulers  of  Asia,  seems  to  countenance  this  tradition.  (See 
Appendix,  note  15.) 

Great  expectation  has  arisen,  among  the  learned,  from  the  recent 
wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been  made  id  the  ruins  of  the  cities 
of  this  ancient  country,  and  from  the  no  less  wonderiul  recovery  of 
Ihe  art  of  reading  the  monumental  inscriptions.  Yet,  although  our 
knowledge  of  the  power,  manners,  war&re,  civilization,  and  arts  of 
the  Assyrians  has  been  much  increased,  neither  the  great  talent  and 
perseverance  which  have  been  exerted  abroad,  nor  the  devoted  in- 
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qoiiy  whioh  has  been  excited  ai  home,  has,  sb  yefc,  given  ua  aaok 
infonnatioii  reapeeling  the  hiatory  and  chronology  of  this  mig^ 
empire  aa  we  ahould  desire  to  possess.  They  have,  indeed,  endtied 
US  to  soIto  important  problems  respecting  the  history  of  the  Aasjii- 
ans,  to  verify  many  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  form  at  leiat 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  national  spirit,  progress,  and  power  cf  thu 
empire  during  the  last  and  most  interesting  period  of  its  existence. 

It  is  josfly  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  wondeiftal  i^tenomeas 
of  divine  providence,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  the  extent  to 
which  the  corse  of  Babel  was  carried,  in  the  multiplication  of  dia- 
lects, should  have  so  signally  wrought  its  own  cure.  (See  Appmdis, 
note  16.)  Tet»  notwithstanding  the  rapid,  extensive,  and  sorpriBing 
success  winch  has  crowned  the  labours  of  learned  and  skilful  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  the  characten 
and  language  of  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions,  greats  and,  in  mai^ 
respects,  unexpected  difficulties  have  been  found,  which  have  rnwiL 
retarded  a  clear  and  positive  identification  of  individual  reigna.  (See 
Appendix,  note  17.)  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  tiiat;  in  the 
twelfth  century  before  Christ,  a  sovereign  reigned  whose  name  Ins 
been  rendered  Divanukha.  He  built  the  city  of  Galah,  upon  the  aile 
which  is  now  called  "  Nimrud."  The  identification  of  these  two  cities, 
ITineveh  and  Oalah,  is  quite  positive.  Their  names  are  found  upon 
every  brick,  and  almost  on  every  slab,  excavated  firom  the  mins 
which  cover  their  sites.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  when 
we  read  of  the  building  of  a  city  of  a  certain  name,  that  no  <nty  of 
that  name  or  on  that  site  existed  before.  Very  frequently  what  is 
celebrated  as  the  building  of  a  city  was  only  the  rebuilding  or  en- 
larging of  it,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  fact  in  respect  both 
of  Nineveh  and  Calah. 

A  royal  cylinder  has  been  recentiy  discovered  in  a  temple  of  Hep- 
tune  near  Ninevdi,  which  appears  to  give  the  names  of  the  two  im- 
mediate successors  of  Divanukha.  Colonel  Rawlinson  compares 
these  names  with  Mardokempad  and  Messimordacus,  preserved  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The  titles  would  certainly  be  thus  read  at 
Babylon ;  but  the  learned  explorer  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  the 
planet  Mars  was  called  Merodach  at  Nineveh,  as  it  certainly  was  at 
Babylon.  (See  Appendix,  note  17.) 

The  next  king  of  whom  we  have  any  account  must  have  reigned 
in  the  eleventh  century  before  Christ,  following  at  no  great  distance 
of  time  the  grandson  of  Divanukha.  His  name  signifies,  "the 
Servant  of  tiie  Prince,"  or,  "  the  Servant  of  the  Son  of  the  Noble 
House  ;'*  and,  if  expressed  phonetically,  may  be  read  as  Anak-bar- 
BETH-HIBA.    The  terms,  however,  "the  Noble  Houfc,"  and  "Son 
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€f  ttie  Koble  House,"  oocor  so  fireqaenUj  in  the  inscriptions,  both  ia 
propernames  and  in  addresses  to  the  gods,  that  they  probably  allade 
to  some  deified  hero,  or  at  any  rate  to  some  object  of  worship,  of 
which  the  special  title  would  in  speaking  replace  the  written  periph- 


This  king  seems  to  be  the  firstK>f  whom  we  have  any  knowledge, 
as  canying  the  Assyrian  arms  into  foreign  countries.  His  exploits 
are  recorded  on  a  slab  which  was  found  at  ISimrud,  a  relic  of  some 
anciakt  palace ;  and  they  are  of  value  in  defining  the  limits  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  at  that  early  period.  The  king  boasts  that  he  had 
extokded  his  sway  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  his  lists  of  conquests,  Ihat  neither  Syria  to 
the  west^  nor  Asia  Minor  to  the  northwest^  nor  Media  to  the  east, 
had  yet  been  visited  by  the  armies  of  Nineveh.  At  this  time  the  em- 
pirecompnsed  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia ;  and  incursions 
seem  to  have  been  then  first  made  into  Armenia,  and  the  mountain- 
008  countries  about  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Connected  Assyrian  history  may  be  said  to  commence  in  the 
tenth  century  before  the  Christian  enK  with  the  reign  of  Adbam* 
MXLBCH  I.,  as  the  appellation  has  been  read  by  Colonel  Bawlinsmi, 
— the  first  element  being  the  name  of  the  god  Adar,  and  the  second 
a  royal  title.  This  sovereign,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  trans- 
lator, must  have  ascended  the  throne  shortly  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon. Neither  of  this  king,  nor  of  his  son,  have  any  monum^ts  beem 
yet  discovered.  But  the  latter  was  certainly  a  warrior  of  note :  ftr 
his  conquests  are  often  alluded  tobyhisson,thegreat  Sardanapaliia. 
His  name  signifies,  "  the  slave  of  Mars ;"  and  Colonel  Bawlinson 
suggests  that  it  should  be  read  Anaku-Merodach,  (so  in  Ha- 
brew  D3:p>  "  ft  collar,")  and  compared  with  the  'Avojcwdofd^^  of  tlie 
Gredcs. 

Sabdakapalub  appears  to  have  begun  his  reign  about  980  B.  0., 
in  which  case  he  would  be  the  Ephecheres  of  Ctesias.  He  repaired 
the  city  of  Calah,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  ancestor  Divanukh% 
building  at  that  place  the  fiunous  palace  which  has  supplied  our  national 
Museum  with  the  best  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture.  He  alse 
erected  at  Calah  temples  both  to  Assur  and  to  "Mars;"  and  he 
bnOt  a  third  to  Uranus,  or  "  the  Heavens,"  at  Nineveh;  some  reEos 
cf  ibis  latter  building,  which  was  repaired  by  Sennacherib,  having 
lately  been  discovered.  As  a  warrior,  his  achievements  were  weB 
known,  to  the  Greeks ;  and  these  exploits  he  recorded  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  about  four  hundred  lines,  engraved  upon  each  fiice  of  an 
SDormous  monolith,  which  was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple 
of  Mars  at  Calah.    By  a  careftd  examination  of  all  the  fragmenis 
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«f  this  monolith,  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  obtained  a  eoflspMe  aad 
oontinaous  copy  of  the  whole  inscription ;  and  a  translation  <^  it  is 
promised  to  tiie  world  at  an  early  period.  It  deseribea,  m  mast 
elaborate  detail,  the  varions  expeditions  of  the  king,  and  enables  « 
to  identify  a  moltitude  of  cities  and  countries  which  are  named  in 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  Scripture,  bnt  of  which  the 
positions  have  been  hitherto  unknown.  Gonn,  Hanan,  and  Beiett, 
Eden  and  Tbelaser,  Galno  and  GarchemiA,  Hama&  and  Arpad, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  G^bel  and  Arpad,  are  all  distinctly  named. 
So  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Kedar  and  Hazor,  Sheba,  l>nnan,  and 
Dedan.  For  ttie  illustration  of  the  general  geography  of  Weatsn 
Asia  this  inscription  is  not  less  important.  The  Tigris  and  Bn* 
phrates,  the  two  Zabs,  the  Herman  and  the  Khaboor,  are  deaignatad 
almost  according  to  their  modem  names ;  and  we  have  further  the 
true  native  forms  of  Gilicia,  Gomagene,  Sophene,  and  Ch^arene,  aad 
of  most  of  the  other  provinces,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Taiorus, 
which  are  named  by  tiie  Greek  geographers. 

Other  inscriptions,  relating  to  this  reign,  have  been  discovered,— 
one  in  tibe  norttiweet  palace  of  Nimmd,  which  is  repeated  more  than 
a  hundred  times.  It  contains  a  certain  formula  of  royal  commemo- 
imtion,  whidi,  in  regard  to  the  titles  employed  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  address,  was  adopted  by  all  the  succeeding  kings  of  the  dynasty 
in  the  dedication  of  ttieir  palaces.  It  thus  begins :  *'  This  is  the 
palace  of  Sardanapalus,  the  humble  worshipper  of  Assarac  and 
Beltis,  of  the  shining  Bar,  of  Ani,  and  of  Dagon,  who  are  the  princi- 
pal of  the  gods,  the  powerful  and  supreme  ruler,  the  King  of  Assjrria; 
son  of  the  servant  of  Bar,  (Katuhar,)  the  great  king,  the  powerfid 
and  supreme  ruler,  the  King  of  Assyria ;  who  was  son  of  Hevenk  the 
great  king,  the  powerful  and  supreme  ruler.  King  of  Assyria." 
After  this  introduction,  the  inscription  goes  on  apparently  to  notioe 
the  efforts  made  by  the  king  to  estoblish  the  worship  of  the  Assyrian 
gods  generally  throughout  the  empire ;  and,  in  connexion  with  this 
■object^  incidentaUy,  as  it  were,  occurs  a  list  of  the  nations  tributary 
to  Nineveh,  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  affording  a  means 
of  comparing  the  extent  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  was  constituted  at  Aat 
time,  with  the  distribution  given  in  later  inscriptions,  when  ike  em- 
pire was  enlarged  by  conquest. 

A  brief  outline  of  this  can  alone  be  given.  First  are  mentioned 
the  people  of  Nahiri,  (or  Northern  Mesopotamia,)  of  Lek,  (periiaps 
the  Lycians,  before  they  moved  westward,)  of  Sabiri,  (the  Sapires,) 
and  of  the  plains  sacred  to  (he  god  Hem.  There  is  then  an  allusion 
to  the  countries  beyond  the  River  Tigris,  as  far  as  Syria :  and  after 
feveral  otiier  names,  Rabek  is  mentioned,  which,  from  many  pointe 
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^  eridenee  in  other  inscriptions,  Colonel  Bawlinson  believes  to  be 
Heliopolis,  tiie  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  The  inscription  adds: 
"I  received  homage  from  the  plains  of  Lanri  to  Ladsan ;  from  the 
people  beyond  the  River  Zab  as  feur  as  the  dty  Tel-Biari ;  from  the 
city  of  Tel- Abtan  to  the  city  of  Tel-Zabdan ;  from  the  cities  of 
Akrima  and  Karta,  and  the  sea-coast  dependent  on  Taha-Tanis, 
to  the  frontiers  of  my  conntry.  I  brought  abundance  from  the 
piaina  of  Bibad  as  far  as  Tarmar ;  I  bestowed  (all)  upon  the  people 
of  my  own  kingdom." 

Our  learned  author  pertinently  observes,  '*This  list  is  no  less 
remarkable  for  what  it  omits  than  for  what  it  mentions.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  sea-coast  of  Phenicia  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the 
power  of  Assyria,  nor  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  the 
Ugh  land  of  Media;  and  if  Susiana  and  Babylonia  were  included, — 
aa  the  mention  of  Taha-Tanis  would  seem  to  indicate, — they  were 
not  held  of  sufficient  account  to  be  noticed ;"  or  rather  were  r^arded 
as  snch  essential  elements  of  the  empire  as  not  to  require  mention. 
In  a  aubeequent  inscription,  namely,  that  on  the  monolith  already 
noticed,  tiie  period  when  Phenicia  came  under  the  Assyrian  power 
is  mentioned.  It  is  there  stated,  that  when  Sardanapalus  was  in 
Syria,  he  received  the  tribute  of  the  kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of 
Acre,  of  Bybloe,  of  Berytus,  of  Gaza,  of  Barza,  (?)  and  of  Aradus, 
— a  complete  list  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Phenicia. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  wars  of  Sardanapalus  issued  in  a 
eonaiderable  extension  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  Western  Asia. 
It  was  this,  unquestionably,  which  made  his  name  so  celebrated  in 
Gfceoe.  The  inscription  in  the  Itimrud  palace,  made  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  although  evidently  designed  to  set  forth  the  extent 
of  his  dominions,  omits  all  mention  of  the  sea-coast  of  Phenicia; 
while  the  monolith  which  was  reared  to  perpetuate  his  triumphs, 
parades  all  the  cities  of  this  country  as  rendering  tribute  to 
Assyria. 

Sardanapalus  was  contemporary  with  Ahab,  King  of  Israel;  and 
reeeived  tribute  from  Ethbaal,  King  of  Sidon,  whose  daughter 
JeMbel  was  married  to  the  king  of  Israel. 

The  military  career  of  this  great  warrior  affords  a  most  remaric- 
able  instance  of  the  special  providence  which  Jehovah  exercised  over 
die  Hebrew  people.  While  Sardanapalus  was  encompassing  Pales- 
tine with  his  armies,  and  extending  his  power  over  every  neighbour- 
ing people,  QoA  did  not  permit  him  to  touch  even  apostate  Israel, 
ontil  every  merciful  means  of  restoring  them  had  fiuled.  The 
wicked  Ahab,  therefore,  is  left  to  the  reproofii  of  Elijah,  and  not 
boded  over  to  the  proud  and  cruel  Assyrian. 
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SardanaiMJus  was  sooceeded  by  hii  aon  Diyavubaba;  s  hum 
which  aigDified,  *'the  beloYed  of  Difan"  or  "HflieiileB."  OUh 
•ctioDS  of  this  Bovereign,  who  throngboat  a  loi^  reigD  tppean  to 
have  displayed  unfailing  vigour  and  incessant  activify,  we  have  a 
remarkably  extended  and  perspicuous  account  recorded  <m  the  Black 
Obelisk  which  Layard  discovered  at  Nimrud,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Indeed,  Colonel  Bawlinson  dedarea  tiiat  "  by 
comparing  the  obelisk  inscription  with  the  writing  upon  the  votive 
bulls  belonging  to  the  centre  palace,  which  were  dedicated  a|^mi^ 
oitly  at  an  earlier  period  of  Divanubara's  reign,  and  with  the  ]^^d 
on  the  statue  found  at  Kileh  Sheigat,  which  was  designed  espedally 
to  commemorate  the  king's  southern  expedition,  we  have  as  complete 
a  register  of  the  period  as  could  well  be  desired.  Of  this  refpatsr 
I  will  now  accordingly  undertake  to  give  an  ejq)lanation,  merely  pre- 
mising that,  although  considerable  difficulty  still  attaches  to  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  proper  names,  and  although  the  meaning  of  partiealar 
parts  is  still  unknown  to  me,  I  hold  the  accurate  ascertainment  of 
the  general  purport  of  the  legend  to  be  no  more  subject  to  contro- 
versy than  my  decipherment  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  of  Bdiia-> 
tnn«" — Jour,  of  the  Roy,  Asiatic  Soc,  voL  zii,  p.  431. 

The  inscription  on  the  obelisk  commences  with  an  invocation  to 
the  gods  to  protect  the  empire.  This  occupies  fourteen  lines  of 
writing.  The  whole  cannot  be  read ;  but  among  other  phrases  are 
the  following :  "  The  god  Assarac,  the  great  lord,  king  of  all  the 
great  gods;  Ani,  the  king;  iNit,  the  powerful,  and  Artenk,  the 
supreme  god  of  the  provinces ;  Beltis,  the  protector,  mother  of  the 
gods;.— Shemir,"  (perhaps  the  Greek  Semiramis,)  "who  presides 
over  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; — Bar,  Artenk,  Lama,  and  Horns ; — 
Tal  and  Let,  the  attendants  of  Beltis,  mother  of  the  gods."  The 
£ftYOur  of  all  these  deities,  ivith  Assarac,  the  supreme  god  of  heaven, 
at  their  head,  is  invoked  for  the  protection  of  Assyria.  Divanu- 
bara  then  goes  on  to  give  his  titles  and  genealogy.  He  calls  him- 
self '*king  of  the  nations  who  worship  Husi,"  (another  name  for  the 
god  Shemir,)  "and  Assarac;  king  of  Mesopotamia;  son  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  the  servant  of  Husi,  the  protector,  who  first  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  gods  among  the  many-peopled  nations  of  Per- 
sepolis." 

Divanubara  then  says,  "At  the  commencement  of  my  reign,  after 
that  I  was  established  on  the  throne,  I  assembled  the  chiefs  of  my 
people,  and  came  down  into  the  plains  of  Esmes,  where  I  took  the 
city  of  Harida,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  Nakhami. 

"  In  the  first  year  of  my  reign,  1  (grossed  the  Upper  Euphrates, 
and  ascended  to  the  tribes  who  worshipped  the  god  Husi.    My  ser- 
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fwli  creeled  dtan'' (or  tablets)*' in  iitttkund  to  my  g^  Then  I 
wnt  on  to  the  had  of  Khamana,  when  1  founded  pahoe%  eitiea»  and 
temples.  I  went  on  to  the  land  of  Milac;  and  there  I  established 
the  worship"  (or  laws)  " of  my  kingdom. 

"  In  the  second  year,  I  went  to  the  city  of  Tel-Barasba^  and  ooca- 
pied  the  cities  of  Ahuni,  son  of  Hateni.  I  shnt  him  up  in  his  city. 
I  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  occupied  the  cities  of  Dabaga 
and  Abarta,  belonging  to  the  Sheta,  together  with  the  cities  depen- 
dent on  them. 

"In  the  third  year,  Ahuni,  son  of  Hat^  rebelled  against  me, 
and,  baring  become  independent^  established  his  seat  of  government 
in  the  city  of  Tel-Barasba.  The  country  beyond  the  Euphrates  he 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  god  Assarac  the  Excellent^  while 
he  committed  to  the  god  Rimmon  the  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Aiteri,  with  its  city  of  Bother,  which  was  held  by  the  Sheta. 
Then  I  descended  into  the  plain  of  Elets.  The  countries  of  Shakni, 
Uayhu,  Enim,  Arcaskan,  the  capital  of  Arama,  King  of  Ararat,  La- 
ban  and  Hubiska^  I  committed  to  the  charge  of  Detarasar.  Then  1 
went  out  from  the  city  .of  Nineveh,  and,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  1 
attacked  and  defeated  Ahuni,  the  son  of  Hateni,  in  the  city  of  Sitrat, 
wfaidi  was  situated  upon  the  Euphrates,  and  which  Ahuni  had  made 
one  of  his  capitals.  The  rest  of  the  country  I  brou^c  under  sub- 
jection; and  Ahuni,  the  son  of  Hateni,  with  his  gods  and  his  chief 
priesta,  his  horses,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  all  his  men  of 
war,  I  brought  away  to  my  country  of  Assyria.  Afterward  I  passed 
through  the  country  of  Shelar,"  (or  Kelar,)  **  and  came  to  the  dis- 
trict of  ZobaL  I  reached  the  cities  belonging  to  Nikti,  and  took 
the  dty  of  Gedi,  where  Nikti  dwelt."  From  the  confusion  evident 
on  this  part  of  the  obelisk  sculpture,  and  ihe  parallel  bull  inscrip- 
tion,  it  seem^  probable  that  what  is  given  above  includes  the  third 
ind  finirth  years. 

We  therefore  pass  on :  "  In  the  fifth  year,  I  went  up  to  the  country 
of  Abyari.  I  took  eleven  great  cities ;  I  besi^ed  Akitta  of  Eni  in 
his  city,  and  received  his  tribute. 

**  In  the  sixth  year,  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tiie  country  situated  on  the  River  Belek.  The  ruler  of  the 
eonntry  having  resisted  my  authority,  I  displaced  him,  and  appointed 
Tsimba  to  be  lord  of  the  district;  and  I  there  established  the  As- 
syrian sway.  I  went  out  from  the  land  on  the  River  Belek,  and 
came  to  the  cities  of  Tel-Atak  and  Habaremya.  Then  I  crossed 
die  Upper  Euphrates,  and  received  tribute  firom  the  kings  of  Sheta. 
Afterward  I  went  out  firom  the  land  of  Sheta,  and  came  to  the  city 
of  Umen.    In  the  city  of  Umen  I  raised  altars  to  the  great  gods. 
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From  the  dtjof  Umen  I  went  oat»  and  came  to  the  dty  of  J^ariwia. 
Then  Hem-itfira  of  the  country  of  Atesh,  and  Arhnlena  of  Hamaft, 
and  the  kings  of  Sheta,  and  the  tribes  which  were  in  alliance  wiA 
them,  arose ;  setting  their  forces  in  battle  array,  they  came  against 
me.  By  the  grace  of  Assarac,  the  great  and  powerful  god,  I  fought 
with  them,  and  defeated  tiiem ;  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  of  thdr 
men  I  slew  in  battle,  or  carried  into  slavery.  Their  leaders,  thdr 
c^)tains,  and  their  men  of  war  I  put  in  chains. 

"  In  the  seventh  year,  I  proceeded  to  the  country  belonging  to 
Khabni  of  Tel-ati,  which  was  his  chief  place;  and  the  towns  which 
were  dependent  on  it  I  captured  and  gave  up  to  pillage.  I  went  out 
firom  the  city  of  Tel-ati,  and  came  to  the  land  watered  by  the  head- 
streams  which  form  the  Tigris.  The  priests  of  Assarac  in  that  land 
raised  altars  to  the  immortal  gods.  I  appointed  priests  to  reside  in 
the  land,  to  pay  adoration  to  Assarac  tiie  great  and  powerful  god, 
and  to  preside  over  the  national  worship.  The  cities  of  this  rtptm 
which  did  not  acknowledge  the  god  Assarac,  I  brought  under  sob> 
jection;  and  I  here  received  the  tribute  of  the  country  of  Naliiri. 

"In  the  eighth  year,  against  Sut-Baba,  Eang  of  Taha-Donis, 
appeared  Sut-Belherat  and  his  followers.  The  latter  led  his  forces 
against  Sut-Baba,  and  took  firom  him  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Befii- 
Takara. 

'*  In  the  ninth  year,  a  second  time  I  went  to  Armenia,  and  took 
the  city  of  Lunanta.  By  the  assistance  of  Assarac  an$l  Sut,  I  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  Sut-Belherat.  In  the  city  of 
Umen  I  put  him  in  chains.  Afterward  Sut-Belherat,  together  with 
his  chief  followers,  I  condemned  to  slavery.  Then  I  went  down  to 
Shinar ;  and  in  the  cities  of  Shinar,  of  Borsippa,  and  of  Ketika^  I 
erected  altars,  axii  founded  temples  to  the  great  gods.  Then  I  went 
down  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  I  occupied  their  cities,  and  I 
marched  on  as  far  even  as  the  tribes  who  dwelt  upon  the  sea- coast. 
Afterward,  in  the  city  of  Shinar,  I  received  the  tribute  of  the  kings 
of  the  Chaldees,  Hateni,  the  son  of  Dakri,  and  Baga-Sut,  the  son 
of  Aukni, — ^gold,  silver,  gems,  and  pearls. 

"  In  the  tenth  year,  for  the  eighth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
took  the  cities  belonging  to  Ara-lura^  of  the  town  of  Shalumas ;  and 
I  proceeded  to  the  country  belonging  to  Arama  "  (who  was  king  of 
Ararat.)  **I  took  the  city  Amia,  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
country ;  and  I  gave  up  to  pillage  one  hundred  of  the  dependent 
towns.    I  slew  the  wicked,  and  I  carried  off  the  treasures. 

"At  this  time  Hem-ithra,  King  of  Atesh,  Arhulena,  King  of 
Hamath,  and  the  twelve  kings  of  the  tribes  who  were  in  alliance 
with  them,  came  forth,  arraying  their  forces  against  me.     They  met 
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ae,  and  we  fooght  a  battle,  in  which  I  defeated  them,  maldDg  pris- 
onen  of  tfieb  leaders,  and  their  captains,  and  their  men  of  war,  and 
pottiDg  them  in  chains. 

"In  the  eleventh  year,  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Nineyeh,  and 
for  the  ninth  time  crossed  the  Enphrates.  I  took  the  eighty-seven 
cities  belon^ng  to  Ara-lura,  and  one  hundred  cities  belonging  to 
Arama;  and  I  gave  them  up  to  pillage.  I  settled  the  country  of 
Ehamana ;  and,  passing  by  the  country  of  Yen,  I  went  down  to  the 
cities  of  Hamath,  and  took  the  city  of  Esdimak,  and  eighty-nine  of 
the  dependent  towns,  slaying  the  wicked  ones,  and  carrying  off  the 
treasures.  Again,  Hem-ithra,  King  of  Atesh,  Arhulena,  King  of 
Hamath,  and  the  twelve  kings  of  the  tribes,"  (or  *'  the  twelve  kings 
of  Sheta^")  "  who  were  in  alliance  with  them,  came  forth,  levying 
war  upon  me.  They  arrayed  their  forces  against  me.  I  fought 
with  them  and  defeated  them,  slaying  ten  thousand  of  their  men,  and 
carrying  into  slavery  their  captains,  and  leaders,  and  men  of  war. 
Afterward  I  went  up  to  the  ci^  of  Habbarie,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
belon^ng  to  Arama"  (of  Ararat) ;  *'  and  there  I  received  the  tribute 
of  Berbaranda,  the  king  of  Shetina, — gold,  silver,  horses,  sheep, 
oxen,  &c,  I  then  went  up  to  the  country  of  Khamdna,  where  I 
founded  palaces  and  cities. 

"  In  the  twelfth  year,  I  marched  forth  from  Nineveh,  and  for  the 
tenth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  went  up  to  the  city  of 
Sevenahuben.  I  slew  the  wicked,  and  carried  off  the  treasures  from 
thence  to  my  own  country. 

"  In  the  thirteenth  year,  I  descended  to  the  plains  dependent  on 
the  dtj  of  Assar-Animet.  I  went  to  the  district  of  Yata.  I  took 
the  forts  of  the  country  of  Yata,  slaying  the  evil-disposed,  and  car- 
ijing  off  all  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

"^In  the  fourteenth  year,  I  raised  the  country,  and  assembled  a 
great  army :  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  warriors  I  crossed 
the  Euphrates.  Then  it  came  to  pass  that  Hem-ithra,  King  of  Atesh, 
and  Ailmlena,  King  of  Hamath,  and  the  twelve  kings  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Country,  collected  their  forces  together,  and 
came  before  me,  ofiering  battle.  I  engaged  with  them,  and  defeated 
Ihem;  their  leaders,  and  captains,  and  men  of  war  I  caat  into  chains. 

"In  the  fifteenth,  year,  I  went  to  the  country  of  the  Nahiri,  and 
established  my  authority  throughout  the  country  about  the  head- 
streams  which  form  the  Tigris. 

*  Afterward  I  descended  to  the  plain  of  Lanbuna,  and  devastated 
the  cities  of  Arama,  King  of  Ararat,  and  all  the  country  about  the 
head- water  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  I  abode  in  the  country  abont  the 
rivers  which  form  the  Euphrates;  and  there  I  set  up  altars  to  the 
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supreme  gods,  and  left  priests  in  the  land  to  svperintend  the  wonhip. 
Hasi,  King  of  Dayini,  then  paid  me  his  homage,  and  bionght  in  his 
tribute  of  horses ;  and  I  established  the  anthority  of  my  empire 
throughont  the  land  dependent  on  his  city. 

"  In  the  sixteenth  year,  I  crossed  the  Zab,  and  went  against  the 
country  of  the  Arians.  Sut-Mesisek,  the  king  of  Ae  Artana,  I  put 
in  chains,  and  I  brought  his  wives,  and  his  warriors,  and  his  gods, 
captives  to  my  country  of  Assyria ;  and  I  appointed  Yanvu,  the  son 
of  Khanab,  to'  be  king  over  the  country  in  his  place. 

"  In  the  sevente^ith  year,  I  crossed  the  Eupl^rates,  and  went  up 
to  the  country  of  Kham&na,  where  1  founded  palaces  and  cities. 

"  In  the  eif^teenth  year,  for  the  sixteenth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  Khasakan  of  Atesh  came  forth  to  fight :  one  thooa- 
and  one  hundred  and  twenfy-one  of  his  captains,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty  of  his  superior  chiefs,  with  the  troops  they  commanded. 
I  defeated  in  this  war."  This  campaign  is  not  only  thus  briefly 
noticed  on  the  obelisk,  but  was  also  commemorated  by  the  setting 
up  of  two  colossal  bulls,  which  were  found  in  the  oentre  of  tte 
mound  at  ]Nimrud.  On  these  is  an  inscription,  giving  a  mott 
elaborate  account  of  this  war,  and  stating  the  numbers,  as  above^  of 
the  prisoners  taken,  together  with  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men  who 
were  sent  into  slavery. 

"  In  the  nineteenth  year,  for  the  eighteenth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  I  went  up  to  Kham&n%  and  founded  more  palaoes  and 
temples. 

"In  the  twentieth  year,  for  the  nineteenth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates ;  I  went  to  the  country  of  the  Berdhui.  I  took  the  cities, 
and  despoiled  them  of  their  treasures. 

"  In  the  twenty-first  year,  for  the  twentieth  time  I  croeaed  the 
Euphrates,  and  again  went  up  to  the  country  of  Khazakan  of  Atesh. 
I  occupied  his  country ;  and,  while  there,  received  tribute  from  the 
countries  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  of  Gubal."  This  latter  name  is 
the  same  with  the  Greek  Bv6kog.  The  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  bna.    See  Ezek.  xxvii,  9;  and  1  Kings  v,  18. 

"  In  the  twenty-second  year,  for  the  twenty-first  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  marched  to  the  country  of  Tubal.  Then  I  received 
the  submission  of  the  twenty-four  kings  of  Tubal;  and  I  went  on 
to  the  country  of  Atta,  to  Uie  gold  country,  to  Beini  and  to  Ta- 
Esfereon. 

"  In  the  twenty-third  year,  I  again  crossed  the  Euphrates,  aad 
occupied  the  city  of  Huidra,  the  strong-hold  of  Ellal  of  Melada;  and 
the  kings  of  Tubal  again  came  in  to  me,  and  I  received  their  tribute. 

'*  In  tiie  twenty-fourth  year,  I  crossed  the  river  Zab ;  and,  crossing 
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iwaj  from  tlie  hud  of  Kharkhar,  went  op  to  the  oountiy  of  the 
Arians.  Yaavu,  whom  I  had  made  king  of  the  Ariana,  had  thrown 
off  his  allegiance;  bo  I  put  him  in  diains.  I  captured  the  city  of 
Esaksha,  and  took  Beth-Telabon,  Beth-Everek,  and  Beth-Treid%  his 
principal  cities.  I  slew  the  evil-diaposed,  and  plundered  the  treas- 
ures, and  gave  the  cities  over  to  pillage.  I  then  went  out  from  the 
land  of  the  Arians,  and  received  the  tribute  of  twenfy-seven  kings 
of  the  Persians."  Afterward,  I  removed  from  the  land  of  the  Persians, 
and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Modes,  going  to  Ratsir  a)id  ELharkhar. 
I  oceupied  the  several  cities  of  Kakhidra,  of  Taiz&nem,  of  Irleban, 
of  Akhirablud,  and  the  towns  which  depended  on  them.  I  punished 
the  evil-disposed.  I  confiscated  the  treasures,  and  gave  the  cities 
over  to  pillage ;  and  I  established  the  authority  of  my  empire  in  the 
dtj  of  Kharkhar.  Tanvu,  the  son  of  Khaban,  with  his  wives,  and 
his  gods,  and  his  sons  and  daughters,  his  servants,  and  all  his  prop- 
erty, I  carried  away  captive  into  my  country  of  Assyria. 

''In  the  twenty-fiflh  year,  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  received 
the  tribute  of  the  kmgs  of  tiie  Sheta.  I  passed  by  the  country  of 
KhBmAn%  and  came  to  the  cities  of  Akti  of  Berhui.  The  city  of 
Tarbora^  his  strong-hold,  I  took  by  assault.  I  slew  those  who  resisted, 
and  plnndored  the  treasures ;  and  all  the  cities  of  the  country  I  gave 
over  to  pillage.  Afterward  in  the  city  of  Barhura,  the  capital  dty 
of  Aram,  son  of  flagus,  I  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  god  Rimmon; 
and  I  abo  built  a  royal  palace  in  the  same  place. 

"  In  the  twenty-sixth  year,  for  the  seventh  time  I  passed  througli 
die  ooimtiy  of  Kham&na.  I  went  on  to  the  cities  of  Akti  of  Ber- 
kui ;  and  I  inhabited  the  city  of  Tanaken,  which  was  the  strong-hold 
of  Ellak.  There  I  performed  the  rites  which  belong  to  the  worship 
of  Asaarac,  the  supreme  god ;  and  I  received  as  tribute  fh)m  ihe  coun- 
try, gold  and  silver,  com  and  sheep  and  oxen.  Then  I  went  out  from 
the  city  of  Tanaken,  and  1  came  to  the  country  of  Leman.  The 
people  resisted  me,  but  I  subdued  the  country  by  force.  1  took  tiie 
eities,  and  slew  their  defenders;  and  the  wealth  of  the  people,  with 
their  cattle  and  com  and  movables,  I  sent  as  booty  to  my  country 
of  Aaayria.  I  gave  all  their  cities  over  to  pillage.  Then  I  went  on 
k>  ttie  comiiry  of  Methets,  where  the  people  paid  their  homage ;  and 
I  received  gold  and  silver  as  their  tribute.  1  appointed  Akharriya- 
den,  the  son  of  Akti,  to  be  king  over  them.  Afterward  I  went  up 
to  K^"*^"^,  where  I  founded  more  pdaoes  and  temples,  until  aub 
ki^th  I  retomed  to  my  country  of  Assyria. 

**  In  tbe  twenty-seventh  year,  I  assembled  the  captains  of  my 
any,  and  I  sent  Detaraaar  of  Ittdna,  the  general  of  the  forces,  in 
eMusand  of  my  warriora  to  Armenia;  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of 
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Kham&na^  and  in  the  plains  belonging  to  the  citj  of  Ambaret  fee 
eroised  the  riyer  Ariseni.    Asidori  of  Anneni%  hearing  of  the  ish 

vasion,  collected  his  cohorts,  and  came  forth  against  my  troopi, 
offering  them  battle.  My  forces  engaged  with  him,  and  defeated 
him ;  and  the  country  at  once  submitted  to  my  authority. 

"  In  the  twenty-eighth  year,  while  I  was  residing  in  the  city  of 
Calah,  a  revolt  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  of  the  Shetma. 
They  were  led  on  by  Sherila,  who  had  succeeded  t^  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Labami,  the  former  king.  Then  I  ordered  the  general 
of  my  army,  Detarasar  of  Ittana,  to  march  with  my  cohorts  and  all 
my  troops  against  the  rebels.  Detarasar  accordingly  crossed  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  and,  marching  into  the  country,  established  him- 
self in  the  capital  city,  Kanald.  Then  Sherila,  who  was  seated  on 
the  throne,  by  the  help  of  the  great  god  Assarac,  I  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  person,  and  his  officers,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tnbes 
of  the  Shctina,  who  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  rerolfeed 
against  me,  together  with  the  sons  of  Sherila,  and  the  men  who  ad- 
ministered affairs ;  and  imprisoned  or  punished  all  of  them ;  and  I 
appointed  Ar-hasit,  of  Suzakisba,  to  be  king  over  the  entire  land. 
I  exacted  a  tribute  also  from  the  land,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  and  ebony,  &c. ;  and  I  established  the  natioDal 
worship  throughout  the  land,  making  a  great  sacrifice  in  the  capital 
of  Kanald,  in  the  temple  which  had  been  there  raised  to  the  gods. 

"  In  the  twenty-ninth  year.  I  assembled  my  warriors  and  captains, 
and  I  ascended  with  them  to  the  country  of  the  Lek.  I  accepted 
the  homage  of  the  cities  of  the  land,  and  I  went  on  to  Shenaba. 

"  In  the  thirtieth  year,  while  I  was  residing  in  the  city  of  Calah, 
1  summoned  Detarasar,  the  general  of  my  army;  and  I  sent  him 
forth  to  war  in  command  of  my  cohorts  and  forces.  He  crossed  the 
river  Zab,  and  first  came  to  the  cities  of  Hubiska ;  he  received  the 
tribute  of  Datcn  of  Hubiska;  and  he  went  out  from  thence,  and 
came  to  the  country  belonging  to  Mekadal  of  Melakari.  He  then 
went  on  to  the  country  of  Haelka  of  Minni.  Haelka  of  Minni  had 
thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  declared  himself  independent,  estab* 
lishing  his  seat  of  government  in  the  city  of  Tsiharta.  My  general, 
therefore,  put  him  in  chains,  and  carried  off  his  flocks  and  herds  and 
all  his  property,  and  gave  his  cities  over  to  pillage.  Passing  out 
from  the  country  of  Minni,  he  next  came  to  the  territory  of  Selshan 
of  Kharta.  He  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Maharsar,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  of  all  the  towns  wliich  depended  on  it;  and  Sel- 
shan and  his  sons  he  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  his  country,  de- 
spatching to  me  their  tribute  of  horses,  male  and  female.  Ho  then 
went  into  the  country  Sardera,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Ataheri 
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of  Sardera.  He  afterward  marched  to  Persia,  and  obtained  the 
tribate  of  tiie  kings  of  the  Persians ;  and  he  captured  many  more 
dties  between  Persia  and  Assyria^  and  he  brought  all  their  riches 
and  treasores  with  him  to  Assyria. 

"  In  the  thirty-first  year,  a  second  time,  while  I  abode  in  the  city 
of  Galah,  occapied  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  Assarac,  Hem,  and 
Ndbo,  1  summoned  the  general  of  my  army,  Detarasar  of  Itt&na, 
and  I  sent  him  forth  to  war  with  my  troops  and  cohorts.  He  went 
out  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  territories  of  Daten  of  Hu- 
Uska,  and  received  his  tribute ;  then  he  proceeded  to  Anseri,  the 
capital  dty  of  the  country  of  Bazatsera;  and  he  occupied  the  city 
of  Anseri,  and  the  thirty- six  other  towns  of  the  countiry  of  Bazat- 
sera. He  continued  his  march  to  the  land  of  Armenia;  and  he 
gave  over  to  pillage  fifty  cities  belonging  to  that  territory.  He 
afterward  proceeded  to  Ladsdn,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Hubu 
of  Lads&n,  and  of  the  districts  of  Minni,  of  Bariana,  of  Eharran, 
of  Sharrum,  of  Andi, — sheep,  oxen,  and  horses,  male  and  female. 
And  he  afterward  penetrated  as  far  as  the  land  of  the  Persians, 
taking  possession  of  the  cities  of  Baiset,  Shel-Kham&na,  and  Akeri- 
KhamAna,  all  of  them  places  of  strength,  and  of  the  twenty-three 
towns  which  depended  on  them.  He  slew  those  who  resisted,  and 
he  carried  off  the  wealth  of  the  cities.  And  he  afterward  moved  to 
the  country  of  the  Arians,  where,  by  the  help  of  the  gods  Assarac 
and  Snt,  he  captured  their  cities,  and  continued  his  march  to  the 
country  of  the  Elherets,  taking  and  despoiling  two  hundred  and  fifty 
towns,  until  at  length  he  descended  into  the  plains  of  Esmes,  above 
the  country  of  Umen.'' 

This  monarch  jippears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Shemas 
Adar,  who  was  followed  by  Adrammeleoh  IL  As  these  were  the 
last  sovereigns  of  the  old  imperial  dynasty,  the  only  mode  of 
recondling  the  teaching  of  the  inscriptions  with  the  list  of  Ctesias 
is,  to  identify  Sardanapalus  with  Ophratseus,  Divanubara  with  Ephe- 
dieres,  Shemas  Adar  with  ^raganes,  and  Adrammelech  U.  ynAk 
Thonos  Concoleros.  Hot  does  this  arrangement  involve  any  dis- 
crepancy. The  second  of  these  sovereigns,  according  to  the  list, 
rrigned  the  unusual  period  of  fifty-two  years;  while  the  inscrip- 
tions record  a  series  <^  annual  campaigns  extending  to  his  thirty- 
ei^tfa  year. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  fact,  that  with  Adramme- 
lecb  U.,  or  Thonos  Concoleros,  the  old  imperial  dynasty  termi- 
nated, and  that  Abbaces  the  Mode  next  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
This  is  confirmed  alike  by  the  testimony  of  all  ancient  history,  and 
is  fbDy  warranted  by  the  inscriptions.    The  manner  in  which  this 
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mB  done  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  disputed  questions  in  ancient 
history.  (See  Appendix,  notes  18, 19.)  We  have  by  careful  inqnhy 
into  the  subject  been  convinced,  that  Arbaces^  being  a  MedUaa 
officer,  appointed  in  regular  course  with  others  to  commaad  the 
garrison  of  Nineveh,  took  advantage  of  his  period  of  office  to  sup- 
plant his  licentious  and  efieminate  master,  and  seat  himsdf  on  Ins 
throne. 

No  inscriptions  have  been  found  recording  the  actions  of  this  king 
although  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  discovered  from  damaged  slabs  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  sovereign  who  reigned  between  Adram* 
melech  XL  and  Pul.  If  our  arrangement  of  these  reigns  is  correct, 
this  will  be  the  sovereign  who  ruled  Assyria^  when  Jonah  went  there 
on  his  mission  from  Jehovah.  It  is  not  improbable  that  future  re- 
searches into  the  ancient  mounds  of  that  country  may  yet  produce 
some  native  evidence  of  the  preaching  of  the  Hebrew  propliet  and 
its  great  results.  It  is,  however,  clear,  that  this  period  is  as  suita- 
ble to  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  Scriptural  account  as  any 
;that  can  be  found.  If  we  had  heard  that  one  of  the  last  rulers  of 
:the  old  imperial  line  had  then  reigned,  we  might  have  been  stmok 
-with  the  improbability  that  a  person  so  steeped  in  sensualify  and 
sloth,  as  by  universal  consent  these  princes  are  said  to  iiave  been, 
.>6hould  promptly  submit  to  the  divine  message,  and  unite  with  hil 
^people  in  self-denial,  penitence,  and  prayer.  But  from  a  man  who 
had  dared  to  aspire  to  a  throne  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  who 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  that  dangerous  elevation,  and  who  was 
pix)bably  open  to  every  sound  of  alarm  in  his  own  mind,  and  anx- 
ious to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  blending  his  own  with 
the  general  sympathies  of  his  people, — from  such  a  monarch  the 
course  pursued  by  the  king  of  Nineveh,  as  recorded  by  the  prophet^ 
was  just  what  might  be  expected. 

Yet  the  subject  of  this  narrative  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
most  extraordinary  event.  What  could  have  induced  a  whole  peo- 
ple to  sach  instant  and  universal  humiliation  ?  The  simple  answer 
is  afforded  by  the  Scripture :  "  The  people  of  Nineveh  believed 
God"  Jonah  iii,  5.  It  is,  however,  probrf)le  that  the  men  of  Nine- 
veh were  familiar  with  the  wonderful  interpositions  of  Jehovah  on 
behalf  of  Israel.  Having  for  centuries  had  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
this  degree  of  religious  knowledge  would  be  inevitable ;  and  hence 
we  find  that  it  was  not  until  the  Issaelites  had  fallen  into  idolatry, 
and  had  assimilated  their  worship  to  that  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
that  the  Assyrians  dared  to  assail  them.  Compare  2  Kings  xviii,  22, 
with  verses  33-35. 

Pul  succeeded  Arbaces  in  the  government  of  Assyria.    The 
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name  of  this  monarch  has  not  yet  been  found  on  the  inscriptionsr; 
but  fragments  have  been  identified  as  referring  to  his  reign.  Raw- 
Hnson  believes  Pul  to  have  been  connected  with  the  old  Assyrian 
line  of  kings;  and  Mr.  Sharpe  affirms,  (Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its 
Palaces,  p.  69,)  that,  *'  after  the  death  of  Arbaces  the  Mede,  the  As- 
syrians were  able  to  make  themselves  again  independent."  It  seems 
probable  that  after  his  decease  the  throne  of  Nineveh  was  secured 
by  a  native  Assyrian,  inasmuch  as  all  the  sculptures  referring  to 
this  and  the  following  reign  indicate  a  return  to  the  usages  of  the 
former  dynasty. 

Under  this  sovereign  we  meet  with  the  first  confiict  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Assyrians,  which,  strangely  enough,  was  begun  by 
the  former  people.  Menahem,  having  slain  Shallum,  Kiug  of  Israel, 
and  seated  himself  on  his  throne,  was  so  fool-hardy  as  to  lead  an 
army  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  he  stormed  Tiphsah,  a 
city  belonging  to  Assyria,  and  destroyed  its  inhabitants  with  the 
moet  atrocious  barbarity.  2  Kings  xv,  16. 

This  assault  was  not  long  left  unavenged.  In  the  following  year 
Pul  marched  an  army  into  Samaria,  of  such  magnitude  and  power 
that  the  affirighted  king  did  not  dare  to  meet  it;  but  purchased  a  peace 
by  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  talents  of  silver.  This  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  on  a  fragment  of  a  slab 
in  the  south-west  palace  of  Nineveh.  Another  fragment  of  PuPs 
annals,  which  is  still  lying  in  a  passage  of  the  same  palace,  seems  to' 
have  contained  a  particular  account  of  the  expedition  of  this  Assyrian 
lung  against  Samaria;  but  the  writing  is  so  mutilated  that  little  can 
be  made  out,  except  the  name  of  the  city. 

TlOLATH-PiLESER  was  the  next  king  of  Assyria.  He  also  was 
broo^t  into  contact  with  the  Hebrews  by  their  own  act.  We  have 
scarcely,  in  the  whole  history  of  that  nation,  a  more  striking  instance 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  their  impiety  and  unbelief  Israel,  under 
die  reign  of  Pekah,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rezin,  King  of  Syria, 
agunst  Jadah.  The  main  object  of  this  confederacy  was  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  house  of  David,  and  the  establishment  of  a  son  of  Tabeal 
as  sovereign  of  Judah.  This  produced  a  profound  sensation  at  Jeru- 
salem, when  God  sent  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  King  Ahaz,  assuring  him 
that  this  conspiracy  should  fail,  and  inviting  him  to  ask  any  sign  for 
die  tmtfa  of  this  promise.  The  impious  king  declined  to  ask,  on  the 
pka  that  he  would  **  not  tempt  €rod ;"  upon  which  the  Lord  gave,  by 
die  prophet,  the  glorious  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Immanuel.  Isa.  vii. 

Bat  althou^  Ahaz  would  not  ask  a  sign  of  God,  he  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  union  of  these  two  powers  against  him,  that "  he  took  the  silver 
and  gold  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  trea- 
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sures  of  ike  king's  house,  and  sent  it  for  a  present  to  the  king  of 
Assyria/'  with  tiiis  servile  message  to  Tighith-Pileser:  **!  am  thy 
servant  and  thy  son :  come  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  tha 
king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise 
up  agunst  me."  2  Kings  xvi.  This  course  precisely  fiiliing  in  with 
the  policy  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  complied  witii  the  request,  and 
proceeded  to  Syria,  which  he  subdued,  killing  Rezin  the  king  in  the 
war,  and  taking  Damascus.  He  then  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
which  he  also  subjected  to  his  will ;  and,  leaving  the  humbled  king 
only  the  province  of  Samaria,  he  took  all  the  cities  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  and  Galilee  in  the  north,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
away  as  captives  to  the  extreme  portion  of  his  own  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kir.  Ahaz  went  in  person  to  Damascus,  to  thank 
the  Assyrian  for  his  aid.  Thus  began  the  long-threatened  deporta- 
tion of  the  idolatrous  Hebrews  into  the  land  of  their  conquerors. 

At  the  close  of  this  reign  we  have  again  the  light  of  recovered  and 
translated  inscriptions,  to  guide  us  in  our  way.  In  the  next  king 
we  meet  with  the  builder  of  Khorsabad,  and  have  the  aid  of  the 
inscriptions  found  in  this  city,  and  also  in  that  of  Koyunjik,  to  aaaisC 
us  in  this  and  the  following  reigns. 

.  These  literary  treasures,  so  strangely  brought  to  light,  have  beea 
arranged  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  four  classes : — 

*'  1.  First,  the  standard  inscriptions,  which  contains  the  nameaand 
titles  of  the  king,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  tribes  and  nations  sub* 
ject  to  Assyria;  with  occasional  notices  of  the  building  of  the  city 
of  Khorsabad  '  near  to  Nineveh,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,'  together 
with  a  prayer  to  the  gods  for  its  protection. 

"  2.  The  second  class  consists  of  the  long  inscriptions  on  the  votive 
bulls,  which,  without  being  strictly  historical,  go  into  much  greater 
detail  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  name  the  various 
kings  and  chieftains  subdued  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  There  are 
also  in  those  inscriptions  very  elaborate  notices  of  the  Assyrian 
Pantheon. 

"  3.  The  third  or  historical  class  consists  of  the  slabs  surrounding 
the  sculptured  halls,  interposing  between  the  bas-reliefs  which  repre- 
sent the  battles  and  sieges  recorded  in  the  inscriptions.  Some  of 
these  records  are  in  the  form  of  regular  yearly  annals,  while  in  others 
the  entire  history  of  the  monarch's  reign  is  given  as  a  continuous 
narrative,  without  being  interrupted  by  divisions  of  time.  In  some 
of  these  insciptions  the  geographical  details  are  quite  bewildering. 

"  4.  The  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  class  are  those  on  the  back  of 
the  slabs,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  seop.  They  are  strictly 
reli|^ou8,  containing  no  geographical  notices  whatever,  but  merely 
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DOiiQiDg  the  boildii^  of  Khoreabad  by  the  kmg,  and  invoking  the 
gods  to  extend  protection  to  that  city." — Jour,  of  the  Roy.  AsicOic 
Sdc.y  voL  xii,  p.  458. 

It  will  only  be  necessaiy  here  to  present  the  reader  with  a  tolerably 
eopions  abstract  of  the  hiistorical  inscriptions  relating  to  this  period. 
The  name  of  the  fonnder  of  Khorsabad,  as  given  in  a  phonetic  form 
in  the  inscriptions,  is  Arko-tsin.  He  calls  himself  "  King  of  As- 
syria and  Babylonia^"  and  of  two  provinces  of  which  the  titles  are 
nsuaDy  ^ven  as  Saberi  and  Hekti,  and  which  may  be  understood  to 
denote  that  portion  of  Upper  Asia  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the 
valley  of  tiie  Tigris.  His  three  special  divinities,  who  are  named  ia 
every  inscription  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  his  own  tities, 
are  Asaarac,  Nebu,  and  8ut.  Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  geographi- 
cal names,  which  ^>pears  intended  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  and  not  to  give  a  list  of  the  merely  tributary  provinces. 

It  commences  with  tiie  passage,  "  From  Yetnan,  a  land  sacred  to 
the  god  Husi,  as  far  as  Misr  and  Misek,"  (or  Lower  and  Upper 
Jigypt,')  ''Martha  or  Acarri,"  (Acre, — which  was  the  sea-coast  of 
Phenida,)  "and  the  land  of  Shetal"  The  countries  of  Media, 
Vakana,  (perhaps  Hyrcania,)  EUubi,  Rasi,  and  Susiana,  are  after- 
ward mentioned  in  succession;  and  the  list  closes  with  a  multitude 
of  names  of  tribes  and  cities  which  belong  to  Susiana,  Elymais,  and 
Lower  Ghaldea,  and  the  positions  of  which  are  illustrated  by  their 
cootigiiity  to  the  great  rivers  Tigris,  Eulieus,  and  Pasitigris.  After 
these  ge<^raphical  notices,  which  are  important  as  indicating  tiie 
eiteni  of  the  empire  at  the  time,  follow  the  annals,  which  extend 
from  the  commencement  of  the  king's  reign  to  his  fifteenth  year. 

Before  entering  on  the  details  of  the  next  reign,  it  must  be 
observed  that  we  have  here  another  change  of  dynasty, — a  revolu- 
tion. Saboina,  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Shalmaneser  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  who  succeeded  Tiglath-Pileser,  was  not  his  son,  nor 
IB  any  way  connected  by  relationship  with  the  royal  line,  but  a  sub- 
ordinate <^cer  in  the  palace.  *'  Polyhistor,  in  Agathius,  calls  him 
'the  head  gardener;'  and  it  is  very  possible  that  this  may  have  been 
his  real  condition." — RawlinsorCs  Outlines  of  Assyrian  History^ 
p.  29.  But,  being  a  man  of  great  daring,  energy  and  capacity,  te 
soceeeded  in  grasping  the  reins  of  government,  immediately  after 
Atey  had  fallen  from  th^  hands  of  Tiglath-Pileser. 

Having  established  himself  on  the  throne,  Sargina  placed  himself 
at  tii6  head  of  his  army,  and 'proceeded  to  consolidate  the  power  of 
tiie  empire  by  enforcing  the  entire  subjection  of  those  provincee 
which  had  erinced  symptoms  of  insubordination,  and  to  extend  be- 
yend  its  former  limits  tiie  anthority  of  Assyria. 
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•  The  first  campaign  noticed  on  the  sculptures  was  against  Heliihi* 
nerus,  King  of  Susiana,  who  was  defeated ;  and  twenty-seven  thomand 
eight  hundred  of  his  men,  two  hundred  of  his  captains,  and  fifij  of 
his  superior  ofBcers,  were  carried  into  captiyity. 

The  second  campaign  was  against  certain  tributaries  of  the  king 
of  Egypt ;  and  as  in  this  passage  (which  is  repeated  several  tiaies 
in  the  halls)  occurs  the  only  mention  of  the  Egyptian  monarch's 
name,  Colonel  Bawlinson  gives  the  clause  as  literally  as  possible: 
"  Khanan,  King  of  the  city  of  Khazita,  and  Shelki,  of  the  tribe  of 
Khalban,  belonging  to  the  country  of  Misr,"  (or  Egypt,)  "prepared 
iheii:  forces  for  battle  in  the  city  of  Babek.  They  came  against  me; 
and  I  fought  with  them,  and  defeated  them."  This  passage  the 
learned  translator  applies  to  the  frontier-towns  of  Egypt,  (see  Ap- 
pendix, note  20,)  and  adds  from  the  inscriptions,  "  1  received  tilie 
tribute  of  Biarku,"  or  Biarhu,  "King  of  Misr, — ^gold,  asbatera^" 
(perhaps  tin,)  ''  horses  and  camels,"  together  with  certain  unknown 
articles,  coming  from  Harida  and  Arbaka. 

The  next  campaign  presents  some  very  interesting  allusions.  It 
was  carried  on  against  Kehek,  the  ELing  of  Shenakti,  a  city  whidi 
is  usually  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Ashdod,  and  which  mnst 
ttierefore  be  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  being  perhaps 
the  same  place  as  Askalon.  Here  occurs  in  the  record  a  notice  of 
peculiar  interest.  After  the  city  of  Shenakti  was  taken  from  Kehdi, 
it  was  presented  by  the  Assyrian  king  to  Methati,  King  of  Atheni. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  believes  this  to  refer  to  Melanthus  of  Athens; 
and  is  supported  in  this  judgment  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  general 
inscriptions,  which  give  a  synopsis  of  the  historical  data,  tiie  city 
of  Shenakti  is  said  to  be  held  by  the  Yavana,  That  this  term  refers 
to  the  lonians  seems  certain.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  we  have 
here  an  account  of  the  presentation  of  a  city  by  the  king  of  Assyria 
to  the  Athenians,  for  naval  assistance  rendered  by  them  during  his 
wars.  Colonel  Rawlinson  is  disposed  to  think  that  many  of  the  pre- 
dictions and  notices  found  in  Isaiah  (chap,  xix  and  xx)  were  verified 
in  this  campaign. 

The  fourth  campaign  was  against  Amris,  King  of  Tubal,  who 
seems  to  have  been  supported  by  Arab,  King  of  Ararat,  and  by  Meta, 
King  of  Misek,  and  also  by  the  tribe  of  the  Amorites,  here  called 
Amari 

These  campaigns  are  remarkable  for  their  identity  of  character, 
and  are  almost  all  described  in  the  same  terms.  The  king  of  Assyria 
defeats  the  enemy  in  the  field,  subjugates  the  country,  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  and  then  generally  carries  the  people  into  captivity,  sup- 
plying their  places  by  colonists  drawn  from  other  parts  of  his  empure, 
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and  iq[»poi]itiiig  kis  own  governors  or  {Mrefeots  to  rale  these  new  ocmb* 
monitiee.  Tins  uniformity  is  dearly  attributable  to  ike  circomstanoct 
that  nothing  was  inscribed  wlfich  could  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
royal  warrior. 

The  following  campaigns  relate  to  wars  successively  carried  on 
agunst  Hamath  and  its  dependencies, — ^Ararat  and  l^inni, — Khaik* 
bar  and  Media, — Syria, — and  Susiana,  Elymais,  and  Babylcmia. 
In  this  list  we  find  no  notice  of  the  capture  of  Samaria.  Indeed, 
the  year  before  ^s  event  is  the  last  recorded  in  the  annals  which 
have  been  recovered.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  conquest 
was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  that  reign.  In  a  former  campaign 
Sargina  had  subjected  the  king  of  Israel  to  tribute.  2  Kings  zvii,  8. 
But  finding  afterward  that  Hoshea  was  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Egypt,  he  sent  an  army  to  invest  his  capital,  which 
ML  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  after  a  siege  of  three  years^ 
when  the  oonquerer  "  took  Samaria,  and  carried  the  people  of  Israel 
away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah  and  in  j^bor,  by  the 
river  of  €h>zan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes."  2  Kings  xvii,  6. 
From  this  time  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom. 

Althou^  no  inscriptions  have  as  yet  i  been  discovered  which 
fiitnidi  an  account  of  these  events,  others  very  clearly  prove  that 
thej  actually  took  place  in  this  reign.  It  seems  that  soon  after  the 
eonqnest  of  Syria  and  Israel,  Sargina  turned  his  arms  againat 
Girdliemish,  the  city  of  the  Hittites,  on  the  Euphrates;  and  havii^ 
spoiled  this  city,  and  brought  from  thence  a  great  amount  of  wealth 
into  and  royal  treasury,  he  set  up  a  tablet  in  the  pakce  of  Sardanft> 
pafais  at  Galah,  in  celebration  of  the  event.  On  this  monument  he 
for  the  first  time  assumes  the  title  of  "  the  Conqueror  of  the  remote 
Jodea;"  so  glorious  in  the  estimation  of  the  princes  of  the  east  wap 
the  subjugation  even  of  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

Not  c<«tent  with  his  success  on  the  continent,  it  is  asserted  that 
Serena  sailed  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  reduced  it  to  subjectioa. 
There  is  still  extant,  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  a  statue  of  this  kin^ 
with  a  suitable  insoiption,  which  was  found  in  that  island. 

Bat  Menander,  quoted  by  Josei^us,  (Antiquities,  book  zi, 
diap.  xiv,  sect.  2,)  says  that  Sargina  failed  in  his  e&rts  to  subdue 
Tyre,  altiiongh  his  army  was  employed  against  that  city  for  five 
years. 

Sargma  makes  no  mention  of  his  ancestors ;  but  upon  a  cli^ 
taUet^  of  the  date  of  Sennacherib,  the  name  of  Sargina's  father  is 
fftetk  as  Nabosiphuni,  and  that  of  his  grandfather  as  KilapeL 
This  sovereign  was  the  builder  of  KhorsalMid,  from  whence  so  rich 
»  harvest  of  sculptured  treasures  has  been  procured,  and  whidi 
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ftandg  identified  wiih  the  lower  line  of  Assyrian  kings.  This  mtf, 
named  in  the  common  idiom  of  the  eomitry  after  its  founder^  retainad 
among  the  inhabitants  the  title  of  Sarghan,  mdtil  the  period  of  ilM 
Arab  conquest. 

It  appears  certain  that  Senkacherib  succeeded  his  fiither  Sar- 
gina,  or  Shalman,  on  the  throne  of  Assyria.  Respecting  him  the 
sacred  Scriptures  give  us  a  considerable  amount  of  information; 
but  the  monuments  have  as  yet  furnished  no  complete  copy  of  the 
annals  of  his  reign.  Yet  the  patient  and  unwearied  industry  of 
those,  to  whose  researches  the  worid  is  so  greatly  inddyted  for  im- 
portant notices  on  this  interesting  subject,  has  brought  together  the 
materials  for  a  tolerable  account  of  the  early  part  of  Sennacherib's 
career. 

It  will  serve  to  show  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  obtained,  if  we  notice  the  sources  whence  this  accomit 
has  been  derived.  The  first  is  a  clay  cylinder,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, which  was  found  by  Mr.  Rich  at  Nineveh;  and  which,  after 
lying  for  the  last  thirty  years  almost  unnoticed  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  recently  published  in  facsimile  by  Orotefend  at 
Hanover.  This  cylinder  furnishes  ample  details  of  the  first  two 
years  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  and  further  contams  a  very  interesting 
aocount  of  the  king's  early  buildings  at  Nineveh.  The  second  doos- 
ment  is  an  inscription  on  a  pair  of  bulls  in  Sennacherib's  palace  at 
Kineveh.  Throughout  all  the  historical  portion  of  this  inscription, 
which  extends  to  the  king*s  sixth  regnal  year,  the  writing  is  mudi 
mutilated;  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  other  texts,  and  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  slabs  under  every  possible  light,  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son  has  succeeded  in  efiecting  an  almost  complete  restoraticm. 
The  third  document — which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  as  it  extends 
to  the  king's  eighth  year,  and  contains  abundance  of  detail  omitted 
<m  the  bulls — is  an  inscription  upon  a  clay  cylinder,  which  was  found 
at  Nineveh  many  years  ago,  and  was  conveyed  to  England  by  Colonel 
Taylor  in  1846.  The  original  cylinder  is  said  to  be  lost;  but  casts 
of  it  are  extant, — one  taken  on  paper  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  1835 ; 
and  another  taken  in  plaster  by  M.  Lottin  de  Lavel,  about  ten  years 
later:  of  these  casts  a  great  portion  of  the  inscription  can  be  re- 
covered. From  such  materials,  so  wonderfully  preserved,  and  so 
strangely  brought  into  juxtaposition,  the  following  account  has  been 
arranged  according  to  Colonel  Rawlinson*s  translations. 

Sennacherib  adopts  the  ordinary  royal  epithets  assumed  by  his  pre- 
decessors ;  but  he  also  on  many  occasions  takes  the  especial  title  of 
Ebidu  Malki, "  the  Subduer  of  Kings ;"  and  he  further  styles  himself 
"he  who  has  reduced  under  his  yoke  all  the  kings  of  Asia,  from  the 
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Upper  Forest  wlnoh  is  under  the  setting  sun,"  (Lebanon,)  "to  flw 
Lower  Ocean  -which  is  under  the  rising  sun,"  (the  Persian  Ckdf.) 

His  annals,  as  presented  in  those  monumental  remains,  thus  com- 
mence :  "  Li  the  first  year  of  my  reign  I  fought  a  battle  with  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  King  of  Kar-duniyas,  and  the  troops  of  Susiana,  who 
formed  his  army ;  and  I  defeated  them.  He  embarked  on  board  his 
ships,  and  fled  across  the  sea ;  concealing  himself  in  ihe  country,  to 
Gosumman,  the  River  Agammi,  and  the  parts  beyond  it,  he  fled. 
His  ships  saved  him.  His  standards,  his  chariots,  his  horses,  his 
mares,  his  camels,  and  his  mules,  which  he  abandoned  on  the  field 
of  battle,  fell  into  my  hands.  I  then  marched  to  his  palace,  which 
was  near  Hie  city  of- Babylon;  I  opened  the  royal  treasure-house, 
and  rifled  it  of  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  the  hoards  of  gold  and 
silver,  altogether  a  vast  booty ;  his  idols,  the  women  of  his  palace, 
all  his  chief  men,  &c.,  &c.,  each  and  all  I  seized  and  carried  off  into 
captivity.  By  the  grace  of  Assur  my  lord,  seventy-nine  of  the  prin- 
cipal fc^ified  cities  of  the  Ghaldseans,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  smaller  towns  which  depended  on  them,  I  took  and  plundered. 
The  nomade  tribes  of  the  Aramaeans  and  Chaldseans,  who  inhabited 
ihe  Mesopotanian  country,  I  subdued  and  carried  off  into  captivity. 

**  A  man  of  the  name  of  Bel-adon,  the  son  of  one  of  my  confi- 
dential officers,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  my  palace,  I  appointed  to 
be  king  of  the  country,  attaching  to  his  government  the  provinces 
of  ihe  north  and  east.  • 

'^  At  the  same  time  I  subjugated  the  Aramaean  tribes,  who  lined 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates : — the  Tehaman,"  (Teman  of  Scripture,) 
the  Rikis,  the  Tetukh,  the  Hubad,  the  Kiheim,  the  Melik,  the  Gurum, 
the  Huba],  the  Damun,  the  Tebal,  the  Kindar,"  (Kedar  of  Scripture,) 
"the  Rnhua,  the  Bakud,  the  Kamran,  the  Eiiagurin,"  (Hagarenes,) 
"the  Nabaat,"  (the  Nebaroth  or  Nabataeans,)  '*tbe  Lihata,  and  the 
Aramseans  Proper.  I  carried  off  to  Nineveh  two  hundred  and  eight 
dioosand  men  and  women,  eight  thousand  two  hundred  horses  and 
mares,  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  head  of  cattle,  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  camels,  one  million  and  twenty 
thousand  one  hundred  sheep,  eight  hundred  thousand  three  hundred 
goats, — altogether  an  enormous  booty." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  Merodach- 
Bdadan,  spoken  of  in  this  campaign,  was  the  same  who  afterward 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah.  This  war  is  mentioned  both  by 
Polyhistor  and  Abydenus.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  As- 
syrian annals  speak  of  Kar-duniyas  in  the  Lower  Country,  and  not 
Babylon,  as  ilie  capital  of  the  nation. 

The  second  year  of  Sennacherib's  reign  found  him  occupied  amcmg 
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the  mountains  to  the  north  and  east.  He  seems  to  iiaye  crossed  the 
Taums  into  countries  to  which  his  ancestors  had  never  penetmtod; 
and  his  annals  contain  the  usual  amount  of  burning  and  phmderiag 
sweeping  off  the  old  population,  and  planting  fresh  colonies  in  their 
place. 

For  the  rest  of  &e  year,  Sennacherib  says,  he  was  occupied  in 
reducing  Ellibi, — a  name  by  which  Northern  Media  is  usnally 
designated.  The  title  of  the  king  of  the  country,  Aspabara^  shows 
that  he  was  of  Arian  extraction ;  and  one  of  his  cities,  Marokart^ 
is  well  known  in  Armenian  history.  A  large  portion  of  Aspabara's 
territory  was  attached  directly  to  Assyria;  another  of  his  principal 
cities  was  rebuilt,  and,  under  the  name  of  Beth-Sennacherib,  was 
peopled  by  an  Assyrian  colony,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
governor  of  Kharkhar  (Van).  From  Ellibi,  Sennacherib  went  on 
to  Media,  and  received  tribute  from  that  nation,  "  which  had  never,^ 
he  adds,  **  submitted  to  the  kings  my  ancestors." 

The  annals  of  the  third  year  are  more  important,  and  require  to 
be  given  with  more  particular  detail.  *'  In  my  third  year,"  sajs 
Sennacherib, "  I  went  up  to  the  country  of  the  Khetta  "  (or  Hittitet). 
"  Suliya,  King  of  Sidon,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  allegiance.  On 
my  approach  from  Abiri,  he  fled  to  Yetnan,  which  was  on  the  sea- 
coast."  Mr.  Rawlinson  supposes  Yetnan  to  be  tiie  same  as  the 
Bhinocolura  of  the  Greeks,  since  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  mari- 
time citj  south  of  Phcnicia,  which  formed  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  toward  Egypt.  He  believes  that  we  have  here  a 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  against  the  Kenite, 
(Num.  xxiv,  21,  22 ;)  and  proposes  the  following  as  a  more  correct 
reading  for  the  former  of  these  verses : "  Thy  dwelling-place  is  Ethan^" 
(Yetnan,)  "  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  Sela  "  (Petra).  After  which 
the  learned  translator  asserts,  "  The  transportation  of  the  Kenitee 
to  Assyria,  foretold  in  the  next  verse,  is  duly  related  in  the  inscrip- 
tions." 

Sennacherib  thus  proceeds  with  a  narrative  of  his  annals :"  I  re- 
duced the  entire  country ;  the  places  which  submitted  to  me  were 
Sidon  the  Greater  and  Sidon  the  Less,  Beth  Zitta,  Sariput,  Mahallat, 
Hussuva,  Akzib,  and  Akka.  I  placed  Tubaal  on  the  throne  in  the 
place  of  Suliya  "  It  seems  probable  that  this  person  was  related  to 
the  chief  who  in  the  preceding  reign  was  intended,  by  Rczin,  King  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah,  King  of  Israel,  to  supersede  the  house  of  David 
on  the  throne  of  Judah.  Isaiah  vii.  The  annals  proceed:  "The 
kings  of  the  sea-coast  all  repaired  to  my  presence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Husuva ,"  or  Tyre,  "  and  brought  me  the  accus- 
tomed tribute.     Sitka  of  Ascalon,  who  did  not  come  to  pay  me 
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liomage,  the  gods  of  his  house  and  his  treasures,  bis  sods  and  his 
dauj^tera,  and  his  brothers  of  the  house  of  his  father,  I  seized,  and 
sent  off  to  Nineveh.  I  placed  another  chief  on  the  throne  of  Asca* 
l<»i,  and  I  imposed  on  him  the  regulated  amount  of  tribute/' 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  point  at  which  Sennacherib  gives  his 
own  version  of  the  campaign  narrated  in  Holy  Scripture,  which  ter- 
minated so  disastrously  for  Assyria.  We  will  give  the  account 
from  the  annals.  The  Assyrian  monarch  goes  on  to  say :  "  In  the 
antomn  of  the  year,  certain  other  cities,  which  had  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  my  authority,  I  took  and  plundered.  The  nobles  and  the 
people  of  Ekron,  having  expelled  their  King  Haddiya,  and  the 
Assyrian  troops  who  garrisoned  the  town  attached  themselves  to 
Hezekiah  of  Judea,  and  paid  their  adorations  to  his  God.  The  kings 
of  Egypt  also  sent  horsemen  and  footmen,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Mimkha,"  (Meroe  or  Ediiopia,)  *'  of  which  the  numbers  could  not  be 
counted.  In  the  neighboui'hood  of  the  city  of  Allakis ''  (Lachish) 
**I  joined  battle  with  them.  The  captains  of  the  cohorts,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  the  captains  of  the  cohorts  of 
flie  UhD^  of  Meroe,  I  put  to  the  sword  in  the  country  of  Lubanah" 
(Idbnah).  "  Afterward  I  moved  to  the  city  of  Ekron ;  and  the 
ddeb  of  ike  people  having  humbled  themselves,  I  admitted  them 
into  my  service ;  but  the  young  men  I  carried  into  captivity  to  in- 
habit the  cities  of  Assyria.  Their  goods  and  wealth  also  I  plundered 
to  an  untold  amount.  Their  King  Haddiya  I  then  brought  back' 
from  tlie  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  again  placed  in  authority  over  them, 
imposing  on  him  the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire ;  and  because 
Haekiab,  King  of  Judea,  did  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  forty-six 
of  his  strong  fenced  cities,  and  innumerable  smaUer  towns  which 
depended  on  them,  I  took  and  plundered :  but  I  left  to  him  Jerusa- 
lem, his  capital  city,  and  some  of  the  inferior  towns  around  it.  The 
cities  which  1  had  taken  and  plundered,  I  detained  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Hezekiah,  and  distributed  between  the  kings  of  Ashdod,  and 
Ascalon,  and  Ekron,  and  Gaza ;  and  having  thus  invaded  the  territory 
of  these  chiefs,  I  imposed  on  them  a  corresponding  increase  of  tribute 
over  that  to  which  ^ey  had  formerly  been  subjected.  And  because 
Hezekiah  still  continued  to  refuse  to  pay  me  homage,  I  attacked  and 
carried  off  the  whole  population,  fixed  and  nomade,  which  dwelt 
around  Jerusalem,  with  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents 
of  silTer,  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nobles  of  Hezekiah's'  court, 
and  of  their  daughters,  with  the  officers  of  his  palace,  men-slaves 
and  women-slaves.  I  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  I  accounted  this 
ipoQ  fcT  the  iribute  which  he  refused  to  pay  me." 

How  marvellous  is  this  record!     How  strange  that  we  should 
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just  at  tiuB  time  recover  the  Assyrian  king's  aooonnt  of  his  own 
wars !  I  will  briefly  note  the  points  of  agreement  and  of  discrepant 
fonnd  to  exist  in  the  Scriptaral  and  monumental  versions  cf  Uns 
campaign. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  general  scope  of  the 
inscriptions  perfectly  accords  with  the  Scriptaral  acconnt.  We  retd 
in  the  Scriptures,  (2  Kings  xviii,  8,)  that  Hezekiah,  in  the  eariy 
part  of  his  reign,  "  smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto  Gkua."  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  with  great  plausibility,  supposes  that  this  defeat  of  the 
maritime  tribes  of  Philistia  is  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions  as  a 
defection  of  the  Ekronites ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian  govenior 
of  Ekron  was,  on  the  approach  of  Sennacherib,  found  at  Jerosakiii, 
seems  to  afford  sufBcient  proof  of  this. 

It  was  to  this  district  that  Sennacherib  directed  primary  attention, 
when,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  he  marched  into  Pal- 
estine. He  was  there  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Egyptin 
army.  Whether  the  statement  of  the  inscriptions,  that  he  engaged 
and  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  before  Lachish,  is  a  grave  fiust  er 
an  Assyrian  boast,  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  determined,  ahboi^ 
it  seems  probable  that  some  collision  between  these  forces  took  piaee. 

There  is  a  singular  agreement  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Ajl- 
Syrian  records  respecting  the  amount  of  gold  which  Sennadieril 
received  from  Hezekiah.  Both  state  it  to  have  been  thirty  talents 
of  gold.  2  Kings  xviii,  14.  With  respect  to  the  sum  contributed  in 
silver  there  is  a  discrepancy ;  the  sacred  records  mentioning  three 
hundred,  but  the  inscriptions  eight  hundred,  talents.  It  seems,  how* 
ever,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  is  told  in  the  inscriptions,  that 
in  the  latter  amount  was  included  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  that  any  considerable 
number  of  Hebrews  were  sent  into  captivity  by  this  sovereign ;  while 
the  sculptures  say  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  were  at 
this  period  sent  into  Assyria.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  De- 
metrius the  Jew,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  assigns  to 
this  reign  the  great  Assyrian  captivity  of  the  Jews :  so  that  it  is 
probable  some  considerable  deportation  of  the  Jews  then  took  place. 
The  reduction  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  towns  of  Judea,  so  osten* 
tatiously  claimed  in  the  inscriptions,  seems  to  be  virtually  admitted 
by  the  sacred  writer,  who  briefly  observes,  '*  Now  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  King  Hezekiah  did  Sennacherib  King  of  Assyria  come  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them.*'  2  Kings 
xviii,  13. 
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Still  the  fact,  the  great  indisputable  fact,  is  admitted : — Jerosalem 
not  subdued.  "  I  left  to  him  Jerusalem  his  capital  city,  and 
some  of  the  inferior  towns  around  it,"  says  the  boastful  monarch. 
And  why?  Certainly  not  because  of  the  military  strength  of  the 
king  of  Judah; — ^for,  had  he  been  able,  he  would  have  defended  the 
whole  of  his  country ; — ^but  simply  because  the  city  of  David  was  at 
that  time  protected  by  the  power  of  God.  How  glorious  is  this 
proof  of  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah ! 

Yet  how  singularly  do  the  style  and  manner  of  the  inspired  writer 
and  of  the  inscriptions  contrast,  when  carefuUy  collated  with  each 
other !  We  feel  as  if  called  to  compare  the  cool  and  truthful  state- 
m^ts  of  an  authentic  history  of  a  war  with  the  gasconading  bul- 
letins of  the  unscrupulous  warrior  who  was  the  aggressor  in  the 

eooflict. 

The  inscriptions  do  not,  of  course,  say  a  word  respecting  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.  It  may  be  ques- 
tionad  whether  the  truth  respecting  that  wonderful  event  was  ever 
My  made  known  in  Assyria.  Besides  the  troops  actually  march- 
ing as  the  army  of  aggression,  there  must  have  been,  to  the  west  of 
the  Tigris,  an  immense  military  force,  spread  over  the  several  coun- 
kifiB,  and  occupying  various  garrisons  and  important  military  and 
political  posts.  And  a  man  of  mind  and  energy,  as  Sennacherib 
uidoubtedly  was,  would  easily  be  able  to  collect  from  these  a  respect- 
iUe  body  of  troops,  with  which  to  return  to  his  capital.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  the  Assyrian  warrior  fled  as  a  fugi- 
tive to  Nineveh,  on  the  ruin  of  his  grand  army.  It  is  much  more 
pn^bable  that  the  inscriptions  give  the  plan  on  which  he  acted;  and 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  sustain  the  character  of  a 
ocmqueror,  and  to  go  back  to  his  capital  as  one  returning  from  a  con- 
tinoed  course  of  success.  Yet  the  complete  change  of  tone  in  the 
iiuials  of  the  king,  immediately  after  the  termination  of  this  cam- 
paign, is  as  perfect  a  corroboration  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  his  army,  as  could  have  been  given  with- 
OQt  an  explicit  notice  of  the  fact.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  events  of  his  fourth  year  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
detailed  and  magniloquent  descriptions  of  the  preceding  periods. 
Ihey  are  confined  to  a  few  meagre  lines,  and  refer  exclusively  to  an 
eq>edition  agginst  the  jChaldees,  undertaken,  as  Colonel  Bawlinson 
aoajecturea,  in  order  to  punish  Merodach-Baladan  for  having  sent 
aabassadors  to  Hezekiah.  Sennacherib  does  not  appear  to  have 
flOBdacted  this  war  in  person :  he  does  indeed  say  that  he  went  to 
the  country  of  Beth-Yakina^  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates^) 
"where  Sozubi  the  Chaldsean,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Bittuth,  sua- 
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tained  a  defeat.  My  troops  pnraaed  him;  but  he  fled  awaj,  aaad 
place  was  not  found."  The  rest  of  ibe  year  was  dcoupied  in  the 
redaction  of  Beth- Yakina.  Sennacherib  goes  on  to  narrate,  "  Mer- 
odach-Baladan,  whom  I  had  defeated  in  the  conne  of  my  first  year, 
he  fled  before  my  chief  officers,  and  concealed  himself  beyond  the 
sea.  EQs  brothers,  the  offspring  of  his  &ther^8  house,  whom  he  had 
left  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  together  with  the  men  of  the  oouniry,  I 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  from  Beth- Yakina.  The  rest  of  the  oilies 
of  Merodach-Baladan  I  destroyed  and  burned,  and  placed  my  son 
Assur  Nadun  over  the  government  of  the  country  in  an  independent 
position." 

It  has  been  generally  assumed,  that  Sennacherib,  immediately 
after  the  ruin  of  his  great  army,  hastened  to  Nineveh,  where  he  was 
almost  immediately  afterward  slain  by  his  two  sons.  But  that  this 
assassination  took  place  immediately,  or  within  fifty-five  days,  after 
his  return  to  JNineveh,  is  only  taught  in  a  doubtful  passage  in  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit.  Chap,  i,  18-21.  The  account  given  by 
the  sacred  writer  would  rather  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  he  survived 
the  destruction  of  his  army  some  considerable  time:  for  it  is  said 
that,  after  this  catastrophe,  he  "  departed,  and  went  and  retained, 
and  DWELT  at  Nineveh;"  (2  Kings  xix,  36;)  an  expression  which 
would  certainly  indicate  that  he  continued  to  reside  there  more  than 
a  few  days. 

This  is,  however,  fully  established  by  the  inscriptions,  whidi  record 
the  annals  of  five  years  after  that  memorable  event. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Sennacherib,  there  were  two  expeditions,— -one 
against  the  tribes  of  Takhari ;  and  the  other  against  Manigama,  King 
of  the  city  of  Yakku :  but  the  geography  of  these  places  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  bulls  at  Nineveh  close  with  an  account  of 
a  maritime  expedition,  conducted  by  Sennacherib  against  the  Ghal- 
dseans,  who,  to  escape  Assyrian  tyranny,  had  embarked,  with  their 
gods  and  wealth,  in  vessels,  and  taken  refuge  beyond  the  sea  in  the 
city  of  Nagiat.  Unable  to  reach  them  with  his  own  people,  Sennach- 
erib brought  artisans  and  mariners  from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  These 
he  assembled  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  thence,  on  rafts  or  vessels, 
floated  them  down  to  Bcth-Yakina.  Here  they  constructed  and 
manned  a  sufficient  number  of  ships,  and,  after  sacrificing  to  the 
gods,  crossed  over  to  the  city  of  Nagiat,  which  they  destroyed,  and 
returned  laden  with  much  booty.  Nagiat  was  probably  some  im- 
portant harbour  in  the  Persian  Gulf  The  annals  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  of  Sennacherib's  reign  are  also  found  on  Colonel 
Taylor's  cylinders :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  damaged  state  of  the 
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CMto,  Colonel  Bawlinson  is  at  present  unable  to  furnish  a  transla- 
turn  of  thiB  part  of  the  annals. 

Besides  these  historical  documents,  the  inscriptions  referring  to 
the  reign  and  actions  of  Sennacherib  are  very  numerous,  and  afford 
Tery  important  information  respecting  the  disinterred  buildings  of 
ABsyria.  We  are  by  these  means  instructed  that  it  was  before  his 
Syrian  campaign,  that  this  sovereign  began  the  embellishment  of 
Nineveh.  There  were  at  that  period  four  important  buildings  *on 
the  mound  of  Koyunjik: — the  original  royal  palace;  a  temple  to 
"die  heavens,"  built  by  Sardanapalus ;  and  two  smaller  edifices: — 
but  these  had  all  suffered  from  injury  or  decay,  and  Sennacherib 
undertook  tiieir  repair.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  a  host  of 
prisoners  from  the  Chaldasan'and  Aramaean  tribes  upon  one  side, 
and  from  Gilicia  and  Armenia  on  the  other.  The  prisoners  he  dis- 
tributed in  four  bodies,  assigning  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men  for  the  repair  of  the  great  palace,  and  employing  women  almost 
to  the  same  number  in  restoring  the  other  buildings.  The  account 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  building  of  the  tomb  of  Alyatt^s,  the 
fiitfaer  of  Croesus,  in  Lydia,  has  excited  surprise,  on  account  of  the 
prominent  share  which  he  ascribes  to  young  women  in  the  work. 
But  the  employment  of  females  in  such  operations  is  very  plainly 
recorded  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

The  pahce  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  whence  he  took  the  bass- 
leliefs  of  which  such  beautiful  drawings  have  been  recently  published, 
WIS  bnilt  in  a  later  period  of  Sennacherib's  reign.  It  was,  in 
Colonel  Bawlinson's  opinion,  executed  for  the  most  part  after  his 
retom  from  his  maritime  expedition  against  the  Chaldseans.  Sen- 
nacherib also  erected  a  palace  on  the  mound,  now  called  Nebi  Yunus, 
in  the  centre  of  Nineveh ;  and  another  in  the  city  of  Tarbisi,  three 
milea  to  the  north  of  the  capital. 

The  length  of  this  reign  is  uncertain,  and  can  at  present  be  only 
approximately  estimated.  Further  discoveries  among  the  interred 
ebronicles  of  Assyria  may  soon  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 
The  manner  of  Sennacherib's  death  is  clearly  stated  in  Scripture. 
While  wosshipping  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch,  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  two  of  his  sons,  who  afterward  fled  into  Armenia. 

EsABHADDON  Succeeded  his  father^  His  name  and  title  are 
fiMnd  in  the  inscriptions.  On  a  Babylonian  clay  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum  the  name  is  distinctly  written  as  Assur-Akh-Adana. 

This  sovereign  appears  to  have  devoted  himself,  with  great  ability, 
enogy,  and  success,  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  his  father.  He 
hid  in  the  first  place  to  resist  the  spread  of  revolt  in  the  different 
ptovinoes  of  his  empire ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Media,  he  seems 
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to  have  succeeded :  but  he  does  uot  appear  to  have  thought  Ike 
reduction  of  that  nation  practicable,  with  the  forces  whidii  he  conld 
command. 

■ 

At  Babylon — which  also  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  tlie 
imperial  state  to  assert  its  independence — ^he  had  better  socoeii. 
Having  reduced  that  refractory  province  to  obedience,  Esarhaddon 
placed  his  son  in  command  of  it, — a  situation  in  which  he  himself  Ind 
been  placed  by  his  father  Sennacherib, — and  secured  his  govenunent 
from  further  trouble  in  that  quarter. 

Having  thus  established  his  affairs  in  the  east,  ttie  AssyxJiD 
sovereign  proceeded  to  strengthen  his  interests  in  the  west.  His 
first  step  appears  to  have  been  to  remove  a  considerable  number  of 
his  subjects  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaiin. 
to  Samaria  and  the  other  cities  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ten  Tribtf 
of  Israel. 

This  importation  of  people  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  withtbe 
capture  of  Samaria,  as  if  it  immediately  followed  that  eTent 
2  Kings  xvii,  24.  But  the  authority  of  Ezra  is  decisive  as  to  tins 
being  the  act  of  Esarhaddon.  Ezra  iv,  2.  It  was  most  probab^  id 
connexion  \nth  this  colonizing  of  the  land  of  Israel,  that  the  king  of 
Assyria  discovered  reason  to  distrust  the  fidelity  of  Mannasaek^ 
King  of  Judah :  upon  which  he  sent  the  captains  of  his  host  agumt 
him,  and  took  him  captive,  "  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  earned 
him  to  Babylon."  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11.  The  Hebrew  king  deeply 
humbled  himself  before  God  in  his  captivity,  and  the  Lord  heard  his 
prayer,  and  turned  the  heart  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  so  that  he 
released  Manasseh  from  his  prison  and  his  fetters,  and  restored  him 
again  to  his  throne,  where  he  evidenced  the  genuineness  of  his  re- 
pentance by  a  godly  life  and  a  righteous  reign. 

It  was  this  sovereign  who  ruined  the  old  palaces  of  Calah, 
which  had  been  raised  by  a  preceding  dynasty,  in  order  to  obtain 
materials  for  the  construction  of  a  p^ace  for  himself.  Of  Esar- 
haddon's  annals  very  important  portions  can  be  recovered  from  two 
cylinders  placed  in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Layard,  as  well  as 
from  numerous  clay  tablets  more  recently  found;  but  this  has  not 
yet  been  done.  Nothing  has  hitherto  been  discovered  that  refers  to 
that  most  important  part  of  his  reign  which  includes  the  captivi^ 
of  Manasseh,  and  the  transfer  of  tribes  from  the  east  to  occupy  the 
land  of  Israel,  although  records  of  these  events  may  be  expected  yet 
to  be  brought  to  light. 

Esarhaddon  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  whom  Mr.  Rawlinson  calk 
Sardanapalus  III.,  but  who  is  known  in  history  as  Nabucuodonosob. 
A  vast  number  of  relics  referring  to  his  reign  have  been  found.    In 
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ftei,  ihe  d6bris  of  the  temples  built  by  him  in  Nineveh  to  Mars  and 
to  Diana  are  literally  filled  with  day  tablets,  broken  cylinders,  and 
other  similar  relics,  covered  with  inscriptions.  Besides  the  hoards 
already  in  the  British  Museum,  thousands  yet  remain  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  this  country. 

That  portion  of  ^ese  inscriptions  which  has  been  deciphered 
refers  to  tiie  wars  which  this  monarch  waged  in  Susiana.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that,  Babylon  being  held  in  doubtful  subjection, 
and  Media  being  avowedly  independent,  it  required  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  the  imperial  power  to  keep  the  neighbouring  provinces  in 
quiet  submission.  We  consequently  hear  nothing  of  this  monarch's 
power  in  Western  Asia,  until  he  had  humbled  the  strength  of  Media. 
In  this  instance  he  was  not  the  aggressor,  but  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive. Phraortes,  King  of  the  Modes,  being  coulBdent  in  his  martial 
prowess,  marched  against  Assyria,  with  the  avowed  design  of  sub- 
duing that  empire.  The  army  of  Nabuchodonosor  met  him  in  the 
phin  of  Ragau :  for  the  Assyrian  king  had  so  fully  prepared  him- 
self to  meet  the  coming  danger,  that  he  actually  entered  the  Median 
tenriiories  before  his  enemies  had  left  them.  In  this  great  battle  the 
laag  of  Media  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  army  completely  defeated. 
Intozieated  with  his  triumph,  Nabuchodonosor  slew  his  royal  captive 
the  same  day.  He  then  led  his  army  against  Ecbatana,  the  Median 
eipital,  which  he  subdued  and  spoiled ;  and  having  completely  suc- 
seeded  in  this  campaign,  he  returned  to  Nineveh,  where  he  feasted 
Us  troops  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  Judith  i,  16 ;  ii,  1. 

Having  thus  recovered  his  supremaqr  in  the  east,  Nabuchodonosor 
in  the  following  year  sent  a  great  army,  under  Holofemes  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, into  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  establish  his  authority 
m  tiiose  parts,  and  to  chastise  those  provinces  which  had  refused  to 
finnish  tiieir  stipulated  contingent  of  forces  for  his  Median  war. 
The  first  object  of  attack  by  the  Assyrian  commander  was  the  sea- 
ooast  of  Phenicia,  which  he  completely  reduced,  and  oompelled  the 
people  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  army.  After  this,  he  was  de- 
tiined  with  his  huge  host  a  month  in  the  plain  oi  Esdraelon,  for  the 
{Revision  of  sufficient  carriages  and  maUriel  for  his  army.  He  then* 
pvooeeded  to  invest  Bethulia,  the  key  of  all  the  hill-countrjr  of  Judea. 
By  enforcing  a  strict  blockade,  and  cutting  off  the  water,  he  had  suo- 
eeeded  in  reducing  this  little  city  to  great  straits,  when  Judah  was 
siived,  and  the  As^rrian  army  ruined,  by  the  address  and  eneigy  of 
a  Hebrew  heroine.  Judith,  having  found  admission  to  the  tent  of 
Holofemes,  so  fescinated  him  with  her  charms,  that  she  obtuned  an 
opportunity  of  killing  him;  which  having  effected,  she  returned  to 
tbe  city  with  his  head  in  her  possession.    Early  on  the  following 

12 
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morning,  the  Hebrews,  dispkymg  to  the  Assyrians  die  head  of  tibeir 
general,  sallied  oat  to  attack  them,  when,  pame-stmck  and  without 
leadership,  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder ;  so  that,  instead  of  a 
battle,  it  was  the  rout  and  slaughter  of  the  Assyrian  host 

Sarac  or  Sardanapalus  II.  next  ascended  the  imperial  tfarom, 
and  had  to  direct  the  afftdrs  of  government  at  a  most  disastrous  crisis. 
By  the  death  of  Holofemes,  and  the  rout  of  his  army  in  the  west; 
the  martial  power  of  the  empire  was,  of  course,  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state.  But  what  greatly  aggravated  the  danger  of  the  new  monaich 
was  the  hct,  that  Gyaxares,  who  had  succeeded  his  fiither  Phraottes 
on  the  throne  of  Media,  proved  to  be  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  aa 
able  warrior.  Having  recovered*  and  restored  Ecbatana^  and  rs«> 
organised  the  Median  army,  he  took  advantage  of  the  loss  of  the 
Assyrian  host  at  Bethulia,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereigo,  te 
renew  hostilities  with  Assyria. 

On  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Assyrian  king  met  ha 
fi>es  in  the  field.  But  the  decay  of  imperial  power  was  now  maniftst  c 
rthe  Medes  triumphed ;  and  the  Assyrian,  having  sucoeeded  in  readi- 
4ng  flinevdi,  was  immediately  shut  up  and  besieged  in  his  capital 
'The  operations  of  this  siege  were,  however,  soon  afterward  com- 
f>letely  deranged  by  an  irruption  of  Scythians,  who,  pouring  from  the 
iiiorthwest  into  Asia^  defeated  the  Median  army,  and  completebf 
•overran  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  For  eight  years  these  bar- 
^barians  spread  themselves  through  the  east,  and  ravaged  sevenl 
(nations  in  succession,  until  such  excesses  produced  the  inevitaUe 
^results  of  disorder  and  disorganization.  Availing  himself  of  these 
indications,  Gyaxares  took  advantage  of  a  festival,  and  caused  all  tiie 
leaders  at  the  Scythians  to  be  invited  to  the  houses  of  the  Medes, 
and  there  to  be  simultaneously  destroyed.  Then,  attacking  the  dis- 
ordered and  confounded  troops,  he  drove  them  out  of  the  country. 

Delivered  from  this  evil,  the  Median  king  turned  again  to  the 
greatol^ect  which  filled  his  mind,~-the  conquest  of  Nineveh.  But, 
previously  to  the  renewal  of  his  attack,  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
Nabopolassar,  Eang  of  Babylon,  who  had  also  declared  his  country 
independent  of  Assyria.  This  alliance  was  ratified  by  a  marriage 
between  N^buchadnezsar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  and  Amytis,  the 
daughter  of  Gyaxares.  Immediately  afterward  the  confederate 
armies  proceeded  to  renew  the  si^e  of  Nineveh.  According  to 
Justin,  iiie  Assyrian  king  betrayed  the  utmost  cowardice ;  and  after 
a  feeble  resistance  burnt  himself  and  all  his  treasures,  on  a  pile 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  his  palaces. 

But  Diodoxus  has  given  a  much  more  probable  account  of  this 
-prince.     He  states  that,  relying  upon  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
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JNineyeh  Bhonld  never  be  taken  until  the  river  became  its  enemy, 
Same  did  everything  which  prudence  and  courage  could  suggest  to 
resist  the  power  of  his  foes.  He  sent  off  a  great  part  of  his  treas- 
ures, with  his  children,  to  the  care  of  his  most  intimate  friend  Cotta, 
Governor  of  Paphlagonia;  stored  up  ammunition  and  provisions  in 
abundance  for  the  siege,  and  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
set  his  enemies  at  defiance.  For  nearly  two  years  this  state  of 
things  continued,  the  besiegers  being  unable  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  city,  and  the  king  of  Assyria  being  too  feeble  to  drive 
them  from  their  post ;  until  at  length  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain 
having  &Uen  on  the  Mountains  of  Ararat,  where  the  Tigris  has  its 
head,  that  river  became  so  swollen  that  it  rose  above  its  banks,  and 
the  flood  threw  down  about  twenty  furlongs  of  the  city  wall.  The 
king,  struck  with  dismay  and  despair  at  this  unexpected  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy,  had  a  pile  prepared  in  his  palace,  and  burnt  him- 
selC  his  concubines,  and  his  treasures,  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who,  having  entered  the  city  by  die 
breach  in  the  wall,  sacked  it,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

Thus  perished  Nineveh,  after  it  had  stood  about  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  from  the  time  of  Asshur,  and  had  been  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  most  extended  empires  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  away  the  mind  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  political  and  military  fabric,  so  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  so 
distingoished  by  its  martial  prowess,  so  wonderful  in  the  literary 
and  historic  treasures  of  its  ruined  cities,  without  a  thought  respect 
iog  the  great  purposes  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  prolonged  exists 
ence  of  ibis  remarkable  empire,  and  its  connexion  with  the  elect 
people  of  God,  and  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture.  (See  Ap- 
pendix^ note  21.) 

Having  arisen  out  of  the  emigration  of  Asshur  from  his  own  ap- 
pointed territory,  in  consequence  of  the  usurpation  of  Nimrod,  As- 
syria not  only  maintained  her  existence,  but  established  her  supremaqf 
in  Asia; — was  the  f^>pointed  agent  of  Providence  in  the  subversion 
and  captivity  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ; — humbled  in  the  dust  an 
apoatate  king  of  Judah ; — and,  after  recognising  and  bowing  before 
the  aathority  of  one  of  Jehovah's  prophets  in  sackcloth  and  peni- 
tence, became  an  illustrious  subject  of  divine  prophecy,  and  verified 
in  her  history  some  of  the  most  sublime  predictions  which  ever  ema- 
uted  from  the  prescience  of  Jehovah.  Wonderful  was  Assyria  in 
her  rise, — her  power, — her  continued  supremacy ;  still  more  wonder- 
fiil  in  h^  fulfilment  of  sacred  prophecy,  and  in  sending  forth  from 
her  mined  dties,  after  an  entombment  of  twenty-four  centuries,  her 
leoords  and  annals  for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  HISTORY,  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS. 

hanam  the  Seat  of  the  fint  Pottdiluvian  Sorereigntj^-Conqnered  and  sal^jected  ta 
iisyria— Polioj  of  Auyria  toward  subject  Cotintriet— Nabohamak— The  Era  bearing 
hit  Naa*— Ha  waa  indepeadent—NADivs,  Gedtzzrus,  Pobus,  and  Juojius,  successivelj 
feifA— Maboockkpaocs  or  Mbbodaoh-Baladajt— His  Embassage  to  Hezekiah— Abohi- 
Aius— Haooa — ^Mabadach  BALDAmti — Beubus  defbated  by  AssTria— Asobdahkb — 
HABQVOLASiAft— Babylon  asserts  its  Independence — Coalition  of  Babylon  and  Media 
igainft  Nineyeh — Scjrthian  Invasion — ^Nineveh  destroyed — ^The  King  of  Egypt  de- 
feated at  Carchemish — ^Nkbuchadvxzzabt— Takes  Jerusalem— Carries  away  the  prin^ 
cipal  Tnhahitanta  into  CaptiYity—- Makes  Zedekiah  King— He  rebels— Jerusalem  again 
taken,  and  destroyed— Tyre  taken,  after  a  ^ege  of  Thirteen  Years— Egypt  conquered 
— Neibaehadnessar  greatly  improves  Babylon  by  many  Splendid  Erections — ^Nebnchad- 
ittsar'a  Dream  of  the  Great  Image— Explained  by  Daniel— Its  wonderful  Reyelations 
—The  Goldan  Image — Extraordinary  Measures  adopted  for  its  Dedication — Heroion 
«f  the  Three  Hebrews— Glorious  Bevelation  of  the  Son  of  God— Important  Resulta  of 
this  Dfrisa  Interposition— The  Dream  of  a  Great  Tree— Its  Interpretation  and  Accona- 
pUshmeBl^Noble  Acknowledgment  of  the  King— His  Prophecy  and  Death— Evil- 
MBKn>ACH  King— Liberates  Jehoiachin  from  PrisoiH^Neriglissar  reigns — ^Forms  a 
Combination  against  Media— He  is  slain  in  Battle— Labobosabchod  reigns— The  Bxl- 
«****»  of  the  Book  of  Daniel — His  Youth  and  Crueity-^e  profanes  the  Sacred 
VfiMili  la  alaln— Dauus  takes  the  Kingdom,  and  appoints  LABTmsrus  '^^ceroy  of 
Bihjioii — He  niles  sulgeet  to  Media— Declares  himself  independent— Is  defeated  la 
Battle— Btfig^on  taken  by  Ctbub— Labynetus  taken  at  Borsippa,  and  sent  into  Cttr- 
■MBl^^Tnrmiaation  of  the  Babylonian  Monarchy. 

Thi  histoiy  of  Babylon  stands  inyested  with  special  and  peculiar 
interest^  in  consequence  of  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  most 
ienrible  calamity  inflicted  on  the  Hebrew  people,  during  the  extended 
period  to  which  this  volume  refers. 

This  country,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  volume,  (Patriarchal 
Age,  pp.  481-434,)  was  the  seat  of  the  first  kingly  government 
ei^lished  in  tike  world  after  the  flood.  But»  as  there  detailed, 
Babylon  was  conquered  by  Belus  or  Ninus,  and  added  as  a  province 
to  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  was  in  this  state  at  the  period  when  we 
tre  caDed  to  resume  its  history. 

It  must^  however,  be  remembered,  that  in  these  ancient  times  the 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  a  country  did  not  prevent  its  retaining 
its  separate  national  existence  and  government.  No  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  to  merge  all  the  countries  subdued  by  As- 
syria into  one  united  and  compact  government.  The  kings  of  the 
several  lands  were  allowed  to  reign,  on  their  declaring  their  allegiance 
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to  the  imperial  throne,  and  furnishing  to  the  sovereign  the  reqcdred 
tribute.  When  this  promise  ^as  not  kept,  and  the  contumacy  of 
the  vassal  king  brought  down  i;pon  him  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
imperial  army,  no  change  was  made  in  the  ruling  policy.  The 
rebellious  chief,  with  his  family  and  friends,  if  not  put  to  death,  was 
removed  in  chsuns,  and  another  person  appointed  king  of  the  subject 
country  in  his  stead. 

This  practice  renders  it  extremely  difecult  to  elicit  with  accuracy 
the  precise  times  when 'important  countries,  such  as  Babylon,  Media^ 
and  others,  really  obtained  their  independence,  as  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  clumed  this  privilege  long  before  the  imperial  state 
would  recognise  it.  This  was  the  case  in  respect  of  Babylon;  and 
many  writers,  overlooking  this  circumstance,  have  been  led  into 
serious  errors. 

The  first  of  those  kings  who  ruled  in  Babylon,  after  its  subjection 
to  Assyria,  of  whom  we  have  any  definite  information,  was  Nabo- 
NASSAR.  He  ascended  the  throne  B.  G.  747 ;  and  made  the  period 
of  his  accession  to  the  regal  dignity  the  commencement  of  the  &mous 
Kabonassarean  Era;  (see  Appendix^  note  22;)  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian,  completes  the  fbuf  gieat 
cardinal  eras  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  The  principle  of  lids 
era  was  an  avoidance  of  intercalary  days.  The  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  with  five  supernumerary  days ; 
and  was  in  consequence  very  convenient  for  astrohomical  calculations, 
and  for  this  reason  was  adopted  by  the  early  Greek  astronomers. 

As  Babylon  rose  into  prominence  and  power  under  the  rule  of 
this  sovereign,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  led  to  conjecture  that  Nabo- 
nassar  was  a  younger  son  of  Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  who,  it  is  sup- 
posed, left  the  imperial  crown  to  his  eldest  son,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
the  throne  of  Babylon  to  Nabonassar.  But  this  conjecture,  wUch 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  Hales  and  other  learned  men,  has  no 
solid  foundation  in  history.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  and  is  attested 
by  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the  Astronomical  Canon,  that  Babylon 
had  always  kings  of  her  own  from  the  earliest  times.  And  as  Clin- 
ton truly  observes,  "  These  kings  were  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  sometimes  independent;  but  they  never  acquired 
extensive  dominion  till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Nabonassar 
was  independent." — Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i,  p.  278.  Respecting  this 
reign  no  further  information  of  importance  can  be  obtained. 

Nabonassar  was  succeeded  by  Nadius,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
two  years ;  and  he  was  followed  by  Chinzirus  and  Pobus,  each  of 
whom  ruled  five  years.  JuGiEUS  then  ascended  the  throne,  and 
reigned  five  years.    Nothing  whatever  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
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lespeeting  the  pablic  or  personal  history  of  these  kings.  Nor  is  it 
probftble  that  their  names,  as  here  given,  are  tiiose  by  which  they 
were  known  in  their  own  country,  since  these  bear  no  affinity  to  tt^ 
Chaldee  or  Assyrian  names. 

MuELDOCSMPADUS  sncceedcd  Jogsens.  He  is  certainly  the  Mero- 
dadh-Baladan  of  Holy  Scriptmre;  and  is  the  first  king  of  Babylon 
who  is  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  having  had  any  intercourse 
with  the  Hebrew  nation.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that^  op  to 
this  time,  Nabonassar  and  his  successors  had  ruled  in  Babylon  vir- 
toally  independent  of  Assyria;  alihouj;^  it  is  equally  probable  that 
this  independence  was  never  proclaimed  at  Babylon,  nor  acknowl- 
edged at  Nineveh.  This  prince  appears  to  be  the  first  Babylonian 
nder  who  directed  his  atmtion  to  the  extension  of  his  dominion  in 
Western  Asia.  Having  informed  himself  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea^  and  having  heard  that 
Heiekiah  Eong  of  Judah  had  recovered  from  a  dangerous  iUness,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Hebrew  monarch,  congratulating  him  on 
his  restoration  to  health.  The  king  of  Babylon  alleged  that  he  was 
induced  to  send  this  embassy  mainly  by  a  desire  to  have  some  ex- 
planation of  the  sun's  wonderful  retrocession,  as  a  sign  of  the  Hebrew 
king's  recovery.  2  Chron.  xx;xi\,  31. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
Chaldsean  monarch  to  tiiis  step  went  far  beyond  mere  kindly  compli- 
ment or  scientific  curiosity.  Babylon  at  tiiis  time  was  beginning  to 
fed  a  rivalry  with  Ninevd^ ;  and  undoubtedly,  in  this  visit  to  Judea^ 
it  was  intended  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  most 
powerful  king  of  Western  Asia.  The  sculptures  recently  discovered 
amo^  the  Assyrian  ruins  cast  important  light  u^on  tiiis  event. 
They  inform  us  that  after  Sennacherib  had  lost  his  great  army  in 
his  celebrated  campaign  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he  prosecuted  a 
series  of  wars  against  this  Babylonish  monarch,  until  he  had  driven 
him  out  of  the  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  "  beyond 
the  sea."  The  juxtaposition  of  these  events  is  remarkable.  Sen- 
naeherib's  army  is  destroyed,  and  he  returns  in  disgrace  and  conAi- 
tion.  Heiekif^  is  taken  sick,  and  recovers.  Merodach-Baladaa 
sends  his  messengers  to  tibe  Hebrew  court: — ^while,  the  Assyrian 
king  having  in  some  measure  repaired  his  loss,  and  organized  a 
military  foroe,  the  first  object  to  whidi  he  directs  his  attention  is  a 
war  with  this  king  of  Babylon,  whom  he  succeeds  in  driving  out  of 
the  country. 

The  Assyrian  inscriptions  state  that^  having  driven  out  Merodach- 
Baladan,  Sennadierib  appointed  his  son  Esarfaaddon  to  rule  in 
Babylon,— -a  fiwrt  which  stUl  further  confirms  the  jealousy  which  the 
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intercourse  between  Babylon  and  Judah  had  excited  in  the  inqpexial 
court  The  name  of  Abchianub,  howe\'er,  staodfl  in  the  list  as  the 
next  king ;  but  no  account  whatever  of  his  reign  has  been  preserrei 
He  was  succeeded  by  Hagisa,  who  reigned  thirty  days :  then  fid- 
lowed  Mabadach  Baldaxes.  a  fingment  of  Berosus,  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  casts  some  light  on  this  period.  It  says  thit 
Archianus  was  brother  of  Esarhaddon,  and  ruleil  in  Babylon  as  hii 
viceroy;  but  that  Hagisa,  or  Acises,  expelled  him  from  ttie  country, 
and  seized  the  reins  of  government;  and  that  this  usurper,  after  a 
brief  rule  of  thirty  days,  was  slain  by  Maradach,  who  maintained 
himself  in  possession  of  power  six  months,  when  he  was  in  turn  cut 
off  by  Bbubus. 

After  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  king  of  Assyria^  having 
resolved  to  reduce  this  refractory  country  to  obedience,  collected  his 
forces,  defeated  Belibus,  the  usurper  of  Babylon,  and  carried  him 
prisoner  into  Assyria.  Babylon  was  thus  again  frilly  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  supreme  state.  It  appears,  from  isolated  notices 
of  the  fact,  that  Esarhaddon,  in  order  to  secure  this  noble  city  and 
wealthy  province  to  his  dominion,  sent  his  son  Apronadius,  or 
AsoBDANBS,  to  gpvem  Babylon.  His  rule  is  set  down  as  haviqg 
continued  six  years. 

From  this  period  to  the  accession  of  Nabopolassar,  we  have  no 
further  information  beyond  a  mere  list  of  the  names  of  the  kingp 
and  the  length  of  their  reigns.  (See  Appendix,  note  23.)  It  seems 
highly  probable  that,  during  most  of  the  intervening  period,  Baby- 
lon was  subject  to  Nineveh.  This  was  certainly  the  case  B.  C.  675, 
since  about  this  time,  when  the  king  of  Assyria  subdued  Manasseh, 
King  of  Judah,  and  led  him  into  captivity,  he  took  him,  not  to  Nine- 
veh, but  to  Babylon.  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11. 

The  accession  of  Nabopolassar  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  political  progress  and  power  of 
this  state.  This  fact  is  so  prominent  in  ancient  annals,  that  Jack- 
son calls  him  **  the  first  king  and  founder  of  the  state.''  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  progress  was  greatly  favoured  by  ex- 
ternal causes.  At  this  period  the  rising  power  of  the  Modes  had 
rendered  them  formidable  enemies  to  the  Assyrian  sovereign.  Baby- 
lon took  advantage  of  this  to  assert  its  independence. 

As  described  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  siege  of  Nineveh  was 
interrupted  by  the  sweeping  incursion  of  the  Scythians,  which  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Babylon  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  defence 
of  his  own  country.  After  this  storm  had  passed  away,  he  again 
joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Modes,  and  effected  the  entire 
destruction  of  Nineveh.    This  event  occurred  B.  C.  606.    Herodotus 
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does  not  mention  the  presenoe  of  tiie  Babylonians  in  this  siege ;  but 
Tobit  distinctly  refers  the  oaptnre  of  Nineveh  to  the  joint  forces  of 
Media  and  Babylon.  Tobit  xiv,  15. 

Pending  these  preparations  agunst  Nineveh  by  the  united  Modes 
and  Bal^kmians,  the  king  of  Bg^t  thought  this  a  favonrable  oppor- 
tanity  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  ascendency  in  the  east.  He 
aeomrdingly  transported  an  army  into  Palestine,  where  he  was  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  fi^t  his  passage  through  a  Jewish  army  under 
Joaiah,  King  of  Judah.  The  result  of  this  conflict  has  been  ah*eady 
detailed.  (Hebrew  People,  p.  842.)  Having  overcome  this  oppo- 
sition, the  king  of  Egypt  marched  against  Garchemish  on  the  Eu- 
]dirate8.  The  united  army  before  Nineveh  could  not  be  diverted 
from  their  purpose  by  this  invasion,  and  this  very  important  city 
and  military  station  was  consequently  suffered  to  Ml  into  the  hands 
of  Pharaoh-Necho.  2  Kings  xxiii,  29;  2  Ghron.  xxxv,'20.  After 
this  success,  the  Egyptian  sovereign  returned,  securing  Syria  and 
Pdestine  in  subjection  to  his  authority  by  the  way.  In  order  to 
ttis,  he  appeared  before  Jerusalem  within  three  months  after  Jehoa- 
baa  had  ascended  the  throne,  and,  removing  him  from  the  govern- 
ment, he  placed  his  brother  Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoi- 
akim,  on  the  throne  in  his  stead,  and  carried  Jehoahaz  in  chains  to 

%ypt. 

Nineveh  having  fidlen  before  the  power  of  the  combined  forces, 
ttd  die  territories  west  of  the  Euphrates  being  assigned  to  the 
hog  of  Babylon,  as  his  portion  of  the  empire,  Nabopolassar  sent 
Ua  son  with  a  great  army  to  establish  his  power  in  these  parts. 
The  king  of  Egypt,  being  informed  of  this  purpose,  hastened  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  which  he  acquired  in  the  east.  But  his 
eints  were  vain.  His  army  was  smitten  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(Jer.  xlvi,  2-10,)  who  pursued  his  enemy  through  Syria,  Palestine, 
ind  even  onto  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  complete  success  of  the 
jooihful  Babylonish  chief  in  this  campaign  is  described  with  equal 
brevity  and  force  by  the  sacred  writer :  "  The  king  of  Egjrpt  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
taken  firom  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  2  Kings  xxiv,  7.  It  was  during 
this  progress  of  the  Babylonish  army  that  the  Rechabites  took 
refiige  within  fhe  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Jer.  xxxv. 

We  have  not  very  ample  particulars  of  this  campaign.  But  it  is 
fidly  apparent  that  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this  occasion  became  master 
of  Jerusalem,  and  put  Jehoiakim  in  chains,  with  the  purpose  of 
taking  him  as  a  captive  to  Babylon ;  and  that  the  king  of  Judah  in 
Mb  distress  so  humbled  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  conqueror. 
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that  Nebuchadneziar  restored  him  to  the  government  as  Us 
having  first  exacted  an  oath  of  feal^  from  him.  Daniel  and  his 
companions,  with  many  others  of  tiie  noble  fiunilies  of  Jndea,  mme 
at  this  time  carried  away  into  Babylon.  # 

Whilst  Nbbuohadnezkab  was  thus  employed  in  establishing  the 
power  of  Babylon  in  Western  Asia,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  his  father:  upon  which,  leaving  the  main  body  of  his  army 
under  the  command  of  his  officers,  and  giving  into  their  care  the 
captives  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  Syrians,  Phenicians,  and 
Jews,  that  they  might  conduct  them  to  Babylonia^  he  hastened 
across  the  desert  by  the  nearest  course,  with  only  a  few  ^^^"dsntft, 
to  his  capital.  Here  he  found  that  order  had  been  preserved;  and 
he  immediately  entered  upon  the  gpvemment  of  the  kingdont  He 
now  dispersed,  into  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  captives  whom 
he  had  taken,  and  adorned  the  temple  of  Belus  with  the  spoils  of  the 
war.  (Berosus  apud  Josephum,  Ck>ntra  Apion.,  lib.  i,  cap.  19.) 

For  three  years  Jehoiakim  faithfully  sent  his  promised  tribute; 
but  afterward,  being  encouraged  to  resistance  by  a  new  alliance  with 
Fsammuthis,  King  of  Egypt,  who  had  just  then  succeeded  his 
&1her,  he  refused  any  further  submission  to  the  king  of  Bsbyloa. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  either  sacred  or  profiine  history,  thst 
[Nebuchadnezzar  was  able  at  the  moment  to  chastise  this  insub- 
ordination of  the  Hebrew  king.  But  it  seems  probable,  that  he 
ordered  his  lieutenants  in  those  quarters  to  assail  and  harass  the 
refractory  sovereign.  This  seems  clearly  indicated  by  tiie  sacred 
writer.  2  Kings  xxiv,  2.  While  engaged  in  this  warfare,  Jehdskim 
died ;  but  in  what  manner  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  respecting  him 
was  fulfilled  does  not  appear.  Jer.  xxii,  18,  19 ;  xxxvi,  30. 

On  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  his  son  Jehoiachin  succeeded  him. 
This  prince  had,  however,  ruled  but  three  months,  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  before  Jeru- 
salem. Hopeless  of  resisting  such  power,  the  Hebrew  submitted, 
and  "  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his 
servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  officers."  2  Kings  xxiv,  12.  By 
this  ready  submission  he  saved  his  life :  for  Nebuchadnezzar  "  car- 
ried away  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  the  king's  mother,  and  the 
king's  wives."  Verse  15.  On  this  occasion,  also,  "  all  the  princes, 
and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  even  ten  thousand  captives,  and 
the  craftsmen  and  smiths  a  thousand,  and  all  that  were  strong  and 
apt  for  war,"  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  2  Bangs  xxiv,  passim. 
Hebrew  People,  p.  349. 

Having  thus  prostrated  the  power  of  the  Hebrew  state,  and  car- 
ried away  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the 
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tanple  and  the  palace  and  the  spoil  of  tlie  city,  leaying  none  behind 
but  "  tiie  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land/'  JNebnchadnezzar 
took  Mattaniah,  the  nnole  of  the  deposed  king,  and,  changing  his 
name  to  Zedekiah,  made  him  swear  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  not  to 
rebel  against  him,  nor  to  help  the  Egyptians.  2  Ghron.  xxxvi,  13 ; 
£a^.  zvii,  13-16;  Esdras  i,  48;  2  Kings  zz,  17. 

It  does  not  dearly  appear  in  what  martial  enterprises  the  king  of 
Babykm  was  employed  ddring  several  years  after  this  event.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  occupied  in  the  conquest  of  some  of  tho$e  natiouf 
so  signally  set  forth  in  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  xxv,  18-26 ; 
^most  likely,  those  nearest  to  Babylon. 

No  portion  of  the  wonderful  incidents  connected  with  this  reign 
is  more  remarkable,  than  the  precision  with  which  the  rising  power 
of  Babylon  is  made  the  subject  of  sacred  prophecy.  A  collection  of 
these  predictions  in  order  is  well  worthy  of  very  serious  attention; 
and  sbows  how  wonderfully  the  prescience  of  Jehovah  was  mani* 
fested  in  the  providential  government  of  the  world  at  this  period.* 
Jeremiah,  indeed,  announced  with  the  most  wonderful  exactness  the 
opknts  of  this  king ;  and  that  not  only  verbally,  but  on  some  occa* 
riona  by  the  most  significant  types  and  figures.  For  instance :  when 
the  kingB  of  tiie  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Tynans,  and  Zidonians  were 
uBiBg  all  their  influence  to  induce  Zedekiah  to  join  them  in  a  coali- 
tion against  Nebudiadneszar,  Jeremiah  sent  to  each  of  the  ambas* 
fladora  of  these  nations,  then  at  the  court  of  Jerasalem  for  this 
prnpose^  yokes  and  bonds,  as  a  present  to  their  sovereigns,  with  thia 
dedwation:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel; 
Thus  riiall  ye  say  unto  your  masters ;  I  have  made  the  earth,  the 
man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power  and 
by  my  ootstretdied  arm,  and  have  given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet 
anto  me.  And  now  have  I  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of 
Nebodiadnezsar  the  Eling  of  Babylon,  my  servant.  And  all  nations 
diall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  until  the  very  time  of 
his  land  eome.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  nation  and  kingdom 
which  will  not  serve  the  same  Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  of  Babylon, 
and  that  will  not  put  their  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  King  of 
Babykm,  that  nation  will  I  punish,  saith  the  Lord,  with  the  sword, 
ind  with  the  fiunine,  and  with  the  pestilence,  until  I  have  consumed 
diem  by  lus  hand.''  Jer.  xxvii,  4-8. 

Such  interposition  must  not  only  have  greatly  afibcted  the  amount 
ni  resistance  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  Ghaldiean  conqueror, 
but  also  have  g^ven  him  great  encouragement  in  tiie  prosecution  of 
ids  plans  for  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  his  dominions. 

Tet  all  this  was  insufficient  to  induce  even  Zedekiah  to  render  a 
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irillmg  subjection  to  Nebnehadnenar.  The  dimen  and  soreeren 
of  these  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  fidse  proph^  who  sur- 
rounded the  person  of  Zedekiah,  united,  on  the  oontrary,  to  assure 
the  confederate  princes  of  success  in  their  effort.  Jer.  xzrii,  9,  14. 
Under  this  influence,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  when  Ae  king 
of  Egypt  joined  them,  measures  were  taken  by  these  princes  for  the 
promotion  of  their  object.  This  was  soon  made  known  to  Nebudiad- 
nezzar,  who  immediately  collected  an  army  ahd  marched  into  Syria. 
Here,  when  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  roads  diverged  to  Rab- 
bath,  the  capital  of  Ammon,  and  to  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Babylon 
halted,  and  proceeded  to  ascertain  by  divination  which  way  he  should 
take.  Arrows,  teraphim,  and  sacrificial  victims,  were  all  employed ; 
(Ezek.  xzi,  21, 22;)  and  the  result  of  this  process  was  a  determination 
to  advance  upon  Jerusalem.  In  his  progress  the  Babylonian  long 
took  several  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah ;  after  which  he  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  simultaneously  investing  Lachish  and  Azekah  with 
•other  divisions  of  his  army. 

Pharaoh-Hophra,  who  now  reigned  in  Egypt,  was  at  the  same 
time  inordinately  vain  of  his  power,  (Herodotus,  Euterpe,  cap.  169; 
Ezek.  xxix,)  and  the  most  important  member  of  the  alliance  of 
western  states,  which  had  united  to  resist  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the  Chaldean  king.  On  hearing  of  this  invasion  he  immediately 
marched  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem.  But  in  this  instance, 
also,  the  repeated  predictions  of  the  prophets  were  verified :  for  no 
sooner  had  Nebuchanezzar  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  4»  meet 
the  Ep;yptians,  than  Pharaoh  at  once  retreated  before  him,  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  returned  into  his  own  country. 

Nebuchadnezzar  hastened  back  to  the  Hebrew  capital,  which,  after 
holding  out  for  eighteen  months,  was  taken.  Zedekiah  endeavoured 
to  escape  by  night  with  his  sons  and  chief  oflBcers ;  but  he  was  pur- 
sued, overtaken  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  carried  into  the  presence 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  at  Riblah,  in  Syria;  where  the  conqueror 
caused  his  two  sons  to  be  slain  before  his  eyes,  and  then  punished 
him,  in  a  way  frequently  employed  toward  rebellious  vassals,  by 
putting  out  his  eyes,  and  sending  him  in  chains  to  Babylon.  (See 
Appendix,  note  24.)  Having  completely  destroyed  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  carried  off  all  the  wealth  of  the  land  as  spoil, 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  captives,  Nebuchadnezzar 
directed  the  operations  of  his  army  against  the  surrounding  countries. 
Rabbath,  too,  was  destroyed,  and  its  princes  carried  into  captivity, 
while  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Edomites,  Arabs,  and  Syrians  were 
also  devastated  and  spoiled ;  according  to  the  declarations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  sacred  prophets  respecting  these  nations.     See 
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Nahum  iii,  8-10;  JeremUi  zliii,  8-13;  xUv,  27-30;  xlvi,  13-26; 
Eaekiel  zziz,  80-32.  Returning  to  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar 
dedioated  the  spoil  to  his  idol  deities,  distributed  his  captives  in 
diflSerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  recruited  his  army  for  the  next 
cunpaigjn. 

The  following  year  Nebuchadnezzar  began  his  military  operations 
by  ibe  aiq^  of  Tyre.  In  this,  as  in  other  parts,  the  conqueror's 
progress,  ihe  difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  and  his  ultimate  success, 
¥ere  distinctly  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  two  years  before  he 
entered  upon  it.  Ezek.  xxvi ;  zxviii.  This  is  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable sieges  on  record,  and  exhibited  equal  determination  and 
constancy  in  the  attack  and  defence.  Thirteen  years  of  unavailing 
effort  were  expended^  on  this  wealthy  commercial  city;  but  in  the 
fourteenth  yeax  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  its  unwearied  foe.  The  city, 
thus  taken  and  totally  destroyed,  stood  on  the  mainland :  it  was  never 
rebuilt. 

The  attention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  turned  to  Egypt,, 
which  he  ravaged,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter.  (Page  97.)  As 
this  &ct  was  so  discreditable  to  their  nation,  the  Egyptian  annalists 
did  not  record  it ;  and  in  consequence  we  have  no  mention  of  the  event 
by  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  or  Strabo.  A  similar  silence  is  maintained 
respecting  the  catastrophe  of  the  Red  Sea.  Berosus,  however,  affirms 
that  Nebudbadnezzar  "  subdued  Egypt,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Arabia,  and 
excelled  in  warlike  exploits  all  the  Babylonian  and  Ghaldaean  kings 
who  reigned  before  him."  As  already  mentioned,  (page  98,) 
Hegaathenes  asserted  his  conquest  of  Libya ;  ( Josephus,  Contra  Api* 
onem,  lib.  i,  cap.  19;)  and  Syncellua  says  that  the  ancient  Phenician 
historians  related  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
all  Phenicia.  (Syncellus,  Ghronog.,  p.  221.) 

Having  thus  completely  subdued  all  Western  Asia,  and  freed 
himself  fix>in  every  apprehension  of  trouble  on  the  side  of  Egypt, 
the  king  of  Babylon  returned  with  his  army,  laden  with  spoils,  to 
his  capital  He  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 
Everywhere  his  power  prevailed.  In  the  east,  if  Uie  Modes  main- 
tained a  show  of  independence,  it  was  merely  nominal ;  and  was 
aDowod,  because  of  the  intin^te  family  relationship  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns,  Nebuchadnezzar  having  married  a  sister 
of  the  king  of  Media.  (See  Appendix,  note  25.)  In  every  other 
direction,  from  Egypt  and  Uie  Mediterranean  to  the  extreme  east, 
the  Babylonish  power  prevailed.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  commenced 
great  alterations  and  improvements  in  his  capital,  even  before  he 
entered  upon  the  si^  of  Tyre.  He  now  completed  these  stupendous 
worka,  which,  have  idwajs  been  considered  among  the  most  remaj^k-: 
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able  erections  of  the  world.  Berosus  thus  speaks  of  them :  "  Wh«& 
he  had  thus  admirably  fortified  the  city,  and  had  magnificentiy 
adorned  the  gates,  he  added  also  a  new  palace  to  those  in  which  his 
forefathers  had  dwelt,  adjoining  them,  but  exceeding  them  in  height 
and  splendour.  Any  attempt  to  describe  it  would  be  tedious.  la 
this  palace  he  erected  very  high  walks,  supported  by  stone  pillars; 
and  by  planting  what  was  called  a '  pensile  paradise,'  and  repkniahing 
it  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  he  rendered  tiie  prospect  an  exact  resem- 
blance of  a  mountainous  country.  This  he  did  to  gratify  his  queen, 
because  she  had  been  brought  up  in  Media^  and  was  fond  of  a 
mountainous  situation." — Cory's  Fragments,  p.  40.  (See  Appendix, 
note  26.) 

Having  thus  fortified  and  beautified  his  csfita^  Nebuehadnenar 
resolved  to  take  the  most  efiective  measures  for  the.  consolidation 
of  his  power  and  the  perpetuation  of  his  empire.  While  occupied  in 
this  manner,  lying  on  his  bed,  and  revolving  these  matters  in  his 
mind,  he  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  very  remarkable  dream,  whidi,  on 
his  awaking,  rested  with  unusual  weight  on  his  mind.  Fully  believ- 
ing,  in  accordance  with  the  national  fiuth,  tiiat  such  visions  were 
intended  to  convey  important  information  respecting  future  events^' 
the  king  immedii^Iy  summoned  to  his  presence  the  chief  of  fab 
soothsayers,  astrologers,  and  magicians,  and  required  them  to  teU 
him  his  dream  and  its  interpretation.  The  policy  of  the  king  in 
this  instance  is  fully  explained  by  his  language.  He  distrusted  the 
fidelity  of  these  sages,  and  felt  convinced  that  the  same  amount  of 
supernatural  wisdom  which  would  enable  them  to  give  an  authorised 
interpretation,  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  declare  the 
dream ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  his  knowledge  would  enable  him  to 
test  their  fidelity ;  but,  in  the  former,  he  would  have  no  proof  that 
their  interpretation  was  anything  more  than  mere  pretence. 

The  wise  men  were  confounded  by  this  strange  procedure,  and 
promptly  confessed  their  utter  inability  to  comply  with  his  demand. 
This  so  incensed  the  disappointed  monarch,  ihaX  he  ordered  all  the 
wise  men  to  be  slain.  Prior  to  this,  Daniel  and  his  three  Hebrew 
companions,  having  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  were  enrolled  among  the  number  of  the  members 
of  this  sage  body.  When,  therefore,  the  officer  of  the  guard,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  king's  command,  was  collecting  all  the  wise  men  of  Bab- 
ylon preparatory  to  their  execution,  he  had  to  include  Daniel  and  his 
firiends,  informing  them  at  the  same  time  of  their  danger  and  of  its 
cause.  Daniel  expostulated  respecting  the  hastiness  of  the  measure, 
and  b^ged  for  time,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  furnish  the  required 
information.    This  respite  was  granted;  and  the  prophet  and  his 
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tfsoeimtes  gave  themselves  to  etmest  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would 
give  to  Daniel  the  knowledge  necessary  to  save  them  from  the 
impending  doom.  Their  prayer  was  answered.  The  secret  was 
revealed  unto  Daniel  in  a  night- vision ;  and  he  accordingly  presented 
himself  before  the  king,  and  told  him  that  he  had  seen  in  his  dream 
a  great  and  terrible  image,  the  head  of  which  was  of  fine  gold,  the 
breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  legs 
of  iron,  while  the  feet  were  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay.  Aston- 
ished as  the  kmg  was  at  hearing  this  exact  description  of  his  dream, 
be  was  still  more  so  at  its  interpretation.  Daniel — having  assured 
him  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  wisdom  that  he  had  attained  the 
knowledge  of  this  secret;  but  by  the  special  gift  of  God,  who  had 
given  ibe  dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  that  he  might  make 
known  to  the  king  what  should  come  to  pass  hereafter— proceeded 
to  unfold  the  divine  teaching  thus  symbolically  conveyed. 

Addressing  Nebuchadnesxar  as  a  king  of  kings,  possessing  bound- 
less power,  dignity,  and  glory,  by  the  direct  and  immediate  gift  of 
the  Qtod  of  heaven,  Daniel  told  him  that  he  was  the  head  of  gold; 
imi,  after  him,  another  kingdom  should  arise,  inferior  to  him,  as  silver 
is  to  gold;  and  afterward  a  third  kingdom,  of  brass,  should  bear 
rale  over  the  earth ;  that  at  last  a  fourth  kingdom,  strong  as  iron, 
dumld  put  forth  its  power,  and  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  remark- 
able for  invincible  power  and  incurable  intestine  disunion ;  and  that, 
daring  the  period  and  rule  of  this  fourth  kingdom,  the  God  of  heaven 
ibonkl  aet  up  a  kingdom,  which,  unlike  all  these  successive  transitory 
thrones,  should  embrace  the  whole  earth,  and  continue  to  the  end  of 
tkeworkL 

li  ia  scarcely  possible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  form  any  reason- 
aUe  eoneepiion  of  the  amount  of  information  thus  conveyed  to  the 
Bind  of  this  proud  king.  He  must,  at  least,  have  been  deeply  im- 
pnased  with  the  magnitude  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  power.  He 
most  have  felt  that  a  prescient  and  omnipotent  Power  ruled  in  this 
etfth,  before  whom  all  human  policy  and  martial  prowess  were  as 
■otbing ;  and  tibat  this  Power  had  decreed  but  a  temporary  duration 
to  his  kingdom,  extensive  and  elevated  as  it  was ;  that  there  should 
be  a  aaooeaaiou  of  four  prevailing  monarchies,  which  should  exercise 
paramount  supremacy  in  the  earth ;  and  that,  under  the  last  of  these, 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  should  be  established  in  the  world. 

Mo  notion  respecting  antiquity  is  more  unfounded  than  the  sup- 
pOfitioD,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  courtiers  would  be  at  a 
loia  to  understand  this  announcement  From  the  earliest  ages,  the 
irimitive  promise  lived  in  the  memory  and  hope  of  mankind :  and 
Ae  form  ib  aaamned  throughout  successive  generations  was, — that  a 
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divine  person,  or  "  Son,"  should  appear,  who,  sabduing  all  evil  powen, 
would  establish  one  united  and  perpetual  sovereignty  in  the  earth. 
The  interpretation  of  the  king's  dream,  tiierefore,  was  calculated— 
and,  very  probably,  was  designed — to  remove  those  vain-gkniooB 
thoughts  which  had  occupied  his  mind,  and  to  assure  him  that,  so 
far  from  his  own  being  the  great  and  long-expected  sovereignty,  bis 
kingdom  was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  three  others,  each  wieldiiig 
universal  dominion,  before  the  promised  kingdom  of  God  would 
come ;  and  that,  when  at  length  it  was  set  up,  it  should  be  so  divens, 
in  its  character  and  constitution,  from  all  these,  that  it  would  break 
in  pieces  and  destroy  all  these  kingdoms,  and  stand  forevsr. 
Dan.  ii. 

The  revelations  thus  given  by  Daniel  to  the  king  were  so  satis- 
factory, that  he  raised  the  prophet  to  the  highest  honour,  gave  him 
great  gifts,  and  appointed  him  Rab  Mao,  or  chief  of  all  the  wise 
men,  and  ruler  over  the  province  of  Babylon.  Daniel  immediatdy 
promoted  his  three  friends  to  offices  of  trust  and  honour  in  tto 
government  of  the  province  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 

Our  next  information  respecting  this  reign  announces  the  ereotiou 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  a  golden  image,  of  great  height  and  splendour. 
This  was  set  up  in  the  plains  of  Dura  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 
The  simple  addition  of  an  image,  even  a  large  and  golden  one,  to  the 
objects  already  worshipped  in  a  country  so  devoted  to  idolatry  as 
Babylonia,  would  of  itself  excite  no  surprise,  and  scarcely  call  for 
observation.  In  this  case,  however,  there  are  many  extraordinaiy 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  king  summoned,  to  meet  him 
at  the  dedication  of  this  image,  "  the  princes,  the  governors,  and  cap- 
tains, the  judges,  the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  tiie  sheri£b,  and  all 
the  rulers  of  the  provinces."  Now,  in  an  empire  so  extensive  as  that 
of  Babylon,  and  so  recently  constituted,  a  measure  of  this  kind  must 
not  only  have  involved  great  cost,  inconvenience,  and  waste  of  tjme, 
but  must,  especially  in  recently- subdued  countries,  have  been  con- 
nected with  some  danger.  This  is  so  evident  that  it  must  be  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  nothing  but  a  great  and  urgent  reason  would 
have  led  to  such  an  abstraction  of  all  the  government  stalT,  and  the 
elite  of  all  the  officers  of  the  empire  from  their  post  of  duty,  that 
they  might  meet  together  on  this  occasion. 

The  motive  which  operated  in  the  mind  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was, 
however,  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  adopt  this  course :  and  this  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  he  aimed  at  something  more  than  the 
addition  of  one  more  image  to  the  Pantheon  of  Babylonia.  Whether 
the  exposition  given  in  a  preceding  volume  (Hebrew  People, 
pp.  396,  586-589)  be  received  or  rejected,  I  think  it  must  be 
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admitted  tfaftt  the  king  was  moved  to  adopt  this  course  by  some 
strong  desire  to  bring  the  united  religious  faith  and  feeling  of  his 
oiEeers  everywhere  to  bear  upon  their  fealty  to  him,  and  to  promote 
the  ooDSolicbtion  of  his  empire  by  this  means. 

Whatever  mi^t  have  been  tiie  king's  motive  in  all  this  great 
efort^  it  led  to  marvellous  consequences.  The  pious  determination 
of  die  three  Hebrew  youths  was  formed;  and  they  refused  com- 
pliance with  the  royal  mandate,  to  "  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden 
image."  They  were  in  consequence  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace. 
fitmck  with  such  remarkable  conduct,  and  enraged  at  diis  resist- 
anee  to  his  authority,  Nebuchadnessar  carefully  watched  the  execu- 
tixm  of  the  punishment  -  While  thus  occupied,  he  was  amazed  beyond 
measure  to  find  that  the  fire  had  no  power  on  the  bodies  of  the  con- 
demned m&L  Thdr  bonds,  indeed,  were  burned  oS,  but  their  per- 
sons and  their  clothes  remained  unharmed  by  the  destroying  element ; 
and  they  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Stranger 
even  than  all  was  the  appearance  of  a  divine  person,  walking  in 
eompany  with  them  through  the  fire,  whom  the  terrified  king,  either 
9kwik  by  the  disj^y  of  some  well-known  sign  or  appearance,  or 
iMi^t  by  an  immediate  afflatus  from  heaven,  at  once  recognised  aa 
IBB  Son  ov  (tod. 

Whatever  personal,  political,  or  religious  design,  then,  was  eon- 
tsnqpbted  in  the  collection  of  this  great  assembly,  it  could  have  be^it 
but  partially  secured,  and  was  probably  entirely  frustrated.  This 
gireat,  and  at  the  same  time  select,  concourse  of  the  official  and  ex:- 
oentive  bodies  of  all  the  provinces  of  this  immense  empire  are  sent 
back  to  tiieir  localities,  not  only  xmier  a  deep  impression  of  the 
fiattifulness  and  almighty  power  of  Hie  Ood  of  the  Hebrews,  but 
wiA  an  assurance  that,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  and  expectation 
of  eveiy  people  looked  each  to  its  own  several  country  for  his 
appeaianee,  the  Son  of  Ood  was  eminently  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews. 

The  reli^ous  eftct  of  this  mirade  on  this  Hebrew  multitude  will' 
be  noticed  dsewhere :  we  simply  observe  here,  that  its  political  influ- 
eaoe  must  have  been  great.  What  though  Jerusalem  by  in  ruins, 
nd  the  Hebrews  were  scattered  throughout  Ghaldsea  in  abject  cap^ 
tivity  ?  their  fi>rtunes  could  not  be  regarded  as  hopeless,  theur  politi- 
ml  interests  eoold  not  be  desperate,  while  an  almi^ity  God  was  thus^ 
pieaeDt  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  When,  therefore,  "  the  princes, 
goifemors,  and  captains,  and  the  king's  counsellors,  being  gathered 
together,  saw  these  men,  upon  whose  bodies  the  fire  had  no  power> 
Mr  was  a  hair  of  their  head  singed,'^  they  saw  before  them  living 
IMofil  of  tlie  vitality  of  ttie  Hebrew  state,— a  certain  pledge  that  it 
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also  BhonldbedeUyeredfromthefuniaceof  aMoticminwhioIiifetiMn 
was,  and  rise  again  to  honour  and  power. 

As  no  heathen  monarch  had  ever  before  been  the  subject  of  audi 
a  large  amount  of  prophecy  and  promise  as  M  ebuchadnewar,  80  no 
one  was  distinguished  by  such  remarkable  interpositions.  Hot 
only  was  he  permitted  to  overthrow  the  Hebrew  state,  which  had 
arisen  under  the  special  and  immediate  protection  of  Heav^  and 
had  been  miraculously  sustamed  for  many  centuries ;  but  univonal 
sovereignty  was  in  distinct  terms  promised  to  him,  and  he  was 
actually  put  in  possession  of  it.  While  he  remained  a  proud  and 
haughty  heathen,  although  influenced  by  a  mad  ambition,  he  is 
called  a  "  servant  V  of  Jehovah,  and  direct  punishment  firom  Qod 
is  denounced  on  all  who  refuse  to  submit  to  his  authori^. 
Jer.  xxvii,  6-8.  The  result  of  this  unparalleled  success  and  ele?a* 
tion  was  intolerable  pride,  which  subjected  him  to  a  most  remarkable 
afflictive  visitation. 

Our  information  respecting  this  fact  is  brought  before  us  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  l)eing  contained  in  a  long  and  impoiiut 
proclamation  or  edict,  issued  by  the  king,  which  details  all  the  oil* 
<cumstances  of  the  case,  with  his  solemn  judgment  thereon.  It  reeittf 
rthat  the  king  saw  in  a  dream  a  great  and  lofty  tree,  of  unequalled 
strength,  size,  and  beauty;  that  while  he  gazed  on  it  a  holy  one 
-came  down  from  heaven,  and  cried  aloud :  "  Hew  down  the  tree,  cut 
off  his  branches,  shake  off  his  leaves,  and  scatter  his  fruit:  let  the 
beasts  get  away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  his  branches: 
nevertheless  leave  the  stump  of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even  with  a 
•band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field ;  and  let  it  be 
•wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts 
in  the  grass  of  the  earth :  let  his  heart  be  changed  from  man's,  and 
let  a  beast's  heart  be  given  unto  him ;  and  let  seven  times  pass 
over  hioL"  The  king  said,  that  the  dream  made  him  afraid,  and 
troubled  him.  He  then  called  in  his  wise  men ;  but  they  could  not 
afford  him  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dream.  Daniel  was  then 
summoned :  and,  on  hearing  the  strange  recital,  stood  wrapt  in  mute 
astonishment  for  an  hour;  until  the  king  said,  ''  Belteshazzar,  let  not 
the  dream  trouble  theb."  The  prophet  then,  in  a  speech  full  of 
tenderness,  power,  and  fidelity,  told  his  master  that  the  dream 
betokened  the  greatest  personal  calamity  to  the  king.  Identifying 
the  sovereign  with  the  tree,  he  thus  explained  its  cutting  down,  d&c. : 
"  This  is  rthe  interpretation,  0  king,  and  this  is  the  decree  of  the 
Most  High, which  is  come  upon  my  lord  the  king:  that  they  shall 
drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and.  they -shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  they  shall 
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wet  ihee  wiih  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over 
thee,  till  then  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will."  The  prophet  closed 
his  address  by  earnestly  exhorting  the  king  to  repentance,  that,  if 
possible,  the  infliction  of  this  terrible  evil  might  be  delayed  or 
averted. 

No  immediate  prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  doom 
appeared.  Nebuchadnezzar  still  proceeded  in  his  usual  course,  until 
twelve  months  after  he  had  had  this  dream,  when,  while  standing  in 
his  palace,  admiring  the  splendour  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence and  extent  of  his  capital,  he  said,  **  Is  not  this  great  Babylon, 
that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?"  Instantly  a  voice  from 
heaven  arrested  his  ear,  and  announced  that  the  predicted  infliction 
would  now  take  place.  And  so  it  was :  the  same  hour  the  king's 
reason  left  him :  insanity,  in  its  most  humiliating  form,  affected  his 
mind;  and  from  this  time  he  herded  with  beasts,  and  was  a  stranger 
to  &e  comforts  of  humanity,  until  seven  years  had  passed  over  him. 
It  is  possible  that  during  these  years  Nebuchadnezzar  had  intervals 
sufficiently  lucid  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  his  loss, 
and  the  misery  and  degradation  to  which  he  was  reduced.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  he  recovered  his  reason,  and  was  restored  to  his 
Ungdom.  He  immediately  published,  as  a  proclamation,  that  which 
18  now  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  and  which 
was  perhaps  drawn  up,  at  his  request,  by  the  hand  of  the  prophet. 
It  contains  a  noble  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power  of  the  true  God. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Nebuchadnezzar  died,  and  left  the  kingdom 
to  hia  son.  We  cannot,  however,  close  the  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary reign  without  observing,  that  it  was  in  fact  the  Babylonian 
empire.  The  prophetic  explanation  pven  by  Daniel  of  the  first  uni- 
venal  monarchy  was  as  strictly  accurate  as  it  was  bold  and  terse, 
when  he  said  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold." 
Like  Alexander  of  Greece,  this  king  of  Babylon,  under  God,  gave 
power  to  his  country.  All  before  him  was  slow,  almost  impercepti- 
ble, growth: — all  after  him,  rapid  decay. 

It  may  fiirther  be  observed,  that  the  numerous  predictions  respect- 
ing the  fixture  history  of  the  world  which  this  sovereign  had  received 
tlffough  the  medium  of  Daniel,  had  given  him  a  knowledge  of  suc- 
ceeding events  which  have  left  traces  on  the  page  of  profane  history. 
In  a  fitigment  of  Megasthenes,*  preserved  by  Abydenus,  it  is  stated, 

*  MegMtihenes  was  a  Greek  author  who  wrote  B.  C.  300.    He  was  sent  bj  Scleucus  to 
ImSU,  to  renew  a  treaty  witb  Sandroeottot. 
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"  It  is  moreover  related  by  the  Ghaldseans,  that  as  Nebaehadneiar 
went  up  into  his  palace,  he  was  possessed  by  some  god;  and  he 
cried  out  and  said,  '  0  Babylonians,  I  Nebuchadnezsar  foretell  unto 
you  a  calamity  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass,  which  neither  Behu 
my  ancestor  nor  his  queen  Beltis  have  power  to  persuade  the  Fates 
to  turn  away.  A  Persian  mule  shall  come,  and  by  the  aasiBtaDce 
of  your  gods  shall  impose  upon  you  the  yoke  of  slavery ;  the  aathor 
of  which  shall  be  a  Mede,  the  vain-glory  of  Assyria.  Before  he 
should  thus  betray  my  subjects,  0  that  some  sea  or  whirlpool  mi^t 
receive  him,  and  his  memory  be  blotted  out  forever;  or  that  he 
might  be  cast  out,  to  wander  through  some  desert,  where  there  are 
neither  cities  nor  the  trace  of  men,  a  solitary  exile  among  rooks  and 
caverns,  where  beasts  and  birds  alone  abide !  But  for  me,  before 
he  shall  have  conceived  these  mischiefs  in  his  mind,  a  happier  end 
will  be  provided.'  When  he  had  thus  prophesied,  he  expired."— 
Corys  Fragments^  p.  45. 

It  will  be  freely  admitted,  that  if  Daniel  had  fully  communicated 
his  several  visions  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  would  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  information  given  in  the  above  extract :  and  notii- 
ing  seems  more  probable  than  that,  although  from  motives  of  pdiey 
he  might  keep  the  import  of  these  to  himself  during  his  Ufe,  te 
might,  just  before  his  death,  unburden  his  mind  in  such  language  as 
Megasthenes  has  given  us, — ^language  which  will  be  found  in  perfeot 
keeping  with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  character  of  the  speaker. 
(Prideaux's  Connexion,  vol.  i,  p.  117.) 

On  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evil-Mbrodach  ascended  the 
throne.  We  have  but  slender  information  respecting  this  sovereign. 
The  first  act  of  his  which  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture  is  tiie 
liberation  of  Jehoiachin,  the  captive  king  of  Judah,  from  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  been  confined  for  thirty-seven  years.  2  Kings 
XXV,  27.  A  Jewish  tradition,  already  noticed,  supposes  the  Baby- 
lonian prince  to  have  been  imprisoned  by  his  father,  and  thus  to 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  captive  Hebrew.  A  cause 
is  suggested  for  this  imprisonment  of  the  Babylonish  prince  by  a 
statement  of  Xenophon  to  this  effect,  that  during  a  hunting  excur- 
sion he  entered  the  Median  territory,  but  was  encountered  and 
repulsed  by  a  party  of  Modes  under  the  command  of  Cyms^  who 
was  then  a  youth. 

Whether  either  of  these  traditions  has  any  foundation  in  fact  can- 
not now  be  ascertained:  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  his  kind- 
ness to  the  captive  king  of  Judah  is  the  most  prominent  action  of 
this  sovereign's  government  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  He 
was  slain,  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  years,  by  a  conspiracy,  at  the 
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head  of  whidi  was  his  brother-in-law,  Neriglissar,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Neriqlissab  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Evil- 
Merodach,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  subjects  for  his  justice 
and  braveiy. 

He  saw  in  ike  rising  power  of  the  Modes,  and  their  close  coi»- 
nezion  wi&  Persia,  danger  to  the  independence  of  his  coimtry :  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  apprehension  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  predictions  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  received  from  Daniel, 
and  wludi  would  be  preserved  in  the  court  of  Babylon,  as  important 
guides  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  state.  He  accordingly  exerted 
himself^to  promote  a  powerful  confederacy  against  Media.  This 
was  composed  of  the  Lydians  under  Croesus,  the  King  of  Gappa- 
docia,  the  Phrygians,  the  Garians,  the  Paphlagonians,  the  Gilicians, 
and  acme  Indians. 

The  Median  monarch,  in  order  effectually  to  resist  this  aggressive 
combination,  first  marched  into  Armenia^  where  the  king,  encour- 
aged by  tiiese  appearances  of  hostility,  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance, 
and  withheld  his  accustomed  tribute.  Having  subdued  and  pardoned 
das  prince,  he  proceeded  to  meet  the  confederated  chiefs,  who  did 
not  shrink  from  the  conflict.  A  great  battle  was  the  result,  in  which 
the  Medes  were  conquerors,  and  Neriglissar  was  slain.  Groesus  of 
Lydia  assumed  the  command  of  the  defeated  army,  and  retreated 
ioward  his  own  country;  while  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  Laborosar- 
CHOD,  being  a  very  young  man,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon. 

This  prince  was  the  Belshazzab  of  Daniel :  he  reigned  but  nine 
months ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Astronomical  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Short  as  was  his  reign,  he  gave 
ample  proof  of  his  cruelty  and  dissipation.  He  wantonly  slew  the 
son  of  Gobrias,  one  of  his  principal  nobles,  because,  while  hunting, 
he  successfully  threw  a  dart  at  a  wild  beast  which  the  king  had 
hoped  to  kin.  He  also  subjected  another  of  his  nobility  to  the  mo^t 
in&mous  and  cruel  treatment,  because  one  of  the  royal  concubines 
had  praised  his  appearance.  The  crowning  act  of  his  short  and  in- 
g^rious  reign  was  his  profiemation  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  at  Jerusalem;  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  away,  and 
placed  in  the  temple  of  his  idol  deity  at  Babylon. 

This  young  and  vain  prince  having  assembled  a  thousand  of  his 
knnds  to  a  grand  banquet, — while  they  were  feasting  with  unbounded 
rerelxy,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  scene,  and  to  his  own  honour,  if  he  introduced  these  sacred 
vessels  to  his  guests.  The  desire  was  immediately  gratified.  The 
sacred  ressels  were  introduced.    He  drank  wine  out  of  them,  and 
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handed  them  to  his  gaests,  who,  following  his  example,  all  united  in 
extolling  their  own  gods,  by  whose  favour  such  trophies  were  placed 
in  their  hands. 

While  thus  employed,  the  finger  of  a  man's  hand  was  seen  writing 
on  the  wall  opposite  to  the  royal  seat.  To  apprehend  this  fully,  it 
must  be  stated  that  these  royal  halls  were  covered  with  sculpture 
and  inscriptions.  Eveiy  national  triumph,  and  all  the  splendid 
actions  of  their  several  kings,  were  thus  emblazoned  before  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders.  The  finger  of  a  man's  hand  thus  miraculously 
adding  to  these  records,  of  course,  filled  the  assembly  with  con- 
sternation and  alarm,  and  most  of  aU  dismayed  the  idng,  who  in 
trembling  haste  summoned  his  wise  men  to  his  aid;  but  they  could 
not  read  the  writing.  The  queen,  l^itocris,  now  appeared.  She 
was  the  king's  grandmother,  and  had  been  the  wife  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  was  therefore  perfectly  familiar  with  the  histoiy  of  that 
king's  reign,  and  with  the  character  and  wisdom  of  Daniel.  She 
accordingly  suggested,  that  the  sacred  seer  should  be  called;  who, 
when  he  appeared,  after  a  faithful  reprehension  of  the  king  for  his 
'  impiety,  announced  that  the  sentence  so  marvellously  added  to  the 
.  inscriptions  of  the  royal  palace,  was  simply  this :  *'  Thou  aet 

WBIQHED  IN  THE  BALANCES,  AND  ART  FOUND  WANTING.  ThY 
KINGDOM  IS  NUMBERED  AND  FINISHED,  AND  GIVEN  TO  THE  MSDES 

AND  Persians."  (See  also  Hebrew  People,  pp.  354,  365.) 

That  same  night  Belshazzar  was  slain  by  conspirators;  and,  as 
the  sacred  record  informs  us,  "  Darius  the  Median  took  the  king- 
dom, being  about  threescore  and  two  years  old."  Dan.  v,  31. 

Ko  portion  of  ancient  history  is  more  complicated  or  beset  with 
greater  diflSculties,  than  this :  and  for  further  information  respecting 
the  chronology  and  order  of  this  succession  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  another  place.  (See  Appendix,  note  27.)  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated  here,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  come,  or  in  the  Scriptural  account  which  we  fully  receive, 
contrary  to  the  highest  probability.     • 

The  sovereign  of  Media,  with  whom  the  Persians  Vrere  in  strict 
alliance,  was  brother  of  Nitocris,  the  wise  and  energetic  queen- 
mother  of  Babylon.  The  race  of  ^Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  extinct. 
Darius  was  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  late  royal  line.  The  power  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  was  in  the  ascendant.  But  a  few  months 
previously,  the  king  of  Babylon  had  fallen  in  battle  against  them,  and 
all  the  confederate  host  had  been  routed  by  the  Medo-Persian  army. 
At  this  moment  the  young  Cyrus  was  pursuing  his  career  of  con- 
quest in  the  west  of  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  known  that 
die  Median  supremacy  was  just  and  clement.    The  king  of  Armenia 
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hftd  a  short  time  before  been  pardoned,  and  allowed  to  retain  tiie 
eoyerrignty  of  his  eoimtry,  even  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  infi- 
delity. Above  all,  the  queen  was  well  aware,  that»  with  the  deceased 
monarch,  God's  prophet  had  declared  that  the  royal  line  of  Babylon 
shonld  cease,  and  the  country  become  subject  to  the  Modes  and 
Persians.  This  was,  indeed,  not  only  known  to  the  queen  by  pre- 
vious predictions,  but  had  also,  cm  that  eventful  nig^t  of  revelry, 
been  heralded  forth  to  all  the  assembled  aristocracy  by  the  veneia- 
ble  Daniel. 

Can  it,  then,  exdte  any  surprise  that  this  course  was  taken,  now 
that  there  was  no  royal  ambition  to  gratify?  Need  we  wonder  that 
the  Babylonians  did  not  decide  upon  appointing  a  king,  and  enter- 
ing under  every  disadvantage,  upon  a  new  Median  war,  rather  than, 
by  a  ready  submission  to  Darius,  securing  to  themselves  a  mild  and 
tolerant  government  ? 

The  king  of  Media^  on  these  terms,  took  possession  of  the  king- 
dom, and  treated  it  as  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  The  sacred  writer 
proceeds  to  say,  that  "  it  pleased  Darius  to  set  over  the  kingdom  a 
famdred  and  twenty  princes."  The  person  he  appointed  as  viceroy 
of  Babylon  was  Nabonnbdus,  or  Labynetus,  as  he  is  sometimes 
named.  It  would  seem,  from  the  accounts  of  ancient  authors,  that 
he  was  the  choice  of  the  Babylonish  people;  it  being  extremely 
probable  that,  in  those  circumstances,  the  Median  monardi  would 
allow  them  a  governor  in  whom  they  had  the  fullest  confidence. 
Having  made  this  appointment,  and  having  heard,  perhaps  by  pubMe 
rqKiort,  and  possibly  more  fully  from  his  sister,  the  fame  and  char- 
acter of  Daniel,  Darius  took  him  to  his  own  capital  of  Ecbatana» 
and  ijiade  him  the  first  minister  of  his  great  empire. 

Labynetus  reigned  seventeen  ^  years.  We  have  no  information 
respecting  the  early  part  of  bis  government :  but  it  seems  that,  hav- 
ing become  accustomed  to  rule,  he,  after  some  years,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  the  independence  of  Babylon. 
EGs  first  efforts  were  directed  toward  greatly  improving  the  fortifi- 
cations of  his  capital.  At  length,  taking  advantage  of  the  conquest 
of  Media^  and  the  troubled  state  of  the  affiurs  of  Gyrus,  Labynetus 
assumed  entire  independence.  How  long  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
this,  does  not  appear.  But  at  length  the  indefatigable  Persian 
marched  toward  Babylon.  Too  confident  in  his  strength,  the  king 
went  forth,  and  met  him  in  the  field,  but  was  completely  defeated. 
Still  the  king  of  Babylon,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the  city  walls, 
refused  to  submit ;  and  Cyrus  was  long  detained  by  the  siege,  until 
at  length,  taking  advantage  of  a  public  festival,  he  diverted  the  river 
from  its  bed,  and  caused  his  troqps  to  enter,  on  each  side  of  the 
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city,  in  the  nii^  which  was  tfaoB  tekea  by  sopiiB^  and  eomfUMIj 
zedaced  to  sidjjectioiL  Libynetns,  on  the  eaplBre  of  the  eilj,  xe- 
tretted  to  Barappa,  the  sacred  palace  and  oitadel,  which  woe 
strongly  finrtified.  (Bee  Appendix,  note  28.)  Oyras  destroyed  the 
prindpal  part  of  the  lofty  waUs  of  Babylon,  before  he  left  it 

Having  sabdoed  the  capital,  Cyms  piooeededio  invest  Borsippa; 
but  Lsbynetos^  seeing  his  ciroamstanoes  desperate;  sobmitted  hfan* 
self  to  flie  oonqaeror,  and  was  sent  into  Garmanim,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  Thus  terminated  the  gbiy  and  power  of  Babylon.  We 
cannot^  however,  dismiss  the  lustory  of  this  oomitiy  without  observ- 
ing that  we  have  here  the  first  of  those  fimr  remarkable  nations 
which  were  raised  np  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  made  the 
subjects  of  wcmderM  prophetic  revelatims,  snd  placed  in  singdlsr 
iMPOzimity  to  the  fwpU  of  Ood.  There  is  nothing  in  the  faistay 
of  ihe  world  comparable  to  the  magnitude  of  this  divine  interpoeition. 
Its  eflfoct  on  the  relij^ons  character  and  knowledge  t>f  the  seveni 
eountries  will  be  elsewhere  shown:  but,  as  a  grand  element  in  GMPs 
goveinment  of  the  worid,  thi^  divine  vocation  of  nations  to  peeolisr 
political  power  is  truly  wonderful.  Babylon,  after  ages  of  solgee- 
tion  to  Assyria,  soddoily,  and  exactly  when  the  H^wew  state  was 
tottering  to  its  ftU,  started  np  to  the  sommit  of  martial  power  sod 
political  grandeor;  and,  having  fiilfilled  her  destiny  in  the  nun  and 
captivity  of  the  Hebrews,  and  verified  the  nnmeroos  predictions 
wUdi  had  been  delivered  respecting  her,  she  with  equal  rapi£ij, 
and  afanost  without  a  struggle,  deseeded  first  into  her  former  subor- 
dinate position,  and  thence  into  absolute  and  perpetual  deso] 
(See  Appendix,  note  29.) 
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B.  C.  Hum  aad  iTMita.  Rdjmd. 

747  NibonasBV 14 

(Who  made  tbe  date  of  his  acces- 
rioB  Hub  beginning  of  the  Na- 
bonassarian  Era.) 

733  Kaditts 2 

781  Chinziroa 6 

736  Jngciis 5 

721  Maidoeempadas....... 12 

(The  Merodacb-Baladan  who  sent 
an  embassy  to  Hezekiah.) 
709  Azehianes,  brother  to  Esarhaddon...    6 

704  Hagisa. 30  dajs 

(Who  killed  the  preceding  Assy- 
rian Ticeroy*  and  mled  inde- 
pendently.) 

Maradnk 6  months 

Inierregnum, 

702  BeHbus. 8 

699  Apronadins 6 

(Babylon  being  again  snbdaed 
to  Assyria,  this  king,  another 
brother  of  Esarhaddon,  gov- 
erns.) 
698  Regibolns. 1 


B.C. 

692 
688 
680 
667 
647 
625 


604 

561 
558 


558 


536 


0 

I 

NuBMandETMta.  aHlSd. 

MesesimordacQS. 4 

Second  /nterreyntim 8 

Asaridin 18 

Saosduchin 20 

Chinladin 22 

Nabopolassar 21 

(In  conjunction  with  the  Modes, 
destroys  Nineveh,  B.  C.  606, 
and  sends  his  son,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  subdue  Western 
Asia.) 

Nebuchadnezzar 48 

(Destroys  Jerusalem,  B.  C.  586.) 

Evil-Merodach 8 

Neriglissar 5 

Laborosarchod 9  months 

(The  Belshazzar  of  Daniel ;  his 
feast  and  death.) 

Labynetus 17 

(Rules  at  first  as  viceroy  under 
Darius ;  but  at  length,  assum- 
ing independence,  is  subdued 
by  Cyrus.) 
Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS  AND  BABYLONUN& 

Babtlov  the  seat  of  the  first  post-diluTian  Apostacy — Peculiar  Religions  Position  ci 
Babylon  and  Assyria — Epiphanius  on  the  Early  Declension  of  Religion—Information 
contained  in  his  Statement — Fragment  of  Damascias — ^Its  Important  Teaching— The 
Chaldean  Oracles  exhibit  the  same  Fact — A  Triad  consisting  of  the  Gkeat  Motkei; 
Father,  and  Only-begotten  Son — ^Fyrther  Development  of  Chaldaean  Mythologj— 
Chaldean  Deities— Their  Origin  and  Peculiarities— Worship  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies, 
and  of  Fire — Chaldsan  and  Assyrian  Idolatry  began  with  Hero  and  Demoa  Wofihip 
in  the  Form  of  Triads — ^Mr.  Faber  on  this  Subject — Symbolical  Bepreaentatioa  of  tht 
Great  Triad— Other  Symbols— Assarac— Cherubic  Figures— The  Sacred  Tree— A  Ga^ 
den  called  "  Paradise  "  attached  to  each  Royal  Palace — ^The  Palace  itself  a  Sacred 
Temple — ^Doubts  of  Layard— Elaborate  Proof  of  Fergusson — ^The  King  revered  as  a 
Divine  Person — Proof  of  this — ^Manner  in  which  the  Kings  evinced  their  datm  to  this 
Character — This  Idea  shown  to  pervade  the  whole  System — ^Remarkable  Ideality  of 
Character  which  the  Religion  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  maintained  throngh  lo  manj 
Ages— General  Views — Gradual  Declension  in  Theology — ^Worship  of  Itze — ^The 
Results  of  Hebrew  Intercourse  and  Divine  Interposition  on  the  Religion  of  tliess 
Countries — Sabieanism  not  the  Primitive  Religion  of  Assyria— A  large  Amount  of 
Patriarchal  History  and  Religious  Knowledge  must  have  remidned  in  the  IPrimltiTe 
Nations  long  after  the  Dispersion — ^Patriarchal  Longevity  designed  to  prevent  a 
Deterioration  in  Religion — Connexion  with  the  Hebrews — ^Divine  Interposition  more 
likely  on  this  Ground  to  be  effective — Assyrian  Intercourse  with  £^ypt — ^Assyrian 
Knowledge  of  Hebrew  History — The  Mission  of  Jonah — ^Its  Religious  Results — ^The 
Destruction  of  the  Assyrian  Emigrants  in  Samaria  by  Lions — ^A  Hebrew  Priest  sent  to 
teach  them  the  Law  of  the  Lord — Babylon  elated  by  the  Ruin  of  Jerusalem — ^The 
King  humbled,  and  all  the  People  taught  Divine  Truth,  on  the  Plains  of  Dorai^ 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Insanity,  Restoration,  and  Proclamation. 

When  the  antiquity  and  extensive  dominion  of  these  great  empires, 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  are  considered,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  an  acquaintance  with  their  religion. 
Here,  unquestionably,  the  first  post-diluvian  apostacy  was  carried 
into  effect,  and  recognised  as  the  established  faith  of  a  particular 
nation.  Regarding  Mr.  Faber's  induction — that  the  great  princi- 
ples of  heathen  idolatry  were  evolved,  and  generally  adopted,  before 
the  Dispersion — as  an  established  fact,  we  hold  that  these  must 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  national  faith  of  Assyria  and  Baby* 
Ion,  before  any  other  people  would  have  obtained  a  settled  location, 
and  assumed  a  national  form.  Another  circumstance  serves  to 
confirm  this  opinion :  by  the  universal  consent  of  all  antiquity,  the 
founder  of  the  Babylonian  state  was  one  of  the  leaders,  if  not  the 
prime  mover,  in  the  origination  and  development  of  this  apostacy. 
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To  Nimrod  has  been  awarded,  in  all  ages,  the  position  of  aroh« 
apostate  in  this  departure  from  the  truth  of  God :  and  this  being 
admitted,  there  cannot  be  a  doabt  that  he  enforced  the  adoption 
of  this  perverted  faith  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

Bat  trhile  these  circumstances  clearly  indicate  the  existence  of 
some  important  facts,  and  the  operation  of  certain  principles,  we 
must  recollect  that  they  prove  the  period  to  which  our  inquiry  is 
directed  to  be  exceedingly  remote.  We  have  here  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  religious  changes  effected  four  thousand  five  hundred  years 
ago,  and  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  their  operation,  influence,  and 
development  for  the  twenty  centuries  which  ensued;  and  to  attempt 
all  this,,  under  the  great  disadvantage  arising  from  the  ciraumstance 
Hmt  this  people  has  perished  from  the  earth,  and  been  unknown 
among  men  during  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Much,  therefore, 
cannot  be  expected  in  such  an  effort,  beyond  general  heads  of 
information.  Accuracy  in  detail  must  in  this  instance  be  almost 
impossible.  IVhat  can  be  gleaned,  however,  from  authentic  sources, 
it  will  be  our  aim  to  furnish ;  and  from  these  data  to  supply  general 
views  of  the  character,  morals,  influence,  and  policy  of  this  religious 
system. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  information  respecting  the  early  opera- 
tion of  idolatry  in  Assyria,  it  might  be  fairly  presumed  that  those 
great  errors  which  have  been  shown  to  have  originated  before  the 
Dispersion,  and  to  have  wrought  a  total  corruption  in  the  theology 
of  ^e  world,  had  obtained  in  that  country,  and  produped  similar 
results  to  those  which  meet  the  eye  of  religious  research  in  Egypt 
and  other  ancient  nations. 

We  are  not  totally  left  to  this  barren  induction,  in  respect  of  a 
sobject  of  so  much  interest  and  importance.  There  are  several 
bnAs  connected  with  it,  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  Greek  authors, 
who  had  opportunities  of  collecting,  from  the  literature  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  important  elements  of  information,  which  were  current 
in  their  day,  respecting  the  religion  of  those  countries.  These 
stores  of  instruction  are  largely  supplemented  by  the  extensive  dis- 
coveries recently  made  in  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  these 
ancient  nations ;  which  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  religious 
usages,  rites,  worship,  sacred  persons,  and  divinities  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon.  These  sources  of  information,  when  studied  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  teaching  of  history,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  numerous  divine  interpositions  and 
communications  of  religious  truth,  through  the  instnunentality  of 
tbe  Hebrew  people  and  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  will,  it  is  hoped. 
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enable  ns  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  and  fidl  idea  of  the  religion  of 
these  countries. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  call  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
following  extract  from  Epiphanios :  for  although  a  part  of  it  refeis 
to  a  preceding  period,  altogether  it  shows  the  opinions  whidi  pre- 
vailed, at  an  early  age,  respecting  the  declension  and  deterion^on 
of  religion  which  took  place  at  different  times,  and  probably  the 
account  of  the  changes  which  it  records  is  accurate : — 

"  The  parents  of  all  the  heresies,  and  the  prototypes  from  whidi 
they  derive  their  names,  and  from  which  all  other  heresies  originate^ 
are  these  four  primary  ones. 

"  The  first  is  Barbarism,"  (Patriarchism,)  "  which  prevailed  with- 
out a  rival,  from  the  days  of  Adam,  throu^  ten  generations,  to  the 
time  of  Noah.  It  is  called  '  Barbarism,'  because  men  hi^ve  no  rulers^ 
nor  submitted  to  any  particular  discipline  of  life ;  but  as  each  tboii|^ 
proper  to  prescribe  to  himself^  so  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  inclination. 

**  The  second  is  Scythism,  which  prevailed  from  the  days  of  Noah, 
and  thence  downward  to  the  building  of  the  tower  and  Babylon,  and 
for  a  few  years  subsequently  to  that  time,  that  is,  to  the  days  pf 
Phalec  and  Ragar.  But  the  nations  which  incline  upon  the  bmien 
of  Europe  continued  addicted  to  the  Scythic  heresy,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Scythians,  to  the  age  of  Tharra,  and  afterward.  Of  this 
sect  also  were  the  Thracians. 

'*  The  third  is  Hellenism,  which  originated  in  the  days  of  Seme 
with  the  introduction  of  idolatry :  and  as  men  had  each  hitherto  fol- 
lowed some  demonolatrous  superstition  of  his  own,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  a  more  established  form  of  polity,  and  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  idols.  And  the  followers  of  this  began  with  the  use 
of  painting,  making  likenesses  of  those  whom  they  had  formerly 
honoured, — either  kings  or  chiefs,  or  men  who  in  their  lives  had 
performed  actions  which  they  deemed  worthy  of  record,  by  strength 
or  excellence  of  body. 

"  And  from  the  times  of  Tharra,  the  father  of  Abraham,  they  intro- 
duced images  and  all  the  errors  of  idolatry ;  honouring  their  fore- 
fathers and  their  departed  predecessors  with  effigies  which  they 
&shioned  after  their  likenesses.  They  first  made  these  effigies  of 
earthenware,  but  afterward,  according  to  their  different  arts,  they 
sculptured  them  in  stone,  and  cast  them  in  silver  and  gold,  and 
wrought  them  in  wood,  and  all  kinds  of  different  materials. 

"  The  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  the  Phrygians  and  Phenicians, 
were  the  first  propagators  of  this  superstition,  of  making  images, 
and  of  the  mysteries ;  from  whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  Greeks, 
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from  die  time  of  Cecrops  downward.  But  it  was  not  until  after- 
ward, and  at  a  considerable  interval,  that  Cronus  and  Rhea,  Zeus 
and  Apollo,  were  esteemed  and  honoured  as  gods." — Cory's  Frag- 
ments,  pp.  5^-55. 

Although  this  statement  is  not  regarded  as  detailing  the  potent 
eauses  which  produced  these  changes,  nor  as  specifying  the  exact 
times  when  these  causes  began  to  operate,  we  accept  it  as  an  import- 
ant communication  of  the  great  stages  of  degeneracy,  and  of  the 
order  and  time  when  these  changes  were  so  fully  effected  as  to  become 
open  to  public  observation,  and  to  stand  patent  to  the  world  as  accom- 
plished facts. 

Bearded  in  tlus  aspect,  it  teaches  that  no  great  religious  change, 
subsequent  to  the  Deluge,  was  so  fully  effected  as  to  be  openly  ob- 
servable in  the  state  of  society,  until  the  time  of  Peleg  and  Beu. 
The  first  of  these  was  bom  about  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Mimrod.  Further,  we  are  informed  tha#  idolatry  was  reduced'to  an 
tstahlished  form  of  polity  in  the  time  of  Serug,  who  was  bom  B.C. 
2452,  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Nimrod. 
We  are  also  told,  that  at  this  period  idol-worship  had  become 
invested  with  special  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that  it  b^n  with 
painting  the  objects  of  idolatrous  regard ;  but  that,  in  the  days  of 
'  Ten^  it  had  become  so  developed  that  images  were  common.  It  is 
added,  that  it  was  not  until  some  time  afterward  that  Cronus,  Rhea, 
Zens,  and  Apollo,  were  esteemed  and  honoured  as  gods.  And, 
lastly,  we  are  informed  that  Babylon  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
nations  which  adopted  and  promulgated  these  errors.  Indeed,  we 
know  from  other  evidence  that  the  Babylonians  were  the  first  people 
that  fully  committed  themselves  to  this  national  sin  and  folly. 

Thus  in  Chaldsea  was  this  master-evil  inti'oduced,  and  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  assailed  by  the  rise,  progress,  and  general  preva- 
lence of  this  &tal  superstition.  But  it  will  be  asked,  ''  How  did 
this  sdbeme,  in  its  systematic  action,  affsct  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God  ?"  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  extract  from 
Epiphanius  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that,  before  this  time,  indi- 
viduals had  been  addicted  to  demonolatrous  superstitions.  It  was, 
in  fact,  this  which  made  practicable  the  impious  attempt  to  intro- 
duce idolatry  as  an  established  form  of  polity,  and  which  brought 
it  into  general  operation. 

It  may  be  scfely  assumed,  that  at  the  beginning,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  this  error  was  not  put  forward  as  an  avowed  antago- 
nist to  the  truth,  but  rather  in  the  character  of  an  addition,  an  aux- 
iliary to  it.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  operation  of  this  system 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  general  rule.    *'  The  Babyloni- 
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ane,"  we  are  told,  ''like  the  rest  of  the  barbarians,  pass  over  in 
silence  the  one  principle  of  the  universe ;  and  they  constitute  two, — 
Taathe  and  Apason ;  making  Apason  the  husband  of  Tanthe,  and 
denominating  her  '  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.'  And  from  these  pro- 
ceeds an  only-begotten  son,  Moymis." — Cory's  Fragments,  p.  818. 

In  this  brief  but  important  passage  there  are  some  points  wUcb 
deserve  especial  notice.  We  are  told  that  the  Babylonians — and 
not  they  only>  but  the  Gentile  nations  in  general — preserved  a  strict 
silence  with  respect  to  the  one  true  God, — "  the  one  principle  of  the 
universe."  They  did  not  deny  this :  it  would  not  have  answered 
their  purpose.  This  truth  was,  in  that  early  age,  too  deeply  imbed- 
ded in  the  fSsiith,  traditions,  and  judgment  of  all  people.  A  denial 
of  this  cardinal  doctrine  would  have  raised  resistance,  and  called 
forth  startling  proofs  of  its  cert^n  verity.  No;  but  they  were  tac- 
iturn respecting  the  glorious  unity  of  the  true  God ;  while  otiher 
objects  of  veneration  and  worship  were,  with  the  utmost  diligence 
and  energy,  spread  before  the  mind,  and  by  every  sacred  association 
urged  on  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  Thus,  while  perfect  silence 
was  maintained  respecting  the  divine  unity,  two  persons  are  at  first 
exhibited  as  divine ;  and  then  the  triad  is  completed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  their  only-begotten  son  I  Is  it  not  truly  astonishing  that  tiie 
two  oldest  primitive  nations,  Babylon  and  Egypt,  should  not  only 
have  adopted  the  first  pair,  with  the  promised  incarnate  Seed,  as 
their  divine  triad,  but  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  such 
unmistakable  proofs  of  this  should  yet  remain  to  attest  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  ? 

That  this  was  the  case  here,  as  in  Egypt,  cannot  admit  of  a'doubt ; 
or  if  such  existed,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  significant  terms 
**  ONLY-BBGOTTEN  SON."  It  is  not  merely  a  son, — a  regal,  a  ruling 
son ;  but  he  is  to  be  such  a  son  as  can  have  no  equal,  no  parallel, — 
an  only-begotten,  divinely-promised  son.  It  is  further  observable, 
that  the  woman  is  made  the  first  of  the  triad,  and  called  "the 
Mother  of  the  Gods."  (TavTtjV  de  fitjTEQa  i^ewr  oi^ojuavTovrcf.)  This 
arises  out  of  the  fact  contained  in  the  primitive  promise,  namely, 
that  the  incarnate  Son  was  to  be  emphatically  *'  the  Seed  of  the 
woman :"  and  if  this  Chaldaean  dogma  had  not  come  down  to  us 
through  the  language  and  medium  of  a  nation  of  polytheists,  we 
certainly  should  not  have  found  the  female  parent  of  an  onZ^-begot- 
ten  son  called  "the  Mother  of  the  Godsf'  but  rather,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  language  employed  by  the  Babylon  of  gospel 
times,  "  the  Mother  of  God:' 

The  celebrated  GhaldoBan  oracles  are  full  of  similar  teaching. 
Mr.  Cory  says  of  them,  "  We  meet  everywhere  with  the  doctrine 
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of  a  triad."  And  although,  with  tiiis  learned  and  lamented  anthor, 
I  am  dispoBed  to  make  considerable  allowance  for  the  forgeries  and 
corruptions  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  later  Platonists 
introduced  into  these  oracles,  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  believing 
"  that  in  them  many  of  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  system  have 
been  preserved ;"  and  that  *'  the  fundamental  tenet  which  they  set 
forth  is,  that '  a  triad  shines  through  the  whole  world,  over  which  a 
monad  reigns.* " — Cofnfs  Fragments,  p.  818. 

But  while  the  fragment  of  Damascius  gives  us  this  important 
information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Ghaldaic  triad,  it  proceeds 
further  to  devefop  the  progress  of  Ghaldsean  idolatry.  Although 
it  had  been  stated  so  distinctly,  that  Moymis,  the  third  person  of 
the  triad,  was  an  only-begotten  son,  the  account  proceeds  thus: 
"  From  them,  also,  another  progeny  is  derived, — Dache  and  Dachus ; 
and  again,  a  third, — Kissare  and  Asorus;  from  which  last  three 
others  proceed, — Anus,  and  lUinus,  and  Aus.  And  of  Aus  and 
Dance  is  bom  a  son  called  Belus,  who,  they  say,  is  the  fabricator  of 
the  world,  the  Demiwgus" — Cory's  Myth,  Inq.,  p.  63;  and  Cud^ 
wortKs  Intel,  Sys.,  vol.  i,  pp.  488-492.  Thus  it  appears  that, 
having  made  the  first  pair  and  the  promised  Seed  the  triad  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  their  theogony,  the  Babylonians  had  to  exhi- 
bit a  series  of  sacred  persons,  terminating  with  their  hero-divinify 
Belus  or  Nimrod,  who  sustained  the  character  of  the  great  God, 
was  their  principal  national  deity  in  after-times,  and  is  celebrated  as 
Que  Demitwgus,  or  "  Creator  of  the  world."  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  this  ancient  fragment  has  preserved,  and  now  presente 
to  our  view,  an  outline  at  least  of  the  general  plan  upon  which  the 
idolatrous  system  of  these  countries  was  framed,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  more  prominent  errors  were  evolved  and  brought  into 
operation. 

But  our  task  goes  far  beyond  this.  We  have  also  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried,  and  the  further  progress  of  this 
fearful  corruption,  until  it  had  reared  up  a  system  so  full  of  impur* 
ify,  and  so  opposed  to  divine  truth,  tW  it  deserved  to  be  called 
"Babylon  the  Greats  the  Mother  of  Harlots  and  Abominations  of 
the  Earth." 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry  should  be  directed  to  the  theology 
of  this  religion.  The  names,  number,  and  respective  character  of 
Assyrian  aod  Chaldasan  deities  must  be,  as  &r  as  possible,  ascer- 
tained. Hitherto  little  has  been  known  on  these  subjects ;  and  even 
now  the  means  avulable  for  supplying  this  information  are  very 
limited,  although  from  the  resuscitated  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
some  valuable  aid  has  been  procured.    The  best  arrangement  and 
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condensation  of  what  has  been  thus  obtained  is  given  by  Col.  Baw- 
linson  in  his  valuable  **  Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,"  pages 
zviii-xxi,  and  is  here  subjoined  entire  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  diflScuU^ 
branch  of  study  connected  with  Uie  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  Pantheon ; — important,  because  the  names  of 
the  kings,  and  sometimes  even  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
they  rule  over,  are  composed  of  the  names  of  the  gods ; — difficulty 
because  these  names  of  the  gods  are  usually  expressed  by  arbitraiy 
monograms,  because  several  monograms  often  apply  indiffer^Uy  to 
the  same  god,  and  because  many  of  the  gods  have,  to  all  appearance^ 
distinct  and  independent  titles,  in  Syria^  in  Assyria,  and  in  Baby- 
lonia. Colonel  Bawlinson  has  bestowed  much  labour  on  this  intri- 
cate branch  of  inquiry,  but  he  has  only  in  a  partial  degree  overcome 
its  difficulty :  he  has  identified  most  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
Assyrians  with  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Greek  mythology,  bat 
in  a  few  instances  only  has  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  vernacular 
pronounciation  of  the  title. 

"  He  presents,  however,  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  Pan- 
theon:— 

"(1.)  Assur,  the  patriarch  *Asshur'  deified;  Biblical  'Nisroch;' 
the  tutelar  divinity  of  Assyria,  and  the  head  of  their  Pantheon,  but 
unknown  to  the  Babylonians. 

"  (2.)  A?w,  the  patriarch  *Noah'  deified;  *  Cannes'  of  Berosus: 
the  name  occurs  frequently  in  composition:  compare  the  nymph 
Anohret  of  Sanchoniathon,  'beloved  of  Anu;'  Telani,  'hill  of  Anu,' 
native  place  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  and  the  name  of  Shalman, 
or  ' Shalmaneser,'  which  in  the  Inscriptions  is  ScUlafii  Anu^  'the 
likeness  of  Ann.' 

*'  (3.)  Bel,  Belus  or  Jupiter,  called  on  the  obelisk  'husband  of 
Derceto'  and  *  father  of  the  gods,'  but  not  easily  to  be  recognised  in 
the  later  Inscriptions,  as  the  title  Bel,  with  a  qualificative  adjunct, 
was  applicable  to  several  other  divinities. 

"  (4.)  D&rceto,  or  Semiramis,  *  mother  of  the  gods.'  The  native 
name  was  perhaps  Tarkat,  for  which  our  copies  of  the  Bible  have 
Tarkat,  as  the  deity  of  the  Avites.  2  Kings  xvii,  31.  A  famous 
temple  of  'Atargatis'  is  thus  described  by  Isidore,  at  'Besechan,' 
or  '  Ava,'  on  the  Euphrates,  near  Hit ;  and  all  that  part  of  Babylonia 
is  distinguished  in  the  Inscriptions  by  the  name  of  the  goddess. 
Tarkat  was  the  special  divinity  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty,  her 
name  being  usually  attached  to  that  of  the  king ;  and  hence  the 
&mily  were  named  Dercetades  by  the  Greeks.  This  fact  also  ex- 
plains the  pretended  descent  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Semiramis. 
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"  (5.)  '  Saturn,'  whose  name  is  perhaps  to  be  read  '  Moloch,'  and 
who  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  being  styled 
the  chief  of  the  four  thousand  gods  who  inhabit  the  heavens  and  the 
earth. 

"  (6.)  The  planet  *  Mars,'  called  Merodach  by  the  Babylonians, 
(whence  the  Mirrikh  of  the  Arabs,)  but  distinguished  perhaps  by 
another  name  at  Nineveh.  (The  Greeks  say  Thurras  or  Tur.) 
He  is  called  'the  god  of  battles,'  and  temples  and  memoriiJ 
tablets  to  him  abound  both  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Merodach 
and  Nebo,  or  'Mars'  and  'Mercury,'  were  the  tutelary  gods  of 
Nebachadnezzar,  and  the  long  Inscription  at  the  East  India  House  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  their  glorification. 

'•  C7-)  *  The  Sun,'  one  of  whose  names  was  Shamas,  as  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  known  by  several  other 
tides.  He  is  called  '  the  guardian  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,' 
and  temples  were  erected  in  his  honour  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
Babylonia. 

"  (8.)  The  god  San,  whose  title  is  found  in  the  names  of  Senna- 
cherib,  Sanballaty  &c.,  but  whose  character  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

'*  (9.)  '  Diana^'  associated  with  Derceto,  of  whom  she  seems  to 
have  been  the  daughter,  and  represented  everywhere  by  a  naked 
fi»nale  figure.  She  was  called  Tanath  or  Alath,  ('Alitta,')  in. 
Syria^  as  in  the  title  of  Vabalathus  on  the  coins,  for  '  Artemidorua;, 
and,  aocording  to  Herodotus,  her  Assyrian  name  was  Mylitta.  Bat 
though  her  monograms  can  be  everywhere  recognised  and  her  attd- 
bates  partially  explained,  nothing  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Insmp- 
tions  to  <show  how  the  name  was  pronounced  either  at  Nineveh  or 
Babylon. 

"  (10.)  Hadad,  or  Adar,  'the  god  of  fire,'  son  of  Anu  or  Noah,, 
represented  symbolically  hj  flames,  and  called  '  the  vivifier  of  man- 
kind,' '  the  life  of  heaven  and  earth,'  &c.    That  the  Syrian  designa- 
tion of  this  deity  was  Hadad  is  shown  by  the  Biblical  tide  of  '  Ben. 
Hadad,'  Eang  of  Damascus,  of  whose  name,  as  it  is  found  on  the* 
obelisk,  Uie  monogram  of  the  *  fire-god'  forms  the  principal  element. 
Josephns,  however,  and  the  Greeks,  firequently  write  '  Ader,.'  instead^ 
of '  Hadad ;'  and  '  Adar 'is  the  true  Babylonian  word  for  '  fire,'  as  in 
the  names  6(  Adrammelech,  Adrameles,  Atropates,  ice.    The  Sep- 
harvites  worshiiq^ed  this  god  when  they  burned  their  children,  in  the 
fire  to  Adr€tmmelech.    '  Hadad,'  who  is  called  by  Sanchoniathon 
'kmg  of  the  gods,'  was  prindpsdly  worshipped  in  Syria^  and  thus, 
ieoonlingfo  Nieokus,  all  the  kings  of  the  Damascus  &mUy  assumed 
the  same.    His  figure^  as  it  is  deseribed  by  Maorobi^s,  with  rays 
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darting  downward  to  e:q)re88  beneficenoe,  is  freqaenUy  seen  <m  tiie 
Assyrian  monuments. 

**  (11.)  Ashteroth,  or  'Yenns;'  the  name  is  written  Yastara  in 
the  Inscriptions,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  generic  appellation  finr 
all  the  goddesses  of  the  Pantheon,  like  the  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth 
of  Scripture.  In  Babylonian  she  is  called  '  the  queen  of  heavai 
and  earth,'  and  seems  to  be  confounded  with  Nana,  the  Nannma 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Nani  of  the  Syrians,  which  is  the  name  still 
applied  in  Syriac  to  the  planet '  Venus.'  Where  Nana  is  mentioned 
in  the  Nineveh  Inscriptions,  she  is  usually  named  'queen  of  Baby- 
lon.' The  name  of  NanaUus,  King  of  Babylon,  cited  by  KioohuBS, 
signifies  'beloved  of  Nana.' 

"(12.)  'Rhea,'  or  'Cybele,'  whose  name  in  Asfiryrian  means 
'  queen  of  the  gods ;'  she  is  usually  associated  with  '  Saturn.' 

"  (18.)  Nebo,  or  *  Mercury,'  a  deity  held  in  great  veneration  both 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia ;  he  is  termed  '  the  king  of  heaven  and 
earth,'  or  '  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,'  and  was  the  tutelar  diruiify 
of  the  fiunily  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

"Among  the  other  gods  who  have  been  identified  with  more  or 
less  of  certainty,  are  (14.)  the  Succoth  Benoth  of  Scripture;  (16.) 
Nit,  or  'Minerva,'  adopted  probably  from  Egypt;  (16.)  Dagon; 
^17.)  Martu,  or  '  Neptune,'  the  god  of  the  sea,  who  was  also.  Eke 
Madad^  the  god  of  fire,  a  son  of  Anu,  or  '  Noah,'  and  whose  temple, 
-erected* by  Sennacherib,  is  now  being  excavated  in  a  mound  near 
.^Niaeveh ;  (18.)  '  the  Moon,  of  whose  native  name,  however,  no  indi- 
.  cation  has  been  yet  found. 

"  (10.)  Divan  or  Diman,  whom  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
'Ghreek  Hercules,  for  Syncellus  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  this 
deity  was  called  ^i66av  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cappadocians,  and 
the  Ilians ;  and  a  further  argument  that  Divan  must  represent  a 
deified  hero  rather  than  a  god  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  although 
the  name,  expressed  phonetically,  and  preceded  by  the  determinative 
of  divinity,  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  Assyrian  royal 
titles,  it  is  yet  never  found  in  any  invocation  or  list  of  gods,  nor 
*  does  there  ever  seem  to  have  been  a  temple  erected  in  his  honour. 
We  find  also,  (20.)  'the  Heavens'  personified  and  worshipped  as  a 
deity  both  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh;  and  we  further  recognise  a 
god,  named  Dala,  (21,)  whose  title  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^tXawnagrroq 
of  Josephus,  in  Deleboras,  '  beloved  of  Dala,^  the  name  of  an  Assy- 
rian king  preserved  by  Macrobius,  in  AcAct/wr,  explained  by  Hesy- 
chius  as  '  the  star  of  Venus,'  in  Dalphon,  the  name  of  a  scm  of 
Haman,  &c. ;  and  there  are  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  more  of  the 
.  As8yrian..gods  whose  names  and  attributes  are  altogether  obBcnre. 
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"The  Assyrians  have  likewise  preserved  the  titles  of  many 
stranger  gods,  whom  they  do  not  seem  to  have  admitted  into  thtir 
own  Pantheon.  They  were  thas  acquainted  with  the  trae  God 
Jehovah,  marking  the  term,  wherever  it  occurred  in  proper  names, 
with  the  sign  of  a  divinity ;  and  they  distinguish  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  gods  of  Susiana^  Khumba  and  Duniyas,  and  the  gods  of 
Armenia,  Haldi  and  Bakbarta'* 

Dr.  Layard,  in  his  new  work  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  629)  has 
given  a  list  of  thirteen  deities ;  but  it  a^Sords  no  additional  informa- 
tion of  importance^  beyond  what  is  above  cited  from  Col.  Bawlinson. 

We  find  in  the  deification  of  Asshub  in  Assyria,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  unknown  at  Nineveh,  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  views  advocated  in  this  work  respecting  the  building  of  Nin- 
eveh. (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  344,  345.)  If  Nimrod,  of  the  family 
of  Ham,  had  been  the  founder  of  this  city  and  empire,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Asshur,  of  the  family  of  Shem,  would  have  been 
the  first  and  tutelar  deity  of  the  country.  But  if— as  we  have 
done — we  take  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer  in  their  plain  and 
obvious  sense :  "  Out  of  that  land,"  Shinar,  "  went  forth  Asshur, 
and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Be- 
sin;'*  then  it  might  Ibe  expected  that,  Us  in  almost  every  other 
idolatrous  country,  he  would  be  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  nation : 
nhile,  as  Nimrod  reigned  at  Babylon,  Asshur  woidd  not  be  recog- 
nised there  in  that  character :  so  that,  in  this  instance,  the  position 
which  Asshur  occupies,  as  the  first  deity  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon, 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  demonstration  that  our  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  empire  is  correct. 

This  deity  is  the  Biblical  Nisroch, — the  Assarac  of  the  sculptures. 
He  was  the  great  god  of  the  nation ;  and,  in  fact,  he  represented  in 
his  person  and  worship  the  national  faith  of  the  Assyrian  people. 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  637.) 

The  position  of  Noah  in  this  catalogue  is  in  accordance  with  the 
mnal  coarse  of  idolatry  in  other  ancient  nations ;  and  Uie  prevalence 
of  his  divine  appellation  shows  the  early  age  at  which  his  worship 
was  introducid. 

Bbl,  or  Belus,  is  a  most  important  element  in  this  list  of  idol 
deities.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertun  the  precise  manner  in  which  this 
deity  was  added  to  the  Pantheon.  Two  fiu^ts  axe  unquestionable : — 
fiist,  that  this  term  has  always  been  associated  with  the  worship  of 
the  sun ;  and,  secondly,  that  Bel,  or  Belus,  was  equally  adored  at 
Nmeveh  and  Babylon.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Assy- 
rim  Belns  is  said  to  have  been  the  husband  of  Deroeto,  or  Semi- 
lamis, — which  would  identify  him  with  Ninus.    From  this  it  seems 
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reasonable  to  infer,  that  in  each  country  some  distinguished  warrior  or 
hero  was  deified  under  this  name;  and  that  this  apotheosis  took  place 
with  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  solar  orb.  Further  discoTeries 
of  inscriptions  may  possibly  clear  up  this  point.  At  all  events  it 
may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  evident,  that  Nimrod  at  Babylon  and 
Belus,  the  father  of  Ninus,  at  Nineveh,  (or  probably  Ninus  himself,) 
were  the  persons  thus  raised  to  be  objects  of  profeme  adoration. 

Of  Debcsto,  or  Semiramis,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has 
been  found  on  the  inscriptions,  and  abready  recorded  of  their  his- 
tory.  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  439-441.) 

The  name  of  Saturn  on  the  inscriptions  is  MoLOCH, — a  circum- 
stance which  opens  up  a  curious  subject  for  inquiry,  for  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  there  are  as  yet  no  very  available  materials  to  wori:  out 
a  satisfactory  solution.  I  allude  to  the  fact,  that  this  divinity  is 
known  to  have  been  worshipped  in  connexion  with  the  barbarous 
immolation  of  young  children.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the 
G-reek  fables  of  his  destroying  his  own  ofl&pnng?  Or  is  there  some 
common  substratum  of  fact  which  will  account  for  both  ? 

Besides  the  personification  of  the  suN  in  the  royal  Belus,  this  orb 
was  worshipped  as  a  glorious  luminary. 

Diana,  or  Mtlitta,  appears  to  have  sustained  a  very  different 
character  in  Assyria  from  the  virgin  purity  associated  with  her 
name  in  Europe.  Herodotus  has  given  an  account  of  usages  that 
obtained  in  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at  Babylon,  when  he  visited 
that  city,  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  adduce : — 

"  The  Babylonians  have  one  custom  in  the  highest  degree  abom- 
inable. Every  woman  who  is  a  native  of  the  country  is  obliged, 
once  in  her  life,  to  attend  at  the  temple  of  Venus.  Such  women  as 
are  of  superior  rank  do  not  omit  even  this  opportunity  of  separating 
themselves  from  their  inferiors.  These  go  to  the  temple  in  splendid 
chariots,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  domestics,  and  place 
themselves  near  the  entrance.  This  is  the  practice  with  many; 
while  the  greater  part,  crowned  with  garlands,  seat  themselves  in 
the  vestibule;  and  there  are  always  numbers  coming  and  going. 
The  seats  have  all  of  them  a  rope  or  string  annexM  to  them,  by 
which  each  stranger  may  determine  his  choice.  A  woman,  having 
once  taken  this  situation,  is  not  allowed  to  return  home  till  some 
stranger  throws  her  a  piece  of  money,  and  leads  her  to  a  distance 
from  the  temple.  It  is  usual  for  a  man,  when  he  gives  the  money, 
to  say,  '  May  the  goddess  Mylitta  be  auspicious  to  thee  I' — Mylitta 
being  the  Assyrian  name  for  Venus.  The  money  given  is  applied 
to  sacred  uses,  and  must  not  be  refused,  however  small  it  may  be. 
The  woman  is  not  suffered  to  make  any  distinction.    She  afterward 
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makes  some  conciliatory  oblation  to  the  goddess,  and  returns  to  her 
house,  never  afterward  to  be  subjected  to  similar  forms.  Such  as 
are  eminent  for  their  elegance  and  beauty  do  not  continue  long;  but 
those  who  are  of  less  engaging  appearance  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  remain  for  three  or  four  years,  unable  to  accomplish  the 
terms  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus  have  a  similar  observance." — Herodotus,  Clio,  cap.  199. 
(See  Appendix,  note  80.) 

The  fSftther  of  history,  from  the  similarity  of  their  rites,  identified 
this  goddess  with  Venus :  but  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  found  another 
Assyrian  female  divinity  to  whom  he  applies  that  term.  This  is 
AsHTABOTH,  whom  the  Babylonians  called  "  the  queen  of  heaven," 
and  who  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  and  to  whom 
the  apostate  Israelites  burnt  incense,  and  poured  out  drink-offerings, 
to.  xliv,  17-26. 

Nbbo  is  supposed  to  embody  the  attributes  afterward  ascribed 
to  Mercury.  This  divinity  was  revered  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  Baby- 
lonia ;  but  in  the  latter  country  he  was  specially  regarded  as  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  &mily  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  term  is 
accordingly  found  incorporated  in  the  names  given  to  many  of  the 
princes  of  this  line.  The  other  deities  do  not  call  for  particular 
observation. 

Passing  from  the  Pantheon  of  Assyria,  we  have  to  notice  some  of 
the  idol  deities  of  Babylon.  The  first  of  these  is  Belus,  or  Baal. 
Berosus,  the  Chaldaean  priest  of  this  deity,  says,  that  when  Chaos 
reigned, — who  was  described  by  the  cosmogony  of  this  people  as  a 
woman,  presiding  over  the  embryo  elements  of  nature, — then  "  Belus 
came,  and  cut  her  asunder :  and  of  one  half  of  her  he  formed  the 
earth,  and  of  the  other  half  the  heavens."  Afterward  this  deity  is 
described  as  taking  off  his  head ;  "  upon  which  the  other  gods  mixed 
die  blood,  as  it  gushed  out,  wiUi  the  earth ;  and  from  thence  were 
formed  men,  who  on  this  account  became  rational,  and  partakers  of 
divine  knowledge.  This  Belus,  then,  divided  the  darkness,  and  sepa- 
rated the  heavens  from  the  earth,  and  reduced  the  universe  to  order." 
The  account  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  animab  which  previ- 
ously existed,  "being  unable  to  bear  the  light,  died.  Belus,  upon 
this,  commanded  one  of  the  gods  to  take  off  his  head,  and  to  mix 
the  blood  with  the  earth,  and  from  thence  to  form  other  men  and 
animals.  Belus  formed  also  the  stars,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  the  five  planets." 

The  statue  of  this  deity,  as  seen  in  his  temple  at  Babylon,  is 
described  by  Diodorus  as  in  the  attitude  of  wriking.  His  words  are : 
"  Opon  the  top  she  placed  three  statues  of  beaten  gold, — of  Jupiter, 
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(whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus,)  Juno,  and  Rhea.  That  to 
Jupiter  stood  upright,  in  the  posture  as  if  he  were  walking ;  be  was 
forty  feet  in  height,  and  weired  a  thousand  Babylonish  talents.** 
It  is  a  singular  fkct,  that  we  have  now  before  us  a  representation  of 
this  figure.  In  the  Epistle  attached  to  the  Book  of  Bamch,  and 
which  Jeremiah  is  supposed  to  have  written  to  the  captive  Hebrews, 
when  they  were  being  carried  unto  Babylon,  he  says,  "  Now  shall  ye 
^  see  in  Babylon  gods  of  silver  and  of  gold  and  of  wood  borne  upon 
shoulders,  which  cause  the  nations  to  fear."  Verse  3.  A  reference 
to  this  Epistle  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (ii,  2,  3)  proves 
that  the  ancient  Jews  regarded  it  as  genuine ;  (compare  Isa.  vi,  6, 
7 ;)  while,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Sicilian  historian  and  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  on  one  of  the  slabs  disinterred  at  Nineveh  we  have 
a  representation  of  several  idols  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  and  one 
of  them  erect  in  a  walking  attitude.  But  what  seems  decisive  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  prophet's  description  with  the  sculpture  is,  the 
very  singular  circumstance  that  the  prophet,  in  describing  the  image 
of  this  deity,  says,  '*  He  hath  also  in  his  right  hand  a  dagger  and 
an  axeP  These  will  be  allowed  to  be  very  unusual  implements  to 
be  carried  by  a  divinity ;  yet  in  the  recently  recovered  bass-relief  he 
is  represented  "with  an  axe.** 

In  the  same  chapter  Diodorus  describes  a  goddess  as  seated  in  a 
chair  of  state,  made  of  gold,  with  two  lions  at  her  knees,  and  near 
her  two  very  large  silver  serpents.  She  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Greek  Rhea ;  but  the  Babylonish  name  has  not  yet 
been  obtained.  Another  female  deity  is  also  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nexion. She  has  been  believed  to  be  identical  with  Here.  She 
appears  standing,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  serpent  by  the  head, 
and  in  her  left  a  sceptre  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  notice  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  extensively  prevailed  in  those  countries.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  this  was  the  primitive  and  universal  religion 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  But  although  the  opinion  has 
obtained  such  general  acceptance,  it  does  not  appear,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  sustained  by  such  weight  of  evidence  as  amounts  to 
rational  proof.  It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  as  highly  probable,  that 
an  idolatrous  regard  for  the  heavenly  bodies  began  even  before  the 
Flood ;  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  235,  236 ;)  and  that  many  of  the  un- 
divided community  which  journeyed  to  Shinar  were  greatly  affected 
by  this  heresy.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
prime  apostasy  of  Nimrod  was  of  another  kind,  and,  althou^ 
stealthily  and  insidiously  introduced,  issued  in  the  establishment  of 
hero  and  demon  worship,  mainly  in  the  form  of  triads  of  divinities. 
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It  maj.  however,  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  adorati^a  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  afterward  ingrafted  upon  this  system  of  hero 
and  demon  idolatry. 

Mr.  Faber  has  thus  stated  this  subject:  "The  hierophants  of  old 
appear  to  have  been  very  early  addicted  to  the  study  of  astronomy ; 
though,  unfortunately,  instead  of  pursuing  their  researches  in  a 
legitimate  manner,  they  perverted  ihem  to  the  vain  reveries  of 
magic,  and  prostituted  them  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry.  As 
they  highly  venerated  the  souls  of  their  paradisiacal  and  axkite 
ancestors,  considering  them  in  the  light  of  demon-gods,  who  still 
watched  and  presided  over  the  affiurs  of  men,  it  was  an  easy  step 
in  the  way  of  apostate  error,  to  imagine  that  they  were  transli^ed  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  from  these  lofty  stations  they  ruled 
and  observed  all  the  passing  events  of  this  nether  world.  When 
such  a  mode  of  speculation  was  once  adopted,  whatever  virtues 
might  afterward  be  attributed  to  the  planets,  and  in  whatever  man- 
ner the  stars  might  be  combined  into  mythological  constellations, 
the  first  idea  that  must  obviously  have  occurred  to  the  astronomical 
hierophants,  would  undoubtedly  be  this : — Since  they  perceived  the 
son  and  the  moon  to  be  the  two  great  lights  of  heaven,  and  since 
they  worshipped  with  an  especial  veneration  the  Great  father  and 
the  Great  Mother,  they  would  naturally  elevate  those  two  personages 
to  the  two  principal  luminaries.  Such  accordingly  was  the  plan 
which  they  adopted.  Those  ancient  writers  who  have  treated  on 
the  subject  of  Pagan  mythology  assure  us,  that^  by  what  was  called 
'the  mystic  iheocrasia,^  all  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  ultimately 
lesolved  themselves  into  the  single  character  of  the  Great  Father ; 
and,  in  a  similar  manner,  all  their  goddesses,  into  the  single  character 
of  the  Great  Mother :  and  they  further  declare  that,  as  all  their  gods 
melt  insensibly  into  one,  they  are  all  equally  the  sun;  and  as  all 
their  goddesses  no  less  melt  into  one,  they  are  all  equally  the 

moon. 

"  Yet  notwithstanding  these  avowed  and  recognised  doctrines, 
the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  arc  allowed  to  have  been  the  souls  of  their 
ineeators,  and  are  described  as  having  once  acted  a  conspicuous 
and  sufficiently  intelligible  part  upon  eartL  The  only  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  these  apparently  opposite  declarations  is, 
that  the  demon-gods  were  worshipped  in  the  heavenly  bodies; 
sad.  agreeably  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  are  unequivocally  tdd,  that 
the  souls  of  certain  deified  mortals  were  believed  to  have  been 
elevaied  after  their  death  to  the  orbs  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
pkneta,  and  the  stars.  Hence  originated  the  notion,  that  all  these 
eelcBtial  bodies,  instead  of  being  mere  inert  matter,  were  each  ani- 
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mated  by  a  diyine  Bpirit, — ^were  each  a  wise  and  holy  intelligaioe.'' 
Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i,  pp.  81,  82.  (See  Appendix, 
note  31.) 

While  these  profound  expositions  apply  generally  to  the  whole 
range  of  idolatry,  they  do  so  with  peculiar  force  and  exactitade  to 
the  religion  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  even  in  respect  of  these 
countries  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  development  of 
those  cardinal  doctrines.  In  Babylon,  for  instance,  the  ramification 
of  this  system  inclined  to  the  solar  form,  while  in  Assyria  it  was 
decidely  in  the  astral  direction. 

There  is,  however,  no  more  striking  feature  in  the  whole  of  this 
idolatrous  system,  than  the  multiplicity  of  compound  human  and 
animal  forms  which  everywhere  meet  ^e  eye.  The  first  of  these 
which  deserves  notice  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  the  wings  and  tail 
of  a  bird,  enclosed  in  a  circle.  Mr.  Layard  observes  of  this  symbol, 
"  We  may  conclude,  from  the  prominent  position  always  given  to 
this  figure  in  the  Nimroud  sculptures,  and  from  its  occurrence  on 
Persian  monuments  as  the  representation  of  Ormuzd,  that  it  was 
also  the  type  of  the  supreme  deity  among  the  Assyrians.  It  will 
require  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  inscrip- 
tions than  we  at  present  possess,  to  determine  the  name  by  which 
this  divinity  was  kno¥m.  It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  it 
was  Baal,  &r  some  modification  of  a  name  which  was  that  of  the 
Oreat  God  among  nearly  all  nations  speaking  the  cognate  dialects 
of  a  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  language.  According  to  M.  Layard, 
this  symbol  is  formed  by  a  circle  or  crown — to  denote  time  without 
bounds  or  eternity — encircling  the  image  of  Baal,  with  the  wings 
and  tail  of  the  dove,  to  show  the  association  of  Mylitta,  the  Assyrian 
Venus, — thus  presenting  a  complete  triad." — Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,  vol.  ii,  p.  449,  and  note.  Have  we  not  here  the  key  to  tiiis 
recondite  symbol  ?  All  kinds  of  puerile  conjectures  have  been  put 
forth  on  this  point :  but  this  is  one  every  way  consistent  and  satis- 
factory. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Great  Father  was, 
from  the  introduction  of  idolatry,  worshipped  as  Cronos  or  Saturn, 
or  Time,  m  all  its  wide  and  boundless  range  of  duration.  Then  we 
have  Mylitta,  or  perhaps  rather  Derceto, — "the  Mother  of  the 
Gods"  according  to  this  system,  and  eminently  the  Great  Mother, 
(Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  464,  455,)  who  was  fabled  in  her  youth  to  have 
been  sustained  by  doves  for  a  whole  year,  and  after  her  death  to 
have  been  changed  into  a  dove ;  and  under  this  symbol  was  univer- 
sally worshipped  in  Assyria.  Thirdly,  Baal  is  presented  as  the 
Son,  the  Great  God  descending  from  tiie  Great  Father  and  Mother, 
and  with  them  forming  the  Assyrian  triad.  (See  Appendix,  note  32.) 
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In  fiioft^  we  have  here  Tauthe,  Apason,  and  Moymis,  symbolically 
eombined  as  the  great  object  of  worship. 

Dr.  Layard's  fiirther  discoveries,  published  since  the  above  was 
written,  greatly  strengthen  these  conclusions.  In  Uie  rubbish  at  the 
fi>ot  of  one  of  the  gigantic  human-headed  bulls,  in  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  palace  of  Khorsabad,  were  found  four  engraved  cylinders. 
On  one  of  these,  made  out  of  green  felspar,  '"which,"  says  the 
learned  explorer,  "  I  believe  to  have  been  the  signet  or  amulet  of 
Sennacherib  himself,  is  engraved  the  king  standing  in  an  arched 
frame,  as  on  the  rock-tablets  at  Bavian,  and  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  in 
Syria.  He  holds  in  one  hand  the  sacrificial  mace,  and  raises  the 
other  in  the  act  of  adoration  before  the  winged  ^figure  in  a  circle, 
here  represented  as  a  triad  with  three  heads.  This  mode  of  portray- 
ing this  emblem  is  very  rare  on  Assyrian  relics,  and  is  highly  in- 
tere^ing,  as  confirming  the  conjecture  that  the  myUiic  human  figure, 
with  the  wings  and  tail  of  a  bird,  enclosed  in  a  circle,  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Triune  Ood,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Assyrians,  and  of  the 
Persians,  their  successors  in  the  empire  of  the  esst" — Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  160. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
The  triadic  figure,  or  symbol,  in  this  instance,  is  precisely  the  same 
as  those  so  frequently  seen  on  the  early  Assyrian  and  Persian  scnlp- 
tores.  Here  is  the  human  form,  the  circle,  and  the  expanded  wings; 
but  from  each  of  these  wings  another  head  is  represented  as  rising, 
as  if  to  mark  out,  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  the  great  fact^ 
that  this  symbolical  representation  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  union 
of  three  personalities.  Well  may  Layard  say,  that  this  confirms  the 
opinion,  that  we  have  here  "  the  symbol  of  the  Triune  God."  The 
fbither  prosecution  of  the  subject,  when  we  have  specially  to  treat 
of  the  objects  and  manner  of  worship,  will  greatly  enlarge  and 
stroigth^i  this  view  of  the  case. 

Bat,  passing  beyond  this  symbolical  representation  of  the  primi- 
tive trifMl,  we  find  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  these  countries 
filled  with  figures  compounding  parts  of  the  human  body  with  those 
of  birds  and  animals. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  combinations  occurs  in  the 
ea^e-headed  human  figure.  This,  executed  in  colossal  proportions, 
is  not  only  found  sculptured  on  the  walls,  and  guarding  the  portals 
of  the  chambers,  at  Nimroud :  it  is  also  embroidered  on  the  royal 
robes,  and  introduced  in  almost  every  possible  variety  of  manner, 
oonnexion,  and  arrangement.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  Assarac,-^ 
tiie  Nisroch  of  tiie  Scriptures. 

Besides  this,  numerous  human-headed  lions  and  bulls  are  met 
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with,  many  of  ihem  being  of  such  gigantio  dimenaioDft  and  beaoti&l 
workmanship  as  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  strong  conviotioa  of  Ae 
immense  importance  which  the  Assyrians  and  Babjloniaas  attached 
to  these  curious  and,  to  our  view,  unnatural  compounds. 

Directing  our  attention  to  these,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  their 
design  and  character,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that,  except  when 
embroidered  on  raiment,  they  are  always  found  in  pairs,  on  each 
side  of  an  entrance,  as  if  guarding  it.  Another  circumstance  is 
yery  significant :  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  these  figures 
are  combinations  of  the  four  cherubic  creatures, — the  m^  the 
bull,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle.  These  facts  have  led  every  careful 
student  of  Assyrian  antiquities  to  regard  these  compound  sculp- 
tured figures  as  standing  in  some  connexion  with  the  Mosaic  oheru* 
bim,  which  were  in  a  similar  manner  sculptured  for  the  taberna- 
cle and  temple  of  the  Hebrews,  and  embroidered  on  the  curtains 
of  both. 

Layard  says,  "  The  resemblance  between  the  symbolical  figures  I 
have  described,  and  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  in  his  vision,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  strike  the  reader.  As  the  prophet  had  beheld  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  with  their  mysterious  images  and  gorgeous  decorations,  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  when  seeking  to  typify  certain  divine  attri- 
butes, and  to  describe  the  divine  glory,  he  chose  forms  that  were 
fiEumiliar  not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  people  he  addressed, — captives, 
like  himself,  in  the  land  of  Assyria." 

I  have  given  the  learned  explorer's  view,  (much  mistaken  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  its  reasoning,  see  Appendix,  note  33,)  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  his  countenance  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  com- 
pound Assyrian  figures  and  the  cherubic  elements  were  identicaL 

Mr.  Bonomi,  who  has  most  elaborately  and  successfully  investi- 
gated these  remains,  observes,  "  These  symbolical  combinations  we 
regard  as  derived  from  the  traditional  descriptions  of  the  cherubim, 
which  were  handed  down  after  the  deluge  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah ;  to  which  origin,  also,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  their  situa- 
tion as  guardians  of  the  principal  entrances  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  The- cherubim  guarded  the  gates  of  Paradise:  the 
cherubic  symbols  were  placed  in  the  adytum  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterward  in  the  corresponding  sanctuary  of  the  temple :  and  here 
in  the  Assyrian  palaces  they  are  never  found  except  as  guardians 
of  portals." — Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  p.  133. 

To  cite  one  more  authority  on  this  point,  I  give  the  following 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn :  "  We  have  glanced,  at  the  temples  of 
the  heathen,  and  seen  these  compound  creatures,  in  various  forms 
of  debasement,  placed  in  the  avenues  and  the  portals  of  their  most 
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odehraied  ftnea,  as  sentinels  and  guards;  just  as  we  see,  in  the 
aaered  writings,  the  cherubim  attending  upon  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
from  the  first  doudy  pavilion  that  was  pitched  before  the  approaches 
to  Eden,  down  to  the  celestial  visions  of  Ezekiel  in  the  plains  of 
Assyria.  These  forms,  I  think,  the  Assyrians  must  have  borrowed 
from  the  Jews,  or  rather  fix)m  the  earlier  patriarchs :  the  doctrine,  it 
may  be,  was  lost  in  superstitious  traditions ;  but  the  form  and  the 
symbol  remained,  as  we  see  them  in  the  present  day." — Nineveh : 
iis  Rise  and  Ruin,  pp.  176,  177. 

This  subject  might  be  further  elucidated,  and  those  views  sus- 
tained, if  it  were  necessary ;  but  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Layard  ap« 
pears  to  be  inevitable.  *'It  will  be  observed,"  he  says,  ''that  the 
four  forms  (and  those  only)  chosen  by  Ezekiel  to  illustrabe  his 
description, — the  man,  the  lion,  the  bull,  and  the  eagle, — are  pre- 
eisely  those  which  are  constantly  found  on  Assyrian  monuments  as 
religious  types.  These  coincidences  are  too  marked  not  to  deserve 
notice,  and  do  certainly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  symbols  chosen 
by  the  prophet  were  derived  from,  or  rather  identical  with,  these 
Assyrian  sculptures.^* — Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii,  p.  445. 

Regarding  this  identity  as  an  established  fact,  we  might  now  pro- 
eeed  to  the  interesting  inquiry,  as  to  the  object  and  design  of  the 
Assyrians  in  the  adoption  and  general  use  of  these  curious  figures. 
But  this  will  be  better  accomplished  after  we  have  inv^tigated  some 
other  elements  of  this  religious  system. 

Another  symbolical  object  which  meets  the  eye  in  all  the  religious 
rites  and  services  of  this  people  is  the  sacred  tree.  This  is  the  vine, 
the  palm,  or  the  fir ;  generally  the  last,  which  is  highly  ornamented 
with  el^antlj  arranged  groups  of  honeysuckle. 

It  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  sym- 
bolism,, if  we  give  a  sketch  of  the  sacred  tree  as  it  occurs  in  the 
large  work  of  Dr.  Layard, — "  The  Monuments  of  Nineveh." 

Plate  7  exhibits  two  winged  females  standing  one  on  each  side  of 
the  saored  tree,  with  their  left  hands  holding  a  garland,  and  their 
ri^t  hands  raised  as  if  engaged  in  some  act  of  worship.  Plate  7  (A) 
eidiibits  two  winged  human  figures,  kneeling  one  on  each  side  of  the 
aaered  tree:  they  are  evidently  engaged  in  an  act  of  devotion. 

Plate  25  is  an  interesting  and  striking  exhibition.  In  the  centre 
itttids  the  sacred  tree,  ornamented  with  honeysuckle :  on  each  side 
is  a  king,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  raising  the  right, 
as  if  making  some  solemn  covenant  or  engagement.  Immediately 
above  the  tree,  the  celestial  triad  is  represented  by  the  circle,  wings, 
and  deity  in  human  form :  on  this  symbol  of  divinity  the  kings 
aeem  to  be  gazing  with  solemn  interest ;  while  behmd  each  sovereign 
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and  nising  a  fir-oone  over  the  shoulder  of  ttie  king  witti  the  li^ 
hand.  Tlds  is  clearly  intended  to  eriuhit  a  most  impoftant  reiipsw 
oereinony. 

Bnt  it  is  not  only  on  the  seolptores  fliat  the  saered  tree  ia  frand: 
it  entered  into  their  arohiteotoral  deooratiotts;  and  to  this  we  aie 
undoubtedly  indebted  for  that  beaotifiDd  ornament^  the  Qvseian 
honeysudde.  It  equally  penraded  all  their  designs  for  embroidery. 
One  plate,  (S,)  showing  the  upper  part  of  the  king's  robe,  is  neaily 
eovered  with  figures  of  the  sacred  tree  in  almost  every  variety  of 
form.  Another,  (plate  6,)  giving  the  emfaroidfiry  worn  on  the 
of  the  sovereign,  contains  the  same  sacred  symbols  in  equal 
dance  and  variety;  the  centre  being  the  sacred  tree,  over  which  is 
the  symbolic  triad  of  divinities ;  and  on  each  side  a  royal  figure^  the 
borders  being  filled  with  numerous  devices  of  honeymeUe  and  ottar 
parte  of  these  sacred  emblems.  This  is  not  an  unamportuit  Acaah 
stance.  Dr.  Layard,  indeed,  observes  on  this  point,  "EVom  the 
constant  introduction  of  the  tree,  ornamented  with  them,  into  groaqM 
representing  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  cAarH  oanMC 
he  a  dmibt  that  they  were  syinbolical,  and  were  invested  with  a 
sacred  character.  The  sacred  tree,  or  tree  of  life,  so  la&mtmBj 
recognised  in  eastern  systems  of  theology,  is  called  to  miiid;  asd 
we  are  naturally  led  to  refer  the  traditions  connected  with  it  to  a 
oommoD  origin." — Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii,  p.  472. 

The  allusive  range  of  Assyrian  sacred  types  to  Edenic  originsis 
did  not  terminate  here,  but  actually  included  the  garden  itself 
This  was  placed  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  royal  palace^  and 
seems  to  luivc  been  arranged  more  after  the  foshion  of  an  Tgng^MK 
park,  containing  numerous  large  trees,  with  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals of  different  kinds.  Respecting  this  Dr.  Layard  speaks  thus: 
'*  To  the  palace  was  attached  a  park,  or  Paradise,  as  it  was  called, 
in  which  was  preserved  game  of  various  sorte  for  the  diversion  rf 
the  king." — Idem,  vol.  ii,  p.  246.  It  cannot,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  preservation  of  game  was  the  principal  object  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  place  like  this.  The  name  given  to  it,— one  conseonated 
to  the  highest  realities  of  divine  revelation, — ^the  association  of  such 
a  garden  with  tiie  various  Edenic  symbols  to  which  we  have  referred, 
(see  Appendix,  note  34,)  and  especially  ito  immediate  oonneiion 
vriih  a  consecrated  temple  and  a  sacred  person, — all  clearly  show  a 
higher  and  deeper  design  for  such  an  appointment  than  that  of  a 
small  OQcloBure  for  a  royal  hunt.  The  primitive  intention,  however 
passing  ages  might  have  obscured  it,  must  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  whole  system  of  Assyrian  feith  and  praotioe. 
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We  shmll  be  induced  the  more  readily  to  assent  to  this  induction, 
when  we  perceive  thai?  the  royal  residence  was  a  sacred  temple,  and 
the  person  of  the  king  revered  as  a  divinity. 

On  the  first  head,  we  may  not  be  able  to  produce  evidence  so 
satisfiu^ry  as  might  be  desired.  Indeed,  it  has  not  satisfied  Lay- 
ard  himsetf*,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  words  of  that  learned 
author:  "Were  these  magnificent  mansions  palaces  or  temples?  Or, 
while  the  king  combined  the  character  of  a  temporal  ruler  with  that 
of  a  high-priest  or  type  of  the  religion  of  the  people,  did  his  residence 
unite  the  palace,  the  temple,  and  a  national  monument  raised  to  per- 
petuate the  triumphs  and  conquests  of  the  nation  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily  answered." — Nineveh  and 
its  Remains,  vol.  ii,  p.  267. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  dictum  of  such  a  man,  on  such  a  point  as 
this.  But  if  these  questions  have  not  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
all  tiiat  is  possible  seems  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who,  writing 
two  years  afler  Layard,  and  availing  himself  of  the  important  dis- 
coveries made  in  this  interval,  has  given  a  careful  and  elaborate 
investigation  of  this  difficult  question : — 

*'  Were  these  buildings  palaces  or  temples? — a  difficulty,  however, 
not  peculiar  to  this  place,  as  the  same  uncertainty  exists  in  Egypt  : 
in  Thebes,  for  instance,  where,  according  to  our  usual  nomenclature, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  great  buildings  there  were,  properly 
speaking,  mere  places  of  worship  or  residences  of  the  sovereigns. 
That  the  king  did  generally,  if  not  always,  reside  within  these  halls, 
seems  nearly  certain ;  and  that  all  the  great  ceremonies  and  minis- 
tntions  of  government  took  place  within  these  halls,  are  facts  that 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Indeed,  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  have 
been  built  aJmost  wholly  for  these  kingly  purposes ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  portion  set  apart  for  the  image  of  the  god,  or 
eidasively  devoted  to  religious  ceremonies,  is  so  small  uid  insig- 
nificant as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice  in  comparison  of  the  rest ;  yet 
these  buildings  were  as  certainly  temples,  and  the  only  ones,  of  the 
Bsost  theocratic  religion  the  world  ever  knew,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  the  palaces  of  the  most  absolute  kings  of  whom  we 
have  any  record.  To  name,  therefore,  these  palaoe-temples  or 
temple-palaees,  as  well  as  our  PersepoUtan  buildings,  we  must  re- 
define our  words,  and  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  terms 
we  nee,  before  we  can  explain  what  the  buildings  of  which  we  are 
now  treating  redly  were. 

''When  we  speak  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple  we  perfectly 
wnderstand  the  term  we  use.  It  was  a  building  simple  in  plan  and 
onttine,  meant  to  contain  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
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dedicated,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  religions  ceremoniea  eomieefced 
with  ihe  preecritfed  worship  of  that  d^y.  A  Christian  chnrdi,  in 
like  manner,  was  in  all  ages  a  temple,  wholly  devoted  to  religioos 
worship,  without  any  secular  use — a  hall,  in  short,  where  people 
may  congr^ate  to  worship  the  great  God  himself^  or  the  saint  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated ;  but  with  the  distinct  idea  that  it  is  the  house 
of  God,  sacred  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  and  the  fit  and  proper 
place  in  which  to  offer  up  prayer  and  sacrifice. 

*'  In  like  manner,  a  palace  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  is,  and 
always  has  been,  merely  a  large  house.  It  possesses  the  sleeping, 
eating,  and  state  and  festival  apartments  which  are  found  in  the 
dwellings  of  all  men  of  the  middle  and  even  the  lower  classes, — 
larger,  more  numerous,  and  more  splendid,  of  course,  but  dedicated 
to  the  same  uses,  and  to  them  only.  In  modem  times,  j^  king  is 
only  a  chief  magistrate;  in  the  middle  ages,  he  was  a  leader;  and 
neither  Greece  nor  Rome  ever  had  kings  in  the  Asiatic  sense  of  the 
word,  at  least,  certainly  not  after  Rome  ceased  to  be  Etruscan,  or, 
in  other  words,  Asiatic,  in  her  form  of  government.  In  Persia^  how- 
ever, and  indeed,  throughout  the  east,  the  king  is  an  essential  and 
principal  part  of  all  forms  of  government,  and  virtually,  also,  the 
chief-priest  of  his  people,  and  head  of  the  religion  of  his  oountiry. 
We  should  have  a  far  more  distinct  idea  of  the  eastern  kingly  offices 
and  functions  in  ancient  days,  if  we  called  him  '  caliph,'  or  *  POPB,' 
instead  of  *  king;'  and  were  it  not  that  with  us  the  latter  title  is  ap- 
plied to  only  one  potentate  on  earth,  and  we  can  scarcely  understand 
the  idea  of  there  being,  or  having  been,  another,  the  term  is  just  such 
a  one  as  would  directly  define  that  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  which  we  find  united  in  the  Persian  monarch;  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the  term  hacilica,  in  its  original 
Roman  sense,  would  as  correctly  describe  the  buildings  we  have  been 
examining  at  Persepolis." — Nineveh  and  Persepclis,  pp.  186-188. 

Although  this  passage  more  directly  refers  to  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis than  to  those  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  it  so  strictly  applies  to 
cognate  usages  in  other  eastern  countries,  and  is,  in  the  express 
terms  of  the  author,  so  applicable  to  the  royal  residences  in  Asia, 
and  the  east  generally,  that  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  placing  it  before 
the  reader.  And  here,  it  may  be  observed,  we  have  no  mere  theo- 
rist,— no  writer  studying  eastern  antiquities  for  the  purpose  of 
deducing  evidence  in  support  of  any  peculiar  religious  dogmas ;  but 
a  learned  and  intelligent  man  of  science,  investigating  with  intense 
diligence  the  remains  of  the  ruined  cities  of  ancient  Asia  for  archi- 
tectural purposes.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  labour,  he  educes 
the  object  and  design  for  which  the  wonderful  pidace-edifices  of  the 
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east  were  erected :  and  his  conclnsion  is,  tiiat  *'  the  actual  dwelling* 
places  of  the  king  they  certainly  were  not;"  (Ibid,,  p.  IBS;)  and 
farther,  that  if  "  these  buildings  were  not  palaces,  according  to  our 
Qsual  acceptation  of  the  term,  still  less  were  they  temples ;"  {Ibid., 
p.  189 ;)  but  that  they  were  the  seat  and  centre  whence  the  king,  in 
his  compound  character  of  political  mler  and  religious  head  of  the 
'  people,  administered  thh  government,  and  prescribed  for  the  faith 
uid  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  country;  where  in  fact  a  heathen 
pope  sat  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  when  We  hear  temples  mentioned  as 
existing  in  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  that  such  statements  militate 
against  what  has  been  advanced.  Although  uniform  in  the  great 
first  principles  of  faith,  the  several  nations  and  cities  greatly  difiered 
in  the  details  of  their  buildings.  As  an  instance,  Mr.  Fergusson 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  at  Khorsabad,  not  only  a  building 
which  he  calls  ''the  temple,"  but  also  the  ruins  of  a  range  of  houses, 
which  he  regards  as  the  residence  of  priests.  But  then  this  temple 
is  not  only  small  in  size,  compared  with  the  whole  fabric,  but  was 
**  situated  in  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  the  palace ;"  so  that,  in 
fiict,  it  was  part  of  the  same  pile  of  buildings.  Of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon  wc  really  know  but  little,  and  cannot  elicit 
any  additional  information  from  the  meagre  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us :  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  future  explorations  will 
bring  to  view  proofs  that  in  this  respect  Babylon,  like  Assyria  and 
Persia,  followed  the  same  general  rule. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that  these  palace-temples 
were  surrounded  with  Paradises,  and  that  a  stream,  or  streams,  of 
water  flowed  through  the  latter, — rising,  where  that  was  possible, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  This  was  so  universal  in  the 
east,  that  Larcher,  in  his  Notes  on  Herodotus,  (vol.  i,  p.  221,) 
observes,  '*  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  a  temple  of  the  ancients  was 
very  different  from  one  of  our  churches.  It  comprised  a  considera- 
ble extent  of  ground,  enclosed  by  walls,  within  which  there  were 
courts,  a  grove,  pieces  of  water,  sometimes  habitations  for  the 
priests,  and  lastly  the  temple  properly  so  called,  and  into  whidi, 
most  usually,  i^e  priest  only  was  admitted."  ' 

It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  gathered  firom  all  the  information  attain- 
able in  respeet  of  these  buildings,  that  they  were  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign ;  and  that  he  stood  so  identified  with  divinity 
in  the  national  belief,  that  they  at  the  same  time  were  regarded  with 
all  the  reverence  and  sanctity  of  consecrated  temples.  (Layard, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  201,  267.) 

We  should  here  observe,  that  although  the  serpent-form  does  not 
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^)pcar  so  often  and  so  prominently  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria  as 
in  those  of  Egypt,  it  is  seen  in  such  positions,  and  is  repeated  with 
such  frequency,  as  to  indicate  very  clearly  its  Satanic  original. 

It  will  be  hereafter  observed,  that  serpents  are  associated  with  the 
worship  of  fire  on  the  sculptures  of  Koyunjik :  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  female  divinities  of  Babylon,  as  described  by  Diodonis,  are 
accompanied  by  images  of  this  reptile.  The  statue  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Rhea,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  had  two  colorad  serpents 
standing  before  it;  while  that  named  "Juno"  was  exhibited  holding 
a  serpent  in  her  right  hand.  A  learned  author,  who  has  carefully 
studied  this  subject,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  live  serpents  were 
kept  to  be  worshipped  at  Babylon,  as  at  Thebes  in  Egypt;  and  that 
tiiis  led  to  the  fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  (Deane*s  Worship  of 
the  Serpent,  pp.  41-47.)  Further,  it  has  been  generally  believed, 
that  the  serpent  was  the  emblem  borne  aloft  on  the  banners  of  Assy- 
ria, and  the  sign  under  which  all  their  battles  were  fought ;  and  that 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople  derived  their  dragon-standard  from 
this  people.  When  it  is  remembered  with  what  devotion  the  soldiers 
of  heathen  coimtries  regarded  their  chief  ensign,  the  position  of  the 
serpent-form  in  the  religious  estimation  of  this  people  is  easily 
ascertained. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  more  particularly  to  the  character 
which  the  sovereigns  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  sustained,  or  assumed, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  politico-religious  government. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Layard  writes  as  follows :  "  A  very  superficial 
examination  of  the  sculptures  will  prove  the  sacred  character  of  the 
king.  The  priests,  or  presiding  deities,  (whichever  the  winged 
figures,  so  frequently  found  on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  may  be,) 
are  represented  as  waiting  upon,  or  ministering  to,  him :  above  his 
head  arc  the  emblems  of  the  divinity, — the  winged  figure  within  the 
circle,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  tte  planets.  As  in  Egypt,  he  may 
have  been  regarded  as  the  representative,  on  earth,  of  the  Deity ; 
receiving  bis  power  directly  from  the  gods,  and  the  organ  of  com- 
munication between  them  and  his  subjects." — Nineveh,  vol.  ii,  p. 
2G7.  And  again  the  same  author  remarks,  "  The  residence  of  the 
king,  as  I  have  observed,  was  probably  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
ple; and  that  he  himself  was  either  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
divine  attributes,  or  was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  supreme 
Deity,  is  shown  by  the  sculptures.  The  winged  figures,  even  that 
with  the  head  of  the  eagle,  minister  unto  him.  All  his  acts,  whether 
in  war  or  peace,  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  national 
religion,  and  were  believed  to  be  under  the  special  protection  and 
superintendence  of  the  Deity.     When  he  is  represented  in  battle, 
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tke  whieed  figure  in  the  circle  hovers  aboye  his  head,  bends  his  bow 
npiBBt  his  enemies,  or  assumes  his  attitude  of  triumph.  His  con- 
tests with  the  lion  and  other  formidable  animals  not  only  show  his 
prowess  and  skill,  but  typify  at  the  same  time  his  superior  strength 
and  wisdom.  Whether  he  has  oyeroome  his  enemies,  or  the  wild 
beasts,  he  pours  out  a  libation  from  the  sacred  cup,  attended  by  his 
courtiers  and  the  winged  figures." — Ibid.,  p.  474. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Assyrian  sovereign  was  not  only 
personally  identified  with  tiie  religion  of  his  country,  and  occupied 
the  position  of  sacred  head  of  his  people;  but  that  he  passed  even 
beyond  this  dignity,  and  assumed  an  eminence  as  lofty  as  it  was 
peculiar.  The  winged  figure  with  an  eagle's  head  has  been  identi- 
&^  by  Bawlinson  as  Assarac,  or  the  deified  Asshur,  the  tutelar  god 
of  tiie  Assyrian  people;  yet  even  he  is  seen  on  the  sculptures  min- 
istering to  the  king.  But,  what  is  still  more  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant, the  winged  figure  in  the  circle  has  been  shown  to  represent  the 
piknitive  triad,  and,  of  course,  the  centre  figure  in  human  form  the 
dhrine  son;  yet  this  symbol,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  placed  over  the 
head  of  the  king,  and — what  is  most  striking — always  appears  to  be 
in  the  same  attitude  as  the  sovereign. 

I  may  notice  two  or  three  instances  fi:t)m  Layard's  ''  Monuments* 
of  NineveL"  One  of  tiie  sculptures  gives  a  vivid  description  of  an. 
attadc  on  a  fortified  city.  The  ramparts  are  lined  with  bowmen,  and 
the  Assyrians  are  surrounding  the  walls,  while  tiie  king  in  his  diaiiot 
is  bending  his  bow  against  the  men  on  the  walls,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  shooting.  Above  his  head  is  the  symbolic  triad,  with  the  centre 
figore  directing  the  point  of  his  arrow  against  the  city,  and  exhibit- 
ing precisely  the  same  action  as  the  king.  (Plate  13.)  In  another 
Mxflptiire  we  see  the  great  king  returning  in  triumph  firom  a  cam- 
paign :  he  rides  in  his  chariot,  with  his  bow  unbent  in  hia  left  hand^ 
and  his  rij^t  hand  raised.  Precisely  such  is  the  attitude  of  the* 
huttan  figmre  in  the  symbol  of  the  divine  triad  above  him.  (Plate 
21.)  Again,  we  see  two  king^,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tree  of  life, 
with  their  ri^t  hands  raised :  such  is  the  attitude  of  the  figure 
above.*  (Plate  25.)  What  could  be  done  to  give  a  more  dear  and 
e^nresaive  declaration,  that  the  king,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
system,  was  regarded  as  acting  on  earth  in  the  ehacacter  and  power 
of  flie  divine  son  above?  For,  be  it  observed,  this  tigare  is  never 
seen  over  any  one  but  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  these 
U^gs  saatuned  and  acted  out  this  sacred  diaraoter:  and  for  this 

*  nil  bas  been  enpposed,  witli  gre«l  probability,  to  represent  two  riewt  of  the  gMAt 
king;  nad  not  two  soTeral  kings. 

15 
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purpose  the  Babylonish  Idiigdom  will  be  r^urded  as  snooeediDg  to 
all  fche  pretensions  and  powers  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Nebadbiad- 
nezzar  and  his  successors  will  consequently  be  spoken  of  as  if  they 
had  followed  the  lasfc  king  of  Nineveh  on  the  Assyrian  throne;  tiie 
religion  of  the  two  countries  being  so  similar  as  to  render  any  dis- 
tinction for  our  present  purpose  unnecessary. 

Referring  to  die  chapter  on  the  History  of  Assyria,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  annals  of  Divanu-bara,  son  of  the  great  Sardani^us, 
which  are  recorded  at  length  on  the  Black  Obelisk.  There,  in  the 
account  of  his  first  campaign,  it  is  said,  **  I  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  ascended  to  the  tribes  who  worshipped  the  god  Husi.  My  ser- 
vants erected  altars  in  that  land  to  my  gods.  Then  I  went  on  to  the 
land  of  Ehamdna,  where  I  founded  palaces,  cities,  and  temples.  I 
went  on  to  the  land  of  M&lar;  and  there  I  established  the  worship 
of  my  kingdom."  Our  limits  forbid  the  mention  of  similar  instances 
in  detail.  But  here  is  one,  and  the  first  that  meets  us.  It  is  a  record 
of  the  first  campaign  of  a  young  warrior-king.  Tet,  in  scarcely 
more  lines,  there  are  three  several  declarations  that  he  prosecuted 
his  wars  for  the  extension  of  his  religion  in  other  lands.  This  is 
described  as  the  prime  object  in  every  case.  Again,  in  the  sev^ith 
year  of  his  reign,  having  subdued  Tel-ati,  he  says,  "I  appointed 
priests  to  reside  in  the  land,  to  pay  adoration  to  Assarac,  the  great 
and  powerful  god,  and  to  preside  over  the  national  worship.*'  In  his 
fifteenth  year,  having  subdued  the  country  of  the  king  of  Ararat,  he 
"  set  up  altars,  and  left  priests  in  the  land,  to  superintend  the  wor- 
ship." In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  having  reduced  the 
Shetina  to  obedience,  he  '*  established  the  national  religion  through- 
out the  land." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  religious  authority 
assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  i^ineveh  in  the  early  period  of  her 
history.  We  have  the  means  of  proving  that  in  the  later  period  of 
her  annals  the  monarchs  of  Assyria  had  not  abated  one  jot  of  their 
profane  assumption.  Let  the  latter  part  of  the  message  which  Sen- 
nacherib  sent  to  the  nobles  of  Jerusalem  be  read  as  ample  evidence 
of  this  fact :  "  Hearken  not  imto  Hezekiah,  when  he  persuadeth  you, 
saying.  The  Lord  will  deliver  us.  Hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the 
nations  delivered  at  aU  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath,  and  of  Arpad  ?  Where 
are  the  gods  of  Sepfaarvaim,  Hena,  and  Ivah  ?  Have  they  delivered 
Samaria  out  of  minb  hand  ?  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of 
the  countries,  that  have  delivered  their  country  out  of  mine  hand, 
that  the  Lord  should  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  mine  hand  ?"  2  Kings 
xviii,  32-35. 
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Let  this  pari  of  the  addreBs  be  carefollj  perused,  and  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  it  does  not  discuss  the  rdative  military  power  of 
the  jMirties.  That  matter  was  finished,  when,  with*  infinite  contempt, 
Babshakeh  offered  the  Hebrews  a  truce,  and  a  present  of  two  thou- 
sand horses,  if  the  king  of  Judah  could  set  riders  on  them.  Verse 
23.  The  point  in  that  part  of  the  address  which  I  have  quoted  has 
not  respect  to  military  strength,  but  to  the  relative  power  of  deities. 
It  was  spoken  in  accommodation  to  the  general  polytheistic  opinion, 
that  cert^n  gods  presided  over  particular  nations.  But  in  this  con* 
test  for  divine  power,  who  represents  Assyria  ?  We  read  of  the 
gods  of  Hamath,  Arpad,  Sepharvaim,  Hena,  Ivah,  and  the  Lord  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  others  are  mentioned  in  the  version  of  the  speedi 
as  given  by  Isaiah :  but,  strange  to  say,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  gods 
of  Assyria.  The  pontiff-king  of  Nineveh  arrogated  this  dignity  to 
himself  If  he  had  trusted  in  his  god,  the  case  had  been  altogether 
different :  but  the  power  poised  against  all  the  deities  of  the  lands 
which  he  had  conquered,  and  even  ag^st  the  Lord  himself,  was  His 
OWN.  "  Who  shall  deliver  out  of  mine  hand  ?"  is  the  profane  boast 
with  which  he  challenges  to  himself  a  power  above  all  gods.  It  was 
this  which  called  forth  the  word  of  the  Lord :  "  Whom  hast  thou 
reproached  and  blasphemed,  and  against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy 
voice,  and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high?  Even  against  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel."  2  Kings  xix,  22.  It  was  this  profiEme  daring  to 
equal  or  excel  the  power  of  Jehovah  which  led  to  the  fearful  doom 
denounced  against  him :  "  Therefore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose, 
and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  ^ee  back  by  the  way  by 
which  thou  earnest."  Verse  28. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  spirit  of  religious  zeal,  proud 
intolerance,  and  profane  assumption,  which  characterized  the  sove- 
reigns of  Assyria  in  the  early  part  of  its  history,  was  not  merely 
continued,  but  rather  increased^  until  the  termination  of  the  empire. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  Babylon,  as  exhibiting  an 
embodiment  of  this  religion.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  was  unquestionably  the  original  seat  of  this  system  of  faith,  and 
the  centre  whence  it  emanated.  Here,  under  the  auspices  of  Nim- 
rod,  this  fearful  apostasy  was  esteblished  in  connexion  with  kingly 
rule :  here  for  a  while  both  flourished ;  until,  overwhelmed  by  the 
superior  military  power  of  Nineveh,  Babylonia  became  a  province 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  After  a  very  extended  period  of  supremacy, 
this  power  in  her  turn  fell  before  the  combined  army  of  Modes  and 
Babylonians ;  and  then  that  part  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire  and 
inSnenoe  whidi  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  naturally  passed 
into  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  of  Babylon. 
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Not  only  did  this  transition  take  place  as  the  re«nlt  of  the  erer- 
recurring  changes  in  the  martial  power  of  nations :  it  was  distin- 
goished  and  consummated  in  a  manner  and  by  an  agency  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  character.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  sttooeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon  just  two  years  after  the  destruction  of  Nineydi, 
was  one  of  those  men  so  distinguished  for  martial  genius/ daring 
ambition,  and  invincible  energy,  as  to  insure  themselves  the  most 
prominent  position  in  the  age  in  which  they  flourish.  In  succeeding 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  he  succeeded  to  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
impious  foimder  of  that  state,  and  to  all  those  claims  and  powers 
which  many  centuries  had  sealed  as  the  undoubted  prerogative  of 
the  imperial  sovereign  of  Assyria.  A  reference  to  a  few  points  in 
bis  history  will  show  whether  he  also  assumed  to  be  divine. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  pursuing  this  part  of  our  inquiry  under 
the  guidance  of  sacred  writ.  We  find  this  sovereign,  immediately 
after  he  had  established  himself  in  the  elnpire,  and  extended  his 
sway  from  Nineveh  to  Egypt,  gathering  together  all  the  chief 
officers,  civil  and  military,  from  every  part  of  his  dominions,  for  a 
special  and  important  purpose.  But  this  was  not,  as  might  be  at 
first  surmised,  either  for  a  military  or  a  civil  object^  but  for  one 
decidedly  religious.  The  king  had  caused  a  great  image  of  gold  to 
be  made,  and  set  up ;  and  the  assembled  multitudes  were  command- 
ed at  a  given  signal  to  bow  down  and  worship  this  image.  Reasons, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat,  have  been  adduced,  in  a 
preceding  volume,  (Hebrew  People,  pp.  586-589,)  for  believing  that 
this  image  represented  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  in  the  character  of 
the  dinne  Son,  the  promised  incarnate  Seed ;  but,  apart  from  this, 
there  are  important  facts  bearing  on  our  subject  in  the  inspired  nar- 
rative of  this  event.  Nebuchadnezzar,  without  preface  or  apology, 
prescribes  an  object  of  worship  to  his  people.  He  does  this  as  if  it 
lay  as  much  within  his  own  le^timate  authority,  as  to  prescribe  the 
boundary  of  a  province,  or  the  terms  of  military  service.  At  the 
given  signal  all  are  required  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  image. 
Dan.  iii,  4,  5.  Then  this  command  is  enforced  by  a  threat,  and  by 
actual  punishment.  Verses  15,  21.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
stupendous  miracle  which  saved  the  three  young  Hebrews,  appears 
to  have  elicited  from  the  king  language  which  may,  at  first,  be  taken 
to  imply  a  withdrawal  of  his  assumed  power,  verse  28 :  but  imme- 
diately after,  he  issues  a  decree,  which,  although  in  support  of  truth, 
and  in  vindication  of  the  true  God,  is  marked  by  the  unchanged 
character  of  profane  assumption :  "  Every  people,  nation,  and  lan- 
guage, which  speak  anything  amiss  against  the  God  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  houses 
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BhaD  be  made  a  dnnghiU."  Verse  29.  The  whole  oonduot  of  Nebo- 
diadnezzar,  throughont  the  entire  narrative,  is,  in  fact^  a  positive 
assumption  of  the  divine  prerogative  of  prescribing  an  object  of 
fiuth  and  worship  for  mankind. 

Bat  the  existence  of  this  assumption  of  divine  attributes  and 
powers  is  perhaps  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 
This  gives  an  account  of  the  king's  vision  of  a  great  tree,  with 
Daniers  interpretjation  of  it,  and  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the 
predictions  which  it  contained.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  well- 
known  portion  of  Scripture  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it 
merits.  Let  me  ask,  What  was  the  precise  object  of  all  this  won> 
derful  interposition?  It  was  simply  this, — ^that  Nebuchadnezzar 
might  be  brought  fully  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and  supremacy 
ot  the  most  high  God :  *'  Till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wiU."  Dan. 
iv,  25.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  indisposition  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  know  and  acknowledge  this  did  not  arise  from  a  high  reverence 
for  any  other  god.  As  in  tiie  case  of  Sennacherib,  the  contest  was 
between  the  claims  of  Jehovah  and  his  own  assumed  dignity  and 
power.  This  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fieu^t,  that  the  eliminating 
point  of  his  crime  was  the  inflated  inquiry,  "  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
Ion,  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of 
MY  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  ?"  Verse  30.  And 
we  may  well  attach  the  strongest  meaning  possible  to  these  terms, 
when  it  is  known  that  they  were  immediately  followed  by  a  miracu- 
lous puiiishment,  instant  and  terrible. 

All  this  serves  to  show,  that  the  principles  and  spirit  which  dic- 
tated the  first  great  rebellion  against  God  at  Shinar,  remained  in 
active  and  powerful  operation  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But, 
after  all,  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  we  have  of  this  fact  is  the 
predictive  declaration  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  respecting  tins  king. 
In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  this  sacred  seer  has 
pven  one  of  the  most  splendid  prophetic  odes  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  scope  of  holy  Scripture.  This  prophecy  is  directed  a^unst  a 
king  of  Babylon  who  was  a  great  conqueror,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  and  grandson,  after  which  the  race  was  '*  cut  off."  This  king  of 
Babylon  must  therefore  have  been  Nebuchadnezzar:  the  terms  used 
by  the  prophet  do  not,  and  never  have  been  supposed  to,  apply  to  any 
other  person.  In  this  prophecy  we  have  not  an  account  of  this  king's 
actions,  but  an  exhibition  of  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  his  heart, 
set  forth  under  the  guidance  of  that  omnisdent  power  which  seeth 
what  is  in  man :  "  Thou  hast  said  in  THIRB  heart,  I  will  ascend  into 
heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God :  I  will  sit 
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also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  aides  of  the  north: 
I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds;  I  will  be  like  die 
Most  High."  Isaiah  ziv,  13, 14.  Mj  yiew  of  the  purport  of  this  text, 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fabcr,  has  been  given 
in  the  place  ahready  referred  to :  (Hebrew  People,  p.  5d8 :)  it  will 
therefore  be  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that  these  words  fully  teach 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  aspire  to  divinity;  that  he  would  not  be 
content  with  being  regarded  merely  as  one  of  the  local  hero-deities 
of  heathen  nations ;  that  he  would  claim  an  equality  with  the  Most 
High;  that  he  would  be  supreme;  further,  that  he  would  claim  this 
as  the  incarnate  Seed,  who  was  to  recover  the  seat  in  Paradise, 
which  is  here  indicated  by  "  the  mount  of  the  congregation  in  the 
sides  of  the  north." — Faber^s  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i,  p.  350. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  place  before  the  reader  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  results  to  which  we  have  been  led  in  this  portion 
of  our  inquiry. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  sacred  places  of  this  people  were 
filled  with  figures  combining  the  human  with  animal  forms ;  that 
these  combinations  are  always  made  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  of 
the  creatures  spoken  of  as  found  in  the  Scriptural  cherubim ;  and 
that  this  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
that  the  human-headed  and  eagle- winged  lions  and  bulls,  which  are 
now  seen  in  the  museums  of  London  and  Paris,  and  which  still 
abound  in  the  mounds  of  Assyria,  were  designed  from  traditional 
notions  of  the  primitive  cherubim. 

Wc  find  a  sacred  tree  associated  with  all  the  sacred  rites  of  this 
people,  and  placed  in  such  juxta- position  with  these  cherubic  sculp- 
tures as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  incorporated  into  this 
religious  system  as  a  memorial  of  the  tree  of  life  in  Eden. 

It  is  certain  that,  attached  to  the  royal  palaces  of  Assyria,  there 
were  large  enclosed  gardens  or  parks ;  and  the  universal  presence 
of  trees  and  a  river,  and  especially  the  peculiar  adoption  of  the 
name  and  its  application  in  holy  Scripture,  warrant  the  opinion,  that 
these  were  memorial  imitations  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  scene  of 
man's  primitive  happiness  and  fearful  fall. 

Further,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  royal  residence  contiguous 
to  this  Paradise  had  a  sacred  character,  and  was  as  much  a  temple 
as  a  house,  and  thus  appeared  as  a  place  consecrated  to  Deity. 

Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sovereign  was  regarded  as 
divine ;  that  all  the  sculptures  identify  him  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  divine  Son  in  the  sacred  triad ;  that  he  assumed  the  care 
of  the  national  religion,  exerted  himself  to  make  it  universal,  and 
freely  put  forth  the  power  of  enforcing  canons  of  faith  on  the  people. 
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and  of  diotatiBg  to  them  aathoritatively  on  all  points  relating  to 
religion. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  this  took  place  in  'the  neigh- 
bourhood where,  and  arose  out  of  the  people  among  whom,  Itimrod, 
the  great  apostate  leader,  laboured  to  firustrate  the  purposes  of  the 
Most  High  by  preventing  the  divinely  ^)pointed  dispersion  of  the 
people,  by  his  proud  claim  to  be  a  universal  sovereign,  and  his  pro- 
&ne  assumption  of  divine  attributes.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  promise  of  an  incarnate  Deity  would  form  the  most  plausible 
basis  for  such  a  scheme  of  operation.  For  a  moment  let  this  be 
assumed,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  elements  of  Assyrian 
religion  are  precisely  those  which  under  the  circumstances  might  be 
expected.  Here  is  the  promised  divine  ruler  and  high-priest,  sur- 
rounded with  paradisiacal  emblems,  in  a  consecrated  dwelling, 
adapted  to  his  two-fold  character,  in  dose  prozity  to  a  Paradise, 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  after  popular  traditions  of  the  original, 
labouring  to  fulfil  bis  mission  by  bringing  all  the  world  under  his 
sway,  and  inducing  them  to  receive  terms  of  faith  from  his  word. 

The  substratum  of  this  system  was  historic  truth  and  pure  revela- 
tion. The  thrilling  events  of  man's  primitive  history  were  carefully 
brought  out;  every  sacred  place  and  sacred  emblem  were  critically 
elaborated ;  ideas  of  primitive  history  and  religion,  hallowed  by  tiie 
lapse  of  ages,  were  brought  into  operation;  the  natural  veneration 
due  the  man  and  woman  whom  God  made,  and  placed  in  purity 
upon  this  earth,  were  all  employed;  and,  more  than  all  these,  the 
language  in  which  the  antidote  for  man's  misery  in  Heaven's  men^ 
was  first  whispered  into  the  ear  of  sinning  mortals, — the  promise  of 
an  incarnate  Redeemer, — was  added,  to  lay  the  foundations  for  tiie 
religion  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 

Sut  all  this  bruth  was  neutralized,  perverted,  and  made  the  foun- 
dation on  which  was  reared  a  superstructure  full  of  evil.  This  was 
not  done  by  rude  opposition,  but  by  insidious  addition  and  vitiation. 
A  proud,  daring  ambitious  man,  urged  on  by  the  great  author  of  all 
evil,  having  entrenched  himself  in  those  hallowed  records  of  man's 
early  history,  daringly  claimed  divine  honour,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  unlimited  idolatry. 

Thus,  as  &r  as  patient  research  can  penetrate  the  obscurity  of 
the  subject^  this  system  arose:  and  perhiq>s  there  is  nothing  in 
human  history  more  remarkable  than  the  identity  of  character 
which  it  maintained  throughout  two  thousand  years.  In  all  the 
alterations  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity,  whether  the  seat  of 
imperial  power  was  at  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  the  same  system  was 
maintained  in  respect  of  religion :  so  that^  when,  durihg  the  reign 
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of  Nebuohodonoflor,  ABsyria  was  hastening  to  her  fell,  it  is  distinefly 
said  of  that  king  that  "  he  had  decreed  to  destroy  all  the  godi  of 
the  land,  that  all  nations  should  worship  Nebndbodonosor  only.'* 
Judith  iii,  8.  So  intense,  even  then,  was  the  elaim  to  divinitj  made 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria.  We  have  seen  that  this  did  not  abator 
when  the  seat  of  empire  was  restored  to  Babylon.  Then  Jehovah 
had  to  reduce  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  condition  of  a  beast,  and  to 
continue  him  in  that  abject  state  for  seven  years,  before  he  wtf&Id 
recognise  the  existence  of  any  divine  power  beyond  that  which  he 
claimed  to  centre -in  himself. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  go  more  into  detail  with  regard  to 
tills  subject,  than  has  been  usual  in  this  work,  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  preceding  volumes  I  was  compelled  to  assume  the  existence 
of  the  facts  an^ doctrines  here  developed;  and  it  therefore  became 
important  that  these  assumptions  should  be  fuUy  justified.  This 
course  was  also  demanded  by  the  circumstance,  that  this  branch  of 
the  subject  comes  before  us  not  only  as  an  important  element  in  the 
religion  of  those  countries,  but  also  as  being  equally  identified  with 
the  religion  of  the  world.  The  facts  elicited  in  respect  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  more  or  less  illustrate  and  explain  tiie  religion  of  eveij 
other  idolatrous  country.  At  the  same  time  they  shed  no  unim- 
portant light  upon  very  interesting  portions  of  the  sacred  record. 
(See  Appendix,  note  35.) 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  add  such  general  observations  about 
this  system  of  religion  and  its  influence  on  the  people,  as  may  arise 
out  of  the  limited  information  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  history,  or  gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  disinterred  sculptures. 

Here,  as  in  other  primitive  heathen  countries,  there  is  found  a 
gradual  but  marked  deterioration  in  theology  and  objects  of  religious 
worship,  In  the  earliest  sculptures  of  Nimroud,  the  only  object 
which  the  king  is  seen  to  worship  is  the  winged  figure  in  the  circle, 
— the  divine  triad.  He  has,  indeed,  before  him  the  sacred  tree ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  an  object  of  adoration.  It  seems 
much  more  probable  that  this  is  employed  only  as  a  symbol  of  the 
tree  of  life.  And  this,  the  primitive  form  of  worship  among  the 
Assyrians,  as  far  as  our  means  of  information  extend,  strikin^y 
confirms  our  view  of  the  gradual  and  insidious  manner  in  which  the 
patriarchal  faith  was  superseded  by  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry. 
Here  was  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  true  God,  in  his  triune 
character,  containing  allusive  representations  of  the  great  Father  and 
Mother,  with  the  promised  Saviour  as  the  incarnate  Son.  proininentiy 
exhibited  as  the  centre  and  substance  of  Deity.  The  figure  of  the 
sacred  tree  would  illustrate  all  this ;  and,  by  presenting  to  the  mind 
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aa  emblem  of  the  happy  seat  from  which  man  had  been  expelled,  and 
to  whidi  it  was  believed  he  would  be  restored  by  the  Saviour,  the 
past  history  and  fiitnre  hopes  of  the  world  were  concentrated  to  a 
focus,  and  that  point  was  made  the  object  of  the  earliest  Assyrian 
adoration. 

But  truth  alone  is  permanent  and  abiding;  error  is  always  subject 
to  variation  and  change,  and  generally  to  a  fearful  progression  from 
bad  to  worse.  This  is  seen  in  the  slender  information  supplied  by 
Ae  Assyrian  sculptures  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Although  no 
worship  is  represented  on  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  but  that  which  is 
offered  to  the  sacred  triad,  it  is  certain  that  idolatrous  error  had  be- 
come widely  extended  and  greatly  diversified  prior  to  the  ruin  of  this 
ancient  city.  There  has  been  found  in  the  remains  of  that  palace 
what  has  been  called  "  the  Hall  of  Nisroch."  It  is  a  chamber  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-five  broad :  its  entrance  is  by  a  door- 
way guarded  on  each  side  by  one  of  those  colossal- winged,  human- 
headed  bulls,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  With  one  exception,  this 
room  is  covered  with  sculptured  representations  of  Assarac,  the 
deified  patriarch,  Asshur,  the  tutelar  god  of  Assyria,  called  in  Holy 
Scripture  Nisroch.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  one  slab,  on  which 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  king  wearing  a  kind  of  necklace,  con- 
sisting of  emblems  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  "  the  sun,  the 
moon,  a  cross,  a  three-homed  cap,  and  a  symbol  like  two  horns," 
(Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  p.  261,)  which  Layard  calls  "a 
trident.'* 

This  Assarac — we  know,  from  the  annals  of  kings  recorded  on  the 
sculptures  generally,  and  especially  from  those  on  the  Black  Obelisk 
— ^was  held  forth  as  the  great  national  deity.  His  worship  was 
introduced  wherever  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed.  Altars  for  his 
service  were  raised  in  every  conquered  country.  It  does  not  appear 
why  he  is  thus  represented.  The  wings  and  the  eagle-head  may, 
in^d,  be  regarded  as  cherubic  emblems,  although  no  reason  has 
been  assigned  for  their  peculiar  application  in  this  instance.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  this  selection  was  devised  as  a  representation 
of  the  deified  patriarch,  under  the  influence  of  the  maxims  of  mythic 
philosophy  which  obtained  in  the  east  at  this  time.  This  notion 
seems  justified  by  the  fact,  that  a  fragment  of  the  Oracles  of  Zoro- 
aster, preserved  by  Eusebius,  states  that  "  God  is  he  that  has  the 
head  of  a  hawk.  He  is  the  first,  indestructible,  eternal,  unbegotten, 
indivisible,  dissimilar;  the  dispenser  of  all  good;  incorruptible;  the 
best  of  the  good,  the  wisest  of  the  wise :  he  is  the  father  of  equity  and 
justice,  self-taught,  physical,  and  perfect,  and  wise,  and  the  only 
isventer  of  the  sacred  philosophy." — Eusebii  Prcep,  Evang.,  lib.  i, 
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cap.  10 ;  Confs  Fragments,  p.  239.  Tet,  althou^  Assanc  ms  tte 
deified  patriarch  of  the  country,  and  uniformly  reoogniaed  as  the  head 
of  the  Pantheon  in  all  the  royal  annals,  and  withal  dignified  with 
such  elevated  attributes ;  and  though  his  figure  occurs  so  firequenlly 
on  the  sculptures ;  yet  in  no  instance  is  the  reigning  king  seen  ofier- 
ing  adoration  to  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Assarac  is  seen  minis- 
tering to  the  monarch.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  convincing 
proofs  that  can  be  furnished  of  the  accuracy  of  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  concerning  the  direct  assumption  of  the  hi^est  divinity  by 
the  kings  of  l^ineveL 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire,  however,  we  find  oonsideraUe 
changes  in  the  religious  rites  and  objects  of  worship.  At  Elhorsabad 
the  primitive  symbol  of  the  trinity — the  man  with  wings  in  a  cirde 
— ^has  altogether  disappeared.  No  visible  iype  of  this  primeval  doc- 
trine remains.  Here  is  found  a  colossal  figure,  which  Mr.  Bonomi 
shows  good  reason  for  believing  to  be  Nimrod:  but  whether  this 
conjecture  is  well  founded,  and  this  mighty  warrior  was  deified  in 
Assyria,  we  have  not  as  yet  the  means  of  deciding  with  satis&ctory 
certainty.  Here  is  also  a  human  figure  with  four  wings,  whidi  is 
conjectured  to  be  Ilus  or  Cronos. 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  attach  to  the  identification  of  the 
deities  of  this  latter  period  of  the  empire,  it  is  certain  that  the  wor- 
ship of  fire  had  been  introduced  and  become  general.  Althou^ 
there  are  no  traces  of  this  in  the  earlier  inscriptions,  undoubted 
evidence  of  its  existence  is  found  on  the  sculptmres  of  Khorsabad 
and  Kouyunjik. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  former  city  is  a  striking  instance  of  this 
species  of  idolatry.  Two  eunuchs  are  seen  standing  before  an  altar, 
engaged  in  some  religious  service.  They  have  the  square  basket, 
or  utensil,  seen  on  the  older  bass-reliefs.  This  sculpture  casts  im- 
portant light  on  the  singular  ceremony  so  frequently  seen  on  the 
Nimroud  sculptures, — the  presentation  of  the  pine-apple,  or  fir-cone, 
— to  which  it  has  been  found  very  diflScult  to  attach  any  meaning. 
Here  the  fir-cone,  painted  red,  as  if  to  represent  fire,  is  placed  on  the 
high  stand  or  altar;  a  delineation  which  seems  to  justify  the  sur- 
mise that  this  cone  was  regarded  as  sacred,  on  account  of  its  figure 
and  inflammable  qualities. 

From  the  ruins  of  Kouyunjik  there  has  been  brought  a  still  more 
curious  representation  of  fire-worship.  Two  figures  "  appear  stand- 
ing before  an  altar,  on  which  is  the  sacred  fire.  Two  serpents  appear 
to  be  attached  to  poles,  and  a  bearded  figure  is  leading  a  goat  to  the 
sacrifice." — Layard,  vol.  ii,  p.  463.  This  seems  to  prove  that  this 
form  of  idolatry  originated  in  Assyria,  and  was  carried  firom  thence 
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into  Persia.  Mr.  Layard  also  describes  a  singular  altar  fionnd  at 
Shorsabad,  which  is  supported  on  three  lions'  feet;  and  which  re- 
Mmbles  so  strikingly,  the  Greek  tripods,  that  the  learned  explorer 
ooBJectures  that  many  of  the  forms  and  reli^ous  types,  hitherto 
tegiurded  as  peculiar  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  had  their  origin  in 

Assyn*- 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  general  summary  of  the  morals  and  religion 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  I  will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
glance  at  the  e£fects  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  goyemments  and 
people  of  these  countries  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Hebrews,  and 
Qnd  divine  interpositions  which  arose  out  of  this  connexion. 

Here  the  reader  should  be  reminded  at  the  outset,  that  whatever 
errors  might  have  been  concocted  and  disseminated  by  the  rebellious 
conspiracy  at  Shinar,  the  masses  of  the  population  at  that  day  must 
have  been  fully  informed  as  to  the  great  facts  of  the  world's  previous 
history.  The  Creation, — the  Fall, — the  promise  of  redemption, — 
the  sin  and  violence  of  the  old  world, — the  piety,  the  righteousness 
of  Noah, — the  doom  of  the  antediluvians, — the  preparation  of  the 
ask, — ^the  Flood, — the  accepted  sacrifice  of  the  arkite  patriarch, — 
and  the  sin  (whatever  it  was)  which  led  to  the  malediction  of  Noah 
<m  Ham  or  Canaan, — all  these  Csicts,  and  a  thousand  more,  unhappily 
lost  to  us,  deep  in  significance,  full  of  instruction,  had  been  hand^ 
down  from  fadier  to  son,  and  had  pervaded  the  public  mind,  and 
ffwea  a  colour  and  a  character  to  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

When,  therefore,  erudite  authors  describe  the  people  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  as  occupying  a  level  country,  and  seeing  the  heavenly 
bodies  through  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  as  thus  being  led  to  worship 
them  as  tjpe»  of  the  power  and  attributes  of  the  supreme  Deity; 
ind'^allege  that  this  was  their  original  theology;  they  must  not 
expect  their  inferences  to  be  believed  by  those  who  venerate  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Do  these  writers  really  believe  that  the  grandson  of  Noah  sur- 
yived  the  Dispersion  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  firm  belief, 
thai  Divine  Providence  wisely  ordained  the  longevity  of  mankind, 
it  the  beginnii^  of  the  postdiluvian  period,  for  the  set  purpose  of 
making  defection  from  the  service  of  God  as  difficult  as  possible. 
My  meaning  will  be  fully  apprehended  by  an  inspection  of  the  syn- 
dvonistical  chart  in  a  preceding  volume.  (Patriarchal  Age,  p.  431.) 
Aom  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  until  after  the  Dispersion,  the  number 
of  lineal  descendants  living  contemporaneously  was  generally  five : 
that  is,  a  man's  grandson  was  always  bom  and  arrived  at  manhood, 
beftnre  the  man's  own  grandfather  died. 
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In  this  state  of  society,  and  with  snch  grand  historical 
inyolving  the  mightiest  operations  of  divine  power,  the  most  won- 
derful revelations  of  God's  justice  and  mercy — ^living  in  the  memoiy 
of  the  people,  the  notion  that  any  great  division  of  them  could  dis* 
possess  themselves  of  all  this  knowledge  and  its  cognate  ideas,  and 
adopt  Sabssanism  as  a  general  and  original  religious  system,  is 
utterly  absurd,  because  it  is  impossible.  The  only  way  open  to  the 
tempter  at  that  early  age  for  the  introduction  of  idolatry  on  a  large 
scale,  was  in  the  way  of  insidious  corruption  of  the  truth. 

So  much  of  this  same  historical  and  religious  knowledge  as  re- 
mained, would  also  serve  to  give  effect  to  the  salutary  influence 
which  an  intercourse  with  the  Hebrews  was  calculated  to  aflfbrd.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact, — at  least,  it  will  be  so  esteemed  by  those  who 
study  the  divine  government  of  this  world  in  relation  to  its  bearing 
on  the  spiritual  and  immortal  interests  of  mankind, — which  Dr. 
Layard  (Nineveh,  vol.  ii,  p.  206)  adduces,  when  he  asserts  that  "a 
close  intercourse"  had  existed  between  Egypt  and  Assyria^  fron 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  This  was  the  period, 
it  will  be  remembered,  when  Joseph  was  carried  to  the  banks  of  the 
Kile :  so  that  this  connexion  was  established  just  in  time  to  render 
all  the  thrilling  events  of  the  Hebrew  history  in  Egypt  known  in 
Assyria.  And  as  this  intercourse  continued  to  increase  during  the 
succeeding  dynasties,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  events  as  the 
miraculous  Exodus  of  Israel,  the  fame  of  which,  it  is  certain,  was 
extended  far  and  wide,  (Josh,  ii,  9-11,)  must  have  been  well  known 
in  Assyria.  It  is  important  to  mark  such  facts  as  are  thus  brought 
to  our  knowledge  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  proving,  as  they  do, 
that  the  position  of  the  Hebrews,  as  the  elect  people  of  Jehovah, 
and  as  saved  by  him  through  the  most  miraculous  interposition,  was 
known  among  the  principal  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  mission  of  Jonah  next  calls  for  attention.  But  of  this  we 
have  no  detailed  information,  beyond  the  simple  statement  of  fact. 
A  question,  indeed,  arises, — Would  the  message  of  Jonah  itself  have 
produced  the  results  which  followed,  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge 
by  the  Assyrians  of  the  Hebrew  people?  This  does  not  seem  prob- 
able. The  facts  are  clearly  these: — Jonah  entered  the  city,  and 
proclaimed,  **Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown." 
The  people  regarded  this  communication  as  the  word  of  God :  for  it 
is  said,  "  The  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God,  and  proclaimed  a 
fast,"  «fcc.  This  humiliation  was  universal,  from  the  sovereign  on 
the  throne  to  the  meanest  subject:  and  God  accepted  this  peni- 
tence, and  turned  away  the  evil  which  he  had  threatened  to  do,  and 
did  it  not. 
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Taken  in  &  religious  aspect,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  as 
a  most  important  event.  It  clearly  implied  the  entire  absence  froi|;a 
the  minds  of  the  Ninevites  of  aU  real  confidence  in  their  own  gods. 
This  message  did  not  come  from  them : — ^that  must  have  been  fully 
known.  The  result  also  implied,  I  think,  some  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  Jehoyah  as  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  mighty 
miraolea  of  judgment  and  mercy  which  he  had  wrought.  The  brief 
antecedents  of  the  history  also  senre  to  countenance  this  view  of  the 
matter.  Without  somettiing  of  this  kind  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
(xmceive  of  a  great  and  powerful  people,  through  all  its  ranks  and 
agea^  submitting  to  such  a  course. 

Yet,  if  this  supposition  is  correct,  it  must  follow  that,  notwith- 
standing the  continued  practice  of  idolatrous  corruptions,  the  As- 
syrian people  retained  a  large  portion  of  patriarchal  truth ;  which, 
sapplemented  by  the  knowledge  they  had  obtained  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  was  sufiScient  to  point  them  out  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
threatened  infliction.  At  any  rate,  they  were  then  found  possessed 
of  BQch  religious  knowledge  as  enabled  them  on  that  occasion  to 
(Higage  in  four  of  the  most  vitally  important  duties  of  practical 
religion. 

First:  They  exercised  faith  in  God:  they  believed  the  truth  of 
the  message  delivered  by  the  prophet,  and  admitted  it,  in  all  its  ful- 
aess  of  meaning.  Then  they  humbled  themselves  in  sackcloth,  and 
by  fasting.  This  is  most  remarkable.  In  all  that  the  Bible  contains 
lespeding  patriarchal  religion,  fasting  is  not  mentioned;  nor  does 
Moses  enjoin  any  particular  ftcMt,  except  that  on  the  great  day  of 
eq>iation.  The  sacred  records,  from  Moses  to  Jonah,  mention  but 
two  or  three  instances  of  &sting  on  account  of  some  grievous 
calamity ;  and,  I  believe,  but  one  of  these  included  any  considerable 
number  of  people :  yet  here  we  have  a  fast  enjoined  with  the  utmost 
i^oor,  tiirou^out  a  great  city  like  !Nineveh !  Again,  the  injunction 
to  tins  people  was» "  Cry  mightily  unto  God."  How  deeply  expres- 
sive is  this  <£  earnest  and  continued  prayer !  Further,  to  this  faith, 
psnilenoe^  and  prayer,  was  added  amendment  of  life:  ''Let  them 
tun  eveiy  one  from  his  evil  way.''  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  tiie  communication  of  the  prophet  went  beyond  the  procla- 
nation  of  the  threatening;  but,  taking  the  Seu^  as  it  stands  on  the 
laered  record,  this  course  of  submission  and  obedience  argues  the 
pagscsaion,  by  the  Assyrians  of  that  day,  of  a  large  amount  of  sound 
laKgions  knowledge,  however  extensively  this  might  have  been  neu- 
talked  by  idolatrous  error.  But  even  admitting  the  existence  of 
aO  this  knowledge,  we  cannot  account  for  the  ready  and  general  sub- 
of  the  Ninevites,  without  supposing  them  on  that  occasion 
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to  have  been  visited  by  a  very  gracious  and  prevalent  influeooe  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  the  idolatrous  kingdom  of  Israel  was  given  into  the  kand 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  this  divine  interposition  did  not  entirdy 
cease.  The  Ten  Tribes  having  been  carried  into  Media^  and  none 
but  the  lowest^  weakest^  and  poorest  of  the  people  being  left  in  the 
land;  and  the  men  of  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Hamath,  and  other  places 
in  the  east,  being  brought  to  supply  a  population  for  Samaria  and 
its  neighbouring  districts;  these  heathens  introduced  their  own 
idolatry  with  themselves:  in  consequence  of  which,  we  are  told, 
"the  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of  them." 
Indeed,  so  terrible  did  this  plague  become,  that  a  formal  representa- 
tion of  the  case  was  made  to  the  imperial  court;  and  one  of  the 
priests  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity  was  sent  back  again,  to 
teach  all  the  people  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Thus,  even  after 
Israel  was  ruined,  and  when  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  idolatry  of  As- 
syria had  brought  that  mighty  empire  to  the  verge  of  destruction, 
did  Jehovah  interpose  to  assert  his  proper  sovereignty  over  the  land 
which  he  had  given  to  his  people :  and  this  was  done  in  a  manner 
which  elicited  from  the  haughty  conqueror  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact,  and  a  submission  to  the  consequence,  in  the  return  of  a 
captive  Hebrew  priest  to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  tiie  Lord.  In 
all  this  were  attested  an  admission  of  the  Deity  of  Jehovah,  and  a 
belief  of  his  paramount  power. 

We  pass  on  to  the  case  of  Babylon.  The  first  instance  of  inti- 
mate intercourse  between  the  Hebrews  and  this  state  was  of  an 
unfavourable  character.  It  arose  out  of  the  subversion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Here  was  the  centre  and  seat  of 
Hebrew  power  and  polity.  Miracle  and  prophecy  had  been  united 
for  many  centuries  in  the  defence  of  this  metropolis ;  and  whatever 
knowledge  respecting  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  And  his  wonderful 
interpositions  on  behalf  of  his  people,  might  have  reaahed  Babylon, 
they  would  all  refer  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the 
sacred  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  When,  therefore,  these  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  martial  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  tem- 
ple had  been  burned  with  fire,  and  Jerusalem  was  a  heap  of  ruins, 
then  would  the  king  and  people  of  Babylon  regard  their  own  gods  as 
paramount  in  power,  and  the  God  and  people  of  Jerusalem  as  alike 
subdued  before  them.  This  unquestionably  accounts  for  tiie  inordi- 
nate vanity  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  If  the  king  of  Assyria,  after 
having  subdued  the  Israelites  of  Samaria,  gloried  in  the  title  of 
"  Conqueror  of  the  remote  Judea,"  need  we  wonder  that  Nebuehad- 
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nessar  should  be  ym^  after  he  had  subverted  the  throne  of  David, 
and  destroyed  his  city  and  the  temple  of  his  son  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  inflated  with  this  success,  and  augur- 
ing therefrom  tbe  confirmation  of  his  proudest  purposes, — ^his  own 
recognition  as  a  divine  religious  and  political  head  of  his  vast 
empire, — ^he  made  the  golden  image,  and  congregated  the  multitude 
of  his  officials  on  the  plains  of  Dura.  But,  aJas !  what  a  defeat  was 
that !  How  clearly,  and  publicly,  and  fully  did  Jehovah  testify  to 
this  numerous  host  of  the  Babylonish  aristocracy,  that  his  arm  was 
not  shortened, — that,  for  those  who  were  faithful  in  his  service,  he 
was  still  able  and  willing  to  exert  his  almighty  power  I  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overrate  the  amount  of  knowledge,  which  the  events  of 
this  day  gave  to  the  spectators,  of  the  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power  of  the  Hebrews'  God.  This  would  scatter  to  the  winds  all 
the  profiine  assumption^  of  their  king, — at  least,  so  far  as  the  people 
were  concerned.  Those  who  saw  the  affrighted  monarch  standing 
B^iast  at  the  sight  of  the  Son  of  Grod  walking  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  were  not  likely  to  recognise  him  again  as  a  real  divinity. 

The  wonderful  vision  of  this  king,  and  his  predicted  insanity, 
recovery,  and  consequent  proclamation,  must  have  largely  contrib- 
uted to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Babylonish  people  to  the  vanity  of 
idols,  and  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  true  deity  and  power  of 
Jdiovah.  The  decrees  published  by  this  sovereign,  (Dan.  iii,  29 ; 
iv,  1-37,)  must  have  £edlen  as  a  glorious  light  on  the  darkness  of 
Babylonish  idolatry.  Who  can  estimate  the  effects  of  such  procla- 
mations? Who  can  conceive  of  the  besotted  state  of  mind  which 
would  be  necessary  to  impel  men  to  neglect  these,  and  trust  In  dumb 
idols?  But,  perhaps,  nothing  which  occurred  during  this  reign 
tended  more  folly  to  show  the  glorious  perfections  of  Jehovah,  than 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  respecting  the  king's  vision  of  the  great 
image,  which  was  explained  as  referring  to  the  four  great  monarchies. 

At  first  sight  we  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  respecting 
his  wonderfol  dreams  nothing  but  a  cool,  calculating  prudence.  He 
would  not  be  imposed  on  by  the  wise  men,  and  therefore  insisted  on 
their  teUii^  him  the  particulars  of  the  vision  which  had  given  him 
so  much  alarm.  Terrified  at  the  demand,  they  shrank  from  the 
eflfori, — ^when  the  enraged  king  doomed  them  all  to  instant  execution. 
These  neasures,  however,  effected  one  thing  of  the  utnK>st  conse- 
(juenoe,  which  they  were  never  intended  to  do.  They  fixed  public 
attention  on  this  case.  The  dream,  and  the  interpretation,  that  had 
phoed  the  sacred  college  under  sentence  of  death,  from  which  all 
the  members  had  been  saved  only  by  the  revelations  of  the  Hebrew 
|mq[dM;  eoold  not  be  concealed :  and,  when  made  known,  what  did 
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fhey  declare?  The  infinite  prescience  and  glorious  sovereigD^  of 
the  true  Ood  were  asserted;  the  prevalent  notion  of  local  and 
national  divinities  was  exploded ;  the  great  purpose  of  Jehovah  to 
direct  the  entire  government  of  the  world,  so  that  in  his  own 
appointed  time  the  kingdom  of  God  might  be  set  up,  was  declared. 
Truly  Jehovah  left  not  himself  without  witness.  Babylon,  in  all 
her  apostasy  and  guilt,  had  glorious  revelations  of  the  wisdom,  truth, 
mercy,  and  power  of  the  true  God. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  amount  of  divine  interposition,. and  the 
consequent  communication  of  much  religious  knowledge,  -Assyria 
and  Babylon  remained  idolatrous  and  corrupt.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  tracing  here,  as  distinctly  as  we  could  in  regard  of  Egypt, 
the  remains  of  pure  patriarchal  truth.  But  from  the  general  analogy 
observable  between  the  religion  of  these  countries  and  that  of  ancient 
Persia,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  and  of  a  final  judgment,  were  firmly  and  generally 
believed.  On  the  subject  of  morals  but  little  can  be  said :  but  if 
we  apply  here  a  rule  which  generally  holds  good, — namely,  that  the 
laws  and  usages  respecting  women  form  the  oleartet  indication  of 
the  moral  condition  of  any  people, — our  estimate  of  the  state  of 
these  nations  will  be  low.  The  testimony  of  Herodotus,  as  to  the 
prostitution  of  females  of  all  ranks  in  ttie  temple  of  Mylitta,  is 
appalling ;  and  yet  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  and  credible 
eye-witness.  This  practice  was  continued  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Babylonish  history ;  and  its  prevalence  is  rather  confirmed  by  an- 
other and  independent  statement  of  the  same  author.  He  says  that 
no  man  was  at  liberty  to  make  a  matrimonial  engagement  for  his 
daughter;  but  that  all  the  marriageable  females  were  periodically 
put  up  to  public  sale;  and  that,  afler  the  most  beautiful  had  been 
first  sold  at  high  prices,  and  others  less  favoured  at  lower  rates,  the 
money  so  raised  was  distributed  to  portion  such  as  were  plain  or 
deformed,  so  that  all  were  thus  disposed  of  It  is  added  that  each 
man  was  bound  to  marry  the  woman  whom  he  thus  obtained. 
(Herodotus,  Clio,  cap.  xcvi.)  The  Greek  historian  applauds  this 
institution ;  but  he  will  have  no  echo  to  his  sentiments  from  any 
Christian  mind. 

On  the  whole,  the  religion  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  does  not  pre- 
sent to  our  observation  any  wonderful  range  of  invention,  either  in 
its  theology,  doctrines,  or  modes  of  worship.  Less  prominence  is 
here  given  to  these  than  in  other  heathen  countries.  In  fact,  the 
religion  is  marked  by  one  great  peculiarity,  one  grand  distinguishing 
feature:— it  was  an  enormous  despotism.  This  was  its  character, 
its  essential  and  distinguishing  quality.     A  thorough  investigation 
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of  this  solgeGt  would  require  a  dissertetion.  We  can  only  glance  at 
ibis  prineTal  aUempt  to  reduce  the  p^at  body  of  mankind  into  a 
bondage  of  the  most  grievous  kind, — a  thraldom  of  soul, — a  vassal- 
age of  siurit^-f-a  subjection,  perfidct  and  entire,  not  only  in  civil  and 
poKtieal  affiurs,  but  also  in  essentially  religious  matters,  to  the  judg- 
ment and  will  of  one  man,  misnamed  "divine." 

There  is  here  presented  to  our  attentive  consideration  a  most 
important  phase  in  the  progressive  development  of  human  impurity. 
The  antediluvian  world  perished  through  sins  engendered  in  the 
absence  of  efficient  political  and  religious  government :  "  The  earth 
was  filled  with  violence."  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  evil,  and 
its  consequent  suffering,  the  divine  purpose  appointed  the  dispersion 
of  the  postdiluvian  population  over  the  earth,  under  the  heads  of 
the  several  tribes.  The  sin  of  !Nimrod  was,  at  first,  a  vain  attempt 
to  counteract  this  purpose,  by  assuming  to  himself  a  divine  charac- 
ter, and  in  this  character  claiming  universal  sovereignty  over  man- 
kind. The  miraculous  intervention  at  Babel  frustrated  his  impious 
purpose,  and  enforced  the  dispersion. 

But^  defeated  in  the  extent  of  his  great  design,  he  clung  to  its 
priadple  and  spirit  with  invincible  tenacity.  The  results  we  see  in 
the  religion  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Here  we  find  every  paradisi- 
acal element  exhibited  with  the  most  gorgeous  profusion, — eveiy 
primitive  bet  emblazoned  with  the  greatest  prominence, — all  the 
essentials  of  a  national  faith  brought  out  in  pompous  array.  Bulr 
when  we  come  to  investigate  the  operation  of  this  system,  and  its- 
inflnence  upon  the  human  mind,  we  find  a  dreary  chasm.  Viewed 
in  this  aspect,  it  loses  its  character  as  religion.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  see  a  mortal  man  assuming  divinity,  and  a£fecting'  to  tyrannize 
over  the  faith  and  feeling,  the  judgment  and  conscience,  of  his  fel- 
lows; we  hear  the  voice  of  an  earthworm  outrage  reason  and  heaven 
by  the  profanie  challenge,  "I  will  bb  likb  thb  Most  High  :"  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  countless  numbers  of  men  and  women  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  are  all  regarded  as  called  into  being  to  do 
him  homage,  and  live  and  think  and  feel  in  subjection  to  his  will. 

The  wi&ering  curse  of  this  profane  subversion  of  all  human  right 
blasted  the  happiness,  and  paralyzed  the  intellectual  development, 
of  theae  nations.  Men  subjected  to  such  domination  might  be  fit 
tods  for  a  military  despotism ;  they  might  be  better  adfetpted,  in 
eonsequenoe  of  the  blind  devotion  to  their  king,  to  sustain  him  in 
hb  martial  aggression  on  other  nations :  but  for  all  the  great  and 
devating  purposes  to  which  human  nature  is  called,  and  for  the 
aeoomplialun^  of  which  it  is  prepared  by  the  possession  of  the 
■oldest  attributes,  they  were  utterly  disqualified.    A  military  sub- 
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ordination  was  therefore  reared  up  and  maintained ;  an  exiensife 
empire  was  conqnered,  and  by  the  same  means  long  continued :  but 
here  was  Hbe  end  of  its  powers.  Baring  aooomplished  this,  it  in 
torn  snnk  into  subjection,  and  thence  into  perpetual  desolation. 

Such  we^e  the  diaracter,  the  doings,  and  the  end  of  the  first  great 
antichristian  aggression  on  the  purposes  of  Gh>d  and  the  liberties  of 
man !  Such  were  tiie  spirit,  the  power,  and  the  doom  of  the  prae- 
Ghristian  Fop^rv ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDES. 

LmAQK  and  Coantrj  of  the  Medeg— Ecbatana,  the  Capital— Revolt  of  the  Medes  againat 
Aasjria — ^They  recover  their  Independence — A  Season  of  Anarchy — Public  Spirit  and 
judicial  Efforts  of  DBJ09B8 — He  is  raised  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Media — Kstablishea  a 
regular  Government  and  greatly  improves  the  Country  — Phraortbs,  a  martial  Prinot, 
subdues  Persia,  and  extends  the  Median  Power  over  other  neighbouring  Nationt— 
Invades  Assyria,  is  defeated  and  slain — Ecbatana  stormed  and  spoiled  by  the  Assyrian 
King — Ctaxaru  invades  Assyria — Defeats  the  Imperial  Army,  and  besieges  Nineveh 
— The  Scythian  Invasion — The  Medes  defeated — The  Scythians  overrun  Asia — ^Their 
Massacre  and  Expulsion — ^The  Lydian  War — ^It  is  suspended,  and  Nineveh  besieged 
a  second  Time,  and  taken — The  Lydian  War  renewed — Terminated  by  the  Eclipse  «f 
Thales — AsTYaaxs  reigns — ^Prosecutes  various  Wara — ^Belahazsar  slain — ^The  Kingdom 
of  Babylon  reverts  to  Astyages — Media  conquered,  and  the  Kingdom  subverted  by 
Cyrus. 

The  Medes,  who  were  descended  from  Madai,  the  third  son  of 
Japhet,  occupied  an  important  territory  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  extended  to  Persia  and  Assyria  on  the  south,  aod 
was  bounded  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  on  the  east,  and  Armenia  on 
the  west. 

This  country  was  generally  mountainous,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
cold  and  barren.  Its  chief  city  was  Ecbatana,  which  is  said  to  ha?e 
been  erected  by  Dejoces.  The  walls  of  this  capital  are  greatly 
celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  and  are  minutely  described  by  Herod- 
otus. They  are  seven  in  number,  all  of  a  circular  form,  and  gradu- 
ally rising  above  each  other  by  the  height  of  the  battlements  of  each 
wall.  The  situation  of  the  ground,  sloping  by  an  easy  ascent,  was 
very  favourable  to  the  design  of  building  them,  and  perhaps  first 
suggested  it.  The  royal  palace  and  treasury  were  within  the  inner- 
most circle  of  the  seven.  The  Book  of  Judith  states  that  the  walls 
of  this  metropolis  were  seventy  cubits  high  and  fifty  cubits  broad; 
that  the  towers  on  the  gates  were  a  hundred  cubits  in  height,  the 
breadth  in  the  foundation  sixty  cubits,  and  that  the  walls  were  built 
of  hewn  and  polished  stone,  each  stone  being  six  cubits  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth.  Of  this  noble  city  not  a  vestige  now  remains 
to  mark  the  site  on  which  it  stood.  (Ancient  Universal  History, 
vol  iv,  p.  3.) 

The  Medes  were,  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  celebrated  as  a  brave 
mi  hardy  race,  possessing  all  the  requisites  for  making  eycrileat 
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soldiers.  Their  government  was  originally  monarchical ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  had  kings  of  their  own  in  the  earliest  times.  Accord- 
ing to  Lactantius,  one  Hydaspes  reigned  long  before  the  Medes 
were  conquered  by  the  Assyrians :  and  Diodorus  says,  that  Phamus, 
King  of  the  Medes,  was,  with  his  seven  sons,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Ninus  in  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

At  the  period  when  this  volume  resumes  the  history  of  these 
nations,  the  Medes  were  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  their  country 
formed  a  most  important  province  of  that  vast  empire.  But  in  this 
state  of  subjection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  continued  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  kings ;  either  hereditary  descendants  of  their 
former  rulers,  or  persons  raised  to  this  ^gnity  by  the  imperial 
sovereigns  of  Nineveh. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  line  of  succession  of  these 
sovereigns,  or  to  mark  out  even  their  names,  and  the  respective  periods 
of  their  rule.  It  is  known,  however,  that,  during  the  time  they  were 
labouring  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  foreign  domination.  Media 
continued  to  hold  a  most  important  position,  and  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  martial  and  powerful  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  the 
Appendix  of  this  volume  (note  19,  p.  547)  reasons  have  been  given 
for  believing  that  the  influence  and  power  of  this  province  were  so 
great,  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  the  feeble  Assyrian 
monarch,  Thonos  Concoleros,  a  Median  prince  obtained  possession 
of  the  imperial  throne.  The  infusion  of  new  life  and  vigour  which 
was  thus  communicated  to  the  government  of  Assyria,  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  successive  conquests  obtained  during  that  and  the 
following  reigns.  This  was  in  fact  the  most  glorious  period  of 
Assyrian  history. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  the  elevation  of  a  Median  prince  to  the 
throne  of  Nineveh  did  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Median 
people,  or  suflSciently  gratify  the  ambition  of  its  chiefs.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  that,  on  the  humiliation  of  Sennacherib,  after  the 
miraculous  ruin  of  his  great  army  between  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
effi>rts  were  made  to  obtain  the  independence  of  Media.  From  Uie 
manner  in  which  Herodotus  states  the  case,  it  appears  that  the 
Medes  were  the  first  of  all  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia  who  asserted 
their  national  liberty,  and  revolted  against  the  Assyrian  power. 
This  revolt,  according  to  that  historian,  did  not  take  place  under  the 
direction  of  the  sovereign  or  satrap  of  the  country,  but  by  a  general 
effort  of  the  people ;  which  proving  successful,  the  Assyrian  govern- 
or was  expelled,  and  the  paramount  supremacy  of  that  power  was 
destroyed.  For  we  are  told,  that,  having  secured  their  liberty,  no 
national  government  was  established ;  but  the  six  several  tribes  of 
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which  the  nation  was  composed  lived  q[>art,  and  according  to  their 
individual  pleasure.  The  consequence  of  this  was  univeFsal  disorder. 
Injustice  and  rapine  prevailed,  while  no  effectual  authority  existed, 
sufficient  to  restore  order,  and  conduct  a  government. 

This  great  want  was,  however,  soon  supplied.  Dejoces,  a  Me- 
dian, although  living  in  a  private  station,  was  so  distinguished  for 
his  wisdom  and  integrity,  that,  in  this  period  of  anarchy,  many  per- 
sons resorted  to  him  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and  the 
adjustment  of  their  differences.  He  discharged  this  office  with  so 
much  equity  and  intelligence,  that  at  length  his  decisions  were 
generally  recognised,  and  his  judgment  appealed  to,  even  by  persons 
from  the  other  Median  tribes. 

These  public  services  were  continued  with  so  much  zeal  and 
talent,  and  received  with  such  popular  favour,  that  at  length  the  whole 
people  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign,  built  him  a  noble  palace, 
and  invested  him  with  supreme  authority.  Dejoces  appears  to  have 
fhlly  justified  the  popular  choice.  He  either  founded,  or  greatly 
improved,  Ecbatana,  Uie  capital  of  the  country.  His  most  earnest 
endeavours  were  devoted  to  elevate  the  manners  and  habits  of  his 
people;  and  having  greatly  improved  their  condition,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  toward  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions,  and  succeeded 
by  force  of  arms  in  extending  his  authority  over  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

The  length  of  the  reign  of  Dejoces  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained The  open  revolt  of  Media  took  place  just  after  the  ruin  of 
the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib,  about  710  B.  G. ;  but  no  infor- 
mation has  come  down  to  us  showing  how  long  the  state  of  anarchy 
continued,  nor  what  period  of  time  elapsed  while  Dejoces  was  serving 
the  cause  of  his  country,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  throne.  (See 
Appendix,  note  36.)  It  seems,  however,  to  be  admitted  that  this 
prince,  after  greatly  benefiting  his  nation,  by  serving  it  in  different 
ways  for  more  than  forty  years,  died  B.  C.  651,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son 

Phraortes,  the  son  of  Dejoces,  was  a  very  martial  prince.  He 
is  called  Aphraartes  by  Eusebius  and  Syncellus ;  and  is  certainly 
the  Arphaxsul  of  the  Book  of  Judith.  Some  have  hastily  doubted 
this,  because  it  is  said  in  that  apocryphal  book  that  he  built  a  very 
strong  city,  and  called  it  Ecbatima, — a  work  universally  ascribed  to 
his  father  Dejoces.  This  error  is  fully  corrected  by  the  Vulgate 
Version,  which  says  that  "  Arphaxad  added  new  buildings  to  Ecba^- 
tana."  This  is  unquestionably  the  recorded  fact.  A  single  reign 
is  clearly  too  limited  a  period  to  build  and  perfectly  to  finish  a  noUe 
<aipital :  so  the  son  completed  what  the  father  had  begun. 
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This  sovereign,  being  finnly  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
improved  his  capital,  proceeded  to  extend  his  dominions.  He  ov^- 
ran,  and  brought  into  subjection  to  Media,  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Herodotus  says  that  "  he  singled  out  the  Persians 
as  the  objects  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  reduced  them  first  of  all 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Modes." — Clio,  cap.  cii.  it  has  been 
objected,  that  Persia  was  subdued  by  his  son  and  successor  Gyaxares. 
(Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  18.)  This,  however,  is  no 
valid  objection.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  the  e£fect  of  conquest  in  those  days  was  neither  the 
annexation  nor  the  military  occupation  of  the  conquered  countiy, 
but  rather  the  carrying  away  of  valuable  spoil,  or  of  large  gifts  in 
lieu  thereof,  with  a  promise  of  annual  tribute ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, if  the  subject  power  felt  suflScient  confidence,  it  would  throw 
(Xff  the  yoke,  and,  as  the  result,  would  probably  be  subdued  a  second 
pr  even  a  third  time.     This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Persia. 

Favoured  with  success  in  these  enterprises,  Phraortes  dared  to 
assail  the  imperial  state,  and  turned  his  arms  against  Assyria. 
Dabuchodonosor  prepared  for  the  threatened  attack  with  becoming 
spirit.  He  summoned  all  his  vassal  kings  to  meet  him,  with  their 
promised  contingent  of  warriors.  Many  of  these,  however,  seeing 
his  precarious  condition,  refused  compliance.  Undaunted  by  this 
defection,  he  collected  as  large  an  army  as  possible,  and  boldly 
marched  to  oppose  the  Median  king.  The  conflict  took  place  in  the 
plain  of  Ragau,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  desperate  valour,  the 
Median  chief  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  army  utterly  routed. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  Assyrian  sovereign  marched  into  Media, 
stormed  and  took  Ecbatana  the  capital,  demolished  its  fortifications 
and  most  splendid  buildings,  and  returned  with  all  the  spoil  he  could 
collect  unto  Nineveh,  where  "he  rested,  and  feasted  his  own  army 
a  hundred  and  twenty  days."  Judith  i,  14-lG. 

Although  greatly  weakened  and  distressed  by  these  reverses,  the 
spirit  of  the  Medcs  was  not  broken ;  and  while  the  imperial  victor 
was  revelling  in  luxury  at  Nineveh,  they  gathered  the  wreck  of  the 
army  together,  and  placed  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  the  late  sovereign, 
on  the  throne.  The  new  king  was  in  some  measure  relieved  from 
apprehension  by  the  march  of  the  great  Assyrian  army  under  Holo- 
fernes  into  Western  Asia ;  and  being  a  brave  and  prudent  prince,  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  talent  and  energy  to  repair  the  losses 
which  his  country  had  received,  and  to  prepare  for  taking  advantage 
of  any  favourable  change  which  might  occur  in  the  fluctuations  of  the 
imperial  power.  The  death  of  Ilolofemcs  by  the  hand  of  Judith, 
and  the  surprise  and  rout  of  the  Assyrian  army  before  Bethuliah, 
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soon  after  preieotod  sooh  an  opportonity.  Oyaxarea  aooordini^y 
hastened  his  prqwrations ;  and,  anxious  to  reyenge  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  Assyrian  capital  for  the  reoent  spoil- 
ing of  Ecl>atan%  he  led  his  army  toward  JJlineTeh.  Fending  Uiese 
events  Nabuchodonosor  died,  and  left  the  defence  of  his  ooontiy  to 
his  son. 

The  new  Assyrian  monarch  had  to  oppose  this  invasion  with  the 
wreck  of  the  great  army  which  had  just  returned  broken  and  dis- 
pirited from  Syria.  Tet  he  boldly  marched  out,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Median  forces.  On  this  occasion  he  was  doomed  to  defeat: 
his  troops  gave  way,  and,  in  despite  of  eveiy  effort,  he,  and  those 
who  escaped,  were  driven  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nineveh, 
which  was  immediately  afterward  invested  by  the  victorious  Modes. 
Cyazares  vigorously  pressed  the  siege,  and  would  in  all  probabiliij 
have  speedily  reduced  that  great  city,  formidable  as  were  its  forti- 
fications ;  but  his  design  was  frustrated,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  by  an  aggression  as  resistless  as  it  was  imexpected. 

A  formidable  and  countless  host  of  Scythians,  having  driven  the 
Cimmerians  out  of  Europe,  were  in  full  pursuit  of  their  flying  ene- 
mies, whom  they  had  followed  to  the  borders  of  Media.  Cyaxarea, 
alarmed  at  this  irruption,  left  Nineveh,  and  marched  to  meet  this 
new  enemy.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Modes  were  defeated; 
and  the  Scythians,  finding  no  other  power  to  oppose  them,  spread 
their  ravages  over  all  Upper  Asia,  and  even  marched  to  the  confines 
of  Egypt.  The  king  of  that  country  diverted  them  from  their  pur- 
posed invasion  by  costly  presents.  They  then  returned  into  Pales- 
tine^ where  some  of  them  plundered  the  ancient  temple  of  Venus  at 
Asealon,  while  others  seized  Bethshan,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  on  this  side  Jordan,  which  from  them  was  aflerward  called 
Soythopolis. 

For  eight  years  the  Scythians  held  possession  of  Asia,  (see  Ap^ 
pendixy  note  37,)  and  revelled  at  pleasure,  spreading  desolation  in 
every  direction.  At  length  the  Modes  devised  the  means  of  shaking 
off  this  destroying  incubus,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  evil.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner :  The  Modes,  peroeiving 
that  their  enemies  had  in  this  lapse  of  time  lost  all  military  order, 
and  had  sunk  i^ito  licentiousness  and  sloth,  took  advantage  of  a 
general  feasts  and  by  mutual  concert  invited  as  many  Scythian 
leaders  as  possible  to  their  several  houses,  where,  freely  indulging 
in  drink,  the  guests  were  all  cut  off  in  their  intoxication.  The 
remaining  Scythians  were  soon  driven  out  of  Media. 

The  destruction  and  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Media  were 
immediately  followed  by  a  war  between  that  country  and  Lydia. 
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Heix>dotas  assigns  a  fimdfol  eanse  f<nr  this  eonteit;  which  h^ 
generally  received.  It  has  been  supposed  that  when,  after  the  mas- 
sacre, the  remaining  S<7thians  were  driven  from  Media^  they  foand 
refuge  with  Halyattes,  King  of  Lydia^  and  were  protected  by  him. 
Whatever  occasioned  the  war,  it  was  carried  on  with  equal  vigoor 
and  determination  on  both  sides,  and  for  some  considerable  time 
without  any  material  advantage  to  either  party. 

Pending  this  war,  Gyaxares  having  effected  an  alliance  with 
Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylon,  resumed  the  siege  of  Nineveh, 
which  after  a  lengthened  struggle  fell  before  the  power  of  its  ene- 
mies, as  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter.  This  event  made  the  Modes 
the  preponderating  power  in  Asia,  while  the  Babylonians  occupied 
a  position  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in  martial  strength  and  political 
influence.  These  nations  being  in  close  alliance  with  each  other, 
they  were  able,  without  difiSculty,  to  subjugate  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  to  extend  their  national  and  territorial  aggrandiie- 
ment. 

The  first  step  in  this  course,  after  the  conquest  of  Nineveh,  was 
ttie  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  at  Garchemish.  The  king  of 
Egypt  had  taken  advantage  of  the  conflict  between  Assyria  and  the 
united  armies  of  Babylon  and  Media,  to  renew  and  extend  the  power 
of  Egypt  in  the  east.  He  accordingly  marched  a  great  army  through 
Judea,  and,  having  defeated  and  slain  King  Josiah,  proceeded  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  was  totally  routed  by  the  combined  forces, 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  all  his  possessions  in  Asia. 

Having  thus  far  efiected  his  purpose,  Gyaxares  renewed  the  Lydian 
war.  As  before,  this  struggle  was  for  some  time  indecisive.  •  At 
length,  both  parties  having  prepared  for  a  desperate  conflict,  it  had 
commenced,  and  was  being  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  ardour,  when 
the  two  armies  became  suddenly  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  dark- 
ness. (See  Appeyidix,  note  38.)  Terrified  by  this  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance, they  retired  as  by  mutual  consent,  regarding  the  prodigy 
as  a  sign  of  the  anger  of  their  gods.  The  truce  thus  unexpectedly 
occasioned  was  followed  by  a  peace,  arranged  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  by  the  mediation  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon, 
on  the  part  of  the  Modes,  and  of  Syennesis,  King  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
part  of  the  Lydians. 

Media  and  Babylon  continued  to  carry  out  their  ambitious  designs, 
sometimes  acting  in  concert,  and  sometimes  separately,  subduing 
other  countries  formerly  subject  to  Assyria.  Goelesyria,  Samaria, 
Galilee,  Jerusalem,  Persia,  and  Susiana  were  thus  reduced,  and 
Media  raised  into  a  powerful  empire.  Gyaxares  and  Nebuchadnes- 
sarwere  the  principal  agents  in  these  successful  wars.    The  king  of 
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Media  haTiiig  thus  realised  the  object  of  his  ambition,  died,  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years,  and  was  snooeded  by  his  son, — 

Abttagbs,  whose  first  effort  appears  to  ha?e  been  directed 
toward  effecting  a  more  solid  onion  with  Persia,  and  to  reconciling 
that  nnmerous  and  powerful  people  to  yield  a  willing  obedience  to 
his  authority.  They  had  suffered  severely  in  the  conquest  of  their 
country,  and  smarting  under  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  were  very  un- 
willing subjects.  To  remove  this  feeling,  Astyages  is  said  to  have 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cambyscs,  a  prince  of  the  family 
of  the  Achaomenidad,  and  of  the  royal  tribe  of  Pasargadse. 

Of  the  reign  of  this  sovereign,  although  it  extended  over  thirty- 
five  years,  very  few  incidents  have  been  recorded.  He  was  brother 
of  Nitocris,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  he  had  to  subdue  an  insurrection  which  broke  out 
in  the  province  of  Mazandran,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Having  besieged  the  rebellious  chief  in  his  capital,  he  counterfeited 
a  great  want  of  provisions,  and  by  his  emissaries  in  th^  city  pur- 
chased food  of  the  keeper  of  the  stores  at  an  exorbitant  price,  until 
they  were  exhausted.  He  then  summoned  the  citizens  to  surrender ; 
which  they  were  compelled  to  do  by  the  discovery  of  this  treachery. 
(Hales's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Chronology,  vol.  iv,  p.  85.) 

Astyages  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  other  wars,  with  various  suc- 
cess, against  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 

While  Cyrus  was  carrying  on  his  Lydian  war,  the  great  nephew  of 
Astyages,  Belshazzar,  King  of  Babylon,  was  slain  by  conspirators, 
who  immediately  proffered  their  submission  to  Astyages,  as  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  royal  house  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  had  thus 
become  extinct.  Astyages  accordingly  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
this  country,  (see  Appendix,  note  30,)  in  the  thirty- seventh  year  of 
his  reign.  He  did  not,  however,  on  this  account  remove  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  Babylon;  but,  taking  from  thence  Daniel  the 
prophet,  of  whose  fame  he  had  heard,  to  be  his  prime  minister,  and 
such  other  persons  as  he  required,  he  treated  Babylon  as  a  province 
of  the  great  empire,  the  administration  of  which  was  carried  on  at 
Ecbatana,  the  Median  capital ;  the  local  affairs  of  Babylon  being 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  viceroy,  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
(See  Appendix,  note  40.) 

Here,  in  the  Median  capital,  it  was  that  the  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  Daniel  which  proved  his  fidelity  to  God,  and  led  to  his  being 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  from  which  he  was  miraculously  delivered. 

Aa^jrages  in  his  old  age,  with  a  large  unwieldy  empire,  was  not 
equal  to  resist  the  rising  genius  of  Cyrus  of  Persia.  This  prince, 
baTing  subdued  Lydia  and  other  surrounding  countries,  turned  his 
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arms  against  the  Median  long.  In  tiiia  ivar»  (aa  ia  more  partka« 
larly  detailed  in  the  ohiqpter  on  Persia^)  Gyms  defeated  and  imprie- 
oned  Astyages,  and  established  the  Mede-Persian,  or  second  great 
uniyersal  empire. 


CHRONOLOGT  OF  THE  UEDUlS  KINGDOM. 

B.e. 

SsTOLT,  and  War  of  Independence -...  710 

The  several  Tribes  under  Self-government,  7  Years. 

Dejocks  enters  on  Pablic  Life ,'  701 

After  serving:  his  Country  in  a  judicial  Capaeitj,  and  in  otiier  Waj«,  he  ii 

raised  to  Uie  Throne,  his  whole  Period  of  puhlie  Senriee  being  68  Tears. 

PuBAORTES  or  Abphaxad  (22  Years) 651 

He  subdues  Persia,  and  other  neighbouring  Countries ;  and,  having  invaded 

Assyria,  is  slain  in  a  Battle  with  that  Nation. 

Ctaxabes  reigned  40  Years eS9 

Siege  of  Nineveh,  and  Sc^-thian  Invasion 630 

Expulsion  of  the  Scythians 613 

Lydian  War,  and  second  Siege  of  NineY-eh 606 

Nineveh  taken 606 

Second  Lydian  War  terminated  by  Thales'  Eclipse 606 

AsTTAOES  reigned  38  Years 669 

Babylon  added  to  the  Median  Kingdom  on  the  Death  of  Belshanar 668 

Media  invaded,  conquered,  and  its  King  deposed  by  Onus,  who  reigned  S3 

Years 661 

Medo-Persian  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PERSIANS  AND  THE  MEDO-PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

PnfiA  a  Province  of  the  Auyrian  Empire — ^Pecnliar  Interest  attaching  to  this  Part  of 
Persian  History — ^The  Spirit  aud  Prowess  of  the  Blacksmith  Kawah  obtains  the  Inde- 
pendence of  hiiOmntrj — Fbbidoox  placed  on  the  Throne — His  long  and  just  Reign — 
He  divides  his  Kingdom  between  his  Sons,  Selm,  Toob,  and  £bu — ^Erg  slain  bj  hia 
Brothers — ^The  Assassins  defeated  and  slain  by  MAyucHXUCB,  who  reigns  with  great 
Celebrity — Sam,  Prime  Minister — Roostum,  his  Urands«>n,  the  great  Persian  Hero, 
bom — Nouzu  succeeds  to  the  Throne — His  cruel  Reign — He  in  sluin — Zoo  expels  the 
Enemy — ^His  Son  Kkbshasp  raised  to  the  Throne,  and  afterward  deposed — ^Eiid  of  the 
Peshdiadian  Dynasty — ^The  Kaianian  Dynasty — ^The  Median  Ascendency  concealed  by 
imaginary  Kings,  Kai  Kobad  representing  Dejoces  and  PhniortcH,  and  Kai  Koos  Cyaz- 
am  and  Astyages — ^Reference  to  the  lk;lipse  of  Thales — ^K.u  Knosuu,  or  Ctrus, 
succeeds  to  the  Throne — ^I'he  Account  of  Ctesios  respecting  his  Parentage — ^Thc  proba- 
ble  Career  of  this  Warrior,  until  he  defeats  and  de{)ose8  Astyages — Cyrus  marries  the 
Daughter  of  Astyages — ^The  Death  of  the  deposed  Kin^--Cyrus  conquers  Lydia — 
Takes  Babylon,  and  establishes  a  universal  Empire — His  Conduct  toward  the  Hebrews 
—The  Restoration  of  Jerusalem  begun — Extent  of  the  Persian  Empire — ^The  Death  of 
Cyras — Cambtses — He  prohibits  the  Progress  of  Building  at  Jerusalem — Invades  and 
eonqners  Egypt — His  impolitic  Cruelty  and  Impiety — UsurjMition  of  Smerdis  the 
Magian — ^Death  of  Cambyses — Smerdis  destroyed  by  a  Conspiracy  of  Nobles— Dabivs 
raised  to  the  Throne — ^His  improved  Mode  of  Government — The  Ctise  of  Democedes, 
the  Greek  Physician — Makes  an  Eilict  in  favour  of  the  Hebrews — Reduces  Samos — 
Babylon  rebels — ^The  Self-sacrifice  of  Zopyrns — Babylon  is  taken — Conquests  in  the 
East — A  Body  of  Greek  Troops  wage  War  in  Asia  Minor,  and  bum  Sajrdis — I>arius 
contemplates  the  Invasion  of  Greece — ^Failure  of  the  first  Expedition  under  Mardo- 
ains — Battle  of  Marathon,  and  Ruin  of  the  second  Persian  Invasion — ^Death  of  Darioi 
— Persepolis — Behistun  Sculptures — Xerxxs — Subdues  Egypt — Makes  vast  Prepara> 
tions  for  the  Invasion  of  Greece — Crosses  the  Hellespont — Battle  at  Thermopylie — 
The  Persian  Fleet  defeated  at  Salamis,  and  their  Army  destroyed  at  Plataea— Hie 
Remnant  of  the  Persian  Fleet  and  Army  destroyed  at  Mycale  —  Horrible  Crime 
and  Cruelty  perpetrated  in  the  royal  Court — ^Xerxes  assassinated — ^Aetaxerxks  I. 
established  on  the  Throne — Marries  Esther — ^Ezra  and  Nehemiah  sent  to  Judea — 
Revolt  of  Egypt — ^Peace  with  Athens — Xsrxes  n. — Soodia^us-— Dabxus  Notuus  sub- 
dues his  Rivals — Demoralisation  of  the  Persian  Court — Aetaxerxes  II. — Revolt  of 
Cyras — ^He  marches  into  the  East — Is  slain,  and  the  Army  dispersed,  at  Cunaza — Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks — Continued  Inii^nity  of  the  Court — ^Revolt  and  Death 
of  the  Heir-apparent — Abtaxerxes  III.  murders  the  royal  Family — ^Restores  Persian 
Authority  in  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Cy]>ms — Darivs  III.  undertakes  the  Gbverament — 
Alexander  invades  the  Empire — Triumph  of  the  Macedonian. 

On  resnming  the  history  of  Persia,  we  find  it  a  province  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire,  having  been  subdued  by  Ninus  or  his  imme- 
diate successor,  and  placed  in  entire  subjection  to  the  imperial 
govemment.  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  453-455.)  This  period  of 
sobjection  is  shrouded  from  public  view,  and  its  disparaging  influ- 
oioe  on  the  national  fame  concealed,  by  the  Persian  historians 
describing  it  as  the  reign  of  a  tyrant  sovereign,  Zohauk,  who  is 
fiUed  to  have  ruled  for  a  thousand  years. 
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The  history  of  Persia,  especially  daring  ihe  time  which  has  now 
to  pass  under  review,  will  always  possess  the  deepest  interest  This 
nation  stood  in  intimate  and  peculiar  relation  to  the  elect  people  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  most  eventful  period  of  their  career, — placed  in 
trembling  jeopardy  the  fate  of  Greece,  in  the  outset  of  her  glorious 
course, — and  by  its  fall  immortalized  the  greatest  military  genius 
the  world  ever  produced.  This  portion  of  Persian  history,  there- 
fore, cannot  foil  to  excite  deep  and  serious  attention.  A  knowledge 
of  tiie  real  &ciA  of  this  period  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  acquire* 
ment.  Sir  William  Jones  calls  the  season  of  Assyrian  domination 
over  Persia  the  "  dark  and  fabulous '"  age ;  and  that  which  we  have 
now  to  review  he  designates  the  "  heroic  and  poetical"  age.  And 
this  is  its  true  character,  since  we  have  to  collect  our  information 
from  the  conflicting  statements  of  ill-informed  Greeks  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  native  writers,  who  disfigured  all  their  annals  with 
fable  and  poetry,  on  the  other. 

Amid  this  general  darkness,  however,  we  have  dear  and  explicit 
information  respecting  the  deliverance  of  Persia  from  her  vassalage 
to  Assyria,  and  her  restoration  to  independence.  As  this  foreign 
domination  was  described  in  the  Persian  annals  as  the  tyranny  of  a 
monster  king,  named  Zohauk,  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  were  ftst 
spoiling  and  depopulating  the  land ;  so  the  emancipation  of  Persia 
is  spoken  of  as  the  defeat  and  death  of  this  tyrant.  This  event  was 
effected  by  the  spirit  and  prowess  of  an  humble  blacksmith  named 
Kawah.  Zohauk  having  selected  Kawah's  two  sons  to  be  victims  of 
his  cruelty,  Kawah  rose  in  bold  resistance.  Having  armed  himself, 
and  succeeded  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  he  raised  his 
blacksmith's  apron  on  a  pole  as  his  banner;  and,  proceeding  with 
the  force  thus  collected,  he  defeated  the  royal  troops.  Kawah  being 
afterward  joined  by  great  numbers  of  Persians,  who  now  saw  the 
dawn  of  hope  for  their  country,  the  insurrection  was  continued,  and 
extended,  imtil  Zohauk  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Persia  restored 
to  liberty  and  independence. 

Feridoon — a  young  prince  descended  from  the  ancient  royal 
family  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  seclusion— joined 
the  victorious  blacksmith,  and  was,  on  the  termination  of  the  war, 
raised  to  the  throne.  The  first  act  of  the  new  sovereign  was  to 
appoint  the  old  apron  of  Kawah  as  the  royal  standard  of  Persia; 
and  as  such  it  continued  to  be  recognised  during  all  the  fluctuations 
of  the  national  history,  until  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Mohammedans,  when  it  was  taken,  and  studded  with  gems,  with 
which  it  had  been  from  time  to  time  enriched. 

This  prince  is  said  to  have  ruled  with  great  justice  and  modera- 
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tioD.  Bat,  he  having  lived  to  a  great  age,  bis  last  days  were  imbit- 
iered  by  family  feuds.  When  growing  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
rdinqnish  the  cares  of  royalty,  he  divided  his  dominions  between 
Us  three  sons,  Selm,  Toor,  and  Erij.  But  as  the  home-country  of 
Persia  was  given  to  Erij  the  youngest  son,  the  elder  brothers  de- 
nuuid^  a  new  division,  which  the  aged  monarch  refused ;  a  course 
by 'which  they  were  so  greatly  incensed,  that  they  soon  after  put 
Kr^  to  death:  and,  not  satisfied  with  this  act  of  cruelty,  they 
embalmed  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  his  father.  The  aged  sovereign 
was  seized  with  frantic  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  son,  and 
implored  heaven  to  spare  his  life  until  a  descendant  of  Erij  should 
avenge  his  death.  His  wish  was  granted.  Manucheher,  the  son 
of  a  daughter  of  Erij,  became  the  hope  of  the  aged  king.  When 
grown  to  manhood,  he  commenced  a  war  with  the  murderers  of 
his  fiither,  who  were  both  slain  by  his  hand,  and  their  forces  de- 
feated. Soon  after  this,  Feridoon  died,  having  previously  placed 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  Manucheher,  who  reigned  with  great 
edebrity.  In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Feridoon,  he  took  for 
Us  prime  minister  Sam,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  great  talents  and 
iDt^ty. 

During  this  reign  Roostum,  the  great  martial  hero  of  Persia,  was 
bom.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  prime  minister  Sam.  Nothing 
ean  be  more  extravagant  and  romantic  than  the  accounts  given 
of  the  birth  and  prowess  of  this  warrior  by  the  poets  of  his 
wontry. 

After  a  lengthened  period  of  rule,  Manucheher  died,  leaving  Us 
ton  NovzxB  to  succeed  Um  in  the  government;  whom  he  charged, 
m  his  death-bed,  to  be  guided  in  all  his  conduct  by  the  wise  advice 
rf  Sam  and  of  Us  sons.  The  youthful  sovereign  neglected  this 
eoonae],  and  pursued  a  course  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  In  con- 
leqiience  of  his  cruel  and  oppressive  conduct.  Us  subjects  were 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion.  WUle  in  this  state,  the  kingdom 
^  a  neighbouring  potentate,  Pushung,  King  of  Turan ; 
mA  the  results  of  tUs  contest  were  unfavourable  to  Persia.  In 
one  single  combat,  Kobad,  a  son  of  the  famous  Eawah,  was  killed 
\j  Us  advenary ;  and  in  another  Nouzer  himself  fell  by  the  hand 
rf  Afrasiab,  the  son  of  Pushung,  who  commanded  tiie  invading 
•ny. 

Zai,  a  son  of  Sam,  is  said  to  have  made  a  further  eflfort  to  save  Us 
mmiry  from  foreign  rule.  He  raised  a  prince  of  the  royal  house, 
filmed  Zoo,  to  the  throne,  who  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy, 
md  restoring  the  int^ty  of  the  Ungdom.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ui  son  KvEaHASF,  who  was  soon  after  set  aside  by  ZaI,  as  in- 
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competent  to  govern.    He  was  the  last  prince  of  the  Peshdadian 
dynasty. 

Having  thus  given  the  most  probable  aocom:it  that  can  be  extracted 
from  the  mass  of  fiction  and  fable  handed  down  to  us  by  the  professed 
historians  of  this  age,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  tiiat  scarcely 
any  part  of  it  can  be  regarded  as  established  historic  fiust,  exc^ 
that  which  exhibits  Uie  insurrection,  prowess,  and  success  of  Kawah. 
These  are  fully  a^ttested  by  ample  evidence.  SofBcient  indications 
of  the  extravagance  of  these  annals  generally  will  be  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  Feridoon  is  said  to  have  reigned  five  hundred 
years,  and  Manucheher  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is^  neverthe- 
less, probable,  that  in  all  this  romancing  there  is  a  substratum  of 
fact,  which  it  has  been  our  object,  as  far  as  possible,  to  elicit,  and  to 
exhibit  in  the  preceding  account. 

The  reign  of  Kershasp  was  followed  by  the  Kuanian  dynasty, 
which  continued  to  rule  until  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  and 
empire  by  Alexander. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that,  although  the  reign  of  Kai  Khosm, 
or  Gyrus,  places  us  in  the  region  of  history,  and  we  have,  after  that 
period,  ample  and  authentic  information ;  yet,  down  to  the  reign  of 
the  great  Persian,  the  annals  of  tiiis  kingdom  continue  to  be  shrouded 
in  darkness.  The  Persian  lists  give  but  two  reigns  between  Ker- 
shasp and  Kai  Khosru, — those  of  Kai  Kobad  and  Kai  Koos. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  conjectured,  that  the  two  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and 
Astyages  are  represented  by  the  Persian  account  of  Kai  Koos. 
This  is  probable.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost  beyond  doubt,  that,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  subjection  of  their  country  to  Media,  the  Per- 
sian annalists  identified  those  Median  sovereigns  who  had  ruled  over 
their  land  as  their  own  kings;  and,  as  such,  had  placed  them  in 
their  lists,  and  given  them  an  extravagant  length  of  rule,  sufficient 
to  fill  up  the  intervening  space ;  following  the  same  course  in  respect 
of  Media  as  they  had  done  in  regard  to  Assyria.  Hence  the  first 
king  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty  is  described  as  a  descendant  of  Manu- 
cheher, of  the  Peshdadian  dynasty.  We  are  warranted  in  this 
hypothesis  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  vanity  actually  induced  ibe 
Persian  scribes  to  invent  a  Persian  lineage  for  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don.  (Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

According  to  this  supposition,  Kai  Kobad  will  fill  up  the  space 
occupied  by  Dejoces  and  Phraortes.  But  the  accounts  left  of  his 
reign  are  so  few,  that  they  do  not  furnish  any  means  of  identifi- 
cation. 

It  is,  'however,  not  so  with  his  successor,  Kai  Koos.  He,  while 
engaged  in  a  great  battle,  is  said  to  have  been,  with  his  whole  army. 
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Biroek  wi&  blindness, — a  curious  poetic  version,  after  the  eastern 
style,  of  the  memorable  effect  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales  on  the  army 
of  Cyaxares. 

Kai  Khosru,  the  next  sovereign,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily 
identified  with  Ctrus.  Sir  William  Jones,  a  high  authority  on 
such  a  subject,  has  used  the  strongest  terms  to  express  his  opinion 
<m  this  point.  He  says,  '*  I  shall  only  doubt  that  tiie  Kai  Khosru 
of  Urdausi  was  the  Gyrus  of  the  first  Ghreek  historian,  and  the  hero 
of  tiie  oldest  political  and  moral  romance,  when  I  doubt  that  Louis 
Quatorze  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  were  one  and  the  same  French 
IdngV— Works,  Yol.  iii,  p.  106. 

In  the  case  of  this  Persian  hero,  we  are  embarrassed  by  another 
of  the  great  discrepancies  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophon.  And,  as  in  other  instances,  so  here  I  am 
compelled  to  take  the  Father  of  History  as  my  guide.  I  do  not 
eome  to  this  conclusion  because  I  regard  him  as  having  furnished  a 
clear,  complete,  and  consistent  account  of  the  founder  of  the  Medo- 
Penrian  empire;  but  because,  with  much  that  appears  to  be  artificial 
and  romantic,  he  seems  to  have  supplied  an  outline  of  facts  more 
consistent  in  themselves,  in  better  accordance  with  the  history  of 
neighbouring  nations,  and  more  strongly  supported  by  Persian  tra- 
dition, than  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  or  any  oUier  writer.  (See 
Appendix,  note  41.) 

Respecting  the  early  years  of  this  prince,  it  is  probable  that  we 
have  a  key  to  his  true  history  in  the  outline  of  the  work  of  Gtesias 
whidi  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  According  to  the  account  of 
die  Gredc  physician, — who,  having  resided  seventeen  years  at  the 
Persian  court  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  had  important  means 
of  procuring  information,— Cyrus  was  a  Persian  in  no  way  related 
to  the  royal  house  of  Media;  but  having  succeeded  in  securing  the 
soverrignty  of  Persia,  and  in  vanquishing  Astyages,  King  of  Media, 
he  gave  out  the  story  of  his  relationship  to  the  deposed  king,  that 
he  might  by  this  means  more  easily  secure  the  submission  of  the 
disUmt  parts  of  the  Median  empire.  To  give  eflfect  to  this  report, 
and  to  secure  his  object,  he  soon  after  married  Amyntas,  the 
dau^ter  of  Astyages.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  ac- 
count; and  the  romantic  tales  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  must  be 
r^srded  as  the  stories  propagated  by  the  Persian  courtiers  to  feed 
fte  national  vanity. 

As  it  was  the  usual  practice  in  the  East  at  this  period  to  select 
governors,  or  viceroys,  firom  the  royal  fiunilies  of  the  dependent 
countries,  so  it  is  probable  that  Gyms  was  intrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  a&irs  in  Persia^  and  was  (Iras  enabled  to  tndn  up  a  na- 
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meroQS  body  of  brave  and  hardy  soldiers.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  account  of  Xenophon  is  so  far  true,  that  he  might  be  em- 
ployed as  a  general  in  the  imperial  service,  and  have  become  a 
&vourite  with  the  soldiers  by  his  prudence  and  daring;  and  that,  as 
Herodotus  states,  Astyages  had  greatly  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
people  from  him  by  his  excessive  cruelty. 

The  information  thus  supplied  by  Ctesias  may  afibrd  a  key  to 
many  of  the  statements  given  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  which 
are  probably  for  the  most  part  facts  founded  on  a  false  theory. 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  R  C.  559.  It 
docs  not  follow  that  he  then  asserted  his  independence,  or  declared 
wiir  against  the  imperial  state.  It  might  have  been  at  this  time 
that  Gambyses  his  father  died,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  nation  or 
province.  In  the  following  year,  B.  0.  558,  the  united  army  of 
Babylonians,  Lydians,  and  their  allies  are  said  to  have  been  defeated 
by  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Astyages  and  Gyrus,  and  Nerig- 
lissar  was  slain.  This  may  be  true.  Gyrus,  as  viceroy  of  Perria^ 
might  have  been  employed  on  such  a  service,  and  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  it. 

How  the  Persian  warrior  was  occupied  in  the  succeeding  years  is 
not  known, — probably,  in  organizing  his  army  in  Persia.  It  could 
not  be  in  the  Lydian  war,  which  Xenophon  makes  to  follow  the 
above  battle,  as  the  capture  of  Sardis  did  not  take  place  until  at  least 
ten  years  afterward. 

Having  aspired  to  supreme  dominion,  Gyrus,  B.  G.  553,  com- 
menced his  war  of  independence.  From  the  hints  thrown  out  by 
Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis,  this  struggle  continued  some  time.  The 
empire  was  not  wrested  from  the  Medes  without  some  diflSculty. 
The  Persian  was,  however,  crowned  with  success.  Astyages  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  B.  C.  551.  The  empire  of  the  Medes 
was  thus  terminated,  and  the  Medo- Persian  empire  established  by 
the  junction  of  both  nations,  with  their  dependencies.  Herodotus 
says  that  Gyrus  treated  his  captive  kindly.  The  account  of  Gtesias, 
however,  wears  an  aspect  more  like  the  political  transactions  of 
those  times.  He  says,  that  Gyrus  propagated  the  story  of  his  re- 
lationship to  the  deposed  monarch,  and  actually  sent  him  to  be  ruler 
of  the  Barcanians ;  that,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Astyages. 
Gyrus  after  some  time  sent  for  him  to  see  his  daughter  and  himself: 
and  that  by  the  way  the  eunuch,  who  had  the  deposed  king  in  charge, 
murdered  him.  Cyrus,  to  show  his  indignation  of  the  crime,  gave 
up  the  eunuch  to  the  severest  punishment.  But  as  he  was  by  the 
act  freed  from  a  dangerous  rival,  the  innocence  of  Gyrus  in  the  aflUr 
has  been  seriously  impeached. 
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All  the  accounts  of  this  era  taken  together  show,  that  Gyrus  had 
to  act  with  the  most  consummate  policy,  in  order  to  effect  a  fusbu 
of  the  two  nations,  that  they  might  be  fhlly  available  for  cooperation 
in  the  workii^  out  of  the  vast  ambitious  projects  which  lie  had 
Ibnned.  At  first  he  gave  the  Persians  no  distinction  in  preference 
to  the  Medes,  but  earnestly  cultivated  the  fiiendship  and  confidence 
of  many  nobles  of  the  latter  nation.  Indeed,  comparing  all  that  has 
cx>me  down  to  us  respecting  the  Persian  conqueror,  it  would  seem 
that  he  owed  his  great  success  to  his  profound  sagacity  and  con- 
Bummate  statesmanship,  quite  as  much  as  to  his  military  genius  and 
prowess. 

Having  sufficiently  effected  these  objects,  Cyrus  marshalled  his 
troops,  and  proceeded  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  neighbouring 
eoontries.  Aroused  by  his  progress,  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  be- 
came exgeedingly  concerned ;  and  having  taken  the  utmost  pains  to 
pcoeore  information  from  the  most  celebrated  oracles,  and  constru- 
ing these  responses  favourably  to  himself,  he  crossed  the  River 
Halys,  which  separated  Lydia  from  the  provinces  of  the  Median 
empire,  and  invaded  Cappadocia.  Gyrus,  as  soon  as  possible, 
maiched  to  meet  him ;  and  it  appears  that  &  great  battle  was  fought 
wiiii  no  decisive  effect.  Yet  Croesus  perceived  his  army  to  be 
inSerior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy;  and  finding  that  Gyrus 
£d  not  renew  the  engagement  on  the  following  day,  he  returned 
UBunediately  to  Sardis,  and  instantly  sent  messengers  in  every 
direction,  soliciting  the  aid  of  his  allies, — a  request  which  appe^r& 
to  have  been  promptly  responded  to:  for  soon  afterward  we  find 
Groesns  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  consisting  of  Egyptians,  Baby- 
kiiians,  &c.,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Pactolus  in  Lydia. 
Gyms  had  been  equally  diligent  in  preparing  for  this  encounter,  and 
hwtened  his  attack,  in  order  that  the  battle  might  be  fought  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  succeeded  in  this  object,  and 
obtained  a  great  idctory,  principally,  we  are  told,  by  opposing  camels 
to  the  Lydian  cavalry, — tiie  horse,  we  are  informed,  having  so  great  & 
£dike  to  the  odour  of  the  camel,  that  this  manoeuvre  prevented  the 
dfiNstive  action  of  the  most  important  section  of  the  Lydian  army. 

Croesus  immediately  retreated  to  Sardis,  whither,  next  morning 
at  day-break,  Gyrus  followed  him.  Wiiile  directing  his  engines  of 
var  agednst  the  walls,  as  though  he  had  determined  on  a  regular 
liege,  he  at  the  same  time  employed  some  of  the  most  expert 
cEmbers  in  his  army,  under  the  direction  of  a  Persian  who  had 
Ibnnerly  lived  at  Sardis,  to  endeavour  to  scale  those  parts  of  the 
fiirtifict^onB  which  appeared  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  These 
SQoeeeded  in  their  attempt ;  and  the  Persian  troops  thus  obtained 
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possession  of  the  walls ;  upon  seeing  whidi  ilie  LTdians  fled,  and 
Sardis  was  taken. 

We  shall  not  detail  what  is  said  of  the  treatment  of  Groosns  by 
Gyrus  in  the  conflicting  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 
It  will  sufiSce  that  the  Lydian  king  was  saved,  and  afterward  was 
generally  found  in  personal  attendance  on  the  conqueror,  who 
appears  to  have  attached  importance  to  his  opinions  and  advica 
In  the  war  that  followed,  the  troops  of  Cyrus  subdued  the  remainder 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Ionia,  including  Halicamassus,  the  native  city  of 
Herodotus,  who  might  in  consequence  feel  disposed  to  speak  harshly 
of  Cyrus,  when  occasion  offered,  as  of  one  who  had  enslaved  his 
country. 

Having  secured  his  conquest  in  the  west,  Gyrus  reduced  all 
Syria  and  A^bia,  and  at  last  invested  Babylon.  On  the  deposition 
of  Astyages,  Labynetus,  his  viceroy,  assumed  an  independent  power, 
and  joined  in  the  confederacy  with  Croesus.  He  was  now  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  his  allies,  and  had  to  sustain  alone  a  war  with 
the  overwhelming  Medo-Fersian  host.  Yet  the  king  of  Babybn 
did  not  shrink  from  the  contest ;  but  when  Cyrus  appeared  b^bre 
the  city,  he  marched  out'and  gave  him  battle.  The  effort  was  fruit* 
less ;  the  Babylonians  were  defeated  and  pursued  into  the  city. 

Gyrus  immediately  invested  this  proud  metropolis;  but  its  walls 
were  of  such  height  and  strength,  that  the  reduction  of  the  place  by 
the  ordinary  engines  of  war  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  It  is  said  that 
nearly  two  years  were  consumed  in  this  siege.  At  length  Cyrus 
adopted  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  diverting  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  from  their  channel.  Having  employed  his  soldiers  in  cut- 
ting a  deep  trench  or  canal  in  a  place  suitable  for  the  purpose,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  public  festival,  when  general  revelry  prevailed  in  the 
city,  and  connecting  his  canal  with  the  river,  he  let  the  waters  run 
off,  so  as  to  leave  the  bed  of  the  river  fordable.  A  select  body  of 
troops  were  then  marched  into  the  city,  through  the  arched  opening 
in  the  walls  by  which  the  river  entered  it;  and  another  through 
that  by  which  it  left.  These  forces,  meeting,  took  Babylon  by  sur- 
prise :  the  gates  were  soon  thrown  open,  and  Cyrus  was  made  master 
of  this  otherwise  impregnable  place. 

There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  more  circumstantial  and  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  sacred  prophecy,  than  was  furnished  by  this 
conduct  and  success  of  the  Persian  king. 

Cyrus  had  now  established  a  universal  dominion.  Media,  and  all  its 
dependencies — Lydia,  with  all  her  surrounding  and  attached  states,  and 
Babylon,  with  every  tributary  country,  together  with  his  native  Persia 
— ^were  subject  to  his  sway.    And  his  mighty  mind  s^peared  equd  to 


flie  1>iirden  of  this  vast  empire.  He  consolidated  its  power,  directed 
its  general  policy,  and  prosecuted  his  career  of  aggrandizement  a8 
ilioii^  but  a  single  nation  depended  on  his  will. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  extraordinary  reign  is  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  Cyrus  toward  the  Hebrew  people.  We  are 
tersely  informed  in  Scripture  that  "  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian."  Dan.  vi,  28. 

With  the  successive  acquisitions  of  territory  and  power,  Cyrus 
had  a  threefold  accession  to  the  honours  of  sovereignty.  He  was 
truly  independent  king  of  Persia  B.  C.  559.  He  conquered  Asty- 
ages,  and  added  the  empire  of  Media  to  his  dominions,  B.  C.  551  : 
and,  fifteen  years  afterward,  B.  C.  536,  he  subdued  Babylon,  and 
completed  the  establishment  of  his  empire.  This  sovereign  died 
B.  C.  529.  The  period  of  his  actual  sovereignty  was  therefore 
tliirQr  years.  But  as  Media  was  previously  the  supreme  state,  the 
period  of  its  conquest  is  that  given  in  the  Chronicles  to  the  accession 
of  Cyrus,  who  then  succeeded,  not  merely  to  a  sovereignty,  but  to 
die  imperial  government ;  while  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  stood  in 
80  peculiar  a  relation  to  Babylon  as  the  destroyer  of  their  native 
hud,  (the  king  of  that  city  still  ruling  over  a  great  part  of  the  He- 
brew captives,)  did  not  regard  Cyrus  as  beginning  to  reign  until  he 
hid  reduced  that  country  to  subjection.  Consequently,  '*  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,"  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  is  B.  C.  536, — the 
first  year  of  his  universal  rule. 

When  Cyrus  deposed  Astyages,  and  succeeded  him  in  Media,  he 
unquestionably  found  Daniel  at  Ecbatana,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
honoured  ministers  of  state.  The  deliverance  of  the  prophet  from 
the  den  of  lions,  which  had  a  short  time  previously  taken  place, 
nnwt  have  occurred  in  Media,  and  not  at  Babylon,  because  the 
punishment  was  inflicted  under  the  rigid  application  of  Median  law, 
wUcfa  could  not  have  been  done  at  Babylon,  since  it  was  not  usual  to 
alter  the  internal  economy  and  social  laws  of  subject  states,  so  as  to 
make  them  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  supreme  kingdom.  We 
are  further  informed,  that  "  Daniel  prospered  in  the  days  of  Cyrus ;" 
and  the  word  is  used  so  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  *'  pros- 
pered" in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  under  Darius, — ^namely, 
by  holding  those  elevated  ofiices  of  trust  and  honour  with  which  he 
had  been  invested  by  the  Median  monarch.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doabted,  therefore,  that  in  the  confidential  communications  which 
took  place  between  the  king  and  his  aged  minister,  Daniel  would 
make  known  to  Cyrus  the  wonderful  revelations  which  had  been 
given  to  him  respecting  the  successive  great  monarchies  which  were 
appointed  by  Divine  Providence  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  earth. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Nebuchadnenar  mm  fiiDj  informed  of 
this  snocession,  by  special  divine  appointment,  ahnost  immeJbit^ 
after  he  had  completed  his  conquests.  It  is  equally  certain,  iimi 
Alexander  of  Greece,  when  setting  out  on  his  career  of  oonqnesi, 
had  these  predictions  read  to  him  by  the  high-priest  at  JerasaleiiL 
It  would,  then,  be  marvellous  indeed  if  Gyrus,  coming  into  daily 
and  confidential  communication  with  the  prophet,  should  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  these  glorious  revelations.  Among 
numerous  other  proofs  that  he  did  receive  such  information,  we 
refer  to  his  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 

Having  put  down  all  opposition,  and  extended  his  empire  "firom 
ike  River  Oxus  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  embracing  Lydia  and  Asia 
Minor  no  doubt  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Afj^iians  whidi 
separate  Ghorassan  from  India,  (Niebuhr's  Lee.  on  Anc.  Hist, 
vol.  i,  p.  110,)  Gyrus  turned  his  attention  to  the  government  of  these 
vast  dominions.  One  of  the  edicts  published  by  him,  in  the  first 
year  of  this  universal  reign,  was  the  following :  "  Thus  saith  CymSt 
King  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  tiie 
kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  a 
house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you 
of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jem- 
salem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  (he  is  the  God,)  which  is  in  Jerusalem."  Ezra  i,  2,  3.  (He- 
brew People,  pp.  362-364.) 

At  first  sight  this  would  appear  a  most  extraordinary  document. 
Cyrus  had  been,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  up  to  this  year, 
engaged  in  war.  He  was  bred  in  Persia,  anU  of  course  a  believer  in 
the  religion  of  that  country.  We  have  no  definite  information  of  his 
having  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  the  single 
exception  of  his  minister  Daniel.  It  must  be  readily  admitted,  that 
under  the  ordinary  impulses  and  calculations  of  worldly  policy,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews — of  whom  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
Cyrus  had  heard  but  little,  and  knoTvn  still  less — would  not  have 
been  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  imperial  sovereignty.  But  this  is 
not  only  undertaken  by  him,  but  he  explicitly  states  that  he  does  it 
in  obedience  to  a  divine  command.  Nay,  he  does  not  scruple  to 
ascribe  all  his  extended  power  and  dominion  to  the  gifl  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  whose  injunction  he  thus  obeys.  Taking  all  the  accom- 
panying circumstances  into  account,  this  is  a  most  remarkable  edict, 
and,  I  am  bold  to  say,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  any  reasonable 
manner  by  supposing  that  Daniel  had  communicated  to  Cyrus  the 
prophetic  revelations  of  God  respecting  him,  and  his  preordained  in- 
terference on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  people.    (  See  Appendix,  note  42.) 
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This  measure  was  effectual.  A  great  number  of  the  Jews,  from 
di£fi3rent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gaUiered  together  their  families  and 
their  substance;  and,  encouraged  by  the  royal  countenance,  went  in 
a  body  to  Judea^  where  they  proceeded  to  lay  anew  the  foundations 
of  a  Hebrew  state,  and  rebuild  the  holy  city  and  temple,  which  had 
so  long  Iain  in  ruins. 

It  ia  also  remarkable,  that  this  event  affords  one  instance  of  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, — that  the  captivity 
should  last  seventy  years;  and  one,  too,  peculiarly  interesting  to 
the  prophet  Daniel.  As  it  was  exactly  seventy  years  from  586  B.  C, 
when  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  destroyed,  to  516  B.  C,  when 
the  second  temple  was  finished ;  so  it  was  precisely  seventy  years 
firom  604  B.  C,  when  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  carried  into 
captivity,  to  534  B.  C,  when  the  first  body  of  Hebrews,  by  virtue 
of  this  edict,  reached  Judea,  appointed  Joshua  high-priest,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  second  temple. 

Thus  did  the  continued  exertions  of  the  Persian  hero,  while  aim- 
ii^  at  the  gratification  of  his  own  inordinate  ambition,  carry  into 
effect  the  great  purposes  of  Divine  Providence  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nations  of  this  world.  The  kingdom  symbolized  by  the 
head  of  gold  had  fulfilled  its  destiny,  and  passed  away :  that  indi- 
cated by  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver  had  now  extended  her  power 
over  the  nations.  The  "  lion  with  eagles'  wings  " — which  so  strikingly 
represented  the  power  of  Babylon,  where  these  identical  figures 
guarded  every  approach  to  the  palace- temples  of  her  pontiff-kings — 
had  perished ;  and  now  the  Medo-Persian  bear  had  arisen  to  devour. 

How  intensely  fraught  with  teaching  of  the  highest  order  is  such 
history,  regarded  in  the  light  of  revealed  truth !  Here  we  look  into 
the  sacred  page,  and  find  the  purpose  of  God  clearly  expressed  in 
plain  terms,  and  forcefully  illustrated  by  the  most  energetic  sym- 
bolical imagery.  We  look  abroad  in  the  nations  of  the  earth :  Baby- 
lon is  triumphant  in  martial  power,  sitting  as  a  qiieen  among  the 
nations;  Media,  possessing  hereditary  distinction  for  bravery  and 
military  prowess,  is  second  only  to  the  paramount  state;  while 
Per^  uncultivated  and  almost  unknown,  has  scarcely  yet  made  an 
imjHression  on  a  page  of  history.  Yet  a  series  of  contingent  evolu- 
tions bejpns,  involving  the  utmost  energy  of  individual  minds,  and 
the  most  strange  and  unexpected  collisions  and  associations  of 
nations.  Universal  clamour,  confusion,  and  war  succeed :  at  length 
the  storm  is  hushed, — peace  reigns.  We  look;  and  out  of  this 
chaos  of  national  strife  has  come,  in  all  its  predicted  perfectness, 
the  very  event  which  the  prophets  of  God  had  foretold.  Cyrus, 
having  organized  Persia^  and  associated  its  rude  hardihood  with  the 


■aitaiy  dificapline  and  taefcics  of  Me£%  hj  tbaie  vnite^  povsn 
extends  hia  domioioii  over  Aau^  and  iQigps  flni«eiiie.  Aadp  to 
fiilfil  to  the  letter  the  irtmoet  raiige  of  faered  propheoj,  no  aooner  ia 
he  found  in  posseseion  of  this  sway  tfaaa  ha  ttfa  .^ip  Janiaalsn. 
Thoa. Shalt  be  inhabited,  and  to  the  cities  of  Jndah,  Y*  shall  he 
built."  Thus  the  Hebrew  people  were  placed  in  Ae  way  of  wodaa^ 
out  their  national  and  ecdesiastical  polity,  and  of  attaining  a  posi- 
tion in  which  all  the  purposes  of  redeeming  gnu»,  as  predicted  by 
ttieir  holy  prophets,  might  be  fuDy  acoomidished. 

The  empire  thus  estdi^Ushed  by  Cyrus,  and  over  wluch  he  reigDcd 
in  peace  for  seven  years,  was  immense  in  its  extent.  Bounded  cb 
the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sei^ 
<m  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  Buzine,  and  on  the  sooth  by 
Ethiopia  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  vast  range  of  Gentnl  and 
Western  Asia  was  subject  to  his  sway. 

The  accounts  which  speak  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  are  of  the  iiest 
conflicting  description.  Some  affirm  him  to  have  been  slain  in  war: 
Herodotus  and  Justin  say  the  catastrophe  took  place  while  he- was 
fi^^iting  against  the  Scythians;  but  Ctesias  pkoes  this  war  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  says  that  he  was  killed  by  the  javelin  of  an  Indiaa. 
Xenophon,  however,  makes  him  die  peacefully  in  his  bed,  while  dis- 
coursing with  his  friends.  On  one  point  there  seems  to  be  a  mntoal 
agreement  among  ancient  authors : — they  all  assert  timi  Cyrus  was 
buried  in  Pasargadce,  and  that  his  tomb  was  found  two  centuries 
afterward  by  Alexander  the  Great.  This  fact  seems  decisive  in 
&vour  of  the  statement  of  Xenophon.  It  is  not  likely  that,  if  kUled 
in  Scythia  or  in  India,  he  would  have  been  interred  in  Persia. 

Gyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambysbs,  whom  on  his  death- 
bed he  appointed  heir  to  the  throne.  The  first  incident  of  govern- 
ment that  we  meet  with  in  this  reign  is  the  successful  effort  of  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  others,  to  prevent  the  further  progress 
of  the  Hebrews  in  building  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Em 
has  recorded  this  fact;  (Ezra  iv,  6;)  and  Josephus  (Antiquities, 
book  xi,  chap,  ii,  sect  1,  2)  has  preserved  the  correspondence  at 
length,  and  concludes  his  account  with  the  statement, "  Accontiugly, 
these  works  were  hindered  from  going  on,  till  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius."  (See  Appendix,  note  43.) 

The  principal  object  which  seems  to  have  filled  the  mind  of  this 
king  was  the  conquest  ef  Egypt.  Various  tales  have  been  circulated 
for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  this  strong  desire.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  his  motive  was  simply  ambitiont  Cambyses  saw,  all 
around  him,  nations  bowing  to  his  sway,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  bis  father  and  the  preceding  sovereign,  and  he  longed  to  add  to 
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the  empire  «  oonqnest  of  his  own.  Egypt,  an  old  and  wealtliy  king- 
d<Hn,  offered  the  greatest  incentive  to  this  passion.  He  accordingly 
b^^  a  series  of  preparations  on  a  grand  scale,  which  occupied  him 
dnri^g  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign. 

At  length  the  Persian  king  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  long-cher- 
ished purpose.  He  had  obtained,  just  before  his  setting  out  on  this 
expedition,  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  in  the  friendship  of 
Phanes,  a  Greek  officer  of  great  capacity  and  courage,  who  had  been 
previously  employed  by  the  king  of  Egypt  as  the  commander  of  the 
Grecian  auxiliaries  in  his  service,  but  who,  on  receiving  some  a&ont 
from  Amasis,  had  fled,  and  found  succour  in  the  court  of  Persia. 
This  officer  not  only:  explained  to  the  Persian  king  the  resources  of 
E^ypt,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  but  also  put  him  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  water  for  his  army  while  crossing  the  desert  from  Pal- 
estine to  the  Nile.  Without  a  supply  of  this  necessary,  the  transit 
of  an  army  would  have  been  impracticable :  but  this  was  secured, 
under  the  advice  of  Phan^s,  by  an  alliance  into  which  Cambyses 
entered  with  the  Arabian  prince  who  ruled  over  the  intervening 
ooontry.  Pending  these  arrangements,  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  died, 
leaving  to  his  son  Psammenitus  the  kingdom,  and  the  duty  of  de- 
fending it.  ' 

By  the  assistance  which  he  had  obtained,  Cambyses  appeared 
wi&  his  vast  army  before  Pelusium, — the  key  to  Egypt  on  the  east. 
As  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Egypt,  it  has  been  said  that  Cambyses 
obtained  possession  of  this  important  post  by  collecting  together  a 
great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals  held  sacredT  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  by  driving  them  before  his  army,  when  it  ad- 
vanced  to  attack  the  city.  The  Egyptian  troops,  not  daring  to  raise 
•  weapon  against  creatures  which  they  revered  as  divine,  allowed  the 
Persians  to  come  en  without  opposition,  imtil  it  was  too  late :  and 
thns  the  city  was  taken  without  loss. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  on  hearing  of  this  movement,  immediately 
led  his  troops  to  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  encamped 
opposite  the  Persian  army.  Here  a  great  battle  was  fought,  which 
ftenninated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  the  ruin  of  his 
army.  A  very  small  proportion  of  his  troops  escaped,  and  took 
refiige  in  Memphis. 

The  further  progress  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  his  conquest  and 
enielty,  hia  fatal  attempt  on  Ethiopia,  and  vain  desire  to  wreak  his 
wngeanoe  on  Carthage,  have  all  been  briefly  detailed  in  the  history 

jogypCb 

.Oambyses  was  accompanied  into  Egypt  by  a  brother  named 
Bnordis..    This  prince  appears  to  have  possessed  more  muscular 
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strength  than  any  other  man  in  the  Persian  army :  for,  wfaon  the 
Ethiof&an  king  sent  his  bow  as  a  derisive  present  to  CSambyMS, 
Smerdis  was  the  only  one  in  his  army  who  could  bend  it.  This 
greatly  enraged  Gambyses :  a  mind  so  limited  and  jealous  as  his 
could  brook  the  presence  of  no  superiority.  He  therefore  devised 
an  excuse  for  his  brother's  return  to  Persia.  But,  having  80<m 
afterward  a  dream,  in  which  a  messenger  informed  him  that  Smerdis 
had  ascended  the  throne,  and  touched  the  heavens  with  his  head,  be 
became  so  alarmed  and  excited  that  he  sent  his  favourite  courtier 
Prexaspes  into  Persia,  with  orders  to  put  his  brother  to  death ;  which 
bloody  command  was  fully  carried  into  effect,  although  authors  diffnr 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  noble  prince  was  assassinated. 

From  this  period  the  life  of  the  Persian  king  exhibited  a  con- 
tinued series  of  acts  of  brutality  and  butchery.  Gambyses  had  a 
sister  named  Meroe,  whose  name  he  gave  to  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  Nile.  This  princess  he  married;  but,  suspecting  that  she 
lamented  the  death  of  her  brother  Smerdis,  he  brutally  kicked  her 
when  pregnant,  so  as  to  occasion  her  death.  His  character  at  this 
dme  evinced  a  degree  of  cruelty  almost  surpassing  belief:  he  causiBd 
several  of  his  nobles  to  be  buried  alive,  and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed 
without  some  of  his  cour(iers  being  sacrificed  to  his  fury. 

Prexaspes,  who  had  murdered  Smerdis  at  the  command  of  the 
king,  was  now  called  to  feel  the  violence  of  his  temper.  He  was 
one  day  asked  by  Gambyses,  what  the  Persians  thought  of  him. 
The  courtier  replied,  .that  they  admired  his  wisdom,  but  regretted 
that  he  indulged  to  excess  in  wine.  "  They  think,  then,"  said  the 
king,  "  that  wine  disturbs  my  understanding ;  but  you  shall  judge." 
Then,  after  drinking  more  freely,  he  ordered  the  son  of  Prexaspes, 
who  was  his  cup-bearer,  to  stand  upright  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  "  Now,"  turning  to  the  father,  he  said,  "  if  I  shoot  this  arrow 
through  the  heart  of  your  son,  the  Persians  have  slandered  me :  but 
if  I  miss,  I  will  allow  that  they  have  spoken  the  truth."  He  drew 
tiie  bow;  the  youth  fell:  and,  on  the  body  being  opened,  it  was 
found  that  the  arrow  had  pierced  his  heart.  Gambyses  then  asked 
Prexaspes  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any  one  shoot  with  a  steadier 
hand:  to  which  the  servile  courtier  replied,  that  " Apollo^ himself 
could  not  have  aimed  more  correctly."  Such  are  the  results  of  the 
contact  of  brutal  tyranny  with  crouching  slavery ! 

Gyrus  had  commended  his  captive,  Groesus  of  Lydia,  to  the  kind- 
ness of  his  son ;  but  about  this  time,  being  displeased  with  an  answer 
which  he  had  received  from  Groesus,  the  king  commanded  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  courtiers  delayed  the  execution,  thinking  that  he 
would  relent,  which  he  soon  did,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  Grossua 
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was  Btill  afive;  bat  he  devoted  to  instant  death  those  who  hkA  dis- 
obeyed Us  order. 

Cambyses  had  entered  on  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
left  Egypt  to  retnm  to  Persia.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  met  a 
herald  sent  from  Susa  to  apprize  the  Persian  army  that  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Gyrus,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  to  command  their  obe- 
dience. This  revolution  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances: 
When  Cambyses  left  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  he  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  country  to  Patizithes,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Magi,  who  had  a  brother  very  much  resembling  in  person 
Smerdis,  the  ^brother  of  Cambyses,  and  called  by  the  same  name. 
Although  the  death  of  this  prince  had  been  kept  from  the  public, 
the  Magian  had  obtained  intelligence  of  the  event;  and  knowing 
that  the  tyranny  and  extravagance  of  Cambyses  had  become  insup- 
portable, and  that  the  name  of  Smerdis  was  popular,  he  placed  his 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  sent  heralds 
through  the  empire  proclaiming  his  accession ;  trusting  mainly,  for 
the  success  of  his  attempt,  to  the  odium  attaching  to  the  govem- 
ment>of  Cambyses. 

The  king,  having  assured  himself  by  a  careful  interrogation  of 
Prexaspes,  that  his  brother  Smerdis  was  really  dead,  and  that  the 
usurper  was  Smerdis  the  Magian,  ordered  the  immediate  march  of 
his  army  to  Persia.  But  when  he  was  mounting  his  horse  for  this 
purpose,  his  sword  slipped  from  the  scabbard,  and  inflicted  a  serious 
wound  in  his  thigh.  The  Egyptians,  who  recollected  that  it  was  by 
a  wound  in  this  part  of  the  body  that  Cambyses  had  killed  the  sacred 
Apis  of  Egypt,  regarded  this  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  on  his  pro- 
&ne  impiety;  and,  strange  to  say,  our  learned  Prideaux  entertained 
a  similar  opinion.  During  his  stay  in  Egypt,  the  king  had  consulted 
flie  oracle  of  Butus  respecting  his  destiny,  and  was  told  that  he  would 
die  at  Ecbatana.  Knowing  no  place  of  this  name  but  the  capital  of 
Media,  he  regarded  himself  safe  in  Western  Asia.  But  while  lying 
in  from  the  effects  of.  his  wound  in  a  small  town  in  Syria,  he  asked 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  learned  to  his  dismay  that  it  also  was 
called  Ecbatana :  upon  which  he  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  and 
died  about  twenty  days  after  the  accidental  infliction  of  the  wound. 

Before  his  death,  Cambyses  had  charged  the  nobles  and  officers 
of  his  army  not  to  submit  to  the  Magian  Smerdis,  who  was  undoubt- 
edly a  usurper.  But  after  his  death  this  statement  was  disbelieved : 
for  Prexaspes  faltered  in  his  story,  and  admitted  that  he  had  not 
slain  Smerdis  with  his  own  hand,  being,  it  is  supposed,  bribed  to  do 
80  by  the  Magi:  so  that  the  army  and  the  nation  for  some  time 
sabmitted  to  the  new  ruler. 
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The  BUBpicioDS  of  the  nobles  were,  however,  soon  excbed  bj  the 
Bcnipulous  care  which  the  Magi  took  to  prevent  the  new  sovereign 
firom  being  Been.  This  induced  one  of  them,  named  Otanes,  to 
attempt  to  discover  whether  Smerdis  was  the  son  of  Gyros  or  an 
impostor.  He  possessed  an  advantage  for  prosecuting  this  inquiiy 
peculiar  to  himself  His  daughter  had  been  the  wife  of  Cambyses, 
and  had  after  his  death  passed  in  the  same  capacity  to  his  successor. 
Otanes,  therefore,  went  to  his  daughter;  but  as  she  had  not  seen 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  was  only  admitted  to  the  presenoe  of 
the  king  at  night,  she  could  not  resolve  the  doubt.  It  then  occurred  to 
.  Otanes,  that  Smerdis  the  Magian  had,  for  some  great  crime  committed 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  been  deprived  of  his  ears:  be  therefore 
charged  his  daughter  to  ascertain,  when  next  called  to  the  bed  of  the 
king,  whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  been  deprived  of  his  ears.  Delicate 
and  dangerous  as  was  the  task,  so  anxious  was  she  to  meet  her  fiither^s 
wishes,  and  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  the  wife  of  a  king  or  of  an 
impostor,  that  the  next  time  she  found  her  husband  fast  asleep,  she 
.made  sure  of  the  fact  that  his  ears  had  been  removed.  The  princess 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  fact  to  Otanes,  who  presently  in- 
formed a  friend.  These  two  ultimately  associated  five  other  noble- 
men in  the  plot ;  and,  having,  by  the  dignity  of  their  position,  obtained 
access  to  die  palace,  they  slew  Smerdis  and  his  brother  Patiiithes, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  this  impudent  usurpation.  It  is  said  that 
the  death  of  these  impostors  was  followed  by  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Magi,  and  that  nething  but  the  cover  of  night  prevented  their 
extermination. 

Having  effected  their  purpose,  the  conspirators  deliberated  as  to 
the  kind  of  government  which  should  be  established ;  (see  Appendix, 
note  44 ;)  and  they  having  ultimately  decided  on  continuing  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  having  agreed  on  the  means  by  which  the 
next  sovereign  should  be  appointed,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  plan, 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  of  the  Achaemenean  family  of  Persia, 
was  raised  to  the  throne. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  sovereignty,  Darius  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Gobryas,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  his  associates  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Magian  impostor.  To  this  wife  he,  after  his 
accession,  added  the  two  daughters  of  Cyrus, — Atossa,  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  her  brother  Cambyses,  and  afterward  of  the  Magian ; 
and  Artystona,  who  had  not  previously  been  married,  and  who  be- 
came the  most  favoured  of  his  wives.  He  also  married  Parmys,  the 
daughter  of  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  and  Phsedyma,  the  daughter 
of  Otaues,  who  had  been  married  to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  being  detected. 
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Haying  strengthened  his  position  by  these  marriages,  Darius 
proceeded  to  improve  the  goyemment  of  his  yast  empire.  He 
e&cted  this  by  dividing  it  into  twenty  separate  governments  or 
satrapies,  over  each  of  which  he  placed  a  goversor  or  satrap.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  have,  in  this  measure  of  Darius,  the  &8t  really 
practical  movement  toward  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
an  empire,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Every  pre-* 
ceding  conqueror  had  either  left  the  several  nations  intact,  under 
some  new  prince  or  king ;  or  else  transported  the  inhabitants  from 
one  country  to  another ;  a  plan  which  appears  to  have  been  resorted 
to  when  the  former  arrangement  was  not  likely  to  prevent  them  from 
struj^ng  to  recover  their  independence.  The  first  mode  was  very 
defective,  and  allowed  the  continuance  of  every  national  partiali^ 
and  prejudice,  feeling  and  desire;  while  the  latter  destroyed  the 
wealth,  and  all  the  productive  agencies—social,  commercial,  pditical, 
and  military — in  order  to  prevent  future  insurrection.  The  course 
pursued  by  Darius  secured  a  much  larger  amount  of  good,  with  none 
of  this  sacrifice  anoT  loss.  By  associating  several  distinct  nations 
into  one  government,  the  manners  and  customs  of  each  were  assimi- 
lated; the  caution  of  one  people  acted  as  a  check  on  the  daring  of 
another;  so  that  good  government  grew  to  be  not  only  possible,  but 
easy,  and  the  chances  of  rebellion  and  intestine  war  became  very 
slender  indeed. 

A  circumstance  occurred  about  this  time  which  is  worthy  of 
notice,  it  having  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  Persian  court  to 
the  invasion  of  Greece.  Darius,  having  hurt  his  foot  while  hunting, 
,  found  that  the  Egyptian  physicians,  to  whose  care  he  intrusted  him- 
self^ were  making  no  progress  with  the  cure  of  the  wounded  limb ; 
and,  apprehensive  of  being  disabled  for  life,  he  inquired  for  other 
medical  aid.  As  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  he  learned  that  there 
was  in  the  city  a  Greek  slave,  named  Democedes,  who  had  been 
brought  from  Samos.  Darius  having  sent  for  him,  and  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  his  foot,  his  skill  was  successful ;  and  after 
a  short  time  the  foot  was  perfectly  restored.  The  king  loaded  him 
with  gifts,  and  introduced  him  to  his  wives  as  ''  the  man  who  had 
restored  ttie  king  to  life.'*  Democedes  had  now  a  sumptuous  house, 
and  in  fact  everything  but  that  which  he  so  ardently  desired, — 
namely,  his  liberty.  At  length  Atossa,  the  king's  wife,  was  afflicted 
witix  a  desperate  disorder,  and  in  her  distress  she  applied  to  the 
Greek  physician,  who  engaged  to  cure  her,  provided  she  would  use 
her  influence  with  the  king  in  favour  of  an  object  on  which  his  own 
heart  was  set.  The  queen  promised,  and  Democedes  cured  her; 
and  then  he  claimed  her  good  offices  to  enable  him  to  visit  Greece. 
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She  acted  under  his  instmctioii ;  and,  not  daring  to  iqpply  for  his 
release,  she  urged  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  telling  him  thai  the 
Greek  physidan  could  procure  every  information  for  him,  and  that 
she  greatly  desired  some  women  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Corinth  in  her  service;  and  that  it  beciune  Darius,  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood,  to  attempt  some  great  enterprise. 

Darius  was  roused  by  the  queen's  speech,  and  soon  afterward  sent 
fifteen  trusty  Persians  with  Democedes,  to  travel  in  Greece,  and 
bring  him  a  particular  account  of  the  coast  and  the  military  position 
of  the  counky.  A  great  part  of  this  survey  had  been  completed, 
when  Democedes  escaped  from  his  companions,  who  had  to  return 
to  the  mortified  and  incensed  king  with  the  communication  that  he 
had  been  duped  and  deceived. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  Darius  rendered  very  essential 
service  to  the  Hebrews.  After  the  death  of  Smerdis,  the  edict  of 
that  king  had  lost  its  force :  but  the  Jews,  disheartened  by  repeated 
interruptions,  did  not  resume  the  reedification  of  the  dty  and  tem- 
ple ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  apathy  they  were  subjected  to  divine 
diastisement.  Their  vintage  and  harvest  failed;  and  they  were 
specially  informed  by  a  prophet,  that  their  negligence  in  not  re* 
building  the  house  of  God  was  the  cause  of  this  providential  visita* 
tion.  Hag.  i,  6,  8-11.  Roused  to  diligence  by  these  inflictions,  the 
Hebrews  resumed  their  appointed  work.  This,  as  ususJ,  called 
forth  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  who  on  this  occasion  did  not 
apply  directly  to  the  royal  court,  but  to  Tatnai,  the  governor  whom 
Darius  had  appointed  over  the  province  of  Syria.  This  officer 
appears  to  have  behaved  on  the  occasion  with  great  judgment  and 
discretion.  He  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and  demanded  of  the  Jews 
by  what  authority  they  acted ;  and  on  their  producing  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  in  their  favour,  Tatnai  wrote  to  Darius  to  inquire  whether 
this  document  was  genuine,  and  to  learn  the  king's  wishes  in  the 
matter. 

Darius  caused  a  search  to  be  made ;  and  on  this  occasion  Ezra  is 
careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  record  was  found  at  Ecbatana^  or,  as 
he  writes  it,  "  Achmetha,  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of  the 
Modes."  Ezra  vi,  1-12.  Darius  renewed  this  decree ;  and  ordered 
that  the  remaining  vessels,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  from 
the  house  of  God,  should  be  restored ;  and  that  resources  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  should  be  supplied  to  the  Jews  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  province ;  at  the  same  time  threatening  with  instant  death  all 
who  might  hereafter  obstruct  this  important  work.  Prideaux  ob- 
serves, on  the  authority  of  Lightfoot,  that,  in  gratitude  for  this 
decree,  which  was  dated  from  the  palace  at  Shushan,  the  eastern  gate 
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in  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  was  called  "  the  Gute  of  Shushan.*^ 
Josephns  (Antiquities,  book  xi,  chap.  3)  has  |iyen  a  difiterent  ver- 
sion of  the  reasons  which  induced  Darius  td"  evjlH^e  this  favour  to 
the  Jews ;  but  it  appears  rather  too  fanciful  for  sober  history. 

During  this  period  the  empire  had  been  maintained  in  peace. 
The  first  war  in  which  Darius  was  engaged  was  connected  with  the 
reduction  of  Samos.  But  while  this  was  being  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Otanes,  a  more  important  rupture  occurred  nearer  home, 
in  Ae  revolt  of  the  Babylonians.  It  is  probable  that  the  lengthened 
absence  of  Cambyses  and  his  army  in  Egypt,  and  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  Darius  had  encountered  after  his  accession,  had 
given  the  inhabitants  of  this  proud  city  hopes  of  retrieving  their 
independence.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  revolt,  the  king  col- 
lected an  army,  which  greatly  terrified  the  rebellious  Babylonians. 
They  saw,  from  the  power  of  the  imperial  force,  that  their  only  hope 
was  to  sustain  a  lengthened  siege :  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they 
adopted  the  horrible  expedient  of  strangling  the  great  body  of  their 
women  and  children,  that  their  provisions  might  last  for  the  longest 
possible  period. 

Darius  soon  appeared  before  the  city,  and  closely  invested  it :  but 
the  Babylonians  were  so  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  defences, 
that  they  danced  upon  the  walls,  and  treated  the  king  and  his  army 
with  the  greatest  possible  contempt.  Nor  did  they  miscalculate 
their  resources.  After  a  siege  of  nineteen  months,  Darius  seemed 
as  fiyr  from  tiie  attainment  of  his  object  as  when  he  began.  But 
what  no  amount  of  military  daring  or  energy  could  efiect,  the 
sdf-sacrifice  and  duplicity  of  one  of  his  nobles  enabled  him  to 
aecure. 

The  name  of  this  officer  was  Zopyrus.  He  appeared  before 
Darius  with  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  his  back  lacerated  with  scourg- 
ing, and  presenting  a  most  pitiable,  mangled,  and  bloody  spectacle. 
He  soon  removed  the  astonishment  of  the  king,  by  telling  him  that 
he  had  inflicted  these  injuries  on  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  success  of  the  royal  enterprise;  that  in  his  mangled  and 
bloody  condition  he  was  going  to  Babylon,  and  would  say  that  he 
had  been  thus  cruelly  treated  by  Darius,  and  was  therefore  his  bit- 
terest enemy.  He  then  concerted  a  series  of  measures  which  Darius 
WB8  to  carry  out,  and  which  would,  as  he  expected,  enable  him  to 
admit  the  Persian  troops  into  the  city. 

This  explanation  being  giv^,  Zopyrus  hastened  as  a  deserter  to 
Balrf  km.  He  being  seen  from  the  walls  running  and  looking  behind 
him,  as  with  great  anxiety,  the  guard  descended  and  admitted  him. 
Zopynv  told  his  concerted  tale ;  upon  which  he  was  presented  to 
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the  Babylonish  assembly,  when  the  wily  Persian  told  them  that  he 
had  advised  Darius  to  raise  the  hopeless  si^,  and  that  for  this 
jEsmlt  the  king  had  treated  him  so  oraelly  as  to  reduce  him  to  the 
miserable  condition  in  which  he  appeared  before  them.  He  con- 
cluded his  tale  of  woe  by  imploring  them  to  allow  him  to  fight  in  the 
front  rank  against  his  former  master.  Deceived  and  deluded  by 
these  specious  representations,  the  Babylonians  took  him  into  tfadr 
confidence. 

Zopyrus  now  told  them,  that  on  a  particular  day  Darius  would 
march  a  body  of  a  thousand  troops  against  a  certain  post;  and  that 
if  they  would  place  a  corresponding  force  under  his  direction,  he 
would  destroy  them.  The  Babylonians,  taking  every  reasonable 
precaution,  complied.  As  had  been  told  them,  they  saw  a  body  of 
one  thousand  men  approach  the  gate  of  Semiramis.  Acting  under 
the  direction  of  Zopyrus,  the  Babylonians  sallied  out,  and  completely 
destroyed  them.  He  then  said,  that  about  a  certain  day  he  expected 
a  larger  body  to  assail  the  gate  of  Nineveh,  when  he  would  in  like 
manner  effect  their  destruction.  This  promise  also  he  fuUy  re- 
deemed. Afterward  he  warned  them  that  a  troop  of  four  thousand 
men  would  about  such  a  time  attempt  the  Ghaldaean  gate.  Again 
Zopyrus  led  the  assault,  and  again  the  whole  body  of  the  invadmg 
force  was  destroyed.  The  sacrifice  of  these  seven  thousand  men 
had  been  fully  arranged  between  Darius  and  Zopyrus.  This  success 
filled  the  Babylonians  with  unbounded  joy.  They  saw  in  these  vic- 
tories the  prospect  of  destroying  the  invading  force  in  detail.  Their 
confidence  in  Zopyrus  was  at  its  height,  and  he  promised  them  a 
complete  triumph.  Soon  afterward  Darius  ordered  a  general  assault 
Zop3rrus  promised  to  repeat  his  victories ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
struggle,  instead  of  destroying  the  Persians,  he  by  a  preconcerted 
signal  admitted  them  into  the  city.  The  result  of  this  treacheiy 
was  fatal.  Babylon  fell  prostrate  beneath  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror. Darius  stained  his  triumph  by  crucifying  three  thousand 
of  the  most  distinguished  Babylonians.  He  also  reduced  the  height 
of  the  walls,  carried  away  the  gates,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  arms 
by  the  inhabitants;  these  being  precautions  against  any  future 
attempt  at  insurrection. 

Immediately  after  the  complete  reduction  of  Babylon,  Darius 
commenced  his  invasion  of  Scythia, — an  effort  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing more  tlian  the  madness  of  the  enterprise,  the  number  of  troops 
employed, — nearly  700,000, — and  the  distance  to  be  marched,— 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  days'  or  nearly  five  months'  journey. 
If  the  project  of  Miltiades  to  destroy  the  bridge  across  the  Danube 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  but  few,  if  any,  of  this  vast  host  would 
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hftve  xetnraeoL    The  enterprise  was  begun  in  ignorant  precipitancy, 
and  finished  under  consummate  disgrace. 

Darius  appears  now  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  east,  in 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  fame  and  extending  his  territory.  In  this 
he  se^ns  to  have  been  successful,  although  we  are  not  in  possession 
of  tiie  details  of  the  expedition.  Herodotus  says,  **  A  very  consid- 
erable part  of  Asia  was  discovered  by  Darius.  That  prince,  wishing 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Indus  flowed  into  the  ocean,  sent  out  ships 
with  persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  especially  Syclax  of  Caly- 
andria.  They  embarked  at  Gaspatyras,  in  the  Parthian  territories, 
following  the  eastern  course  of  tiie  river  toward  the  ocean.  Hence 
saiUog  westward,  they  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months,  at 
the  same  point  from  whence  the  Phenicians  sailed  to  circumnavigate 
Libya.  In  consequence  of  this  voyage,  Darius  subdued  the  Indians, 
and  became  master  of  that  ocean." — Melpomene,  cap.  xliv.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  discoveries,  acquisitions  were  made  in  India  which 
formed  the  twentieth  satrapy  of  the  empire,  and  produced  a  yearly 
revenue  of  six  hundred  talents  in  golden  ingots.  (Thalia,  cap.  xciv.) 

From  the  period  of  the  Scythian  invasion,  the  Persian  interest  in 
the  west  had  been  in  a  state  of  continual  oscillation.  Thrace  and 
Macedon  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Persia  by  giving  the 
ambassadors  of  Darius  *'  earth  and  water :"  but  no  real  subjection 
was  riiown  to  the  imperial  court.  At  length  Aristagoras — a  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  Histiaeus,  who  had  saved  the  royal  army  in  the 
Scythian  campaign  by  preserving  the  bridge  across  the  Danube- 
commenced  an  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  against  Persia.  Sparta 
declined  to  take  part  in  it,  but  Athens  joined  the  confederacy.  This 
united  army  crossed  over  to  Ephcsus,  and  succeeded  in  laying  the 
city  of  Sardis  in  ashes.  But  their  measures  were  hastily  taken  and 
ill  supported ;  and,  on  encountering  the  Persian  forces,  they  were 
completely  defeated. 

This  led  Darius  seriously  to  contemplate  the  entire  reduction  of 
Greece.  He  was  so  enraged  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
of  Attica,  that  he  implored  Jupiter  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  be 
revenged  on  them,  and  employed  an  attendant  to  remind  him  three 
times  a  day  of  the  Athenians. 

The  first  armament  sent  on  this  service  was  commanded  by  Mar- 
donius,  the  king's  son-in-law.  But  this  army  was  surprised  by  the 
Thracians,  and  suffered  great  loss,  the  Persian  general  himself  being 
wounded  in  the  conflict,  while  the  Persian  fleet  encountered  a  storm 
in  doubling  Mount  Athos,  by  which  tiiey  lost  three  hundred  ships 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  Mardonius  returned  into  Asia  with  the 
wreck  of  this  great  army. 
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.  But  DtriiH.  irilii  the  resonmB  oC  uu  iammm  mfbmjttJkk 
disposal,  could  not  brook  tho  ooiqikte  finHrtnlioii  oC  Jdi^KVIlM^ 
While  preparing  aoothar  amy,  he  ienfe  benlda  to  the  afvaml  «l«ta» 
of  Gheece,  deiiMuiiding  their  anbrniaaion,  .S|gpn»  ead  maags  eC4hi 
amaHer  oitiea  aigufied  their  complianee;  but  ABune-aad  jilm>i 
fdt  ao  oatngei  at  the  demand,  that^  fingettiBg  the  aaiinad  cfcanwlHi 
of  the  meaaeng^n^  they  inatantly  pot  the  benlda  lo  deilhi:  Ail 
noknt  measure  hastened  the  dqpartore  of  the  P^ 
Darina  had  on  thia  oooaaion  introsted  the  ooraauad  to 
Median  offioer,  and  Artaphemes,  his  own  nephew.  On 
aeft-ooaats  of  Lmia^  they  ooQeoted  an  army  of  three  Inndfed  1 
men,  and  a  fleet  of  six  hnndred  ships.  This  immenae  faiw 
menoed  the  war  by  taking  Naxos.  Eretrie  waa  next  snbdaadi  end 
die  inhabitants  sent  oaptives  to  Susa.  The  Pennan  an^y^^ 
pawed  over  to  Attica;  when,  at  Maiathcm,  tan  milea  froaa 
this  migjbty  host  of  two  hundred  ttwasand  men  and  taa 
horse  were  entirely  routed,  and  thoae  who  eacaped  with  lifii 
cbaaed  in  confusion  to  their  ships.  Thus  terminated  tha 
Pernan  attempt  to  inTade  Oreece. 

The  rage  of  Darius  at  this  defeat  was  unboonded.  He  « 
£atdy  commanded  preparationa  to  be  made  for  an  iufaaioB  em* 
larger  acale:  but  while  these  were  going  on,  B^ypt  refellai*  4ke 
Persian  monarch,  whose  mind  rose  with  the  emergency,  detanuaad 
to  astonish  the  world  by  simultaneously  conducting  two 
in  Eigypt  and  the  other  in  Greece.  Before  his  axrangementa 
completed,  he  had  to  settle  a  dispute  in  his  ftmily  respecting  faia 
successor.  The  claimants  were  Artobazanes,  who  daimed  the  orown 
by  virtue  of  his  birthright;  and  Xerxes,  Uie  son  of  Atossa,  llie 
dauj^ter  of  Gyrus,  who  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne  becanae  he 
was  the  first  son  bom  after  his  &ther  was  a  king,  and  should  there* 
fore  have  the  precedence  of  a  son  bom  when  his  fiMlier  was  a  private 
citizen.  By  the  advice  of  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of  Spartai 
Darius  decided  in  ihvour  of  Xerxes,  and  appointed  him  hia  aoo* 
cesser.  This  was  the  last  public  act  of  Darius :  he  soon  after  died, 
leaving  the  prosecution  of  bis  vast  projects,  in  the  recoveiy  of  l^^pl 
and  the  conquest  of  Greece,  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, note  45.)  Darius  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  aUe 
military  commander;  and  he  did  much  to  foater  the  rising  intsvaals 
of  the  Hebrew  people. 

Before  closing  our  account  of  this  rdgn,  some  reference  moat  be 
made  to  the  great  city  Persepolis,  the  ruins  of  which  cast  impcttaak 
li|^t  on  the  history  and  the  religion  of  Persia.  Of  the  origin  of  tfte 
we  know  literally  nothing.    It  is  not  mentioned  eitfier  by 
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Herodohu^  Gtesias,  Xenophon,  or  Nehemiah,  although  they  aU  fre- 
quently alliide  to  SuBa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana.  Tins  silence  may 
perimps  be  aoeoimted  for,  by  the  fis^  that  this  city  does  not  appear 
9k  any  time  to  hare  been  the  settled  residence  of  the  Persian  kings, 
althoag^  there  iras  at  Persepolis  a  magnificent  palace.  This  edifice, 
1^011000  eren  in  its  mins,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  noblest 
rtfuolures  that  art  ever  reared.  A  question  has,  indeed,  been  raised 
aa  to  whether  Persepolis  and  Pasar^ul»  were  not  two  names  for  the 
same  city.  Scholars  generally,  however,  have  decided  that  these 
were  different  places. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  refer  to  an  account  of  the  early  part  of  this 
reign,  of  a  veiy  extraordinary  character.  On  the  western  frontieia 
of  Media,  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Babylon  to  the  east,  ataocti 
the  aacred  rock  of  Behistun.  Rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a 
hei^  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  it  was  approached  with 
rerwence,  and  regarded  as  consecrated  to  the  Supreme  God.  On 
tte  fiMe  of  this  rock,  which  was  smoothed  down  for  the  purpose^ 
abcyat  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  there  standi 
an  elaborate  sculpture.  It  is  so  inaccessible,  on  account  of  its 
height  and  the  perpendicular  form  of  the  rock,  that  it  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  read  it. 

The  nature  of  this  sculpture  is  peculiar.  It  contains  pictorial  rep- 
reientations  of  Darius  as  the  great  king,  with  two  attendants  stand- 
ing b^nd  him;  and  before  him — one  being  prostrate  under  his 
ri^  foot — a^  ten  men,  with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  thus  eon* 
fining  tiliem  together  in  a  line,  and  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
badES.  Above,  just  before  the  king,  is  the  symbol  of  the  divine  triad,, 
as  seen  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria.  Above,  around,  and  beneath^ 
in  -separate  columns,  are  numerous  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Aft^ 
this  aneient  record  had  taxed  the  labour  and  learning  of  many 
sciholan,  ali  of  whom  made  some  progress  toward  its  decipherment, 
we  have  now  before  us  a  complete  translation  of  it,  the  fhut  of  tts 
kanii^  and  industry  of  Colonel  Bawlinson.  The  origin,  manner, 
aai  contents  of  tins  record  are  all  so  peculiar,  that  it  was  not  thoii|^ 
desinble  to  incorporate  it  in  fragments  with  the  history,  but  to 
place  it  entire  and  at  once  before  the  reader  in  a  note.  (See  Appen- 
dix,  Bole  46.) 

Ob  asoen^ag  the  throne,  Xerxbs  entered  heartily  into  tiie  mar- 
tial measures  which  had  been  begun  by  his  &ther,  and  hastened  tlie 
preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  Before  he  proceeded  with 
this  vBdertaking,  he  confirmed  the  Jews  in  possession  of  all  the 
privileges  confmed  on  tibem  by  Darius.  At  length  he  mardied  Us 
t9irari  Egypt,  and  effected,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the 
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entire  subjugaliaii  of  that  oountry,  leaving  his  elder  biotlm 
menes,  as  satrap,  to  administer  the  govermnent  of  that  nation. 

The  three  following  years  were  folly  employed  in  preparatkiMi 
for  the  invasion  of  Oreeoe.  This  measure  was  opposed  by  Axta> 
banns,  the  surviving  brother  of  Darius,  and  otiber  eminent  offieen: 
bnt  a  great  number  of  Grecian  refugees,  who  had  found  suoooor-it 
ilie  Persian  oourt,  by  practising  on  the  ambition  of  the  kin^  ugtd 
him  onward  in  this  insane  project ;  Mardonius,  who  longed  to  repair 
the  injury  done  to  his  militaiy  £&me  in  the  first  invasion,  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  attempt. 

At  length,  the  preparations  were  complete;  and  Xerxes,  with 
peihiq)s  the  largest  army  ever  assembled  on  earth,  proceeded  toward 
llie  Hellespont. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  serious  attention,  not  to  say  credence,  to  the 
tales  which  are  reported  of  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  tiiis  king: 
aoch  as  his  sending  an  epistle  to  Mount  Athos,  his  flogging^  and 
casting  fetters  into,  the  Hellespont,  and  other  acts  equally  extrava- 
gsnt  and  improbable.  At  length,  however,  a  bridge  was  ereoted 
across  the  straits,  over  which  the  many-nationed  host  passed  for 
seven  days  and  nights  without  intermission,  their  speed  being  fre- 
quently hastened  by  the  lashes  of  whips ; — as  if  men  who  needed 
such  a  stimulus  to  action  would  be  of  any  worth  when  opposed  to 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  world. 

Having  made  a  grand  review  of  his  army,  Xerxes  proceeded 
through  Thrace  toward  Greece,  while  the  fleet  followed  the  line  of 
the  coast.  During  this  march,  the  most  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  religious  services,  sacrifices  being  offered  at  every  suitable  place 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Persian  religion.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  preparations  and  arrangements,  everything 
i^pears  to  have  been  done  that  human  sagacity  could  devise.  Even 
lai^  sums  of  money  had  been  sent  to  Carthage,  to  induce  that 
nation  to  invade  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  that  Magna 
Grcdcia  might  derive  no  aid  in  this  struggle  from  her  colonies. 
Thus  was  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  fully  verified :  "  There  shall  stand 
up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia;  and  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer 
than  they  all :  and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir 
up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia."  Dan.  xi,  2.  Indeed,  every  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Xerxes  appears  to  have  contributed  to  this 
multitudinous  host.  (See  Appendix,  note  47.) 

The  Persian  army  now  approached  the  Pass  of  ThermopylsB, 
where  Xerxes  found,  as  had  been  before  reported  to  him,  a  small  body 
of  Spartans  in  possession  of  the  defile.  After  waiting  four  days  in 
ttie  expectation  that  they  would  fly  from  his  presence,  the  king  sent 
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•f^unst  them  a  detachment  of  Medee  and  Cissians,  with  orders  to 
bring  fliem  prisoners.  It  was,  however,  repulsed,  although  continn- 
'ally  reinforced  with  fresh  men ;  until  Xerxes  exclaimed,  that  he  had 
many  men,  but  few  soldiers,  in  his  army.  At  length  the  Modes 
were  superseded,  and  the  Immortal  Band  of  Persians,  commanded  by 
Hydames,  were  sent  against  the  Greeks,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Xerzee,  who  witnessed  the  encounter,  thrice  leaped  from  his  horse, 
in  apprehension  of  the  ruin  of  his  whole  army  from  this  handful  of 
men.  At  length,  by  the  treachery  of  a  Greek,  the  Persians  were 
conducted  by  a  narrow  path  over  the  mountains,  so  that  a  body  of 
the  army  was  enabled  to  pass,  and  completely  enclose  the  Spartan 
troops.  Seeing  his  desperate  condition,  Leonidas  sent  away  his  aux- 
iliary forces,  and,  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans  and  seven  hun- 
4Md  Thespians,  not  only  withstood  the  attack  of  these  hundreds  of 
thoiisands,  but  became  the  assailant,  and  actually  penetrated  to  the 
royal  pavilion  of  Xerxes,  from  which  the  monarch  had  hastily  escaped. 
But  numbers  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  gallant  Greeks  fell,  rather 
wearied  with  their  own  exertions,  than  vanquished  even  by  multitudes. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Persians  lost  in  this  contest  two  of  the 
king's  brothers,  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

EUiving  obtained  this  passage,  the  Persians  laid  waste  Phocis,  and 
marched  on  Athens.  This  city  they  found  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned ;  the  citizens  having,  by  the  advice  of  Themistodes,  taken 
refuge  on  board  their  fleet.  The  few  who  remained  defended  their 
homes  until  they  were  all  slain;  and  then  Xerxes  obtained  the 
gratification  of  destroying  this  capital. 

Before  this  event,  there  had  been  a  naval  engagement  between  the 
Persian  and  Greek  fleets  near  Artemisiimi,  in  which  the  Greeks  had 
the  advantage,  although  the  victory  was  not  decisive.  After  the 
ruin  of  Athens,  the  Greek  fleet  having  retreated  to  the  Straits  of 
Salamis,  the  Persians  followed  them:  and  it  was  on  the  next  course 
of  proceeding  that  the  issue  of  the  war  clearly  depended.  The  plan 
which  wisdom  and  prudence  dictated  to  the  Persians,  was  the  one 
strongly  urged  in  the  council  of  the  brave  Queen  Artemisia, — namely, 
Ibr  die  Persian  fleet  to  beleaguer  that  of  the  Greeks,  while  the  gr^ 
Persian  army  should  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
IT  this  course  had  been  taken  the  results  of  the  war  might  have  been 
fill^rent.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Xerxes  adopted  the  unwise 
determination  of  attacking  the  Grecian  fleet.  Compelled  to  do  so 
mder  every  disadvantage,  on  account  of  the  contracted  space,  the 
Permans  were  completely  defeated ;  two  hundred  of  their  ships  were 
aeetroyed,  and  the  rest  driven  on  the  coast  of  Asia^  never  again  daring 
W  appear  in  ^'^  Waters  of  Greece. 
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Xerxes  tritnessed  this  battle  firom  an  eminence,  wbere  he  ail  sur- 
rounded by  scribes  to  record  ihe  deeds  of  the  day :  bat  these  had 
nothing  to  write  except  the  ruin  of  their  master^s  hopes.  On  tiie 
completion  of  this  disaster,  Xerxes  trembled  lest  the  Greek  fleet 
should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  break  down  his  bridge,  and  cat  off  his 
retreat  to  Asia.  Leaving,  therefore,  three  hundred  thousand  men 
under  Mardonius  to  continue  the  war,  he  hastened  his  return  wiHi 
the  remainder  of  his  surviving  iroops.  These  endured  terrible  hard- 
ships during  their  march ;  and  the  king  at  length,  worn  out  with 
disappointment  and  apprehension,  left  his  army,  and  with  a  smaD 
retinue  hurried  to  the  Hellespont.  Here  he  found  the  bridge  de- 
stroyed :  and  he  who  had  passed  over  with  such  a  host  returned  in 
a  single  skiff. 

But  the  disasters  of  Persia  did  not  terminate  here.  Their  Oar- 
thaginian  allies  were  totally  defeated  in  Sicily,  where  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  were  slain,  and  nearly  as  many  sold  into  slayeiy. 
Mardonius  passed  the  winter  in  Thessaly :  and,  before  opening  tite 
next  campaign,  made  the  most  liberal  offers  to  the  Athenians,  if 
they  would  accept  the  friendship  of  Persia.  He  engaged  to  make 
good  all  they  had  lost  in  the  war,  to  extend  their  possessions,  to 
guarantee  them  their  own  laws,  and  make  them  the  most  fitvoured 
of  the  tributaries  of  Persia.  Athens  was  deaf  to  every  overture,  and 
both  parties  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Pausanius,  King 
of  Sparta.and  Aristides  of  Athens,  led  the  Greek  army  to  meet  the 
Persians.  The  former  had  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
the  latter  three  hundred  and  fifly  thousand,  men.  The  opposing 
forces  met  at  Plataea,  where  the  Persians  were  not  only  defeated  but 
destroyed.  Mardonius  fell  in  the  battle.  Artabazus,  who  appears 
to  have  anticipated  the  result,  made  good  his  retreat  with  a  body  of 
forty  thousand  men :  besides  these  it  is  said  that  not  four  thousand 
of  the  Persian  army  survived  that  fatal  day. 

On  the  same  day  another  terrible  defeat  was  inflicted  on  Persia. 
The  remains  of  the  naval  imperial  force  had  assembled  near  Mycale 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  Greeks,  having  ascertained  their  position, 
proceeded  to  attack  them.  On  their  approach  the  Persians  drew 
their  vessels  ashore,  where  they  had  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers,  and  had  formed  a  strong  rampart  for  their  defence. 
But  such  terror  was  inspired  by  the  Greek  name,  and  such  were  the 
daring  confidence  of  the  one  party,  and  the  trembling  apprehension 
of  the  other,  that  the  Greeks  stormed  the  rampart,  defeated  the 
army,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  fleet. 

Xerxes,  who  had  halted  at  Sardis  to  learn  the  success  of  his 
generals,  was  no  sooner  told  of  these  accumulated  calamities,  than  be 
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ibd  firom  Sardis,  with  as  much  haaie  as  he  had  from  Athens  after 
the  batile  of  Salamis,  giving  orders  for  the  destmction  of  all  the 
Greek  temples  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  was  distinguished  by  nothing  but 
what  oovered  tiie  monarch  with  infamy.  After  plundering  the  tem- 
ples of  Babylon,  while  passing  through  that  city,  in  order  to  replenish 
his  exhausted  exchequer,  and  thereby  verifying  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  (Isaiah  xlvi,  1 ;  Jer.  1,  2,)  he  returned  to  his 
court  at  Snsa. 

Here  he  sought  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes. 
^Finding  her  inflexible,  he  hoped  to  conciliate  her  by  marrying  her 
daughter  to  his  son;  but  this  had  no  influence  on  the  virtuous 
matron.  The  licentious  king  then  turned  his  desires  toward  the 
daughter,  now  the  wife  of  his  own  son;  and  her  he  succeeded  in 
debauching.  In  consequence  of  this  wickedness  Artaynta,  the 
dftu^ter,  became  possessed  of  a  rich  mantle,  which  Hamestris,  the 
wife  of  Xerxes,  had  wrought  for  him.  This  she  displayed  in  public, 
80  that  the  fttct  became  known  to  the  ({ueen. 

fioraged  at  the  circumstance,  and  attributing  all  the  blame  to  the 
innocent  mother,  Hamestris  waited  until  the  king's  birthday  came, 
when  the  kings  of  Persia  were  accustomed  to  grant  the  most  ex- 
travagant favours  to  their  friends ;  and  then  the  queen  asked  her 
hoflband  that  the  wife  of  Masistes  should  be  given  into  her  power. 
Xerxes,  suspecting  the  object,  and  knowing  the  innocence  of  the 
woman,  foi^  a  while  refused,  imtil,  conquered  by  her  importunity,  he 
complied.  He  then  immediately  sent  for  his  brother,  and  asked  him 
to  divorce  his  wife,  and  offered  him  one  of  his  own  daughters  instead. 
Masistes  respectfully  declined  the  honour,  and  urged  that  his  wifb 
was  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  was  in  every  way  agreeable  to 
him.    Xerxes  in  a  rage  threatened,  and  his  brother  left  him. 

While  this  conference  was  proceeding,  the  queen  was  working 
out  her  horrible  revenge.  She  had  given  the  wife  of  Masistes  to 
the  royal  guards,  and  made  them  cut  off  her  breasts,  her  nose,  her 
ears,  her  lips,  and  her  tongue;  and,  thus  horribly  mutilated,  she 
sent  her  to  her  house.  Masistes  on  his  return  fbund  her  in  this 
condition.  He  immediately  collected  his  family,  and  fled  toward 
Bactiia,  of  wluch  he  was  governor,  intending  to  rouse  that  warlike 
people  to  revenge  his  wrongs.  But  Xerxes,  penetrating  his  design, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  after  him,  by  whom  the  injured  prince,  every 
member  of  his  family,  and  all  his  followers,  were  put  to  death. 

This  tragedy  was  soon  followed  by  another,  involving  the  fate  of 
its  guilty  au&or.  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  assassinated  by 
ArtalMuius,  the  captain  of  his  gaards ;  and  his  eldest  son  shared  tiie 
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nme  ftte.  A  few  insoriptioiui  bebnglukg  to  Ibis  tmgthaem'htm 
froBenred  and  tnnilated.  They  haye  cUefly  a  veKi^imt  tiwriift 
and  east  no  new  li{^t  on  Ae  histoty.  (See  Apptmdit,  aofee  40.)  • 
'  After  llie  death  of  Xcnee  and  his  cideat  eOn,  tfai6  regeide  edn- 
fbmd  the  crown  on  Abtazkrxss,  the  third  eon  of  Zerzea^  hnjiif 
to  rrign  in  the  name  of  Ae  young  prince.  Bni  the  new  king  aeiiil 
the  first  opportimity  of  revenging  die  dealh  of  hiB-fitther  and  te 
by  the  execution  of  t]ie  assassin  with  his  confedemtea. 

Artaxerzes,  although  raised  to  the  throne,  and  delivered  team  the 
fiMrtion  of  Artabanoa,  was  £ur  from  seciure  in  the  possession  of  power. 
His  elder  brother  Hystaspea  was  governor  of  Bactria ;  and  he  not 
only  possessed  a  valid  title  to  the  throne^  bat  was  supported  in  Ui 
olahns  by  the  martial  province  over  which  he  ruled.  ArtaDsrxss^ 
ther^re,  raised  an  army,  and  led  them  to  Bactria^  where  a  baMe 
was  fought  between  the  two  daimants  for  the  crown,  witkonl  afty 
decisive  result.  Both  parties  retired,  to  prepare  for  a  eeeond 
encounter.  But  Artaxerxes  having  the  resources  of  the  empire  at 
his  command,  while  Hystaspes  was  shut  up  in  a  8in|^  kingditti, 
die  former  in  the  ensuing  campaign  obtained  a  complete  victoly, 
and  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne. 

Having  thus  obtained  his  object,  and  his  whole  domimons  beiig 
inapeacefhl  condition,  the  king  returned  to  Susa^  where  he  appointed 
a  series  of  feastings  and  rejoicings  to  extend  over  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days.  It  was  during  this  season  of  revelry  tiial 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther  took  place;  the  &ir  Jew- 
ess of  that  name  being  then  raised  to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  the 
empire,  as  the  wife  of  Artaxerxes.  As  the  Scriptural  account  is  so 
well  known,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
that  narrative.  It  will,  however,  be  desirable  to  refer  to  some  of  tibe 
results  of  this  marriage. 

This  queen  has  been  justly  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the  very  few  that 
resist  the  allurements  of  splendour,  that  cherish  kindness  for  their 
poor  relatives,  and  remember  with  gratitude  the  guardians  of  their 
youth."  When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  appointment  of  Eira^  and 
afterward  of  Nehemiah,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  invested  with  plenary 
powers  under  the  royal  authority  to  restore  the  city,  and  recon- 
struct the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  we  see  clearly  the  results  of  the 
queen's  influence.  And  when  the  difficulties  which  these  devoted 
men  had  to  encounter  are  taken  into  account^  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  nothing  short  of  the  favour  with  which  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  imperial  court  could  have  enabled  them  to  succeed 
in  their  pious  and  patriotic  objects.  To  the  i^pointment  of  these 
officers,  under  Groi,  we  have  to  attribute  the  second  series  of  Hebrew 
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antiDiial  history :  and  their  being  called  to  high  stations  appears  with 
equal  clearness  to  be  attributable  to  the  elevation  of  Esther.  So 
wonderfdl  are  the  evolntions  of  Divine  Providence  I 

In  the  early  part  of  this  reign  the  Egyptians  revolted  imder 
LBaros,  as  already  related;  but  this  effort  totally  failed.  At  length 
Artaxerxes,  wearied  of  war,  commanded  his  oflScers  to  make  peace 
with  Athens  on  the  best  terms  that  they  could  obtain :  and  althouj^ 
these  were  sufficiently  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  Persia,  the  treaty 
was  completed.  By  this  compact  it  was  agreed,  1.  That  all  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  be  made  free,  and  allowed  to  live  under 
their  own  laws.  2.  That  no  Persian  ships  should  enter  the  iBgean 
Sea.  3.  That  no  Persian  army  should  approach  within  three  days' 
march  of  these  waters.  4.  That  the  Atiienians  should  commit  no 
hostilities  within  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Persia.  These  arti- 
cles being  sworn  to,  peace  was  proclaimed. 

The  cruel  death  of  Inaros,  after  an  imprisonment  of  five  years, — 
the  revolt  of  Megabyzus,  and  his  restoration* to  favour, — and  the 
efiborts  made  by  Lacedaemon  to  enlist  the  Persians  on  their  side 
when  the  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Athens, — occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  reign;  but  do  not  require  to  be  mentioned  at 
length. 

Artazerxes  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign.  Besides  the 
substantial  aid  he  afforded  to  the  Hebrews,  the  peace  with  Oreeoe 
was  the  great  political  event  of  this  period — a  measure  whidi, 
undoubtedly  desirable  as  it  was  for  Persia,  clearly  indicated  the 
decline  of  that  empire,  and  foreboded  the  rapid  downfid  which 
immediately  succeeded. 

Xebxbs  II.,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  his 
&ther.  He  had,  however,  to  contend  against  the  wild  disorder  of 
seventeen  sons,  whom  his  father  had  by  bis  concubines, — a  post  of 
danger  for  which  his  dissolute  habits  rendered  him  peculiarly 
unsuited.  After  a  reign  of  forty-five  days,  having  retired  to  rest 
drunk,  he  was  murdered  in  his  sleep  by  SoGDiAinis,  one  of  his 
illegitimate  brothers,  who  at  once  succeeded  to  power. 

Sogdianus  was,  however,  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  before  he 
evinced  a  very  cruel  disposition,  commencmg  with  the  death  of 
Bagorasus,  a  most  respectable  eunuch,  and  one  of  Hie  confidential 
servants,  of  Artaxerxes.  This  conduct  so  disgusted  the  nobility, 
that  when  his  brother  Ochus  returned  wi&  an  army  from  Hyrcani% 
of  which  he  was  governor,  Sogdianus  found  himself  completely 
deserted.  Ochtjs  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the  throne,  aad 
Sogdianus  put  to  death. 

On  assuming  the  government  of  the  empire,  Ochus  took  the  name 
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of  DABITJ8,  to  which  hisioriaxui  genenliy  hare  attached  tbe  tani 
Nothus,  or  "  Basted,"  on  acoonnt  of  his  illegitiinato  birth.  AnritSBt 
a  brother  of  Darius,  perceiying  tiie  fiuality  irith  which  Bog^aims 
had  displaced  Xerxes,  and  Darins  had  supplanted  SogdianuSi 
thought  that  he  might  serve  Darius  in  the  same  manner.  Hating 
therefore,  obtained  the  counsel  and  support  of  Artjphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus,  he  broke  into  open  rebellion.  As  the  usurping 
prince  and  his  prime  supporter  appeared  in  arms  in  different  parts, 
Darius  marched  against  his  brother,  while  Artasyras,  one  of  his 
generals,  proceeded  against  Artyphius.  By  the  aid  of  his  Oreek 
mercenaries,  Artyphius  twice  defeated  ike  imperial  troops:  bat, 
these  being  at  length  bo^ht  over  by  large  gifts  to  the  rojki  canae, 
he  was  reduced  to  such  a  desperate  condition  as  to  be  compelled  to 
surrender  himself,  and  rely  on  the  mercy  of  Darius.  The  king  was 
disposed  to  order  his  immediate  execution;  but  he  was  restrained 
by  his  wife  Parysatis,  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  by  another  mother, 
and  a  very  clever  and  crafty  woman.  By  her  advice  the  king  gener- 
ally sufiered  himself  to  be  guided.  Under  this  influence,  Artjrphina 
was  treated  with  clemency,  while  Darius  proceeded  with  great 
energy  against  Arsites.  This  prince,  seeing  himself  deprived  of 
the  principal  support  on  which  he  had  relied,  and  that  his  general, 
although  a  stranger,  had  been  kindly  treated  on  his  submission^ 
resolved  to  lay  down  bis  arms,  and  surrender  to  his  brother,  not 
doubting  but  that  he  should  in  a  higher  degree  partake  the  royal 
clemency.  The  king,  indeed,  felt  disposed  to  save  his  brother ;  but 
the  same  influence  which  had  dictated  a  clement  policy  toward  the 
general,  now  insisted  on  the  destruction  of  both.  At  the  instance 
of  the  queen,  therefore,  Arsites  and  Artyphius  were  put  to  death. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  the  court,  and  in  fact  tiie 
whole  empire,  were  involved  in  plote  and  counter-plots,  murders, 
insurrections,  and  intestine  wars.  The  principal  direction  of  public 
affiedrs  had  been  left  m  the  hands  of  three  eunuchs,  who  were  influ- 
enced more  by  selfish  and  factious  motives  than  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good.  Not  a  few  of  these  troubles  were  owing  to 
the  restless  disposition  of  Cyrus,  the  king's  youngest  son,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  had  used  the  influence  of  his 
position  to  foment  war  in  Greece :  besides  which,  he  had  put  to 
death  two  noble  Persians,  nephews  of  the  king  his  father,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  did  not  offer  him  the  salutation 
usually  given  to  royalty.  This  conduct  displeased  Darius,  who 
required  his  attendance  at  court,  and  was  disposed  to  remove  him 
from  his  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  laboured  to 
induce  the  king  to  make  him  his  heir.     This,  however,  Darius  posi- 
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Mtjntaaeito  do:  so  the  interview  which  took  place  between  them 
imied  in  the  confirmation  of  GyniB  in  ike  government  of  Syria. 

Soon  after  this  interview  Darius  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
9m  Artaxsrxbs,  commonly  sumamed  Mnbmon.  The  new  king» 
aec(vding  to  the  custom  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  proceeded  to 
Pasargada  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  priests  of  Bellona.  He  was 
there  informed  by  one  of  the  priests,  that  his  brother  Gyrus  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  with  a  design  to  murder  him  in  the 
vefy  temple.  Having  receive  this  information,  the  king  commanded 
Qyrua  to  be  seized,  and  sentenced  to  death.  But  even  then  Pary- 
satis,  his  mother,  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  king  to  have  this 
sentence  reversed,  and  to  get  Cyrus  sent  back  to  his  government  in 
Syria. 

Having  reached  his  seat  of  government,  and  being  enraged  at  the 
defeat  of  all  his  plans,  and  especially  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  Cyrus  resolved  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  king  his  brother, 
and  the  attainment  of  his  crown.  Finding  it  impossible  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  such  a  great  enterprise  while  his 
province  was  in  perfect  peace,  he  seduced  the  cities  which  had  been 
placed  nnder  the  government  of  Tissaphemes,  so  that  they  revolted 
from  him,  and  submitted  to  Cyrus.  This  led  to  a  war  between  the 
two  governors ;  which  being  rather  agreeable  to  the  king  than  other- 
wise, be  allowed  them  to  raise  what  forces  they  pleased.  Cyrus 
folly  availed  himself  of  this  advantage ;  and  having  made  great  sac* 
rifi^  and  exertions,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  thirteen  thousand  Greeks,  and  one  hundred  thousand  regular 
troops  of  other  nations. 

With  this  armament  Cyrus  left  Sardis,  giving  out  the  report  that 
he  was  directing  his  arms  against  the  Pisidians.  But  Tissaphemes, 
ri^itly  judging  that  the  preparations  were  on  too  large  a  scale  for 
soeh  an  object,  set  out  with  all  possible  speed  to  give  the  king  a  true 
acoonnt  of  the  doings  of  Cyrus;  which  information  enabled  the 
king  to  collect  a  great  army,  and  march  out  to  meet  his  rebellious 
brother.  The  battle  took  place  at  Cunaxa  in  the  province  of  Baby- 
Ion,  where  Cyrus,  after  having  furiously  assailed  and  twice  wounded 
the  king,  was  slain,  and  his  forces  in  consequence  were  totally  re- 
poised  and  dispersed. 

After  this  battle,  efforts  were  made  by  the  royal  forces  to  cut  off 
the  Ghneeks  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  Cyrus;  and  their  principal 
offieers  were  treacherously  destroyed.  But,  electing  others  in  their 
stead,  they  beat  off  their  assailants,  and  then  commenced,  and  sue- 
oessfully  accomplished,  that  masterly  retreat  of  which  Xenophon 
has  given  an  eloquent  and  inimitable  account  in  his  Anabasis. 
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At  ihiB  period  of  the  history,  die  mind  sickens,  and  tama  awqr 
in  intense  disgust,  at  the  recital  of  the  treacheries,  murders^  and 
horrible  atrocities  perpetrated  by  means  of  the  royal  females  of  the 
Persian  court.  These  seem  generally  to  be  presented  to  the  miad 
by  the  history  of  the  age  as  the  Furies  of  the  country,  waiting  on 
every  change  of  the  royal  family,  or  when  any  new  aspect  of  politi* 
cal  relations  appeared,  to  interpose  with  vengeance  and  blood. 
During  this  reign,  one  oflScer  after  another  was  delivered  to  the  im* 
placable  Pary satis,  for  having  claimed  the  honour  of  killing  Gyms; 
and  these,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  were  put  to  deaUi  idiik  un- 
heard-of torments. 

Even  Statira,  the  beautiful  and  beloved  wife  of  the  king,  after 
having  put  Udiastes  to  a  horrible  death,  was  herself  poisoned  by 
Parysatis,  who,  pretending  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  had  invited  her 
to  supper,  and  divided  between  them  a  delicate  bird,  with  a  kn% 
which  had  been  poisoned  on  one  side  only ;  so  that,  while  she  ate 
one  half  with  impunity,  her  victim  died  in  convulsions  in  a  few 
hours.  Such  atrocities  prepare  the  mind  for  the  ruin  of  the  oonntiy 
in  which  they  take  place.  In  fact,  when  such  crimes  become  com- 
mon, as  they  were  in  Persia  at  this  period,  they  aflford  indubitable 
evidence  that  the  country  is  already  ruined. 

While  the  court  was  thus  the  scene  of  malice  and  bloodshed,  the 
provinces  were  convulsed  with  anarchy  and  misgovemment.  Ageai* 
laus,  King  of  Sparta,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  prosecuted  a  series  of  rapid  conquests  in  Western  Asia; 
and  if  he  had  not  been  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  lavish  distri- 
bution of  Persian  gold  in  Greece,  would  in  all  probability  have  dis- 
membered the  Persian  empire,  if  he  had  not  altogether  anticipated 
the  work  of  Alexander. 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  were  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate.  He  had  no  sooner  got  rid  of  Agesilaus  and  the 
Spartan  Greeks,  than  he  was  harassed  with  an  insurrection  in  Egypt, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  he  made  for  the  purpose,  he 
could  not  put  down,  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  the  Persian 
general  and  his  Athenian  auxiliaries.  Then  Cyprus  regained  its 
independence.  Worse  than  all,  domestic  troubles  of  the  most  affiet- 
ing  character  pressed  on  the  mind  of  the  king.  Darius,  who  had 
been  declared  his  heir,  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  father,  and 
drew  JiftT/  of  his  brothers  into  the  treason :  (the  king  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  children  by  his  several  concubines :)  but  the  sover- 
eign was  apprized  of  his  danger,  the  conspirators  were  seized,  and 
all,  including  the  fifty-one  sons  of  the  king,  were  put  to  death. 

This  melancholy  event  raised  a  new  question  as  to  the  succession 
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to  the  throne.  For  this  dignity  there  were  three  candidates, — 
Ariaspes  and  Ochus,  sons  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  Arsames,  the 
son  of  the  king  by  a  concubine,  but  greatly  beloved  by  his  &ther  on 
aoeount  of  his  princely  virtuGS.  Odius  succeeded  in  terrifying  his 
6ld^  brother,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  yielding  temper,  to  sud^  an 
eactent  that  he  poisoned  himself:  shortly  after  which,  the  prince  pro- 
cared  the  assassination  of  Arsames.  These  calamities  were  too 
Biadi  for  the  aged  monarch,  who  died  under  the  pressure  of  his 
domestic  troubles. 

OoHUS  succeeded  his  father;  and  on  his  accession  assumed  the 
name  of  Artaxebxbs  HI.  No  sooner  did  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  king  reach  Western  Asia,  than  there  was  a  general 
revolt.  This  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  empire,  had  not  the  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  so 
neutralized  all  their  efforts.  The  danger,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
alarm  the  new  king,  and  to  excite  his  cruel  disposition.  Deter- 
luned  that  no  revolted  province  should  have  any  of  the  blood-royal 
to  set  up  against  him,  and  that  none  of  his  relatives  should  conspire 
against  his  authority,  he  adopted  the  horrid  expedient  of  putting  ^em 
att  to  death.  The  Princess  Ocha,  his  own  sister  and  mother-in- 
law, — fpr  he  had  married  her  daughter, — ^he  caused  to  be  buried 
alhre.  He  shut  up  one  of  his  uncles,  and  one  hundred  of  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  in  a  court  of  the  palace ;  and  then  caused  them  to 
be  shot  at  by  archers,  until  they  were  all  slain. 

But  even  these  wholesale  murders  did  not  suffice  to  keep  his  sub- 
jects in  awe:  Artabazus,  ihe  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  rebelled,  and, 
having  procured  the  assistance  of  an  Athenian  army,  obtained  sev- 
eral victories  over  the  royal  troops.  The  king,  however,  by  large 
presents  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  their 
forees  from  the  contest.  Artabazus  then  procured  aid  from  ike 
Thebans,  and  by  their  help  was  again  successful;  but  again  the 
influence  of  Persian  gold  induced  these  auxiliaries  to  return  home. 
Thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  Artabazus  was  vanquished,  and  forced 
to  take  veftige  at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  king,  flushed 
witih  this  success,  marched  against  the  leaders  of  an  insurrection 
whidi  had  been  promoted  by  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus.  He 
first  proceeded  to  Sidon,  which  city  was  treacherously  throvm  open 
toLhhn,  and  instantly  destroyed.  This  severity  so  terrified  the 
ottier  cities  of  Phenicia,  -that  they  submitted  to  the  Persian  king, 
who  forthwith  proceeded  toward  Egypt,  which  was  completely  sub- 
dued, and  treated  by  the  conqueror  with  tiie  greatest  tyranny  and 
cruelty.  Cyprus  was  also  recovered,  and  made  a  Persian  province; 
after  which  the  king  rewarded  Mentor,  his  able  military  com- 
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mander,  according  to  his  merits,  and  gaye  himself  up  to  ease  and 
dissipation. 

This  conduct  aflforded  his  confidential  ennnch  Bagoas  opportnni^ 
to  effect  a  purpose  which  he  2q)pears  to  have  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  king's  impious  attacks  on  the  religion  of  Egypt.  Bagoas  was 
a  native  of  that  country;  and,  when  he  saw  the  sacred  Apis  slain» 
dressed,  and  served  up  for  a  feast,  might  well  bum  with  intense 
indignation.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  Bagoas 
poisoned  his  master;  and  it  is  said  that,  burying  another  body 
instead,  he  actually  gave  the  flesh  of  the  king  for  food  to  animals. 
Having  despatched  the  king,  the  guilty  eunuch  rai^  his  youngest 
son  Abses  to  the  throne,  and  put  all  the  others  to  death,  that  he 
might  thus  retain  the  power  of  governing  in  his  own  hand.  (See 
Appendix,  note  49.) 

Arses  did  not  long  retain  even  a  nominal  sovereignty :  Bagoas^ 
finding  him  less  tractable  than  he  expected,  put  him  to  death  also; 
and,  not  yet  daring  to  assume  the  sovereignty  himself,  placed  Dabius 
Bumamed  Godomannus  on  the  throne.  This  person,  althou^  of 
the  blood-royal,  was  not  the  son  of  a  king,  but  a  junior  member  of 
the  family,  who  escaped  in  an  unaccountable  manner  when  Artax- 
erxes  lU.  destroyed  the  members  of  tiie  royal  house.  In  the  war 
which  that  king  waged  with  the  Gadusians,  one  of  those  barbarians 
challenged  the  whole  Persian  army  to  find  a  man  to  fi^t  him  in 
single  combat.  When  no  one  else  offered,  Godomannus  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  slew  the  Cadusian.  For  this  noble  act  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  government  of  Armenia,  from  whence  he  was  called 
by  Bagoas  to  accept  the  imperial  crown. 

Darius  Godomannus,  on  entering  upon  the  government  of  the 
empire,  evinced  even  less  disposition  than  his  predecessor  to  be  the 
servile  creature  of  Bagoas,  and  was  consequently  doomed  by  that 
unscrupulous  murderer  to  the  same  fate.  The  king,  however,  pene- 
trated his  design;  and  when  the  deadly  potion  was  presented  to 
him,  he  compelled  Bagoas  to  drink  it  himself, — thus  disposing  of 
the  traitor  by  his  own  means.  Having  accomplished  this,  he 
acquired  possession  of  imperial  power  without  further  danger.  The 
throne  of  Persia,  however,  at  this  time  was  of  little  worth.  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  ascended  the  throne  the  same  year  with  Darius, 
and  found  ready  to  his  hand  all  the  preparations  which  Philip  bad 
made  for  the  invasion  of  Persia.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that  Darius 
had  fairly  entered  upon  the  government  of  his  great  empire,  the 
ambitious  Greek  was  marshalling  his  host  for  its  invasion. 

Darius  appears  to  have  done  all  that  the  disorganized  and  effem- 
inate state  of  his  dominions  rendered  possible :  but  to  resist,  with 
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the  means  at  his  command,  the  genins  and  energy  of  Alexander,  and 
the  armour,  discipline,  and  overwhelming  power  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  was  impossible.  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  these 
kings,  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  fought,  and  won  by  Alexander ; 
and  from  that  day  everything  pertaining  to  Persia  really  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Greece,  which  actually  passed  under  the  government 
of  Alexander,  as  soon  as  the  immense  range  of  territory  permitted 
bim  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Thus  perished  the  Persian,  or  Medo-Persian  empire,  which  arose 
into  power  by  the  military  geniua  and  indomitable  energy  of  Cyrus, 
like  a  meteor  among  the  nations  of  the  East, — obtained  an  extent  of 
territory  and  a  consolidation  of  political  and  military  power  beyond 
any  nation  that  had  previously  existed, — and,  having  fulfilled  its 
destiny  in  the  accomplishment  of  sacred  prophecy,  (see  Appendix, 
note  50,)  and  especially  in  the  restoration  of  the  captive  Hebrews 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  at  length  rapidly  declined  in  all  the 
dements  of  national  strength,  as  it  increased  in  disorganization, 
impiety,  and  crime. 

As  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  annals  of  this  empire 
present  to  our  view  the  introduction  of  that  system  of  policy  by 
which  one  nation  aggregated  others  into  social,  political,  and  mili- 
tary union  with  itself  Assyria  stalked  through  the  earth  as  a 
majrtial  giant,  robbing  and  crushing  all  by  its  immense  power. 
Persia  first  expanded  the  grand  idea  of  making  an  empire  consist 
of  united  nations,  just  as  a  nation  consists  of  associated  districts. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  the  talents  and  energy  of 
Darius  were  scarcely  second  to  the  genius  of  Cyrus.  But  how 
thort-lived  is  the  power  of  any  people,  unless  continuously  sus- 
tained by  the  influence  of  intelligence,  morals,  and  religion ! 
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B.C. 


N«ni*«  Aod  EvenU. 


Ymu« 

Penia,  a  province  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Kawah  restores  its  in- 
dependence, and  raises  Feridoon 
to  the  throne. 

Fbbidook. 

MA!aXHEHER. 
NOUZKB. 

Zoo. 

Kbbshasp. 
(The  chronology  of  these  reigns 
is  unknowu.) 
Persia  in  subjection  to  Media. 
560  CyniB  reigns  in  Persia.    Subdues 
Media,  B.  C.  551 ;  and  Babylon, 
B.  C.  53G. 
By  these  and  other  conquests  Cy- 
rus establishes  the  Medo-Persian 
empire. 

529  Cambyses 8 

Conquers  Egypt. 


B.  C.  Nabmi  aad  Ertali.  mSSt 

Smerdis   the  Ifagian  reigaed  7 

months. 
521  Darius  Hystaspis 86 

Promotes  building  of  Jerusalem. 
485  Xerxes ^.^.    SI 

Invades  Greece. 

464  Artaxerxes 41 

423  Darius  Nothus 19 

404  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 46 

Cyrus,  the  king's  brother,  rebels, 

aided  by   the   Ten   Thousand 

Greeks. 

358  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  in 21 

337  Arses  is  placed  on  the  throne  by 

the  eunuch  Bagoos,  and  after 

two  years  is  put  to  death. 
335  Darius  Codomannus. 

Persia  invaded  by  the  Macedonian, 

and,  after  a  short  struggle,  .is 

subdued  by  Alexander. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

Impovtahcb  and  Difficulties  of  the  Subject— Great  Aid  supplied  by  ancient  Inscriptioiu 
—The  Religion  of  Persia  identical  in  its  original  Elements  with  that  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon — Opinion  of  Jacob  Bryant  on  the  first  Zoroaster — ^Its  probable  Import — ^The 
Magi— General  Elements  of  the  Persian  Faith— Deity  of  the  King— Palace-Temples— 
Paradises— Sacred  Tree— Cherubic  Figures— Divine  Triad— Persian  Peculiarities  in 
this  Symbol — The  supreme  Deity  in  Persia  represented  with  the  Head  of  a  Bird — The 
Beligious  System  of  Zoroaster — ^The  first  Triad :  Cronus,  Ormuzd,  Ahriman — ^Thls 
changed  to  Ormuzd,  Mithras,  Ahriman — ^Their  respective  Character  and  Position — ^The 
Antagonism  and  Creations  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — The  Worship  of  Fire,  its  probable 
Origin — ^The  System  of  Zoroaster  professed  to  rest  on  Divine  Revelation — The  Creation 
of  Angels,  the  World,  and  Mankind — General  Accordance  with  Holy  Scripture — ^The 
Fall  of  Man — ^The  Prevalence  of  Evil — The  Flood — Continuance  of  Depravity — ^Mission 
of  Zoroaster — ^The  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man — Future  Judgment — ^Resurrection — ^Doc- 
trine of  universal  Restoration — ^Wicked  Men,  and  even  Ahriman,  raised  to  Heaven — 
The  Priesthood — ^Their  Three  Orders:  Herboods,  Mobeds,  and  the  Dustoor — Altars  and 
Temples — ^Perpetual  Fire — Public  Worship — Sacred  Rites — Holy  Water— Morals — 
Sound  Principles  mingled  with  much  that  is  puerile  and  superstitious — ^The  Faith  of 
Persia  formed  a  perfect  Type  of  Papal  Superstition — Observations  on  the  Manner  in 
which  this  Inquiry  has  been  conducted — ^FoUy  of  forming  an  Opinion  on  this  Subject 
onder  the  Influence  of  Grecian  Mythology — ^Necessity  of  recognising  the  Founders  of 
the  Nation  as  Members  of  the  great  patriarchal  Family — General  View  of  the  System. 

The  authors  of  the  "  Universal  History,*'  in  the  beginning  of  a  very 
unsatisfactory  chapter  under  a  title  similar  to  that  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this,  say,  "There  is  hardly  any  subject  which  hath 
employed  the  pens  of  authors,  ancient  or  modem,  that  deserves  to  be 
treated  with  greater  accuracy,  or  to  be  read  with  more  attention,  than 
this  which  we  are  now  about  to  discuss."  In  these  sentiments  we 
cordially  concur;  and  may  add,  that  there  is  hardly  any  subject 
which  presents  a  wider  or  more  formidable  range  of  difScuIties  than 
those  with  which  the  religion  of  Persia  is  encompassed. 

It  may  be  freely  acknowledged  that  this  has  not  been  a  neglected 
topic.  On  the  contrary,  scarcely  anything  connected  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  ancient  world  has  excited  more  attentioA,  or  provoked 
more  violent  controversy.  The  collision  of  opinion  thus  educed 
constitutes,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  embarrass  a 
dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia.  The 
reader  will  scarcely  require  to  be  informed,  that  every  investigation 
of  this  subject  must  begin  with  the  person  and  doctrines  of  Zoroas- 
ter, (see  Appendix,  note  51,)  and  that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  will 


mainly  depend  (m  the  conetndixiB  amyedat  reapeoking  tli0 
and  teaching  of  this  sage. 

All  that  labour  and  learning  can  do  has  been  done^  to  oolleok  and 
explain  tiie  passages  bearing  on  this  subject,  whidi  are  fiynnd  aeat- 
tered  throng  the  pages  of  ancient  authors.  Bnt^  iin£artiinaldj,  all 
tiiese  oome  to  ns  throng  the  agency  of  aliens  or  enemies.  Ko 
native  Persian,  of  the  most  brilliuit  period  of  her  histoiy,  baa  kft 
ns  a  page  respecting  the  reli^on  of  his  country.  Strangers^  impiir^ 
ing  dfter  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  an  anmeot  peopK  katAh 
scribes,  employed  by  those  who  had  ocnqneredlhe  kingdom,— -«rflie 
literati  of  other  lands^  picking  np,  at  second-hand  at  best;  what  tbcj 
codd  coUect  on  this  sal)gect^---are  the  chief  sooroes  whence  Eiitfo^^ 
scholars  haye  had  to  dnw  their  infonnati<m  respecting  tfaa  ftitficf 
ancient  Persia.  It  will  readily  occor  to  the  reader,  that^  when  plaesd 
in  such  ciroomstances,  foreign  anthers  do  not  aSurdns  the  beat  data 
from  which  to  elicit  sound  information  respectii^  a  syrtem  of  va- 
ligions  doctrines.  Too  mnch  reliance  mnst  not,  iiierefore^  be  plaesd 
on  deductions  from  such  sonrees. 

In  one  respect  we  approach  this  inquiry  famished  with  impcftHit 
aids  to  whi<£  the  authors  of  preceding  times  were  strangenL  Tl» 
historical  information  supplied  by  all  the  remaining  literary  fiagnenis 
of  antiquity  can  <mly  lead  to  probable  coqectoreon  many  impartul 
points.  We  have,  however,  in  our  hands  the  recovered  sctdptiires 
of  ihe  east ;  and,  by  the  light  they  afford,  can  not  only  form  sound 
opinions  respecting  the  meaning  of  these  fragments,  but  actually 
enlarge  the  information  which  they  communicate,  and  even  coneot 
their  statements,  when  partial  or  mistaken. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  an  undoubted  hot,  that  the  xeHgm 
of  Persia  was  reared  on  precisely  Hie  same  foundation  as  that  of 
Assyria.  That  the  palace-temples  were  built  on  the  same  general 
plan  in  both  countries  is  unquestionable,  and  has  been  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  very 
valuable  work.  (See  Palaces  of  Ninevdi  and  Persepolis,  passim.) 
And  this  is  not  a  mere  isolated  eircnmstaAce,  remotely  connected 
with  the  subject,  as  mi^^t  at  first  appear  to  us  under  the  influence 
of  our  European  habits  and  ideas :  it  stands  in  immediate  relation 
to  the  ruling  element  of  tiiis  great  religious  system.  It  involves  the 
character  of  the  whole  structure  of  ^e  re^gious  fieibric.  As  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  Assyria, — ^the  peculiar  compound  of  divine  and 
regal  dignity  sustained  by  the  king  was  really  the  centre  cf  the 
whole  system  of  faith.  He  was  emphatically,  by  divine  ri{^  the 
reli^ous,  as  well  as  the  political,  head  of  the  people.  His  f&rwsk  was 
sacred:  his  official  residence  united  the  characters  of  paboe  and 
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temple.  In  fiust^  we  have  in  (his.  single  circumstance  a  common 
principle  which  snbstantiaUy  identifies  the  great  scheme  of  Persian 
religion  with  that  of  the  more  ancient  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon. 

Lest,  however,  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  build  too  much  on  a 
single  circumstance,  I  will  satisfy  the  reader  by  quoting  a  passage 
from  Dr.  Layard,  which  will  be  found  conclusive.  *' Although,'** 
observes  that  indefatigable  explorer,  '*  we  may  not  at  present  possess 
sufficient  materials  to  illustrate  the  most  ancient  Sabaeanism  of  the 
Assyrians,  we  may,  I  think,  pretty  confidently  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  worship  of  a  later  period.  The  symbols  and  rel^ous  ceremo- 
nies represented  at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik,  and  oa  the  cylinders, 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Persia :  at  the 
same  time,  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  in  their  mytine  chaipaeter, 
resemble  in  every  respect  those  of  the  Assyrian^..  We  have  the 
same  types  and  groups  to  embody  ideas  of  the  divinity,  and  to  con- 
vey 6a<^ed  subjects.  When  the  close  connexion,  in  early  ages, 
between  religion  and  art  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  at  once  con- 
ceded, that  a  nation  like  the  Persian  would  not  borrow  mere  forms 
wi&out  attaching  to  them  their  (mgmal  signification.  The  connexion, 
as  exhibited  by  art,  between  Assyria  and  Persia,  is  sufficient^  I  thinks 
to  prove  the  origin  of  the  symbols  and  myths  of  the  Persians." — 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  li,  p.  441,  and  note. 

There  appears,  therefore,  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Persia  adopted  tin^  religious  system  and  symbols  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  as  the  foundation  of  her  faith  and  ceremonial  rites.  This 
will  afford  us  better  means  for  fully  apprehending  the  general  scope 
and  particular  elements  of  this  economy,  than  we  should  otherwise 
possess. 

It  may  also  be  fiiirly  questioned  whether  this  is  not  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  "  the  first  Zoroaster."  The  learned  Jacob  Bryant 
Bays :  "  Of  men  called  Zoroaster,  the  first  was  a  deified  personage, 
reverenced  by  some  of  his  posterity,  whose  worship  was  styled 
Magia,  and  tiie  professors  of  it  Magi ;  and  the  institutors  of  those 
rites  which  related  to  Zoroaster.  From  them  this  worship  was 
imparte4  to  the  Persians,  who  likewise  had  thdr  Magi  And  when 
the  Babylonians  simk  into  a  more  complicated  idolatry,  the  Persians, 
wl|o  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  renewed  under  their 
princes,  and  particularly  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  these 
rtee,  which  had  been,  in  a  great  d^ree,  ei&ced  and  forgotten.  That 
long  was  devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  Magia,  and  looked  upon  it 
as  one  of  his  most  honourable  titles  to  be  called  a  professor  of  those 
dootarines.    By  Zoroastbr  was  denoted  both  the  deity,  and  also  his 
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priest.    It  was  a  name  conferred  upon  many  personages." — 4 
of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii,  p.  889.    See  note. 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  rery  probable,  that  the  antiquity  and 
Ghaldasan  origin  of  what  is  called  "  the  first  Zoroaster,"  is  nothing 
more  than  an  oriental  mode  of  coyering  the  foreign  origination  of 
the  religion  of  Persia ;  just  as  the  period  of  Assyrian  domination  was 
represented  nnder  the  figure  of  the  reign  of  tiie  tyrant  Zohauk  for  a 
thousand  years.  Hence  Layard  says :  "  The  identity  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Persian  systems  appears  also  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  uncertointy 
which  exists  as  to  the  birthplace  and  epoch  of  Zoroaster.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities  he  was  a  Ghaldsean,  who  introduced  his 
doctrines  into  Persia  and  Central  Asia.  The  Persians  th^nselves 
may  be  supposed  to  have  recognised  the  Assyrian  souroe  of  their 
religion,  when  they  declared  Perseus,  the  founder  of  their  race,  to 
have  been  an  Assyrian." — Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii,  p.  443. 
While,  therefore,  all  exact  information  respecting  the  person  spoken 
of  as  "  the  first  Zoroaster,"  and  the  origin  of  this  faith,  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  remote  antiquity,  there  can  still  be  little  doubt  that  it 
emanated  from  Assyria,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Persia. 

Another  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  casting  some  lig^t 
on  the  nature  and  progress  of  this  religion.  The  priests  were  calkd 
Magi ;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  during  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  they  were  regarded  as  the  only  minis- 
ters of  the  national  religion.  (Clio,  cap.  cxxxii.)  But  they  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  six  tribes  of  the  nation  of  Medes.  (Clio,  cap.  ci.) 
It  seems  that,  even  after  they  were  regarded  a8  sustaining  this 
sacred  character,  they  had  not  altogether  lost  their  sense  of  national 
identity  and  partiality.  For  it  is  evident  that  Cambyses  regarded 
the  reign  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  as  equivalent  to  the  restoration  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  from  Persia  to  Media ;  and  hence  we 
find  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his  last  illness,  entreating  the  Persian 
nobles  in  his  army  to  resist  the  usurpation  of  the  Magi,  and  not  to 
"permit  the  empire  to  revert  to  the  Medes."  (Thalia,  cap.  Iv,) 
The  government  of  the  Magi,  then,  was  regarded  as  a  Median  gov- 
ernment,— a  fact  which  is  further  proved  by  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  these  priests  after  the  death  of  Smerdis ;  of  which  it  is  said,  that 
if  night  had  not  interposed  its  darkness  just  at  the  time  when  it  did, 
the  Magi  would  have  been  all  destroyed.  (Thalia,  cap.  Ixxix.)  But 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  this  Median 
tribe  obtained  their  sacerdotal  character  and  ascendency ;  nor  have 
we  any  information  as  to  the  way  in  which,  or  the  period  when,  the 
Chaldsean  mystic  faith  was  deposited  with  this  race  of  priests. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  leading,  original. 
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and  essentid  elements  of  this  religion.  We  will  then  furnish  a 
general  view  of  it,  after  it  had  been  reformed  and  remodelled  by 
Zoroaster. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  palace-temples  of  Persia 
were  precisely  similar  in  their  general  character  to  those  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon;  and,  as  was  intimatec^,  this  fact  shows  the  general 
identity  of  the  two  systems.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  reference 
to  all  the  essential  features  of  this  religious  scheme.  The  divine 
character  assumed  by  the  king,  under  the  direction  of  the  Magi,  is 
shown  by  the  decree  of  Darius,  that  for  a  certain  time  no  prayer 
was  to  be  offered  to  any  god  or  man,  save  unto  the  king  only.  This 
was  also  attested  by  the  ri^d  religious  reverence  with  which  ap- 
proach to  the  person  of  the  king  was  prohibited,  so  that  neither  man 
nor  woman  was  permitted  to  enter  "  the  inner  court "  of  the  palace, 
unless  specially  invited  to  do  so,  on  pain  of  death.  Esther  iv,  11. 
Those  who  were  privileged  with  admission,  were  not  permitted  to 
smile  or  spit  in  the  royal  presence.  (Clio,  cap.  xcix.) 

But  we  are  assured  that  this  respect  and  reverence  issued  in 
actual  adoration ;  that,  in  fact,  the  king  stood,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
subjects,  "  on  the  same  level  with  the  gods."  The  real  worship  of 
the  sovereign  was  therefore  a  public  duty  of  universal  obligation. 
"None  durst  appear  before  the  king  without  prostrating  themselves 
on  the  ground ;  nay,  they  were  all  obliged,  at  what  distance  soever  the 
king  appeared,  to  pay  him  that  adoration.  Nor  did  they  exact  it 
only  from  their  own  vassals,  but  also  from  foreign  ministers  and  am- 
bassadors ;  the  captain  of  the  guard  being  charged  to  inquire  of  those 
who  asked  admission  to  the  king,  whether  they  were  ready  to  adore 
him.  If  they  refused  to  comply  with  that  ceremony,  they  were  told 
that  the  king's  ear  was  open  to  such  only  as  were  willing  to  pay  him 
that  homage :  so  they  were  forced  to  transact  the  business  with  which 
Aey  were  charged,  by  means  of  the  kings  servants  or  eunuchs.  (Plu- 
tardb,  in  Vita  ThemistocHs.)  Indeed,  the  Persians  gloried  in  this. 
Hence  we  find  Artabanus,  in  his  conference  with  Themistocles, 
observing,  *  Among  those  many  excellent  laws  of  ours,  the  most 
ezeeHent  is  this,  that  the  king  is  to  be  honoured  and  worshipped 
religiously,  as  the  image  of  that  God  which  conserveth  all  things.' " 
— Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  77. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  similarity  between  the  ancient  religion 
of  Persia  and  that  of  Assyria  holds  good.  The  palace- temple  of 
this  adored  sovereign  was  attached  to  a  paradise  with  a  sacred 
stream  and  trees.  The  compound  cherubic  figui^s  are  found  in  the 
sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  other  ruins  of  Persia,  as  they  arc  at 
Nimbrod,  Khorsabad,  and  Kouyunjik.     The  sacred  tree  occurs 
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with  all  the  prominenoe  in  Persia  that  it  does  in  Aasyria.  ^  The 
triadic  figure  of  the  man,  wings,  and  circle,  is  fimnd  over  tfie  head  (d 
Darius  Hystaspis  on  the  sacred  rock  at  Behiston,  as  orer  the  head 
of  Sennacherib  in  his  capital.  All  this  indnbitablj  attests  the  iden- 
tity of  these  systems  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake. 

There  are,  indeed,  peculiarities  in  some  of  these  cases^  whidi  it 
may  be  necessary  to  mention. 

The  triadic  figure,  with  the  circle,  wings,  and  human  form,  is  found 
nowhere  more  frequently,  or  in  greater  perfection,  than  in  Persia. 
And  this  is  by  Layard,  and  other  respectable  authors,  frequently 
called  Ormuzd,  that  being  tiie  name  usuaUy  giren  to  the  supreme 
god  by  the  ancient  Persians.  I  rather  incline,  however,  to  fta 
opinion  that  the  human  figure  in  this  symbol  represented,  according 
to  times  and  circumstances,  both  Ormuzd  and  Mithras.  The  Zen- 
davesta  recognises  as  a  fundamental  principle  Zerwan, — ^a  tena 
which  is  understood  to  denote  ''time," — time  in  its  widest  ranges 
without  beginning  and  without  end.  This  will  be  peroeiTed  to  be 
identical  with  the  first  personality  in  the  Ghaldsean  triad,  whidi  was 
stated  to  be  Cronos,  or  "  Time."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
both  countries  this  was  a  title  given  to  the  great  father,  or  the 
patriarch  of  the  tribe  or  nation.  How  br  the  most  ancient  triad  of 
Persia  represented  three  hero-gods — Oromasdes,  Arimanius,  and 
Mithras — I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide :  but  the  learned  Mosheim 
has  supported  this  opinion  with  great  skill  and  erudition.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, note  52.) 

The  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a  bird,  which  on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  was  called  Nisroch  or  Assarac,  is  here  represented  as 
setting  forth  the  great  God.  The  first  of  the  triads  of  Zoroaster 
preserved  by  Eusebius  is  to  this  effect :  "  But  god  is  he  that  has  the 
head  of  a  hawk.  He  is  the  first,  indestructible,  eternal,  unbegotten, 
indivisible,  dissimilar ;  the  dispenser  of  all  good ;  incorruptible;  the 
best  of  the  good,  the  wisest  of  the  wise :  he  is  the  father  of  equity 
and  justice,  self-taught,  physical,  and  perfect,  and  wise,  and  the  only 
inventer  of  the  sacred  philosophy."  This  seems  to  render  it  cer- 
tain that,  whatever  usage  obtained  in  Assyria,  this  form  was  choseo 
to  represent  the  supreme  Deity  in  Persia. 

The  Dahistdn  (Shea  and  Troyer's  Trans.,  vol.  i,  p.  36)  confirms 
this  view.  It  states :  "  The  image  of  the  regent  Hormazd  (Jupiter) 
was  of  an  earthly  colour,  in  the  shape  of  a  man  with  a  vulture's  face : 
on  his  head  a  crown,  on  which  were  the  faces  of  a  cock  and  a  dragon; 
in  the  right  hand  » turban,  and  in  the  left  a  crystal  ewer."  On  this 
passage  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks :  "  *  Pitcher '  would  be  a  more  cor- 
rect word  than  *  ewer,'  to  judge  from  the  form  of  the  vessel  he  carries 


te  the  ficulptures ;  bat  from  the  Bune authority,  we  shoald  read  'fir- 
oone*  for  'turban J  Caiv.it  be  an  error  of  description  by  some  one 
mistaking  one  object  for  the  other?  The  fir-cone  is  not  milike  the 
Persian  lamb-skin  or  Parsee  CAf,''— Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  p.  295. 

We  see,  therefore,  ihat  as  fiir  as  any  light  has  been  cast  on  the 
prse-Zoroasterian  period  of  the  Persian  religion,  although  it  bears 
erident  marks  of  a  local  and  national  character,  it  nevertheless 
accords  in  all  its  essential  elements  with  that  which  had  previonsly 
obtained  in  Babylon  and  Assyria. 

The  more  important  part  of  our  task  is,  however,  to  exhibit  this 
religion  after  its  reformation.  Our  first  attempt  will  be  directed 
to  Ihe  attainment  of  some  definite  idea  of  its  theology. 

At  first,  as  1  have  already  intimated,  Zoroaster  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  primary  principle  or  deity  named  Zeiiuan,  or  "  Time." 
From  this  incomprehensible  being,  we  are  told,  there  arose  the  two 
great  active  powers  of  the  universe — Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  all 
good ;  and  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  all  evil.  "  And,"  observes 
Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  judicious  outline  of  this  faith,  "  the  question  why 
li^t  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  were  mingled  together  by  a  benefi- 
cent uid  omnipotent  Creator,  has  been  as  much  controverted  among 
file  Idagian  priesthood  as  by  modem  metaphysicians." — History  of 
Persia,  p.  150.  These  three  appear  to  have  formed  the  primitive 
Persian  triad,  and  to  have  been  represented  by  the  circular  ring, 
denoting  the  boundless  Eternal  as  Cronos  or  Time ;  Ormuzd,  in  a 
human  form,  in  the  centre ;  Ahriman  being  set  forth  by  a  serpent 
which,  encompassing  the  figure  in  its  folds,  passes  his  head  out  on 
one  tide  and  his  tail  on  the  other. 

As  it  is  utterly  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  separate  the 
actual  tenets  of  the  Persian  reformer  from  the  elements  of  the 
ancient  faith  previously  received,  no  positive  assertion  can  be  ad- 
vanced on  this  point,-— although  1  have  little  doubt  that  some  close 
approximation  to  this  triad  was  common,  long  before  Zoroaster.  If 
we  may  rely  on  the  induction  of  Mosheim,  it  would  seem  that  in 
file  early  and  isolated  position  of  ancient  Persia,  Oromasdes,  Ari- 
manitis,  and  Mithras  formed  the  national  triad  of  hero-gods.  Sub- 
sequently, an  intercourse  with  other  countries  having  made  more 
prominent  the  great  eternal  Qod,  and  the  author  of  all  evil,  these 
were  introduced,  one  as  the  first,  and  the  other  as  the  third,  of  the 
(riad,  which  accordingly  was  exhibited  as  the  combination  of  a  circle, 
a  Inraian  figure,  and  a  serpent,  under  the  names  of  Zerwan,  Ormuzd, 
mA  Ahriman.  Whether  the  last-mentioned  triad  was  the  produc- 
fien  of  Zoroaster,  or  otherwise,  it  was  not  the  last  effort  of  his 
reforming  genius  in  respect  of  theologj.    For  we  are  informed,  that 
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when  the  malignity  of  Ahriman  led  him  to  put  forth  all  his  powers 
to  frustrate  the  benevolent  designs  of  Ormozd  toward  mankind, 
Mithras  was  brought  into  being,  as  a  mediator  between  the  Deity 
and  his  creatures. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  what  extent  this  new  creation  aflfeoted 
the  divine  triad,  but  it  seems  very  likely  that  the  first  cause  of  all 
things,  or  Zerwan,  was  in  this  respect  lost  sight  of,  and  Mithns 
placed  in  the  centre,  as  the  mediator  embodied  in  human  fonn. 
This  change  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  Zoroastrian  Oracle:  "The 
Father  perfected  all  things,  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  Second 
Mind,  whom  all  nations  of  men  call  the  First :'' — a  remarkable  con- 
fession of  the  fact  that,  by  the  multiplication  of  deities,  the  great 
eternal  God,  although  once  recognised  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things, 
was  ultimately  lost  sight  of,  and  superseded  by  other  deities.  Ac- 
cording to  Fsellus,  a  Greek  commentator  on  this  oracle,  it  woukl 
seem  that  this  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  people 
generally  respecting  the  plurality  of  hypostases  in  the  Deity.  For 
his  gloss  upon  the  oracle  just  quoted  is  to  this  effect :  "  The  fiist 
Father  of  the  Trinity,  having  produced  this  whole  creation,  deliv* 
ered  it  to  Mind,  or  Intellect :  which  Mind  the  whole  generation  of 
mankind,  being  ignorant  of  the  paternal  transcendency,  commonly 
call  *  the  First  God.'  " 

Ormuzd,  Mithras,  and  Ahriman  became,  therefore,  the  recognised 
divine  triad  of  the  Magi,  the  First  Great  Cause  having  dropped  out 
of  their  code.  This  supposition  is  fully  confirmed  by  Plutarch,  the 
earliest  aud  ablest  writer  who  has  given  us  any  account  of  this 
religious  system.  He  observes :  " Thoy  say  that  Zoroaster  made  a 
threefold  distribution  of  things ;  and  that  he  assigned  the  first  and 
highest  rank  of  them  to  Oromasdes,  who  in  the  oracles  is  called 
*  the  Father ;'  the  lowest  to  Arimanes ;  aud  the  middle  to  Mithras, 
who  in  the  same  oracles  is  likewise  called  '  the  Second  Mind.' " 
— De  hide  et  Osiride,  p.  370. 

Thus  did  the  genius  of  Zoroaster  modify  the  ancient  theology  of 
Persia,  and  introduce  corresponding  changes  into  the  national  sym- 
bols of  this  triad  of  divinities.  It  now  becomes  necessary  that  we 
form  some  definite  conception  of  these  several  personalities. 

Ormuzd  is  spoken  of  as  the  supreme  god,  and  invoked  in  this 
character  on  all  occasions.  The  term  Ormuzd  signifies  "great 
king ;"  and  he  is  called  '*  luminous,  brilliant."  His  attributes  are 
perfect  purity,  intelligence,  justice,  power,  activity,  and  beneficence. 
He  is,  indeed,  regarded  as  a  perfect  image  of  the  Eternal,  "the 
centre  and  author  of  the  perfections  of  all  nature,  the  first  creative 
agent  produced  by  the  Self-existent." 
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Now  it  has  been  contended  that  the  Persians  believed  in  and 
worshipped  only  the  one  trae  Go4  The  authors  of  the  "  Universal 
History"  roundly  assert  this;  and  Dr.  Prideaux  joins  with  them,  as 
a  disciple  of  Hyde,  to  this  extent  also ;  but  with  this  difference, — 
that  while  the  former  omit  all  mention  of  Ormuzd,  the  learned 
author  of  the  "  Connexion"  alludes  to  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  as 
"two  angels."  Happily  we  can  now  correct  the  speculations  of 
these  eminent  scholars  by  the  words  used  by  the  Persians  them- 
selves. We  have  the  language  dictated  by  Darius,  Xerxes,  and 
Artaxerxes,  in  our  hands.  We  know  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
from  their  words,  and  of  course  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
objects  of  their  worship.  What,  then,  is  the  fact  ?  Did  the  kings 
and  people  of  ancient  Persia  worship  the  eternal  God,  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  have  known,  and  treat  Ormuzd  as  a  created  angel  ? 
On  the  contrary,  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  contemporary  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  in  his  inscription  on  the  sacred  rock  at  Behistun,  invokes 
Ormuzd  as  the  supreme  god.  '*  Says  Darius  the  king : — Ormuzd 
has  granted  me  the  empire.  Ormuzd  has  brought  help  to  me,  until 
I  have  gained  this  empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormuzd,  I  hold  this 
empire." — Column  /,  par.  9.  And  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  at 
Makhsh-i-Kustam  is  inscribed :  "  The  great  god  Ormuzd,  (he  it 
was)  who  gave  this  earth,  who  gave  that  heaven,  who  gave  mankind, 
who  gave  life  to  mankind,  who  made  Darius  king,  as  well  the  king 
of  the  people  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  people."  This  is  decisive  as 
to  Ormuzd  being  regarded  not  merely  as  an  angel,  but  as  a  real 
divinity. 

The  following  sentence,  taken  from  an  inscription  of  Xerxes,  not 
only  confirms  this  opinion,  but  proves  that  while  Ormuzd  was 
r^arded  as  a  god,  he  was  not  worshipped  as  the  only  deity  revered 
by  the  ancient  Persians:  "  The  great  god  Ormuzd,  tiie  chief  of  the 
gods,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who  has  given  that  heaven, 
who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  to  mankind,  who  has 
made  Xerxes  king."  Ormuzd  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  god,  and 
as  the  chief  of  the  gods.  The  pure  theism  of  the  Persians,  then, 
under  the  Achaemenian  dynasty,  vanishes  before  the  knowledge 
supplied  by  the  ancient  inscriptions. 

Mithras,  according  to  this  system,  was  created  or  produced  by 
Ormuzd,  to  act  as  mediator  between  him  and  his  creatures,  and  thus 
to  counteract  the  malevolent  designs  of  Ahriman.  The  mediatorial 
character  of  this  deity  was  so  strongly  marked,  and  so  universally 
recognised,  that  Plutarch  affirms  that ''  the  Persians,  from  their  god 
Ifithras,  called  any  mediator,  or  middle  betwixt  two,  Mithras," 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  introduction  of  Mithras  into  tho 
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Penriia  theology  vai  ilie  gpeat  ftSmBiDgwuA  of  ZoMMtttar  ift4Ui 
dinolaoii;  and  that  tiie  old  triad-*-wMlMr  composed  of- 4SBi^ 
Oimoidy  and  Afarimaii,  M  fhe  great  God,  iwth  twQiOiherB  ptoceed 
isg  from  bim;  the  firsts  the  author  of  aU  good;  Onb  aeeond,  ef  al 
aril;  or  of  Oromaadea,  Arimaima,  and  fifiUiiaak  aa  natidnal  famo- 
deitie8«-*iraa  by  tiuaTe&mungBfag^  oiade  to  aeeord  withltersair 
TiewB  wUoh  he  promulgited  respeoting  flie  pfamiaed  Redeemer  aai 
the  great  spiritiial  adrersaiy  of  mankind,  and  eifaibited  aa  Ormnit 
Mi&aa,  and  Ahriman.  Hence  Porphyxy  reftra  to  flda  llithm  al 
flM  great  objeet  of  Zoroaater'B  labour,  and  at  tiie  aame  time  mrlto 
oreatOT  of  the  world:  "Zoroaeter  first  of  all,  aa  Eabdna  teBtifiedi, 
m  the  monntuns  adjoining  to  Peraia^  oonaecnted  a  natire  orimilir 
oaife^  adorned  with  flowors,  and  watered  with  finmtaina,  to  (lie  lioiioir 
of  Mithraa,  the  maker  and  father  of  all  thingi;  Una  cave  being  an 
image  or  aymbol  to  him  of  the  whole  world,  which  was  made  liy 
Mil£raB." — Porpht/rius,  De  Antro  Nympli,  p.  254. 

We  can  acareely  doubt  from  this  description  that  the  cave  ef 
Zoroaster  waa  so  derised  as  to  represent  not  only  the  creation  of 
tiie  woHd,  but  also  the  garden,  the  piimitiTe  reudenoe  of  man.  Bat; 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this'  last-described  fi>rm  off 
the  theologie  triad  in  Persia  assamed  precisdy  the  same  positioB  as 
that  of  JkMym  oocapied  in  the  national  estimation.  Lideed,  tiie 
professed  identity  of  person  between  the  king  and  ihe  second  persea 
of  this  triad  is  rather  more  strongly  marked  than  was  the  case  in 
ihe  older  comitry.  For  not  only  did  the  Persian  monarchs  make  a 
more  open  and  absolute  claim  to  divinity  than  the  Assyrian  kingi: 
they  also  made  their  identity  with  the  second  person,  or  human 
fjurm,  in  the  sacred  triad,  more  fully  apparent.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Assyria  the  human  figure  in  the  triad  was  always  rep- 
resented in  precisely  the  same  attitude  as  the  king.  On  the  monu- 
ments of  Persia  this  resemblance  is  carried  much  further.  The 
human  figure  which  arises  from  the  winged  clrde  is  here  "  the  very 
miniature  of  the  monarch  below;"  (Landseer's  Sabfiean  Researches, 
p.  268 ;)  80  that  in  the  language  of  sculpture,  this  &ct  seems  to 
say,  "  He  who  now  walks  the  ^rih  and  reigns  below,  is  identical 
with  the  second  divine  personality  which  shines  in  the  sacred  triad 
above." 

Ahriman,  the  third  personality  in  this  triad,  and  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  evil  one,  must  be  next  noticed.  He  is  described  as 
essentially  wicked :  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  was  ori^nally 
so.  In  one  place  he  is  represented  "^  as  a  power  originally  good, 
but  who,  like  Lucifer,  fell  from  that  high  estate  through  rebellion 
and  disobedience.    Ormuid  ^ves  the  following  meta{diorical  ptotmDe 
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at  his  riyal: — He  is  alone, — ^wicked,  impure,  aoeorsed.  He  has 
long  knees,  a  long  tongue,  and  is  void  of  good.  He  is  called  a 
king,  however,  and  said  io  be  without  end." — Fraser's  History  of 
Persia,  p.  152. 

"  M.  du  Perron  concludes,  that  Zoroaster  meant  to  assign  priority 
of  existence  to  Ahriman ;  and  that,  full  of  his  own  perfections,  and 
Uinded  as  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  when  he  beheld  in  Ormuzd  a 
being  of  equal  might,  jealousy  rendered  him  furious,  and  he  rushed 
into  evil,  seeking  the  destruction  of  everything  calculated  to  exalt 
his  rival's  glory.  The  Qreat  Auler  of  events,  displeased  at  his  arro- 
gance, condemned  him  to  inhabit  that  portion  of  space  unillumined 
by  light.  Ormuzd,  as  he  sprang  into  existence,  saw  his  malicious 
adversary,  and  made  vain  ^orts  to  annihilate  him.  The  Eternal 
bestowed  on  him  the  power  of  calling  into  being  a  pure  world; 
while,  as  if  the  impulses  of  good  and  evil  were  simultaneous,  Ahri- 
man immediately  opposed  to  it  a  world  of  impurity." — Fraser^s 
History  of  Persia,  p.  151. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  this  malignant  being  was 
worshipped  in  the  best  days  of  Persia  as  truly  divine.  Hesychius, 
following  the  usual  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  giving  their  own 
names  to  foreign  deities  of  a  similar  character,  says,  "Arimanius 
among  the  Persians  is  Hades,"  or  Pluto.  And  Plutarch  observes 
that^  on  the  arrival  of  Themistocles  at  the  Persian  court,  Xerxes 
''prayed  to  Arimanius,  that  his  enemies  might  ever  be  so  infatuated 
as  to  drive  from  among  them  their  ablest  men ;  that  he  offered  sacri- 
fices lo  the  gods," — and  undoubtedly  to  the  god  to  whom  he  had 
prayed,  as  the  most  prominent  of  them. 

Besides  this  triad  of  deities,  the  Persians  are  said  to  have  adored 
the  sun  and  fire,  as  real  gods ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tended that  neither  of  these  was  regarded  as  truly  divine,  but  both 
as  die  tabernacles  of  the  Deity,  or  as  the  fairest  and  best  exhibitions 
of  his  character.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  ever-burning 
fire  was  kept  flaming  on  the  Persian  altars.  There  were  certain 
places  consecrated  to  this  purpose,  which  were  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  Pyratheia.  Each  of  these  contained  an  altar  enclosed  with 
gratings,  within  which  none  but  the  Magi,  who  had  the  charge  of 
these  fires,  were  permitted  to  enter.  Thither  these  went  every  day, 
with  a  bundle  of  rods  in  their  hands,  when  they  remained  an  hour 
in  adoration,  and  in  supplying  the  everlasting  fire.  This  element 
rf  the  Persian  religion  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  deserves  atten- 
tire  consideration.  Its  origin  is  described  by  Firdusi  in  a  strain  of 
romantic  poetry :  but  little  real  light  has  been  cast  by  ancient  writers, 
or  oriental  authors  generally,  on  this  recondite  subject. 
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It  has  for  a  long  time  been  fiMhionabla  to  describe  tihe.adonlm 
of  the  hearenly  bodies  as  the  pranitiTe  vonhip  oi  muUpd^  « 
aooonnt  of  their  glonous  appetranee;  and  the  wonihip  of  fii%  asL.tbf 
next  step  in  the  progress  of  idolatry,  fire  btti^  the  moik  natai^  aad 
active  representatiTe  of  the  solar  orb.  Bat  all  tbU  ia  uaq^otfted 
by  the  sli^test  historical  evideaoe.  7he  aooomit  g^Ycn  by  Ibno* 
Dides,  (Patriarchal  Ag^  p.  286.)  and  by  Banehoiriathg  (C^iy'a 
Fragments,  p.  7,)  referring  as  they  do  to  aatedifaiTian  j&nes^  cannot 
be  said  to  bear  on  this  subject  Looking,  then,  to  the  fire-wnnhip 
of  Persia^  it  appears  that  nothii^  like  ancient  evidence  of  tbt  man- 
ner or  period  of  the  introdnctiou  of  this  idolatry  is  attainabla  .  We 
are  th^efore  left  to  a  reasonable  induction  from  adioitted  ftatp^ 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  general  opinion  of  aotheia 
on  this  subject  has  been  givw  in  farour  of  the  origin  of  this  pnotice 
in  the  way  of  scientific  or  philosophical  reasoning;  as  if  in.primi-^ 
tive  times  mankipd  were  £6und  without  any  idea  of  God,  and  werei 
thus  led  to  the  most  likely  natural  objects  for  exhibiting  t^.  :thflis 
minds  the  divine  character  and  attributes.  I  am  compelled  fipl^  and 
frankly  to  declare  that  I  altogether  dissent  fitxm  tfiis  opinion.  Ida 
not  believe  that  mankind  in  the  early  ages  of  the  worid  were  ever 
found  in  this  state,  or  ever  formed  their  theok^cal  notions  on  soab 
grounds.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  scope  of  our  researohea  into 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  eastern  nations  establishes  the  judg- 
ment, that  the  details  of  the  ancient  idolatry,  beyond  the  grand 
system  of  apostasy  devised  at  Shinar,  did  not  arise  from  philosophi- 
cal reasoning,  but  from  a  corruption  of  primitive  tradition. 

JSor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  wor* 
ship  of  fire  was  introduced  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  known  fiw^  that 
the  first  manifestation  of  GK)d  to  the  fallen  pair  was  connected  wiA 
an  infolding  fire ;  and  that  this  was  continued  in  some  manner 
throughout  patriarchal  times.  It  seems  to  follqw  as  a  natural 
result,  that  when  the  minds  of  men  were  perverted  to  idolatrous 
practices,  fire,  which  had  from  the  beginning  stood  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  manifestations  of  Ood  and  his  worship,  should 
itself  be  held  sacred,  and  become  an  object  of  adoration.  (See  Ap- 
pendix,  note  53.) 

This  exposition  accounts  for  the  conflicting  opinions  which  hare 
been  expressed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  reverence  entertained 
for  the  sacred  fire ;  some  asserting,  with  the  authors  of  the  "  Universal 
History,"  that  the  "  fire  before  which  the  Persians  worship, — taking 
that  word  in  an  extended  sense, — they  acknowledge  nothing  of 
divinity  therein;  but,  esteeming  it  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  they 
prostrate  themselves  befi>re  it,  and  thei^  standing  up,  they  pray  to 
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God ;"  ( Andent  Uniyersal  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  86 ;)  while  others 
all^  thftt  "fire  held  li  distinguished  rank  among  the  Persian  gods. 
The  fire  was,  therefore,  in  that  country,  the  holiest  of  all  things.  It 
was  always  carried  about  with  their  kings,  wherever  they  went; 
they  addressed  their  prayers  chiefly  to  it;  and  even  when  they 
attended  the  service  of  any  other  god,  they  first  offered  up  a  prayer 
to  the  fijre." — Christmas's  Universal  Mythology,  p.  136.  Both 
these  opinions  may  be  perfectly  correct,  if  taken  to  apply  to  different 
times  and  circumstances. 

Among  the  primitive  patriarchs  there  might  have  been  a  reveren- 
tial remembrance  of  the  infolding  fire  cherished  for  a  long  time; 
and  the  Persian  fiuth,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  might  in  this 
particular,  as  it  was  miquestionably  in  many  others,  have  been  made 
to  approach  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  have  a  perpetual 
fire  maintained  on  the  altar,  which  was  to  be  always  used  for  sacred 
purposes,  but  not  as  in  any  measure  in  itself  divine :  while  it  is  equally 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that,  under  the  operation  of  this  insti- 
tution, tiie  sacred  fire  might  in  process  of  time  become  an  object  of 
profile  adoration* 

Having  sud  thus  much  on  the  theology  of  this  system,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  proceed  to  detail  other  elements  of  this  religion. 

It  may,  then,  be  observed,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  system,  as 
reformed  by  Zoroaster,  professed  to  be  sanctioned  by  divine  revela- 
tion. The  stated  object  of  this  sage  was  "  to  revive  the  original 
purity  of  the  law,  to  perfect  its  doctrines,  and  to  enforce  its  observ- 
ances :" — a  scheme  as  grand  in  its  design,  and  as  clearly  defined  in 
its  means,  as  was  ever  propounded  by  mortal  man.  To  crown  the 
whole,  the  Persiah  reformer  declared  that  he  had  not  only  diligently 
collected  and  arranged  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  pure  primitive 
creed,  separating  these  from  all  the  errors  which  had  been  introduced, 
but  that  he  had  also  received  from  Ormuzd  new  revelations,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  sacred  code,  and  improved  the  institutions  of 
relij^OQS  worship:  so  that  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  professed  to 
rest  <m  the  basis  of  the  clear  and  explicit  teaching  of  divine  revela- 
tion. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  this  system  distinctly  taught,  nfi  a 
first  principle,  ''that  God  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  was  like 
infinity  of  time  and  space;''  but  that,  besides  tiiis  supreme  Deity, 
there  were  two  great  principles  essentially  opposed  to  each  other, 
as  li^t  and  daikness,  good  and  evil,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  Of 
these  we  have  already  spoken :  but  it  is  important  to  add  that  the 
agent  employed  by  the  Almighty  m  the  production  of  these  opposite 
principles  is  his  1/Vord,— a  sacred  and  mysterious  being  frequentiy 
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mentioned  in  the  Avesta,  under  the  appellations  of  Honover  and 
lam.  This  being  is  said  to  possess  "  inefihble'light,  perfect  activitjr, 
and  unerring  prescience;"  and  is  the  agent  by  whom  every  creatiye 
act  of  the  Eternal  is  performed 

The  first  act  of  antagonism  between  the  principles  of  light  and 
darkness  which  this  system  reveals,  was  the  creation  by  Ormnzd  of 
the  universe  and  its  celestial  inhabitants.  These  were  the  Ferokers, 
or  the  spiritual  prototypes, — the  "  unembodied  angels," — of  every 
reasonable  being  destined  to  live  upon  earth. 

Ahriman,  alarmed  and  enraged  at  these  productions  of  his  rival, 
flew  with  malign  intent  toward  the  light;  but  a  single  intimation 
from  the  Word,  or  Iam,  sent  him  howling  back  into  darkness, 
where  he  immediately  called  into  being  a  host  of  deeves  and  evil 
spirits,  which  were  designed  to  oppose  the  works  of  Ormuzd. 

According  to  this  scheme  of  faith,  at  that  period  a  proposal  was 
made  to  Ahriman  of  peace  and  amity,  accompanied  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  This,  however,  he  rejected 
with  scorn  and  defiance.  Ormuzd  then  created  six  superior  guardian 
angels :  Bahman,  to  whose  charge  was  intrusted  the  animal  creation; 
Ardibehcsht,  the  genius  of  fire  and  light,  the  guardian  of  all  fires; 
Shahriwar,  the  spirit  of  the  metal  and  the  mine ;  Espendermad,  the 
female  guardian  of  the  earth ;  Kourdad,  who  presides  over  running 
streams ;  and  Amerdad,  who  watches  over  the  growth  of  plants  and 
trees.  (Dabistan,  vol.  i,  pp.  241-243.)  Immediately  when  these 
six  angels  arose  into  being  to  further  the  holy  designs  of  Ormuzd, 
six  deeves  were  produced  from  the  darkness  by  the  voice  of  Ahriman, 
to  promote  his  malignant  purposes.  In  those  contests  a  fabulous 
period  of  time  is  said  to  have  elapsed,  at  the  end  of  which  "  Ormuzd 
called  into  being  the  heavens  and  their  celestial  systems,  the  earth 
with  its  complicated  productions ;  and  fire  was  given  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  divine  and  original  element  which  animates  all 
nature.  Serooch,  the  guardian  of  the  earth,  and  Behram,  armed 
with  a  mighty  club  and  arrows,  were  formed  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
Ahriman.  Mythra,  the  mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  his  creatures, 
and  Rash  Rasf,  the  genius  of  justice,  with  multitudes  of  spirits, 
were  called  forth  to  assist  in  repelling  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and 
angels  were  appointed  to  protect  every  being.  The  stars  and  planets, 
the  months  of  the  year,  the  days  and  even  watches  of  the  day,  had 
each  their  attendant  spirit :  all  nature  teems  with  them ;  all  space 
is  pervaded  by  them."— Fraser'^  History  of  Persia,  p.  15G. 

Through  the  agency  of  these  spiritual  beings  a  long  period  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  is  supposed  to  have  been  maintained,  until 
the  purpose  of  Ormuzd  to  create  man  awakened  afresh  the  malignant 
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Miiviiy  of  Ahriman.  The  Feroher  being  delisted  with  the  traii- 
quillity  which  prevailed  on  earth,  Ormuzd  sent  it  thither,  that  it 
might  asaist  in  eradicating  evil,  promising  that  the  souls  of  hmnaa 
beings  should  finally  return  to  tiieir  divine  mansions.  The  Feroher 
consequently  descended,  and  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  the  sacred 
bull,  Aboudad,  tiie  man-buU,  the  excellent,  the  pure,  the  principle 
of  all  good. 

Ahriman,  in  the  depths  of  hell,  trembled  at  these  proceedings,  and, 
mustering  all  his  evil  spirits,  ascended  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
monstrous  serpent,  when  he  covered  the  surface  of  the  world  with 
noxious  animals ;  and,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  fly,  he  polluted  every- 
thing by  insinuating  the  poison  of  evil  into  all  nature.  By  means 
of  a  burning  drought  he  parched  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
caused  his  deeves  to  inflict  a  fatal  wound  on  the  sacred  buIL  But 
Onnusd  had  taken  care  that  his  benign  purposes  should  not  be  so 
defeated.  "  From  the  right  limb  of  the  dying  beast  issued  Kayomurz, 
the  first  man ;  and  firom  the  rest  of  its  members  sprung  a  multitude 
of  those  vegetable  productions  destined  to  render  the  earth  fruitful. 
Its  seed,  carried  to  the  moon,  and  purified  by  Ormuzd,  produced  a 
boll  and  a  cow,  &om  whence  all  animals  took  their  origin.'' 

Kayomurz  was  beautiful,  pure,  and  intended  to  be  immortal. 
But  neither  his  virtue  nor  the  power  of  Ormuzd  could  save  him 
firom  the  malignant  energy  of  Ahriman,  who,  after  a  severe  conflict, 
sooceeded  in  destroying  him.  Still  Ormuzd  was  steady  to  his  pur- 
pose. The  principle  of  regeneration,  being  preserved,  and  confided 
to  the  tutelar  genius  of  fire,  was  purified  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
after  forty  years  produced  a  plant,  or  tree,  representing  two  human 
bodies :  these  were  Maschia  and  Maschiana,  the  parents  of  the  human 
race. 

In  the  whole  of  this  narrative  of  creation  we  find  a  very  interest- 
ing analogy  to  the  history  of  Moses :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  apparent  extravagance  and  fable  with  which  we  now  find 
it  invested,  were  originally  patriarchal  traditions,  not  altogether 
devoid  of  truth  and  meaning.  At  all  events,  we  have  here  an 
account  of  the  existence  and  pursuits  of  holy  and  evil  angels :  a 
fimcifbl  account,  it  is  true,  but  yet  one  which  strongly  assorts  the 
&ct,  and  proves  it  to  have  been  an  undoubted  element  of  popular 
bdief.  Here  also  is  a  statement  of  the  elevated  condition  in  which 
human  nature  was  first  formed, — man's  name  signifying  immortality, 
and  his  condition  being  conformed  to  the  mind  of  Chrmuzd.  EquaUy 
significant  is  the  account  of  the  fatal  wound  inflicted  by  the  evil 
one.  Nor  should  we  regard  as  mere  fable  the  reproduction  of 
human  nature  in  a  vegetable  form;  especially  as  wo  are  told,  in 
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explanation,  that  the  names  given  to  the  pair  of  mortals,  aooording 
to  M.  Du  Perron,  signify  "death,"  and  tl»t  they  irere  rinded  as 
the  children  of  eaarth  jnst  in  like  manner  as  a  tree  whidi  is  nonrished 
by  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  and  the  heavens  by  which  it  is  be- 
dewed. 

But  the  efiects  of  the  Fall,  and  the  progress  of  depravity,  are 
carried  by  the  Avesta  still  further.  For  although  Masdiia  and 
Maschiana  were  supposed,  notwithstanding  their  humble  conation, 
to  have  been  created  pure,  we  are  told  that  they  were  tempted  to 
rebel,  and  even  to  worship  Ahriman.  In  consequence  of  this  crown- 
ing iniquity,  they  were  cut  off,  and  consigned  to  hell,  there  to  remain 
until  the  resurrection,  while  the  earth  was  overrun  with  incaniate 
evil  spirits.  These  were  destroyed  by  a  general  flood.  Still  the 
descendants  of  the  first  human  pair  increased  in  number;  and  die 
activity  and  power  of  the  evil  principle  also  increased;  until  at 
length,  to  defeat  the  malice  of  the  evil  one,  and.  to  shield  human 
beings  from  the  effects  of  his  power,  Ormuzd  decreed  to  give  a  new 
and  authorized  promulgation  of  his  law  through  Zoroaster. 

It  is  observable  here,  that  the  genius  of  this  entire  system  is  the 
antagonism  of  two  opposite  and  equally  potent  principles, — good 
and  evil  The  intimate  union  of  these  in  everything  rendered  it 
impossible,  according  jx>  this  theory,  to  destroy  the  works  of  Ahri- 
man, who  was  himself  indestructible.  Consequently  the  entire 
ground- work  and  argument  of  this  faith  were  the  incessant  collisions 
and  alternate  preponderance  of  these  rival  influences  on  human  and 
rational  agents. 

The  nature  of  man,  by  this  scheme,  is  exhibited  in  a  peculiar 
aspect.  Kayomurz  is  described  in  glowing  terms,  as  of  lofty  aspect, 
pure  and  dazzling  substance.  His  body  was  composed  of  the  four 
elements, — fire,  air,  water,  and  earth ;  and  was  imited  to  an  immor- 
tal spirit,  by  which  it  was  animated. 

But  the  soul  of  man,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  simple 
essence  and  individual  spirit,  was  regarded  by  Zoroaster  as  com- 
pounded of  five  separate  parts,  each  having  its  distinct  and  peculiar 
office. 

First,  the  Feroher,  or  principle  of  sensation.  This  was  regarded 
as  having  existed  previously.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  this  system 
taught  that  Ferohcrs  were  created  by  Ormuzd  for  every  individual 
destined  to  appear  upon  earth ;  and  that  they  remained,  until  the 
birth  of  the  body,  in  their  spiritual  abode. 

Secondly,  the  Boe,  or  principle  of  intelligence. 

Thirdly,  the  Rouh,  or  Rouan,  the  principle  of  practical  judgment^ 
imagination,  volition. 
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Fomihly,  -the  Akho,  or  principle  of  oonscience. 

Fifthly,  the  Jan^  or  principle  of  animal  life. 

The  four  principles  named  first  in  order  cannot  subsist  in  the 
body  without  the  last.  When,  therefore,  they  leave  their  earthly 
abode,  the  Jan  mingles  with  the  winds,  and  is  thus  separated  from 
the  other  principles  and  dispersed.  At  death  the  Akho,  also,  is 
separated  from  the  other  elements  of  the  soul :  for,  as  its  ofBce  led 
it  always  to  urge  the  mind  to  do  good,  and  to  avoid  evil,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  partaking  in  the  guilt  of  the  soul,  or  as  punishable  for 
its  crimes :  so  that,  when  the  body  ceases  to  exist,  the  Akho  returns 
to  heaven,  where  it  continues  in  a  state  of  separate  existence  similar 
to  that  of  the  Feroher  before  the  birth  of  the  individual. 

According  to  this  system,  the  Boe,  the  Rouan,  and  the  Feroher, 
united  together,  form  the  responsible  soul,  and,  as  such,  are  held 
accountable  for  the  deeds  of  the  man,  and  will  accordingly  be 
examined  in  respect  of  them  at  the  last  judgment.  But,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster,  nothing  is  annihilated  at  death ;  the 
materials  of  the  body  rejoin  their  respective  elements, — earth  to 
eardi,  water  to  water,  fire  to  fire,  and  the  life  to  air.  It  is  believed 
that,  for  three  days  after  death,  the  soul  hovers  around  the  body, 
hoping  to  be  again  united  to  it.  On  the  fourth  the  angel  Seroch 
comes  and  conducts  it  to  the  bridge  of  Chinevad,  where  it  is  ap- 
pointed to  its  destiny  until  the  resurrection.  On  this  bridge,  which 
connects  earth  with  heaven,  sits  the  angel  of  justice,  Rash  Rast,  to 
m&f^  the  actions  of  mortals ;  and  according  to  his  decision  the  soul 
is  permitted  to  pass  along  the  bridge  into  heaven,  or  is  cast  over, 
and  fiills  into  the  gulf  of  hell,  which  yawns  beneath. 

If  the  good  deeds  of  the  individual  preponderate,  tho  soul  is  met 
on  the  bridge  by  a  dazzling  figure,  which  thus  addresses  it :  *'  I  am 
thy  good  angel  (Kherdar):  I  was  pure  originally,  but  thy  good 
d^s  have  rendered  me  purer;"  and,  passing  his  hand  over  the 
neck*  of  the  blessed  soul,  the  angel  leads  it  to  paradise.  If,  how- 
ever, the  sins  of  the  deceased  person  preponderate,  he  is  met  on  the 
bridge  by  a  hideous  spectre,  which  howls  out,  ''I  am  thy  evil 
Kherdar:  impure  myself,  thy  sins  have  rendered  me  more  foul; 
through  thee  we  shall  be  miserable  until  the  resurrection ;"  on  which 
it  drags  ^^  condemned  spirit  to  hell,  where  Ahriman,  as  a  perfect 
8atao,  tttunts  it  with  its  folly  and  its  crimes.  In  this  system  the 
body  is  not  regarded  as  subject  to  future  retribution,  being  consid- 
ered as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  power  of  the  Rouan,  and  therefore 
not  Responsible  for  its  acts. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  prominent  among  the  tenets 
of  Zoroaster.    During  the  last  ages  of  the  world  the  power  of  Ahri- 
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man  will  prevail,  and  in  oonsequenoe  desolation  and  miaery  be 
extended  over  the  earth.  Then  the  three  prophets  will  q)pear;  the 
last  of  whom,  Sosioch,  will  be  the  precursor  of  the  general  jadgnent 
and  the  renewal  of  nature.  Strange  asit  may  seem,  the  judgment 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  general  resurrection.  Although  the  human 
body  was  not  thought  suflSciently  identified  with  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  person  to  make  it  a  partaker  of  its  sorrow  or  joy  in  the  inter- 
mediate period  between  death  and  judgment,  yet  the  material  firame 
was  destined  to  be  restored  and  reunited  to  the  soul. 

Accordingly  the  Avesta  taught  that  the  genii  of  the  elements,  who 
had  received  the  various  component  parts  of  all  human  bodies  in 
charge,  will  on  this  great  day  of  account  be  called  upon  to  render 
up  their  trust.  "  The  soul  will  recognise  its  earthly  companion,  and 
reenter  it.  The  juice  of  the  herb  Horn,  and  the  milk  of  the  bull 
Heztosk,  will  restore  life  to  man,  who  then  becomes  immortal 
Then  begins  the  £nal  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil.  Sinners 
who  have  not  in  the  intermediate  state  expiated  their  fiuilts,  are 
again  sent  to  hell,  but  not  for  eternal  punishment.  The  tortures  of 
three  awful  days  and  nights,  equal  to  an  agony  of  three  thousand 
years,  suffice  for  the  punishment  of  the  most  wicked.  The  voice  of 
the  damned,  ascending  to  heaven,  will  find  mercy  in  the  soul  of 
Ormuzd,  who  will  withdraw  them  from  the  place  of  torment.  The 
world  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  and  the  liquid  and  glowing 
metals  shall  purify  the  universe,  and  fit  all  beings  for  everlasting 
felicity.  To  the  just,  this  ordeal  proves  a  pleasant  bath  of  milk- 
warm  water :  the  wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  suffer  excruciating 
agonies ;  but  it  shall  be  the  last  of  their  miseries.  Hell  itself  and 
all  its  demons  shall  be  cleansed.  Ahriman,  no  longer  irreclaimable, 
will  be  converted  to  goodness,  and  become  a  ministering  spirit  of 
the  Most  High." — Fraser's  History  of  Persia,  p.  161. 

These  kindred  sentiments  as  to  the  final  salvation  of  lost  men 
and  devils,  are  most  unequivocally  taught  in  the  sacred  books  of  this 
religious  system.  We  read,  "  But  above  all  he  (Zardasht)  has  said, 
'  God  has  commanded  me :  Say  thou  to  mankind,  they  are  not  to 
abide  in  hell  forever ;  when  their  sins  are  expiated,  they  are  deliv- 
ered out  of  it.'  ''-"Dabistan,  vol.  i,  p.  263.  The  ultimate  fete  of 
Ahriman  is  stated  in  the  Zend  Avesta  as  follows :  "  That  unjust, 
that  impure  being,  who  is  a  Div  but  in  his  thoughts ;  that  dark  king 
of  the  Darwands,  who  understands  nothing  but  evil ;  he  shall  at  the 
resurrection  recite  the  Avesta,  and  not  only  himself  practise  the 
law  of  Ormuzd,  but  establish  it  even  in  the  habitations  of  the  Dar- 
wands. Moreover,  it  is  said  that  Ahriman,  that  lying  serpent,  shall 
at  the  end  of  ages  be  purified  by  fire,  as  well  as  the  eai*th  be  freed 
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from  Qie  dark  abode  of  hell.  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  accompanied 
by  M  the  good  and  evil  genii,  shall  sing  the  praises  of  the  Author 
of  all  good." — Dabistdn,  vol.  i,  p.  358. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  afford  some  information  respecting  the 
{Hriesthood,  Imd  the  ceremonies,  rites,  and  worship  of  this  system. 
The  priesthood  were  the  Magi,  originally  a  tribe  of  the  Median 
nation,  (see  p.  290,)  bat  who,  by  means  now  inscrutable,  had  secured 
to  tiiemselves  the  influential  and  honourable  position  of  religious 
teachers  and  priests,  not  only  among  their  own  people,  but  also 
throughout  Persia.  This  office,  even  after  it  became  so  widely  ex- 
tended, did  not  merge  into  the  general  mass  of  the  community,  but 
eontinued  to  be  hereditary  in  the  same  tribe. 

Of  tiiis  priesthood  there  were  three  gradations,  or  orders, — ^Her- 
boods,  or  ordinary  priests;  Mobeds,  or  superior  priests;  and  the 
Dustoor,  or  superintending  priest. 

The  Herboods  were  the  lowest  class  of  the  Magi ;  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  now  form  any  conception  of  their  duties,  it  would  seem  that 
didr  office  bore  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  Levites,  except- 
ing that  the  Herboods  were  competent  to  sacrifice.  Unlike  other 
anment  nations,  the  Persians  did  not  allow  a  layman  to  sacrifice. 
The  presence  of  one  of  the  Magi  was  essential  to  the  performance 
of  this  rite. 

Above  this  lower  grade  of  Magi  were  the  Mobeds ;  which  term 
aeems  to  have  comprehended  the  ideas  of  "  prefect,  judge,  superior." 
They  held  a  superior  rank  to  the  Herboods,  and  were  subordinate  to 
the  Dustoor, — a  kind  of  intermediate  superintendents  of  the  affiurs 
of  reli^on  in  their  several  localities. 

There  was  never  but  one  Dustoor,  or  high-priest,  at  the  same  time. 
He  held  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  an  "  archbishop,  or  rather  a 
metropolitan,  who  was  acknowledged  the  successor  of  Zoroaster,  and' 
deemed  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church." — Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory, vol.  iv.,  p.  93. 

Some  autiiors  have  expressed  considerable  gratification  at  the 
similarity  which  they  have  perceived  between  the  regulations  of  this 
priesthood,  and  that  which  obtains  in  Episcopal  Churches.  In  one 
particular,  however,  the  parallel  does  not  hold;  for  the  Magian: 
iniesihood  had  no  fixed  salaries,  bemg  paid  voluntarily  for  each- 
fervioe  as  it  occurred.  Some  writers  have  ^ven  copious  rules  which 
were  established  for  the  regulation  and  direction  of  the  Magi ;  but  it 
leeooiB  more  than  probable  that  these  were  drawn  firom  thel  practice 
of  ilie  modem  Parsees,  rather  than  from  the  institutes  of  Zoroaster. 
Tei,  at  the  same  time,  since  this  reli^on  has  been  continued  from 
tiie  era  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  the  present  day,  as  the  settled  relig- 
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ions  beUef  ^uid  prMtioe  of  the  nine  feofi%  enok  tkB  wmgm  ct  Urn 
preeent  time  majia  some  meuiore  illutnto  tiidient  dbwmiioei. 

Before  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  thrir  nofship  irae  oondnottoi  is  tlie 
open  air;  bat  he  direoted  fliem  to  endoBe  awl  eirrer  tteir  ahon^  ao 
that  they  mi^t  with  the  greater  eertuntj  maintain  the  pevpetal 
fire,  whioh  mm  before  so  often  eztingoiahed  by  aecideot,  dnmijb 
the  weather  or  other  oansea.  It  is  ezpreedy  aaeorted,  that  thaie 
boilJUngs  were  by  no  means  intended  as  the  reaidenoe  of  Deitj, 
or  in  any  way  to  limit  his  ommpresenee^  bat  amply  as  phoea  ftr 
the  shelter  of  their  fire-ahars. 

The  priesthood  appear  to  haye  been  sabjeot  to  veiy  miante  idtas 
of  discipline,  and  to  hare  been  eompelled  to  an  eocact  obeerraaea  ef 
order  in  the  oondact  of  pablip  worship.  The  rdigioaa  aarfiees^ 
aoeording  to  this  system,  were  generally  eondncted  in  the  pyrso,  er 
"*  fire-temples."  In  each  of  these  stood  an  altar,  on  which  (he  aaersd 
fire  was  kqpt  perpetoaOy  burning  by  the  ofliciatmg  Hap.  WImbl 
the  people  assembled  for  pablic  woivhip,  the  priest  pa#  on  a  white 
teatment  and  mitre,  with  a  gaose  or  doth  passing  before  hb  vooft, 
tbat  he  might  not  breathe  on  the  holy  elemeni  Thas  he  raaS 
tain  prayers  ont  of  the  litmgy,  whidi  he  hdd  in  <me  hand, 
▼eiy  softly,  and  in  a  whispering  sort  of  tone;  holding  in  his  loft 
hand  certain  small  twigs  of  a  saared  tree,  whioh,  as  soon  as  the  adp- 
Tioe  was  over,  he  threw  into  the  fire.  At  these  times,  all  who  wexe 
present  put  up  their  prayers  to  God,  for  such  things  as  they  stood 
in  need  of;  and  when  prayers  were  finished,  the  priest  and  pecqik 
silently  withdrew,  with  every  appearance  of  awftd  respect. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  a  spedmen,  to  say  the  least;  of 
this  Magian  ritual  in  the  Zend  Avesta.  For  this  celebrated  woric 
does  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  contain  a  treatise  on  the  Magisn 
fidth,  or  even  a  synopsis  of  the  articles  of  their  belief;  but  it  is 
rather  a  series  of  liturgical  services  for  various  occasions ;  and,  as  flie 
Abbe  Foucher  well  remarks,  "  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  doc- 
trinal works  of  Zoroaster,  that  breviaries  and  missals  do  to  the  Bible." 

The  andent  Persians  kept  six  religious  festivals  in  the  year,  in 
memory  of  the  six  periods  of  time  in  whidi  all  tilings  were  created. 
Bdt  on  one  point  connected  with  these  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  authors,  some  saying  that  these  festivals 
were  each  foHowed  by  five  days  of  fitsting,  in  memory  of  Ood's  restiiig 
five  days,  as  they  believe,  after  each  o^  these  periods ;  while  others 
contend  that  they  had  no  fests,  and  rgected  everything  of  the  nature 
of  penance.  "God,  they  say,  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his 
ereatures ;  and  they  hold  it  meritorious  to  enjoy  the  best  of  every- 
thing they  can  obtain."  • 
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In  their  religions  rites  mnch  nsewas  made  of  a  kind  of  holy  wato* 
named  zor,  which  was  regarded  as  powerful  in  repelling  evil  spirits ; 
and  the  consecrated  juice  of  a  particular  shrub  called  the  horn,  pre- 
pared with  many  ceremonies,  was  regarded  as  possessing  wonderful 
efficacy,  and  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  books.  (See  the  Dabis- 
tan,  vol  i,  p.  845.)  A  drop  of  this  juice  was  given  to  infants,  to 
cleanse  ihem  from  the  impurities  of  tiie  womb;  and  also  to  persons 
at  the  point  of  death. 

A  variety  of  other  customs  of  a  religious  character  were  observed. 
On  nammg  a  child,  a  sacred  ceremony  was  performed;  but  still 
more  importance  was  attached  to  putting  on  the  sacred  cord  (kustt), 
and  the  equally  sacred  shirt  {sadrd).  This  was,  indeed,  a  most 
solemn  act,  as  these  articles  were  supposed  to  form  an  armour 
against  Ahriman.  According  to  the  Dabistdn  the  sacred  cord  was 
a  woollen  cincture,  girded  round  the  waist,  in  which  they  made  fqur 
knots : — ^the  first,  to  signify  the  unity  of  God ;  the  second,  the  cer- 
teinty  of  the  faith ;  the  third,  that  Zardasht  was  the  prophet  of  God ; 
ibe  fourth,  to  imply  '*  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  will  ever 
do  what  is  good." — Dabistdn,  vol.  i,  p.  344.  As  often  as  they  ate 
fleeh,  fish,  or  fowl,  they  carried  a  small  part  of  it  to  the  temple,  as 
an  offering  to  God,  praying  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  forgive 
th^n  for  taking  away  the  lives  of  his  creatures  for  their  subsistence. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  moral  influence 
of  this  religion.  And  in  respect  of  this  important  point,  we  have 
here,  as  elsewhere,  great  scarcity  of  information.  Almost  every  other 
matter  was  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded,  except  the  moral 
cfaaractOT  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  must  be  fully  ad- 
mitted, that  this  faith  inculcates  general  benevolence ;  to  be  honest 
in  bargains,  to  be  kind  to  one's  cattle,  and  feithful  to  masters ;  to 
pve  the  priests  their  due,  physicians  their  fees.  But  ^ith  these 
iOUDd  precepts  others,  Ceuiciful  and  superstitious,  are  regarded  of 
equal  importance ;  for  instance, — physicians  are  enjoined  to  practise 
tiieir  sanitary  experiments  on  infidels,  before  applying  them  to  the 
foDowers  of  the  foithful  Zoroaster.  Dogs  and  cats  are  held  in  great 
re^gard,  as  animals  that  watch  the  approach  of  evil  spirits,  against 
wMdi  the  diBoiples  of  2iOroaster  are  constantly  on  their  guard.  On 
fte  other  hand,  it  is  meritorious  to  kill  serpents,  frogs,  toads,  and 
otfa^  reptiles,  as  being  the  creatures  of  Ahriman. 

Bnt^  perhaps,  we  shall  obtain  the  most  accurate  and  forcible  expo- 
iHaoQ  of  the  morals  of  this  system  by  noting  at  some  length  the 
virtues  which  secured  to  persons  admission  to  the  splendours  and 
jojB  of  paradise,  and  the  sins  for  which  others  were  shut  up  in  hell. 

From  tills  review  it  will  be  dear,  that  while  real  virtues  are 
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extolled,  and  poeitiTe  vice  puniflhed,  tbemoit  eiiildidi  pmrQifiee  iyto 
placed  on  a.lerel  with  d&er.  A  catekgne  of  fhe  Ueeeed;  fbr  m^ 
slanoe,  would  eompriBe  the  apirita  of  tte  imniiieeDt  anid';  iioUa- 
minded;  tiioae  who  obaemd  iVo6  iZos,  the  great  fSBstiYil  on ihefirt 
az  days  of  tlie  year;  jnatprinoee;  prieatsandhig^-prieais;  wonmi 
obedient  to  their  hnabanda ;  attendants  on  fire-tonidea ;  champioaa 
who  fonght  in  the  ways  of  GK)d;  slayera  of  noxioin  ammab;  fana- 
bandmen ;  heads  of  families  who  have  improred  Hie  world  by  gar* 
dens  and  wator-conrses ;  and  those  who  solicited  money  of  tiie 
wealthy  for  the  caose  of  religion,  or  to  relieve  pions  poyerty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  ot  hell  were'held  to  be^ — men  of  vik 
passions;  a  shedder  of  innocent  blbod;  he  who  aednoed  the  wItsb 
of  other  men;  a  man  who  had  omittod  to  perfinrm  one  peculiar  mods 
of  worship;  an  adolteress;  those  who  had  not  adopted  the  aaorsd 
einctare ;  one  who  had  betrayed  his  trust;  a  cmel  and  unjosfc  \aog; 
a  man  who  had  slun  fonr-footed  animals ;  one  who  had  nq[|lectsd 
both  the  concerns  of  time  and  thoee  of  eternity;  a  slanderer  nd 
liar;  a  filse  witness;  a  man  who  had  amaesed  wealth  by  mdkwfii 
'means;  hypocrites;  a  man  who  had  killed  dogp;  a  woman  who^ 
irtiile  combing  her  head,  allowed  some  hairs  to  ML  into  the' fire,  ftcL 
(Bee  Appendix,  note  54.) 

This  crude  and  unreasonable  operation  of  law,  when  taken  in  eofr* 
nexion  with  the  certain  deliverance  from  snffering  which  tlie  vileft 
sinner  was  assured  of  at  the  last  day,  must  have  operated  most  per- 
nicbusly  on  the  conduct  of  the  whole  people.  Nor  must  it  be  quite 
forgotten,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  that  the  laws  of  nature 
were  publicly  outraged  by  the  incestuous  marriages  which  took  place 
constantly  in  the  Persian  court;  and  that  the  most  inhuman  crudty 
and  savage  barbarism  coexisted  there  with  the  height  of  orient^ 
refinement,  wealth,  and  luxury.  The  morals  of  Persia  appear,  there- 
fore, at  a  disadvantage,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  ancient 
heathen  countries. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  this  whole  system  which  deserves 
special  and  peculiar  notice.  If  Babylon  had  the  unenviable  distinc- 
tion of  introducing  and  establishing  the  great  prsB- Christian  Anti- 
christ, Persia  appears  to  have  carried  out  his  development  to  the 
utmost  limits ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely  find  an  essential  element  of 
Popery  that  did  not  form  a  part  of  this  system  of  Persian  fiuth. 

In  the  illustration  of  this  point,  the  Scriptural  Christian  will  not 
misapprehend  my  meaning,  when  I  speak  of  any  divinely-appointed 
rite  as  pertaining  to  Popery ;  since  all  must  admit  that  while  tiiere 
is  a  true  and  proper  application  of  these  terms,  there  is  a  thorou^ily 
Popish  sense  in  which  they  are  used ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  sense, 
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and  often  in  regard  of  the  optis  operatum  doctrines,  that  the  refer- 
ence is  here  made. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divine  character  of  the  sover- 
eign was  here  pat  avowedly  and  prominently  forward.  So  fully 
was  this  done  that  his  being  worshipped  as  divine  was  enacted  by 
absolate  law,  and  not  only  enforced  on  his  subjects,  but  regarded  as 
essential  even  on  the  admission  of  a  foreign  ambassador  to  the  royal 
presence.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  good  works  was  clearly  taught.  Kirfah,  the  term  used  to  desig- 
nate the  meritorious  character  of  an  action,  is  defined  to  mean  "  a 
good  work, — a  merit  which  absolves  prom  sin."  How  fully  this* 
accords  with  .the  great  doctrine  of  the  antichristian  apostasy  on  this 
subject,  I  need  not  stay  to  demonstrate. 

Again :  the  great  principles  of  priestly  authority  and  efficacy  w^re 
fuUy  tau^t  and  enforced.  In  reading  the  'following  remarkable 
proof  of  this  point,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  term  Duster 
stands  for '* high-priest,"  "archbishop,"  or,  perhaps  even  more  accu- 
lately,  "supreme  pontiff:" — "It  is  manifest,  from  the  principles  of 
religion,  that  we  must  concede  due  authority  to  the  Dustur,  an4 
must  not  deviate  from  his  commands,  as  he  is  the  ornament  and 
splendonr  of  the  faith.  Although  thy  good  works  may  be  countless 
as  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  grains  of  sand,  the  drops  of  rain,  or 
the  stars  in  the  heavens,  thou  canst  gain  nothing  by  them,  unless 
they  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Dustiir.  If  he  be  not  content 
with  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  praise  in  this  world.  Therefore,  my 
son,  thou  shalt  pay  to  the  Dustur  who  teaches  thee,  the  tithe  of  all 
thou  possessest,  (wealth  and  property  of  every  kind,  gold  and  silver.) 
Therefore  thou,  who  desirest  to  enjoy  paradise  to  all  eternity,  pay 
tithes  to  the  Dustur :  for  if  he  be  satisfied  with  thee,  know  thc^ 
paradise  is  thine ;  but  if  he  be  not  content  with  thee,  thou  canst 
derive  no  portion  of  benefit  from  thy  good  works ;  thy  soul  shall  not 
find  its  way  to  paradise;  thou  shalt  have  no  place  along  with  angels; 
thv  soul  can  never  be  delivered  from  the  fiends  of  hell,  which  is  to 
be  thy  eternal  abode :  but  pay  the  tithes,  and  the  Dusters  will  be 
pleased  with  thee,  and  thy  soul  shall  get  to  paradise  without  delay. 
Truly  the  Dusters  know  the  religion  of  all  (faithful)  men." — Dabis- 
din,  vol.  i,  p.  318,  Hyde^s  Trans, 

Can  priestly  claims  be  carried  beyond  this?  And  tlien,  this 
priesthood  was  divided  into  regular  gradations,  until  the  series 
terminated  in  the  Dustur,  or  "  supreme  pontiff." 

In  addition  to  these  elements,  analogous  rites  were  established. 
As  soon  as  a  child  was  bom,  it  was  purified  by  the  sacred  horn. 
The  priest  was  present  when  the  child  received  its  name :  imme- 
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diately  after  which  the  infant  was  taken  to  tiie  fire-temple,  irben  the 
priest  poured  water  into  the  rind  of  a  holy  tree,  and  firom  thenoe 
into  the  mouth  <yf  the  child,  at  the  same  time  offering  up  a  prayer. 
At  seven  yean  of  age  the  child  was  confirmed,  after  receiTing 
instruction,  passing  through  certain  ablutions,  and  being  dressed  in 
a  particular  costume,  one.  part  of  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
priest  to  make  with  his  own  hand.  The  zor,  or  "holy  water,"  was 
also  an  important  element  in  these  rites.  Finally,  the  sacred  horn 
was  administered  by  the  priest,  just  in  thQ  manner  of  extreme  unc- 
tion, immediately  before  the  death  of  a  "believer. 
'  Truly  there  is  little  originality  in  the  superstitious  adulterations 
which  have  been  used  to  paralyze  and  corrupt  the  gospel.  There 
were  precisely  the  same  errors  in  doctrine;  the  same  vun  and 
absurd,  but  proud  and  profane,  claims  of  the  priesthood ;  and  nearly 
identical  unmeaning  or  pernicious  rites  were  attached  to  the  form  <^ 
worship.  In  fact,  the  same  round  of  means  was  employed,  under 
the  same  influence,  and  with  the  same  success,  to  corrupt  the  pure 
patriarchal  faith  of  God's  appointment,  as  we  have  seen  operating  to 
tiie  perversion  of  the  gospel :  so  that  the  apparent  paradox  is  per- 
fectly true, — that,  whereas  Popish  superstition  is,  in  respect  of  the 
gospel,  a  novelty,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  only  a  re-cast  of  errors  and 
superstitions  of  a  much  more  ancient  period. 

As  our  conclusions  respecting  the  religion  of  Persia,  and  that  of 
her  more  ancient,  neighbours,  Assyria  and  Babylon,  differ  in  many 
important  particulars  from  those  of  preceding  writers,  whose  investi- 
gations have  been  received  with  great  attention  and  respect,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  altogether  disclaim  a  wish  to  estab- 
lish any  theory  of  my  own,  or  to  introduce  any  novelty  into  this 
very  important  subject.  But  I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  adopt  a  rather  novel  course  in  respect  of  this  inquiry. 
On  this  point  I  will  speak  freely, — though  fully  open  to  correc- 
tion. 

Until  the  recent  discovery  of  the  inscriptions,  our  knowledge  of 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations  was  mainly  derived  from 
Greek  writers.  They,  as  is  perfectly  well  known,  coloured  all  their 
accounts  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own  mythology.  If, 
for  instance,  a  Greek  writer  saw  a  statue  of  an  Assyrian  deity,  or 
heard  an  account  of  a  Persian  religious  ceremonial,  he  would  natu- 
rally give  the  first  the  name  of  the  Greek  deity  who  came  nearest  to 
it  in  attributes  and  character,  and  would  identify  the  second  with 
the  most  similar  rites  to  be  found  in  his  own  religious  system. 
The  consequence  has  been,  therefore,  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  religion  of  the  primitive  eastern  nations  through  a  Gre- 
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ciaii  medhmL  Anditis  only  in  this  way  ihat  we  read  in  Herodotai 
o£  Bhea^  Juno,  and  Mars,  as  if  thi&j  were  Persian  deities,  and  of 
Mylitta  as  the  Babylonian  Vemis;  that  Diodoms  speaks  thus  of 
Japiter,  Bhea,  and  Juno ;  and  that  Xenophon  makes  Gyms  always 
oflfer  his  prayers  to  Jove.  These  names  were  unknown  in  the  east, 
and  are  not  translations,  but  applications  of  tbe  names  of  Greek 
deities  to  those  of  eastern  countries,  on  account  of  some  real,  or  sup- 
posed, resemblance  between  their  respectire  attributes. 

This  has  not  only  led  to  embarrassment  and  confusion:  it  has 
altogether  misrepresented  oriental  religion,  by  putting  it  forth  under 
a  Grecian  form,  and  associated  with  Grecian  names.  If  Greece 
had  been  the  parent  of  these  nations, — ^if  Assyria,  Babylon,  and 
Persia  had  received  their  civilization  and  religion  from  Greece, — 
iinB  would  be  a  correct  course :  but  it  was  quite  otherwise.  These 
nations  flourished  in  civilization,  and  had  their  religious  systems 
matured,  when  Greece  lay  prostrate  in  barbarism.  Grecian  tenets, 
manners,  and  doctrine^  could  by  no  possibility,  therefore,  have 
afilMsted  these  oriental  systems.  All  that  is  Grecian  in  the  accounts 
which  readi  us  of  their  religions  must,  in  consequence,  be  mis- 
leading. 

But  while  all  the  efibrts  to  assimilate  the  religion  of  the  primitive 
eastern  nations  to  a  Grecian  model  must  have  a  pernicious  tendency; 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  more  ancient  fSuth,  and  an  earlier  sacred 
history,  with  which  these  eastern  nations  were  acquainted ;  a  history 
which  brought  down  to  them  the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and 
whidh  stood  associated  with  the  most  wondrous  operations  of  al- 
mighty power;  and  a  fiuth  which  arose  out  of  glorious  and  imme- 
diate revelations  made  by  God  to  man,  and  had  been  impressed  on 
an  their  traditions,  opinions,  habits,  and  history.  Now  I  maintain 
that  while  the  course  which  I  impugn  must  be  injurious,  it  is  equally 
so  to  study  these  religions  without  any  reference  to  man's  primitive 
history,  and  while  ignoring  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the  patriardis; 
as  tiiougih  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia  had  not  derived  their  exist- 
ence, knowledge,  and  religion  from  the  men  who  had  been  congre- 
gated together  at  Babel.  Whatever  defects,  therefore,  may  be  found 
in  the  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  the  religion  of  these  countries, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  an  approximation  to  sound  views  on  this 
important  subject. 

What,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  religion  of  Persia,  as  a 
qrstem?  and  what  were  its  results  on  the  national  mind? 

Like  its  predecessor  and  prototype  in  Assyria,  it  was  the  soul  of 
despotism.  All  that  was  said  on  tlds  subject  at  the  close  of  the  fif& 
diapter  might  be  repeated  here.    The  profane  assumption  of  the 
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sovereign  led  to  the  ioftellectoal  and  moral  debasement  of  the  people, 
as  an  inevitable  result.  Beyond  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
difference  between  the  faith  of  Persia  and  that  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon appears  to  have  arisen  firom  two  opposite  and  conflicting  causes, — 
the  revival  of  primitive  truth,  and  the  introduction  of  monstrous  and 
pernicious  error. 

Here  was  a  clearer  knowledge  of  man,  in  his  true  relation  to  €k>d, 
than  obtained  in  the  more  ancient  nations.  The  primitive  purity 
and  fall  of  man, — Satanic  power  and  malevolence,  with  their  results, 
— the  appointment  of  a  mediator,  and  his  position  in  the  trinity, — 
the  certainty  of  a  future  judgment, — ^the  resurrection,  and  immortal 
life, — all  these  are  prime  articles  of  religious  faith,  of  great  import- 
ance in  any  religious  code ;  and  these,  associated  with  an  immense 
amount  of  primitive  and  paradisiacal  tradition,  were  found  as  recog- 
nised articles  of  faith  among  the  ancient  Persians.  But  then  they 
were  fearfully  neutralized  by  additional  errors.  Itot  only  was  the 
Persian  theology  corrupted,  as  in  Assyria,  by  polytheistic  adultera- 
tion; the  profane  assumption  of  the  priesthood  must  also  have  been 
a  frightful  evil.  It  divested  moral  actions  of  their  proper  character 
and  quality,  by  making  them  entirely  contingent  for  acceptance  on 
the  will  of  the  priest.  The  multiplied  ritual  services,  in  which 
priestly  efficacy  was  the  only  virtue,  would  tend  to  the  same  result, 
and  introduce  many  childish  distinctions,  calculated  to  confound  the 
understanding  and  pervert  the  mind ;  while  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal restoration  to  heavenly  happiness  and  glory,  not  only  of  wicked 
men,  but  even  of  devils,  would  neutralize  the  influence  of  a  future 
judgment,  and  render  that  doctrine  of  little,  if  of  any,  effect. 

The  combined  result  was,  that  in  Persia,  even  more  than  in  As- 
syria and  Babylon,  religion  was  a  royal  and  priestly  monopoly.  The 
people  were  not  taught,  and  scarcely  considered :  every  sacred  rite 
required  the  presence  of  a  Magian  priest ;  and  the  public — save  in 
their  attendance  on  their  fire-temples,  where  they  heard  something 
frequently  of  prayer — ^were  left  to  the  fearful  and  ruinous  influence 
of  moral  putrefaction. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES. 

ALmoucui  oocnpjing  a  small  Country,  and  not  poMeasing  early  Civilization,  the  Greeks 
arose  to  •uperlative  Distinction  in  History — ^The  Geography  of  Greece — ^The  Origin  of 
the  Greeks — ^Pelasgians  and  Hellenes  kindred  Races — Legendary  History — ^The  Argo- 
naotic  Expedition— The  Theban  Legends— The  Trojan  War— The  Return  of  the  Hera- 
cieida — State  of  the  Grecian  States  in  the  Time  of  Lycurgua — ^Division  into  numerous 
independent  Communities — ^Their  Unity  of  Blood,  Manners,  and  Religion — ^The  Politi- 
cal and  CtTil  Institutions  of  Lycurgus — Sparta  subdues  the  Messenians — ^The  State  of 
Athens — ^Prevalent  and  long-continued  Disorder — Solon — ^He  regains  Possession  of 
Salami B — Succeeds  in  the  Sacred  War  against  Cirrha — Fearful  State  of  Societj;— Solon 
invested  with  Supreme  Power — His  Reforming  Measures,  and  new  Political  Constita- 
t4on,  established — ^Pisistratus  obtaius  the  Chief  Authority — ^The  Tyrant  expelled,  and 
Democracy  established,  by  the  Aid  of  Sparta — The  smaller  Grecian  States — ^The  Islands 
and  Colonies — Causes  which  led  to  the  First  Persian  Invasion — It  utterly  fails — ^A 
Se<^nd  prepared,  and  disembarked  at  the  Bay  of  Marathon — Completely  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  under  Miltiades — ^Further  Persian  Preparations  for  the  Conquest  of 
Greece— Suspended  by  the  Death  of  Darius — Xerxes  at  length  determines  on  another 
Invasion — His  immense  Preparations  and  Vast  Army — Checked  at  Thermopylae — His 
Fleet  defeated  at  Artemisium — Athens  destroyed — ^The  Persian  Fleet  ruined  at  Salamis 
— Xerxes  retreats — ^Returns  to  Asia — Mardonius  makes  the  most  flattering  Overtures 
to  the  Athenians — Which  they  nobly  reject — ^Apathy  of  Sparta — Attica  ravaged  a 
Second  "Dme — A  United  Greek  Army  at  length  opposes  the  Foe — The  Persian  Force  is 
annihilated  at  Platea — On  the  same  day  the  Persian  Fleet  is  destroyed  at  Mycale — 
Sooeessfnl  Prosecution  of  the  War,  followed  by  Peace  with  Persia — ^The  Period,  Causes, 
and  Progress  of  Gi*^ciftii  Civilization  and  Advancement — ^Thales — ^Pythagoras— Greece 
attuns  her  Highest  Intellectual  Elevation — Great  Wealth  and  Power  of  Athens — ^First 
Peloponnesian  War — Mischievous  Policy  of  Alcibiades — Second  Peloponnesian  War — 
Bain  of  Athens — Sparta  Tyrannizes  over  the  other  Grecian  States — Restoration  of 
Athens  to  Independence — Xeuophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand — ^Thebes — ^Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas — ^Philip  of  Macedon — His  Improved  Military  Tactics — ^Takes  advantage 
oi  the  Disunion  and  Rivalry  of  the  Greek  States  to  make  himself  Master  of  the  Conn- 
try — ^Alexander  succeeds  his  Father — Prepares  for  the  Invasion  of  Persia — Battle  of 
the  Granicus — ^His  uninterrupted  Success — In  Three  Years  he  extends  his  Sway  from 
the  Me<Uterranean  to  India — ^His  Death — State  of  Greece  during  the  Victorious  Career 
of  Alexander — ^Aggression  of  Sparta  on  Macedon — Repelled — Tumults  on  the  Deatli 
of  Alexander,  repressed  by  Antipate| — Cassander — His  Government — ^Interference  of 
Borne — ^Progress  of  her  Power — Greece  a  Roman  Province. 

In  approaching  the  history  of  Greece  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  a  people  of  the  most  extraordinary  character  and  destiny.  It 
was  not  because  of  early  greatness,  or  ancient  splendour,  that  this 
people  stood  preeminent  among  the  nations  of  the  world:  for,  many 
centuries  after  Assyria,  Egypt  and  Persia  were  possessed  of  wealth, 
power,  luxury,  and  learning,  Greece  was  occupied  by  semi-barbarous 
tribes,  with  very  imperfect  political  institutions,  who  were  strangers 
ev^  to  the  knowledge  of  letters.    Nor  was  it  because  of  the  ex- 
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tended  territory :  for  Greece,  properly  so  called,  is  scarcely  larger 
than  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Yet  with  this  limited  geogra]^y,  and 
with  a  celebrity  of  so  recent  a  date  that  the  national  records  do  not 
afford  materials  for  a  history  of  the  nation  until  the  eightii  century 
before  Christ,  it  had  then  established  a  character  in  the  world,  and 
has  exerted  a  more  potent  influence  on  mankind  at  large  than  any 
other  people. 

Rising  into  prominence  and  power  at  this  late  period  of  the  ancient 
world,  Greece,  in  the  progress  of  five  hundred  years,  accomplished 
all  that  seems  possible  of  attainment  by  giant  intellect  and  culti- 
vated genius.  In  all  the  elegant  arts — architecture,  painting,  stat- 
uary— the  Greeks  distanced  all  their  predecessors,  and  created  a 
school  which  it  has  been  the  glory  of  every  subsequent  age  to  imi- 
tate. Every  branch  of  literature — poetry,  history,  and  the  drama — 
was  carried  to  perfection.  Science,  philosophy,  and  logic  were  culti- 
vated with  equal  success.  And,  what  is  yet  more  strange,  having 
thus  evinced  a  rare  combination  x>f  intellectual  power,  cultivated 
taste,  and  brilliant  genius,  the  sons  of  Greece  successfully  repeDed 
an  invasion  of  their  country,  although  assailed  by  the  united  foices 
of  the  most  mighty  nations  of  the  world ;  and,  having  triumphed  in 
this  effort,  they  went  forth  in  irresistible  martial  power,  and  bowed 
the  world  to  their  will.  Every  nation  that  could  be  rea<^ed  was 
subdued;  and  Grecian  power  ruled,  and  the  Greek  language  and 
manners  pervaded,  the  civilized  world. 

Nor  is  the  waning  glory  of  this  wonderful  people  less  remarkable 
than  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  power.  For,  when  Greece,  in 
her  turn,  fell  before  the  military  might  of  imperial  Rome,  it  was  the 
proud  boast  of  the  conquered,  that  they  imparted  to  their  conquer- 
ors more  advantage  in  the  communication  of  arts  and  elegance, 
literature  and  learning,  than  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  martial 
honours  or  territorial  aggrandizement  by  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus  Greece,  as  she  fell  into  ruin  and  obscurity,  enlightened 
and  elevated  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
Greece  in  respect  of  its  northern  boundary ;  some  writers  including, 
and  others  excluding,  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  owned  the  same  origin  as  the  Greeks ;  were  of  sim- 
ilar manners,  language,  and  religion ;  yet,  in  the  progress  of  ages, 
they  became  so  alienated  from  the  great  body  of  the  Greek  nation, 
that  our  best  writers  agree  in  describing  Greece  Proper  as  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Olympus,  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains,  whidi 
divide  it  from  Macedonia. 

Greece,  so  limited,  extends  from  north  to  south  about  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  miles;  aad  its  greatest  breadth,  firom  the  western  coast  of 
Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica^  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
Thiscountry  is  about  half  the  size  of  England, — a  geographical  com- 
pass by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  martial  power  of  the  people, 
or  to  ttie  influence  which  they  exerted  on  the  world. 

As  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  this  territory, 
it  may  be  first  observed  that  it  was  naturally  divided  into  two  parts 
fay  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  That  part  wUch  lay  below  this  neck 
d  land  was  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus,  and  recently  the 
Morea ;  and  that  beyond,  on  the  continent,  contained  Attica,  Boeo- 
tia,  Phods,  iBtolia,  and  Acamania. 

The  Peloponnesus — so  called  in  honour  of  Pelops— forms  the 
southern  region  of  Greece.  It  is  a  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the 
sea^  excepting  where  it  is  joined  to  the  main-land  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  It  has  in  its  centre  the  far-famed  Arcadicwof  poetical  tra- 
dition. '  This  is  an  elevated  and  hilly  district,  its  highest  peak  being 
Moimt  Gyllene.  It  is  an  excellent  pasture- country,  and  in  its  gen- 
eral features  greatly  resembles  Switzerland ;  while  its  inhabitants 
as  strikingly  exhibit  the  Swiss  character, — being  equally  fond  of 
liberty  and  money.  The  god  Pan  is  said  to  have  resided  here,  and 
to  have  invented  the  flute  with  seven  reeds.  Here  he  was  worship- 
ped, and  delivered  oracles.  Around  Arcadia  were  seven  other 
districts,  or  territories,  all  of  which  were  well  watered  by  streams 
that  descended  firom  its  highlands. 

Of  these,  Corinth  lay  immediately  in  the  Isthmus,  having  a 
harbour  on  each  side.  It  was  thus  possessed  of  immense  maritime 
advantages,  and  facilities  for  commerce  perhaps  equal  to  any  port  of 
the  world.  To  the  south  of  Corinth  lay  Ajrgolis,  so  named  firom 
Argos,  its  chief  town.  Here  stood  Tiryns,  whence  Hercules  depart- 
ed to  begin  his  labours ;  and  Mycense,  the  city  of  Agamemnon ; 
Nemea,  celebrated  for  its  games  in  honour  of  Neptune;  and  Nau- 
pli%  now  the  celebrated  Itapoli  di  Romania.  To  the  southwest  of 
Argolis  lay  Laconia, — a  country  rough  and  mountainous,  watered 
by  the  Eurotas,  on  whose  banks  arose  the  celebrated  Sparta ;  yet, 
althou^  this  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Greece,  its  site  can- 
not now  be  identified. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  Laconia  was  Messenia.  Pylos,  one  of 
the  dties  claiming  to  have  given  birth  to  Nestor,  was  situated  in 
this  district  Elis,  the  Holy  Land  of  Greece,  lay  immediately  to 
liie  north  of  Messenia.  There  rolled  the  Alpheus,  on  whose  banks 
the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated :  and  here  stood  Olympia,  with 
its  ^orious  temple,  and  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  masterpiece 
of  Phidias.    Temples  to  Jupiter  and  Lueina  also  adorned  the  neigh- 
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bourhood.  On  this  spot  Pausanias  ooimted  two  hmidred  and 
statues;  and  in  the  days  of  Pliny  they  had  increased  to  three  thou- 
sand,— and  all  these  the  work  of  eminent  artists.  What  are  all  our 
mudeums,  and  collections  of  statuary,  compared  to  Uiis?  To  the 
northeast  of  Elis  we  find  Achaia,  watered  by  the  monntain-streams 
from  Arcadia;  and  betwe^i  this  and  Corinth  lay  the  anci«it  city  and 
small  territory  of  Sicyon. 

From  this  rapid  glance  at  the  Peloponnesus,  we  turn  to  notice  that 
part  of  Greece  which  is  situated  beyond  the  Corinthian  Isthmus. 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  lay  Attica;  its  form  was  nearly  tri- 
angular. This  has  generally  been,  regarded  as  the  most  beaotifnl 
part  of  Greece,  although  the  soil  was  by  no  means  remarkably  fruit- 
ful. Athens,  the  city  of  Pallas,  the  centre  of  Grecian  civiliaatioD, 
learning,  nnd  refinement,  was  the  capital  of  the  district  On  the 
top  of  a  hill  clo^  to  the  city,  stood  the  Acropolis,  which  in  the  days 
of  her  glory  was  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  architectui^. 

To  the  northwest  of  Attica  lay  Bceotia  and  Phocis,  separated 
fix>m  Thcssaly  by  the  mountain  range  of  (Eta^  through  which  the 
fiamous  Pass  of  Thermopylse  alone  afforded  easy  communication. 
The  renowned  Parnassus  divided  Boeotia  from  Phocis.  Delphi, 
noted  for  its  oracle  of  Apollo,  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Parnassus. 
Here  excellent  pieces  of  statuary  were  exhibited  in  countless  num- 
ber; and  the  contents  of  treasuries,  received  from  neighbouring 
princes  and  kings,  astonished  the  beholder.  Here,  also,  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Council,  the  first  maxims  of  law  were  taught,  and  the 
principles  of  policy  laid  down  and  matured.  The  Pythian  Games, 
surpassed  only  by  the  Olympic,  were  celebrated  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  here,  above  all,  the  Castalian  Fountain  poured  forth  her 
streams  sacred  to  the  Muses. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  Thessaly  in  this 
sketch,  but  on  account  of  some  very  ancient  recollections.  lolcos, 
whence  the  Argonauts  sailed,  was  in  this  province.  This  was  also 
the  country  of  Achilles.  To  the  west  of  Thessaly  we  find  iEtolia 
and  Acamania. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  geography  of  Greece,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  proceeding  to  trace  its  history,  to  notice  its  early  inhab- 
itants, and,  if  possible,  discover  its  primitive  settlers.  Without 
presuming  to  speak  positively  on  a  subject  so  full  of  diflSculty,  we 
may  venture  to  observe  that  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
the  general  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  this  portion  of 
the  world  was  occupied  by  Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  the  arkite  patri- 
arch, and  afterward  principally  by  the  family  of  his  son  Elishah. 
As  it  is  not  intended  to  maintain  this  opinion  at  length,  it  will  be 
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snfBcient  to  observe  in  support  of  it,  that  eontinental  Greece  was 
origbally  called  Ionia,  which  term  our  best  scholars  have  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  Javan ;  with  which,  they  con- 
tend, it  nearly  agreed,  according  to  ancient  Greek  pronunciation.  It 
is  also  a  cmious  fact,  corroborative  of  this  opinion,  that  the  Septua- 
gint  Version  of  Holy  Scripture  always  renders  the  Hebrew  term  71*1 
Javan  by  the  word  **  Greece."  This  fact  not  only  proves  the  origin 
generally  attributed  to  the  Greeks  by  the  learned,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ :  it  does  more :  for,  inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  generally  to  substitute  the  name  of  any  other  country  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  consistency  of  the  sacred  writer,  (as,  for 
instance,  in  an  important  passage  in  Daniel  viii,  21,)  so  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  text  itself  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

This  is  also  the  case  in  respect  of  Elishah ;  for  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
tiie  "  isles  of  Elishah  "  in  such  a  connexion  as  almost  certainly  to  fix 
the  designation  upon  the  Greek  islands.  In  conformity  with  this 
evidence,  the  peninsula  and  isles  of  Greece  have  been  regarded  as 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Elishah,  while  Tiras  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  father  of  the  Thracians. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  conjectures,  it  appears 
to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  considerably  more  than  a  thousand 
years  elapsed  from  the  first  occupation  of  Greece  to  the  time  when 
we  obtain  materials  for  a  history  of  its  inhabitants.  It  cannot,  then, 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  it  has  been  found  utterly  impossible  to 
trace  up,  by  any  satisfactory  historical  induction,  to  any  particular 
primitive  root,  the  people  who  are  the  subject  of  Grecian  history. 

There  is,  however,  one  question,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Gre- 
cian history,  which  must  be  noticed  and  disposed  of,  before  we 
fidrly  enter  on  the  subject.  The  earliest  occupants  of  the  country 
are  always  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  Pelasgians ;  while  the 
great  body  of  the  Greek  nation  in  historical  times  are  called  Hel- 
lenes. The  debatable  points  are, — Whether  these  were  different 
tribes  speaking  different  languages,  or  in  their  origin  essentially  the 
aame  people? — and,  secondly.  By  what  means,  or  in  what  manner, 
cBd  tlie  Hellenes  ultimately  acquire  universal  ascendency  in  Greece? 
On  these  subjects  the  learned  have  been  long  dirided,  nor  can  it  yet 
be  laid  that  tibe  question  is  settled.  While  such  men  as  Professor 
Wacbsmuth  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  advocate  one  view  of  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Grote  the  opposite,  it  becomes  is  to  express  ourselves  wiUi 
great  diffidence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  conriction,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  we  fully  agree  with  the  first-mentioned  authors, 
tiiai  the  Pelasgians  and  Hellenes  were  originally  the  same  people. 

The  general  prevalence  of  the  Pelasgic  people,  or  rather  the 
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Pelasgic  name,  seems  a  fiiet  constantly  admitted  by  ancMot  writara- 
"All  are  pretty  well  agreed,"  observes  Strabo,  "timt  the  Pelasgians 
were  an  ancient  race  which  prevailed  thron^oot  all  Greece,  and 
especially  by  the  side  of  the  iBolians  in  Theasaly." — ThirlwalTs 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii,  sect.  4.  This  statement  must  not^  indeed, 
be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  the  existence  of  other  and  distinct 
tribes  in  ancient  Greece ; — ^for  Strabo,  as  well  as  Herodotus  and 
Thucy  dides,  speaks  of  several  of  these ; — ^but  it  clearly  shows  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  the  most  powerful  and  widely-diffused  people  of 
Greece,  whose  language  and  manners  gave  a  character  to  the  whole 
country.  Traces  of  their  residence  have,  indeed,  been  distinctly 
found  in  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Boeotia,  Attica^  and  the  Peloponnens, — 
especially  in'Argolis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia. 

With  respect  to  the  Hellenes,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
originated  from  Hellen,  who  is  sometimes  called  *'  die  son  of  Zens^'^ 
but  is  generally  regarded  as  the  immediate  descendant  e£  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  although  he  is  often  mentioned  as  the  brother  of  tibe 
Grecian  hero  of  the  Deluge.  But  whether  such  a  person  as  Hdkft 
ever  existed,  except  in  mythological  Ssible,  or  not,  it  is  a  settled  mat* 
ter  that  no  historical  researches  can  carry  up  the  Hellenic  kibe  or 
people  to  this  individual.  Historically  we  only  know  the  Helleiiei 
as  deriving  their  name  and  character  from  a  people,  or  tribe,  wfaioh 
anciently  resided  in  Epirus.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  tribes  bearii^ 
this  name,  resident  near  Dodona,  who  were  probably  nearly  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  ancient  Pelasgians.  Mr.  Grote,  indeed, 
joins  his  weighty  judgment  with  that  of  preceding  writers,  in  decid- 
ing, upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus  which  refers  to 
the  language  of  the  Pelasgians,  that  they  were  essentially  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Hellenes.  We  think  Dr.  Thirlwall's  statement 
remains  in  all  its  strength,  notwithstanding  this  objection ;  (Thirl- 
walPs  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  60,)  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  general 
current  of  evidence  naturally  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Pelasgians 
and  Hellenes  were  kindred  races. 

By  what  means,  then,  or  in  what  manner,  was  that  great  change 
effected  which  spread  the  Hellenic  name  and  influence  so  generally 
over  Greece  ?  One  point  is  clear :  it  is  undoubted,  that "  the  pecul- 
iar stamp  which  distinguished  the  Greeks  from  every  other  nation 
on  the  earth,  was  impressed  on  them  by  the  little  tribe  which  first 
introduced  among  them  the  name  of  Hellenes." —  ThirlwalVs  Greece, 
vol.  i,  p.  97.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  this 
learned  writer,  that  this  change  "  was  not  effected  simply  by  the 
conquests  or  migrations  of  this  new  people." — ThirlwalVs  Greece, 
vol.  i,  p.  97.    The  alternative  inference  appears  inevitable, — that 
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4he  Hellenie  asoendency  was  thit  which  a  highly  martial  caste, 
raised  by  llieir  daring  energy  above  the  need  of  labour,  impatient  of 
repose,  and  eager  for  warlike  adventures,  obtained  over  a  weaker, 
but  perhaps  an  equally  civilized,  people. 

The  late  era  at  which  Greece  appears  before  us  as  a  subject  of 
history,  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  length  and  grandeur 
of  what  may  be  called  '*  the  traditional  period."  The  greatest  labour 
and  learmng  have  been  expended  on  this  topic ;  but  they  have  failed 
alike  to  elicit  with  any  certainty  the  exact  chronology,  and  the  pre> 
cise  historical  character,  of  the  important  events  which  are  supposed 
to  have  transpired  during  the  thousand  years  which  elapsed  prior 
to  SOO  B.  C.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  mention  the  princi- 
pal of  these  occurrences. 

The  Argonautic  Expedition  may  be  referred  to  as  the  firsts  in 
order  of  time,  of  these  notable  events.  If  from  the  immense  mass 
of  poetry  and  legend,  bearing  on  this  subject,  anything  definite  can 
be  infeired,  it  may  be  supposed  that  about  1300  B.  C.  Jason,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  having  collected  together  a  number  of  the  most 
chivalisQus  spirits  of  Greece,  sailed  on  an  expedition,  partly  com- 
mercial and  partly  martial,  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea;  and, 
having  fought,  conqu#red,  and  plundered,  on  their  return  home  they 
planted  a  colony  at  Colchis,  carrying  with  them  a  princess  of  the 
eoontiy  which  tiiey  had  invaded.  (See  Appendix,  note  55.) 

The  Theban  legends  may  also  be  adduced,  as  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. As  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  subject  of  these  arose  out  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Phenician  or  Asiatic  worship  into  Theb^  by 
Cadmus.  But  it  involved  the  singular  and  melancholy  &t6  of  QSdi- 
pos,  a  prokacted  war,  ending  in  the  capture  of  Thebes,  and  the  con- 
sequent isolation  of  this  district,  in  sympathy  and  interest,  from  the. 
general  concerns  of  Greece.  (See  Appendix,  note  56.) 

The  Trojan  war  may  be  noted  next  in  order.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  was  ever  such  an  extended  account,  given  to  the 
world  with  such  exquisite  and  unsuspecting  simplicity,  and  so  gen* 
erally  regairieA  as  actual  history,  without  any  independent  evidence 
of  it8  historical  e»stence,  as  that  which  we  find  in  the  Homeric  epic. 
Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Grote  conjectures,  such  an  effort  as  that  of  Homer 
would  never  have  come  into  existence  in  an  age  in  which  historical 
reeorda  existed.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  unquestionable  &ct^ 
that  the  narrative  of  Homer  was  currently  received  and  reverentially 
dierished  throughout  Greece ;  and  it  is  equally  clew  that  all  which 
ean  be  said  respecting  even  the  basis  of  the  story,  (omitting  all  the 
dramatic  machinery  of  gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes,)  is  that  it  is 
But  then,  as  an  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  observes, 
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"  As  the  possibility  cannot  bo  denied,  neither  can  the  reali^  of  it  be« 
a£Bnned."  (See  Appendix,  note  57.) 

A  further  referenoe  to  Grecian  legend  is  necessuy,  because  it 
both  relates  to  an  important  revolution  in  the  goyemment  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  great  degree  accounts  for  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful Greek  colonies  wUch,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hisfcoiioal 
period,  we  find  established  in  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
legend,  or  series  of  legends,  relates  to  the  descendants  of  Hercules. 
AAer  the  death  of  this  hero,  his  children  were  driven  from  Pelopon- 
nesus,  and  found  refuge  at  Athens ;  and  their  descendants,  after 
many  ineffectual  efforts,  succeeded,  in  connexion  witfi  a  powerful 
army  of  Dorians,  in  subduing  the  peninsula.  In  consequence  of 
this  irruption,  numerous  bodies,  led  by  those  who  had  previously 
plbssessed  power  and  distinction,  emigrated,  and  formed  Greek  colo- 
nies in  various  islands,  and  in  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  (See 
Appendix,  note  58.) 

Passing  over  the  legendary  period  of  Grecian  annals  without 
further  notice,  we  enter  upon  the  times  when  this  wonderful  people 
stand  before  our  view  in  the  light  of  history ;  and  select,  /or  the 
commencement  of  our  research,  the  era  when  Lycurgus  introduced 
his  scheme  of  legislation  into  Sparta.  This  occurred,  according  to 
Thucydides,  B.  G.  817.  At  thiS'  time  Amaziah  reigned  in  Judah 
and  Jeroboam  II.  in  Israel,  it  being  just  one  year  before  the  death 
of  Elisha  the  prophet. 

In  endeavouring  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  position  of 
Greece  at  this  time  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  chapter,  our  att^- 
tion  must  be  directed  to  two  or  three  particulars.  We  find  Greece, 
unlike  every  other  ancient  nation,  not  only  without  any  political  unity 
and  national  sovereignty,  but  actually  divided  into  just  as  many  firee 
states  as  it  had  cities.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  some  districts  the 
most  powerful  city  held  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  smaller  ones, 
which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ''hegemony:"  but  this  extended 
only  so  far  as  to  merge  the  foreign  political  relations  of  the  minor 
places  in  those  of  the  capital;  so  that  the  whole  district,  in  all 
peaceful  treaties  and  warlike  measures,  would  act  together,  it  did 
not  allow  the  principal  city,  however  powerful,  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  several  minor  civil  communities. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  people  was  the  character  of  the 
union  which  subsisted  throughout  the  entire  nation.  This  was 
maintained,  first,  by  the  common  bond  of  nationality.  The  whole 
Hellenic  race  regarded  themselves,  however  subdivided,  as  one 
people.  A  family  feeling  pervaded  the  entire  extent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  induced  a  mutual  fraternal  recognition  among  aU  its 
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«membenL  This  union  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  Games.  All  these — which  main- 
tained a  powerful  influenee  on  the  public  mind,  not  only  throughout 
Greece,  but  in  all  neighbouring  countries,  for  many  centuries — were 
greatly  conservatiye  of  Ghrecian  unity.  At  these  games,  although 
strangers  might  be  spectators,  none  but  Hellenes  could  enter  the 
lists,  as  candidates  for  the  prize.  As  this  privilege  was  highly 
Talued,  the  limitation  was  greatly  conducive  to  the  unity  of  nationsd 
feeling  and  regard. 

But^  after  all,  the  great  secret  of  the  identity  subsisting  between 
the  numerous  cities  and  clans  of  Greece  lay  in  her  religious  institu- 
tions. Apart  from  their  common  object,  as  mere  festivals,  the 
games  above  mentioned,  to  some  extent,  partook  of  a  religious 
character,  and  in  this  respect  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  mind.  This  was,  however,  but  a  single  and  comparatively 
unimportant  element.  The  Hellenes  everywhere  worshipped  the 
same  gods,  held  their  sacrificial  services  in  common,  and  regarded 
themselves,  through  their  heroes,  as  descended  from  these  deities. 
The  intensity  of  the  unity  of  feeling  thus  produced  cannot  be 
exhibited  more  forcibly  than  was  done  by  the  Athenians.  When, 
their  city  lay  in  ruins,  and  they,  and  their  wives  and  children,  found 
refuge  only  on  board  their  ships,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Salamis ;  at  the- 
time  they  were  deserted  by  the  Spartans,  and  received  the  most 
tempting  overtures  from  Persia,  the  principal  reason  set  forth  by 
them  for  their  noble  conduct  is  thus  stated  by  their  envoys  to  Lace-. 
cbemon:  "We,  however,  though  deserted  and  betrayed  by  the- 
Greeks,  haye  steadily  refused  all  his  offers,  [those  of  the  king  o£ 
Persia^]  through  reverence  for  the  Grecian  Jupiter" — Herodotus^ 
lib.  ix,  cap.  7. 

The  success  of  the  Heracleids,  by  means  of  their  Dorian  auxiliaries,, 
established  that  people  as  a  ruling  caste,  and  reduced  the  greater 
portion  of  the  former  inhabitants  to  slavery.  But  this  victorious 
aggression,  instead  gf  introducing  strength  and  consolidation  into* 
die  country,  caused  disunion  and  weakness.  The  unequal  distribu^ 
tion  of  property  produced  domestic  quarrels,  while  the  unsettled 
state  of  affiiiirs  at  home  embroiled  the  state  in  a  tedious  and  harass- 
ing war  with  the  Argives.  This  condition  of  things  continued,  sub- 
ject to  TaiiouB  fluctuations  and  changes,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
yeva^'when,  at  length,  a  man  arose  into  influence  and  power,  whose 
gepiufl  moulded  the  institutions  of  Spabta  into  a  permanent  form, 
sod  rendered  that  state,  small  as  it  was  in  geographical  extent,  one 
of  ibe  most  powerful  of  its  day. 

jtt  had  long  been  the  custom  in  Sparta  for  two  kings  to  reign  at 
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the  same  time,  with  conjoint  power.  This  ori^ated,  according  to 
Pansanias,  in  the  accession  of  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemns,  Bniys- 
thenes  and  Produs,  and  continued,  notwithstanding  the  mutaal 
jealousy  and  suspicion  inseparable  from  a  diardiy,  through  thirty 
princes  of  the  former  line  and  twenty-seyen  of  the  latter.  In  the 
early  part  of  these  dynasties,  struggles  were  frequent  betwe^  the 
kings  and  the  people.  In  one  of  these  a  sovereign  was  killed :  his 
son,  succeeding  to  the  throne,  soon  after  died,  and  was  followed  by 
his  brother  Lycurgus.  But  this  prince,  discovering  that  his  brother's 
widow  was  pregnant,  held  the  supreme  authority  in  trust,  until  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  which  proving  to  be  a  son,  he  presented  the  child 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  city  as  their  king,  and  exercised  dominion 
only  in  his  name  as  regent.  Notwithstanding  this  nobility  of  con- 
duct, the  mother  of  the  infant  prince,  and  her  brother,  having  thrown 
out  suspicions  respecting  the  intentions  of  Lycurgus,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  a  while  from  Sparta,  and  travelled  into  Crete  and 
other  lands,  observing  their  institutions,  and  forming  his  opinion  as 
to  the  best  political  basis  for  the  constitution  of  his  own  country. 

The  absence  of  Lycurgus  was  severely  felt  at  Sparta.  Those 
who  were  invented  with  authority  evidently  lacked  the  power  to 
maintain  it;  difficulty  and  danger  beset  the  state  on  every  side.  In 
this  emergency,  earnest  and  importunate  entreaties  were  sent  to 
Lycurgus  to  hasten  his  return.  He  complied,  and,  on  arriving  at 
home,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  parties,  since  he  was  regarded 
as  the  only  man  able  to  heal  the  disorders  which  prevailed.  He 
undertook  the  task :  but,  perceiving  the  magnitude  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  made  use  of  every  precaution.  In  the  first  place,  he 
obtained  the  unambiguous  approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  for 
his  measures.  He  then  secured  the  aid  of  a  number  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Sparta,  who  engaged,  if  necessary,  to  support  him  with 
their  arms. 

These  precautions  taken,  Lycurgus  introduced  his  new  system 
of  government  and  polity.  Our  sketch  of  this  system  must  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

As  a  political  code,  it  was,  in  the  most  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a 
mixed  government.  The  monarchical  principle  was  maintained,  but 
in  a  weak  form ;  as  the  rule  of  two  contemporaneous  kings,  reigning 
with  joint  power,  was  continued.  The  aristocracy  was  represented 
by  a  senate  of  twenty- eight  persons ;  while  every  Spartan  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  of  unblemished  character,  had  a  voice  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  In  addition  to  this,  the  commons  were 
represented  by  the  Ephori.  These  corresponded  to  the  tribunes 
among  the  Romans.    At  first  they  appear  to  have  been  appointed 
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as  minor  ofiScers  connected  with  police  and  courts  pf  law.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  di\'ided  and  enfeebled  condition  of  the 
monarchy,  these  gradually  assumed  a  censorial,  inquisitorial,  and 
judicial  power,  which  enabled  them  frequently  to  overawe  and  con- 
trol both  the  kings  and  the  senate. 

This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  government  was,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  least  of  the  innovations  of  Lycurgus.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important  measures  which  are  ascribed  to  him. 
He  ordered  an  equal  partition  of  the  land  among  all  the  citizens ; 
so  that  those  who  had  been  rich  had  to  divide  their  landed  property 
with  the  poor.  The  entire  territory  of  Sparta  was  partitioned  into 
nine  thousand  lots,  and  the  rest  of  Laconia  into  thirty  thousand, — 
the  number  of  their  respective  citizens.  Having  succeeded  thus  far, 
the  lawgiver  proceeded  to  enforce  an  equal  division  of  all  movable 
property.  Finding  this  measure  to  be  impracticable,  he  assailed 
distinctions  of  rank  and  the  indulgence  of  luxury  by  more  indirect 
means.  Gold  and  silver  currency  was  prohibited,  and  an  iron  coin 
substituted,  of  such  small  value  that,  to  lay  up  ten  mincB,  (about 
£32  58.  sterling,)  a  whole  room  was  required;  and  a  yoke  of  oxen 
necessary  to  remove  it.  This  alteration  cut  up  avarice  and  luxury 
by  the  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  isolated  Sparta  from  the  rest  of 
Greece,  and  in  great  measure  interdicted  commercial  intercourse; 
for  this  money  would  not  pass  current  out  of  Sparta.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  greatest  simplicity  in  all  the  houses,  furniture,  and 
manner  of  living. 

These  statements  of  Plutarch  must,  however,  be  taken  as  exhibit- 
ing the  general  character  of  Spirtan  policy  and  practice,  rather  than 
the  measures  which  were  introduced,  and  fully  carried  into  effect,  by 
the  personal  exertions  of  the  lawgiver.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
days  of  Lycurgus,  the  whole  of  Laconia  was  not  subject  to  Lace- 
daemonian rule ;  and  it  is  open  to  serious  doubt,  whether  an  equal 
division  of  land  was  ever  fully  effected,  even  in  Sparta  itself  As 
early  as  B.C.  600,  we  hear  complaints  made  respecting  the  influence 
of  wealth,  and  the  degradation  of  the  poor,  even  in  the  capital. 

A  further  arrangement  of  this  legislator  was  the  establishment  of 
public  tables,  where  all  were  required  to  eat  in  common.  The  rich 
offered  great  opposition  to  this  reguktion;  but  it  was  notwithstand- 
ing carried  into  effect.  To  it  Lycurgus  added  a  public  arrangement 
for  the  education  of  youth.  All  children  were,  according  to  his 
institutions,  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  state,  and  treated 
accordingly.  Yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  men  were 
trained  to  this  practice,  and  dmed  on  plain  fare,  their  wives  at  h<Mn6 
not  unfrcquently  maintained  a  luxurious  establishment! 
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The  result  of  all  ihese  measares  wu  to  make  the  Spartaa'ataie 
thmroQ^j  martial  in  its  ohaneter.  The  city  waa  Gke  a  great 
eamp :  every  man  waa  a  soldier;  bo£ly  atrength  and  mental  yng/jm 
were  chiefly  priied,  aa  they  rendered  the  man  a  more  efBcteni  war* 
rior.  It  w^  be  seen  that  these  laws  could  not  be  made  operative  oo 
the  whole  population.  Husbandly  and  tillage  handicraft  arts  and 
menial  semce,  necessarily  require  a  laige  proportion  of  eveiy  peo* 
pie.  To  provide  for  these  without  diverting  the  S^wrtan  dtiaen 
from  his  martial  exercises,  a  system  of  whdenle  slaveiy  waa  estab- 
lished. The  victims  of  this  oppression  were  called  Hdota.  It 
aeems  they  were  originally  captives  taken  in  war,  whose  poeterity 
were  ever  afterward  doomed  to  this  cruel  bondage ;  wlule  further 
conquests  increased  their  number. 

The  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycuigus  were  not  ffvea  in  a  written 
code,  but  reduced  to  short  sentences  like  proverb^  called  ^^rpoi, 
rhetrai.  All  these  were  confirmed  by  the  orade  of  Delphi,  and 
committed  to  memory  by  the  people. 

The  first  important  war  in  which  the  Spartans  were  engaged  was 
with  then:  nei^bours  the  Messenians.  After  a  very  protn^ted 
struggle,  this  contest  terminated  in  the  subjection  of  that  territory 
to  the  Spartan  dominion;  but  the  sacrifices  and  efibrts  put  £>rth  to 
attain  this  end  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the  victors  jfor  a  con- 
siderable period. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  Athens.  The 
political  history  of  this  state  may  be  carried  back  to  the  time  of 
Theseus.  Among  his  successors  the  most  eminent  were  Mnesthens, 
who  fell  before  Troy,  and  Codrus,*  whose  geiterous  devotion  (as 
already  stated)  led  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  this  change,  thirteen  archons  of  the  royal  family  ruled  in 
succession.  From  the  year  B.  G.  752,  the  archons  were  chosen  every 
ten  years  from  the  family  of  Qodrus.  There  were  seven  of  these, 
reaching  to  the  year  B.  C.  682.  !Nine  annual  archons  were  then 
elected  by  the  nobility.  All  these  changes,  however,  did  but  little 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  state.  The  people  were  reduced 
to  a  miserable  condition.  The  equestrian  order, — so  called  finom 
their  fighting  on  horseback, — ^having,  in  the  infancy  of  martial  tac- 
tics, infinite  advantage  over  a  rabble  on  foot,  secured  to  themselTCS 
all  authority,  civil,  religious,  and  militaiy.  The  ancient  laws,  being 
few  and  simple,  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age: 
consequently  much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistoites, 
who  too  frequently  decided  according  to  their  class-interests  oi 
prejudices. 

in  these  circumstances  the  very  firamework  of  society  was  shaken. 
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and  Athens  seemed  to  tremble  on  the  brink  of  rain.  To  avert  this 
'calamity,  Draco,  the  archon,  was  selected  to  prepare  a  system  of 
laws  for  the  reformation  of  the  state.  He  nndertook  the  task,  bat 
supplied  a  code  of  such  imexampled  severity  that  it  was  said  to 
have  been  written  in  letters  of  blood.  Death  was  the  punishment 
for  idleness,  as  well  as  for  murder.  At  first  these  penalties  were 
enforced,  but  they  gradually  sunk  into  disuse ;  and  the  legislator 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  j^gina,  where  he  died. 

This  unsuccessful  effort  was  followed  by  a  series  of  disorders  and 
crimes,  until  at  length  a  legislator  arose,  who  by  his  brilliant  genius 
and  wisdom  introduced  an  efficient  measure  of  social  and  political 
reform.  Solon  was  of  purest  heroic  blood,  and  possessed  a  moderate 
fortune.  -  In  his  earlier  years,  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  his 
father,  he  found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits,  by 
which  means  he  added  to  his  substance  and  his  knowledge.  The 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  his  habit,  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
custom  of  the  times,  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  simple  verse, 
made  him  known  throughout  Greece ;  and  he  was  classed  with  other 
six,  as  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men.     (See  Appendix,  note  59.) 

The  first  political  event  of  importance  in  which  Solon  engaged 
was  the  recovery  of  the  Isle  of  Salamis.  Megara  had  long  success- 
folly  disputed  with  Athens  the  possession  of  this  island ;  and  her 
citizens  had  actually  established  themselves  upon  it;  while  the 
Athenians  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  struggle,  ahd  felt  so  annoyed 
at  the  result,  that  they  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to  any  one 
who  should  propose  any  further  effort  for  its  recovery. 

Solon  determined  to  remove  this  dishonour  from  his  country.  To 
effect  this  object,  he  composed  an  earnest  poetic  address ;  and,  feign- 
ing a  state  of  ecstatic  excitement,  he  rushed  into  the  agora,  and, 
taking  his  stand  on  the  stone  usually  occupied  by  the  official  herald, 
he  recited  his  elegiac  address  to  the  surrounding  crowd  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Salamis.  He  so  fully  succeeded  in  this  attempt  that  they 
rescinded  the  prohibitory  law,  determined  to  renew  the  war,  and 
idtrasted  Solon  with  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  He  accepted 
the  command,  and  conducted  the  invasion  with  so  much  prudence 
and  valour,  tluit  he  restored  that  important  island  to  the  government 
of  Athens. 

Another  circumstance,  which  occurred  soon  after,  greatly  added 
to  the  reputation  of  Solon,  and  secured  to  him  countenance  and 
support  the  most  important,  in  respect  of  his  future  career.  Girrha 
was  a  small  seaport  in  the  Oulf  of  Corinth,  offering  ready  access  to 
Delphi.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  obtained  enormous  riches  by 
levying  exorbitant  tolls  on  the  passengers  who  landed  there  on  their 
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va;  to  ttie  temple.  Tliis  nas  felt  to  be  a  national  grievance;  and 
Solon  not  only  mofod  the  Amphictyonic  Conncil  to  insist  on  the 
removal  of  the  evil,  (eee  Appendu:,  note  60,)  but,  wUen  the  Cirrhae- 
ana  refused  to  reform  the  abuse  at  his  instance,  a  band  of  Athenians 
accompanied  a  jo'mt  force  of  Thessalians  and  Sicyontans.  and,  .ifter 
a  Sacred  War  of  two  years'  dmation,  accomplished  the  desired 
object  by  completely  subduing  and  destroying  the  town,  except  just 
what  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  suitable  landing  place;  aiid  dedi- 
cated the  whole  plain,  from  the  sea  to  the  temple,  to  the  Delphian 
god. 

While,  however,  Solon  saw  his  efforts  crowned  with  anccesa  in 
these  external  measures,  he  found  the  internal  condition  of  the 
country  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  which  tbreateneii  to  isaue  in  a 
frightful  disruption  of  all  society.  The  people  of  Attica  were 
divided  into  three  factions :  the  Pedieis,  or  "  men  of  the  plain," 
comprising  Athens,  EleusiB,  and  the  neighbouring  territory ;  among 
whom  were  the  richest  and  noblest  lamiliea  of  the  land;  the  Diak- 
rii,  the  mountaineers  in  the  north  and  east,  who  were  very  poor; 
and  the  PuralU,  whose  means  and  social  position  were  intermediate. 
Amon^  these  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  long- continued  class- 
struggle.  But  thi.s  was  greatly  aggravated  by  a  still  more  fearful 
evil, — 3  general  outburst  of  feeling  of  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
arising  out  of  deep  misery,  acted  upon  by  great  oppression.  The 
rich  had  hitherto  dictated  the  laws :  these  were  partial  and  unjust. 
The  needy  man  borrowed  money  on  the  security,  not  merely  of  his 
substance,  but  also  of  his  own  body.  Kay,  more:  not  only  might 
.the  insolvent  debtor  be  sold  to  pay  hia  debts,  but  even  hia  minor 
Jions,  unmarried  daughters,  and  sisters  also,  might  be  sold  with  him. 
]k  this  manner  great  numbers  had  been  redoced  from  freedom  to 
■lavery ;  some  had  been  sold  for  exportation ;  and  others  had  main- 
tuned  their  own  liberty  by  the  sale  of  their  children. 

It  was  when  Solon  had  by  lus  talents  and  int^^ty  commended 
Jumself  to  all  classes,  as  posaesaing  every  reqniaite  for  a  great 
reformer,  that  this  mutinous  feeling  had  r^dbod  its  height.  This 
so  alarmed  the  rich,  that  although  it  waa  ^own  he  had  »ever4? 
nondemned  their  cruelty  in  hia  poems,  they  consented  that  he  sboold 
be  invested  with  supreme  power,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  thus  COB- 
serve  the  state,  and  relieve  them  from  the  impending  daagor.  'He 
Wfts  therefore  ^ipointed  archon,  nominally  aa  the  colleague  of  Fhilom- 
brotus,  but  with  autliority  substantially  dictatorial. 
,  Solon  began  his  reforms  by  a  measure  which  satisfied  neither  the 
rich  nor  the  poor.  In  his  first  effort  he  cancelled  at  once  all  those 
ooBtractH  in  which  the  debtor  bad  borrowed  on  the  security  eith«r  of 
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Ids  person  or  of  his  land ;  forbade  all  ftiture  loans  or  contracts  in 
wfaidbi  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  pledged  as  security ;  and  de- 
prived the  creditor  of  all  further  power  to  imprison,  or  enslave,  or 
extort  work  from  his  debtor,  confining  him  to  an  effective  judgment 
at  law,  which  would  authorize  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the 
latter.  This  regulation  swept  o£f  the  numerous  mortgage-pillars 
(see  Appendix,  note  61)  from  the  landed  properties  in  Attica»  and 
left  the  land  free  from  all  past  claims.  It  liberated  and  restored  to 
tiieir  full  rights  all  those  debtors  who  were  actually  in  slavery  under 
previous  legal  adjudications ;  and  it  even  professed  to  provide  means 
for  the  restoration  of  those  who  had,  for  a  similar  reason,  been  sold 
into  foreign  slavery.  (Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii,  p.  135.) 

By  this  extensive  measure  poor  debtors  and  small  tenants, 
together  with  many  others  in  needy  circumstances,  were  greatly 
relieved.  But  this  relief  placed  another  important  class  in  great 
difficulty.  These  were  they  who,  while  they  stood  in  the  relation 
of  creditors  to  the  poorest  classes,  were  themselves  debtors  to  the 
ridiest  To  meet  the  case  of  such,  Solon  had  recourse  to  the  des- 
perate expedient^f  debasing  the  money-standard  of  the  country  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  middlemen  con- 
sequently obtained  relief  to  this  amount^  while  their  rich  creditors 
had  to  submit  to  an  equivalent  loss. 

Again :  Solon  decreed  that  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
archons  to  civil  disfranchisement,  excepting  only  those  who  had  been 
convicted  by  other  legal  courts  for  murder  or  treason,  should  be  free. 
The  necessity  for  such  measures — indeed,  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing ihem^learly  shows  the  diseased  and  disorganized  state  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth.  The  policy  of  Solon,  however,  not 
only  warded  off  the  imminent  convulsion  which  had  loog  threatened 
the  country ;  it  virtually  depressed  the  political  power  of  the  rich, 
and  restored  the  poorer  classes  to  extensive  influence  in  public 
a&irs. 

Having  succeeded  thus  far,  Solon  was  requested  to  prepare  a  new 
constitution  for  the  country ;  which  task  he  also  accepted,  and  carried 
into  effsct  thus : — He  divided  the  whole  population  into  four  classes, 
without  reference  to  their  tribes  and  families,  but  regulated  entirely 
by  their  possession  of  property.  The  first  of  these,  oomprisiog  tl^ 
richest  portion  of  the  people,  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  five 
hundred  medimni  of  com  or  above,  were  alone  eligible  to  be  archons, 
and  to  military  and  naval  commands.  A  second  dass  was  composed 
of  persons  whose  income  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  three  hundred 
medimni.  These  were  called  **  knights,"  or  "  horsemen  of  the  state,'' 
Ifaey  being  Supposed  to  possess  sufficient  substance  to  keep  a  horse, 
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and  to  perform  militsry  semoe  in  that  c^wdif .  The  Hdfd  deni 
poBseesing  an  aannal  ineome  of  from  three  hundred  to  two  hmdnd 
medimni  of  eom,  eonstitated  the  heavy-armed  infiuitrf  of -the  JMbth 
man  army,  and  were  bound  to  ser?e  aa  audi,  eadi  with  hia  own 
eqmpment  of  oomplete  armoor.  Five  faondred  medimni  were  eqnal 
to  aboat  aeven  hmidred  imperial  bnahek;  and  one  medmmtg  waa 
equal  to  a^drachm,  and  of  the  same  value  aa  a  sheep; 

These  three  classes  paid  all  the  direct  taxes  that  were  levied. 
Of  course  duties  on  imports  and  other  artides  of  consnmptiomwDald 
be  paid  in  common  by  all.  These  direct  taxes  were  levied  in  the 
form  of  a  graduated  income-tax,  so  fiur  as  the  several  classes  are  re- 
garded; but  as  an  equal  tax,  when  considered  with  referenoe  to  die 
several  individuals  composing  each  class.  Thus  the  poorest  mem- 
ber of  the  first  class,  witib  an  income  of  five  hundred  dradmia,  would, 
on  a  levy  of  one  per  cent.,  pay  fifty  dradims.  Every  other  mem- 
ber of  that  class,  whatever  his  wealth,  would  pay  a  /»x>  rati  nauL 
The  poorest  member  of  the  second  class,  with  an  income  of  three  hun- 
dred, would  on  the  same  levy  pay  thirty  drachms ;  while  the  poorest 
member  of  the  third  class  would  be  required  to  contribute  only  ten. 

The  fourth  dass,  composed  of  all  persons  whose  annual  income 
was  less  than  two  hundred  drachms,  or  about  forty  dollars,  (iriiioh 
would  then  purchase  about  two  hundred  sheep,  or  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  imperial  bushels  of  com,)  were  exempt  from  all  direct 
taxes,  disqualified  from  holding  any  individual  post  of  dignity,  and 
only  served  in  war  as  light-armed  troops,  in  arm<}ur  provided  by 
the  state.  Although,  by  these  institutions  of  Solon,  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  who  were  comprised  under  this  fourth  class,  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  holding  ofiice,  their  collective  importance 
was  in  other  ways  greatly  increased.  For,  though  ineligible  to  official 
dignities,  they  had  to  elect  the  archons  and  magistrates  out  of  the 
first  class;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  these,  after  having 
served  their  term  of  office,  were  responsible  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  might  be  impeached  and  punished  in  case  of  mis- 
behaviour. 

Another  of  Solon's  institutions  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  He 
created  a  senate  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Areopagus,  and  with 
different  powers.  In  the  institution  of  this  body  the  object  was 
to  prepare  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  general  assembly,  to  con- 
voke and  superintend  ifcs  meetings,  and  to  insure  the  execution  of 
its  decrees.  This  senate,  as  appointed  by  Solon,  consisted  of  four 
hundred  members,  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  four  tribes. 
Persons  of  the  fourth  or  poorer  class  were  not  eligible  to  sit  in  this 
senate ;  they  were,  however,  entitled  to  vote  on  the  dection  of  every 
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member;  and,  being  by  far  the  most  numerous  section  of  Athenian 
citizens,  they  invariably  held  in  their  hands  the  virtual  appointment 
of  the  senatorial  body. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  new  institutions  were  called  into 
being,  the  old-established  Council  of  Areopagus  (see  Appendix, 
note  62)  was  recognised,  and  its  powers  enlarged ;  it  being  endowed 
with  ample  supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  generally, 
together  with  the  duty  of  a  censorial  inspection  of  the  lives  and 
occupations  of  citizens,  as  well  as  the  power  to  punish  men  of  idle 
and  dissolute  habits. 

These  measures  of  Solon,  although  they  did  not  establish  a 
democracy,  had  a  most  decided  and  eflScient  democratic  tendency. 
They,  in  fact,  formed  the  foundation  and  framework  of  the  vigorous 
democracy  which  afterward  so  long  reigned  supreme  at  Athens. 
When,  however,  we  speak  of  Grecian  democracy,  we  feel  as  if  using 
a  figure  of  speech ;  for  while  we  read  that  all  the  people  were  in- 
vested with  political  rights,  and  allowed  to  take  a  part  and  exercise 
an  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  the  state,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  term  "  people  "  is  limited  to  the  Hellenic  part  of  the  population. 
The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants — perhaps  as  many  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole — were  slaves,  and  regarded  as  utterly  destitute 
rfall  political  functions,  and  without  any  interest  in  the  state. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that,  after  all  these  institutions  of  Solon 
had  been  introduced  and  established,  the  lawgiver  should  have  lived 
to  see  the  whole  constitution  placed  in  abeyance  through  the  suc- 
cessful usurpation  of  supreme  power  by  an  individual.  Yet  so  it 
was.  The  tyrant  Pisistratus,  as  such  sovereigns  were  always  called 
in  Greece,  exercised  the  power  which  he  had  unjustly  obtained  with 
great  wisdom  and  m6deration.  His  accession  to  this  dignity,  how- 
ever, led  to  various  factions  and  intrigues,  by  which  he  was  twice 
driven  from  Attica.  Yet  he  again  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  supreme  power,  and  continued  to  hold  it  until  his  death. 

Hipparchus  and  Hippias  succeeded  their  father  in  the  government 
of  AUiens ;  but  they  did  not  inherit  his  prudence  and  ability.  Yet, 
favoured  'by  the  prestige  of  his  character,  and  the  actual  possession 
of  power,  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  joint  dominion  fomr- 
teen  years,  when  ]p.ipparchus  was  slain  by  two  young  Athenians, 
whom  he  had  provoked  by  an  atrocious  insult.  The  excessive 
cruelty  with  which  Hippias  punished  all  who  took  any  part  in  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  and  even  those  who  were  suspected  of  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  plot,  produced  such  intense  disgust  in  the 
public  mind,  that  various  efforts  were  made  to  expel  the  tyrant  from 
the  country.    These,  however,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
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'  This  family,  having  been  driren  from  Adiens  by  Pisiefcnta, 
retired  from  Attica;  and  as  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  just  then 
to  be  reerected  after  ita  destruction  by  fire^  they  andertook  the  coii- 
tract,  which  they  execated  in  a  style  of  spliu^door  fiur  beyond  the 
design.  By  this  means,  supplemented  by  costly  donatives,  the 
oracle  was  induced  to  denounce  the  tyranny  of  Hippias^  and  to  insist 
on  the  return  of  the  Alcnueonids.  This  was  brou^  about  mainly  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Sparta.  Whenever  any  dtisen  of  that  country 
appeared  before  the  oracle,  eith^  on  public  or  on  private  business, 
the  answer  always  included  the  injunction,  "  Athens  must  be  de- 
livered." The  constant  repetition  of  this  mandate  overcame  at 
length  the  friendly  feeling  which  the  Spartans  felt  toward  the  house 
of  Pisistratus.  Pious  reverence  for  the  god  prevailed;  and  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  to  Athens  to  cooperate  with  the  Alcmssonids^  wfaidi, 
although  defeated  in  the  first  campaign,  succeeded  in  the  second, 
under  the  conduct  of  Gleomenes,  the  Spartan  king. 

&ppias  being  thus  expelled,  demooucy  was  established  at  Athena. 
Caiisthenes  the  Alcmsdonid  not  only  restored  the  Solonian  consttto- 
tion  in  all  its  integrity,  but  greatly  enlarged  it.  For,  whereas  pgra> 
viously  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  Were  comprised  in  the  four  lonie 
tribes,  by  which  regulation  a  great  number  of  free-bom  Hellenes 
were  excluded  from  all  influence  in  state-afiEurs,  Calisthenes  abolished 
these  four  tribes,  and  divided  the  country  into  several  domes  or 
cantons.  These  he  afterward  arranged  into  ten  tribes,  so  that  no 
entire  tribe  corresponded  to  any  given  district.  By  this  means  he 
destroyed  local  feuds,  and  introduced  an  organization  by  which  the 
whole  country  was  fairly  represented.  In  each  of  these  tribes  he 
enrolled  all  the  free  native  Athenians,  the  most  respectable  resident 
strangers  who  had  immigrated  into  the  country,  and  even  some  of 
the  superior  order  of  slaves.  By  such  measures  the  whole  body  of 
the  Ionic  population  were  placed  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  in- 
stitutions calculated  to  employ  all  their  intelligence  and  to  elicit  ail 
their  energy:  and  their  future  history  shows  how  they  responded  to 
the  call. 

Having  thus  depicted  the  condition  of  Sparta  and  AAens,  the 
leading  powers  of  Greece,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  rapid  review 
of  the  minor  states. 

Thebes.— The  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Thra- 
cians,  after  having  found  refuge  in  Thessaly,  returned  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers  about  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration,  and  became 
nnited  with  the  iBolian  tribes.    Royalty  was  abolished  here  as  early 
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18  1126  B.  C,  and  the  Boeotians  formed  as  many  states  as  tiiey  had 
cities.  The  political  constitutions  of  these  diminutive  dominions 
irere  vague  and  undefined,  and  frequently  fluctuated  between  a  loose 
democracy  and  a  tyrant  oligarchy.  Thebes  always  stood  at  the 
head,  and  exercised  a  paramount  influence  over  these  associated 
tribes.  Their  general  s^rs  were  decided  in  councils,  held  in  each 
of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  province  wfts  divided ;  and  these 
assemblies  united  to  elect  four  chiefs,  who  were  supreme  magis- 
trates in  peace,  and  generals  in  war. 

Of  the  civil  constitution  and  political  government  of  Acarnania, 
^TOLIA,  and  LocRis  at  this  time,  little  is  known.  It  is  probable 
that  their  institutions  were  principally  aristocratical.  The  states  of 
Thessalt  were  generally  ruled  by  individual  chiefs  with  arbitrary 
power.  Epirus  was  subject  to  a  family  of  kings  called  ^acidse, 
who  claimed  descent  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Achilles. 

In  peninsular  Greece,  Corinth  was,  next  to  Sparta,  the  principal 
state.  Commanding  by  its  position  the  Ionian  and  JEgeeji  Seas, 
and  holding  the  keys  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth  rose  rapidly  into 
opulence  and  power.  From  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration  to  the 
year  B.  C.  584,  it  was  subject,  with  little  intermission,  to  three  suc- 
cessive dynasties  of  kings.  At  this  period,  Psammitichus,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  driven  out  by  his  subjects  with  the  aid  of 
Sparta^  when  an  aristocratical  goverment  was  formed. 

SiCTOX,  and  the  other  Achaean  states,  were  subject  to  a  series  of 
revolutions  very  similar  to  those  of  Corinth.  In  Arcadia,  Argob, 
and  Elis,  monarchical  institutions  had  successively  given  way  to 
republican  govenments. 

A  similar  change  had  taken  place  in  the  principal  Grecian  islands. 
Corcyra^  which  was  occupied  by  a  Corinthian  colony  about  753  B.  C, 
had,  prior  to  the  Persian  war,  an  aristocratical  government,  ^gina 
was  peopled  at  a  very  early  date  by  Myrmidons  from  Thessaly,  and 
at  first  was  ruled  by  kings ;  but  subsequently  adopted  a  republican 
government  Euboea  had  received  many  colonies  from  the  main-land 
of  Greece,  and,  probably  as  a  consequence,  its  several  cities  were 
not  united  by  any  political  confederacy,  each  possessing  a  separate 
constitution.  Its  principal  towns  were  governed  by  an  aristocracy. 
Crete  was  greatly  celebrated  even  in  the  heroic  ages.  After  the 
death  of  Cleanthus,  B.  C.  800,  republican  institutions  were  estab* 
lished  in  the  principal  cities,  which  thenceforth  became  independent 

states. 

The  Grecian  colonies  demand  a  passing  notice.  They  were 
jpieatly  instrumental  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  accelerating 
the  progress  of  dvilization,  and  in  facilitating  commercial  inter- 


coQrtd  betiween  dilBsrent  natiooB.  In  this  nofaoe  H  is  not  mtended 
to  refer  to  the  eurly  settlements  of  the  Pelasp  in  Italj,  which  prop- 
eriy  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  Western  Europe;  nor  to  the  martial 
colonies  established  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  wUdi  pertain 
to  a  subsequent  period;  but  to  those  founded  by  the  H^Demc  race  / 
between  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration  and  the  Persian  war. 

Soon  after  the  subjection  of  Peloponnesus  to  the  Heradidss  and 
their  Dorian  allies,  a  great  number  of  ^olians  quitted  their  natave 
land  in  small  companies,  headed  by  different  Pelopid  princes ;  and, 
after  staying  some  time  in  Attica  and  Thrace,  they  passed  over  into 
Asia,  and  occupied  the  coasts  of  Mysia  and  Caria.  They  also 
obtained  possession  of  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  the  clns* 
ter  called  the  Hecatonnesi,  or  "  Hundred  Islands."  Twelve  cities 
were  erected  by  these  colonies  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  prin- 
cipal being  Cyme  and  Smyrna.  These* maintained  tiieir  inde- 
pendence until  the  age  of  Cyrus,  when  Ihey  were  subdued  by  the 
Persians. 

The  great  emigration  from  Ionia  took  place  some  years  after  the 
iEolian,  about  B.  C.  1044.  It  was  the  largest  that  ever  left  Greeee; 
and  was  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  royalty  at  Athens  on  flie 
death  of  Codrus.  His  sons,  disdaining  to  live  as  private  citiiens  in 
a  country  over  which  their  father  had  reigned,  and  which  they 
regarded  themselves  as  justly  entitled  to  govern,  declared  their 
resolve  to  emigrate  into  Asia.  They  were  readily  joined  by  a 
numerous  train  of  followers ;  and,  having  procured  a  fleet  and  suit- 
able munitions  of  war,  they  took  their  course  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
landed  on  the  south  coast  of  iEolis.  After  a  series  of  sanguinary 
wars,  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  barbarian  natives,  and  obtun- 
ing  possession  of  the  country  from  Miletus  to  Mount  SipyluS.  The 
result  of  Ionian  emigration  was  the  establishment  of  twelve  cities  in 
this  district, — Ephcsus,  Erythrae,  Clazomenae,  Colophon,  Myus, 
Miletus,  Priene,  Phocsea,  Lebedos,  Samos,  Teos,  and  Chios. 

Of  these  the  last  three  were  insular  stations.  Miletus  was  the 
chief  of  these  colonies,  and  Ephesus  the  most  renowned.  Phocsea 
was  one  of  the  latest  cities  founded  by  the  lonians.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  a  later  immigration  of  Phocseans,  induced  by  the  suc- 
cess of  preceding  adventurers.  This  city  rapidly  rose  into  com- 
mercial importance,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  its  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  remote  parts  of  Western  Europe,  while  Miletus 
engrossed  the  principal  portion  of  the  traffic  to  the  Euxine  and 
Black  Seas.  Having  these  separate  sources  of  wealth,  and  main- 
taining a  commercial  intercommunication,  these  cities  became,  prior 
to  600  B.  C,  important  rivals  to  Tyre  and  Carthage.    I^ocsea 
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founded  several  colonies,  the  principal  of  which  was  Marseilles. 
Colophon  attained  special  distinction  for  its  formidable  cavalry, 
whose  resistless  charge  became  proverbial.  Samos  was  the  most 
noted  of  the  insular  cities,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  extent  of 
its  trade  and  naval  power.  All  these  Ionian  colonies  were  united 
by  an  Amphictyonic  confederacy.  "^  Representatives  of  the  several 
cities  met  at  stated  times  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Mycale :  here 
they  deliberated  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  union,  but  never  interfered  with  the  internal  government  of  par- 
ticular cities.  This  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  successfiU  of 
the  Greek  colonies. 

After  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Dorians  still  desired  a 
merer  enlarged  range  of  territory ;  and  being  checked  by  the  Athe- 
nians at  Megara,  they  departed  in  separate  companies  to  the  coast 
of  Caria,  and  to  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes.  This  migration 
appears  to  have  been  made  without  any  concerted  plan  or  direct 
union  between  the  parties.  It  resulted  in  the  erection  of  six  cities, 
which  afterward  formed  the  Doric  confederation  called  Hexapolis. 
This  comprised  Halicamassus,  Cnidus,  Cos,  lalysus,  Camirus,  and 
Lindus. 

« 

Besides  the  preceding,  the  Greeks  established  several  flourishing 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace 
and  Macedon,  and  in  A&ica  and  Sicily. 

The  citizens  of  Miletus  were  most  prominent  in  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Propontis, 
and  the  Palus  Mseotis.  This  enterprise  was  carried  out  from  800 
B.  C.  to  600  B.  C.  Miletus,  indeed,  acquired  and  sustained  the 
immense  trade  which  filled  the  four  harbours  pertaining  to  that  city, 
and  provided  and  equipped  a  naval  armament,  amounting  to  nearly 
one  hundred  galleys  of  war,  principally  by  means  of  these  northern 
colonies  and  their  trade.  Having  established  these  important  towns, 
— Lampsacus,  near  the  Hellespont;  Cyzicus,  an  ancient  city,  of 
which  they  obtained  possession  about  751  B.  C,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia;  Perinthus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  just  opposite  to  it ;  Hera- 
dea^  on  the  Black  Sea;  Sinope,  in  Paphlagonia;  Amisus,  in  Pon- 
tus;  and  Phasis,  and  other  cities,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Euxine, — they  not  only  extended  their  commerce  into  southern 
Russia*  but  even  penetrated  overland  into  the  countries  now  known 
as  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

The  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedon  were  nearly  covered  with 
Greek  colonies,  principally  founded  by  Corinthians  and  Athenians. 

On  the  coast  of  Africa  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Cyrene, 
fininded,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  by  a  company  of 
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Dorians  from  £he  Ide  of  Thera^  B.  0.  661.  This  city  roie  mlo 
great  commereial  power  and  importanoe^  and  was  long  «  iml  to 
Garthage.  The  goyemment  iiaa  at  first  monardhieal;  Imt^  Hke  all 
other  Oreek  states,  it  afterward  became  a  republic,  and  oltimatelf 
merged  into  &e  kingdom  of  Egypt^  in  the  tittie  of  die  Ptolemies. 

In  Sidly,  Sjracose,  founded  by  a  body  of  Gorinthiana  B.  C.  73fi, 
took  the  lead,  and  ultimately  bewne  the  metropdis  of  the  island. 
Here  also,  as  elsewhere,  royalty  was  established  at  firsts  but  soon 
gave  way  to  republican  institutions. 

Even  this  very  brief  review  of  &e  early  histoiy  of  the  Greek 
tribes,  and  of  the  practical  development  of  their  institutions  and 
resources,  will  liable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  this  eztracnrdinaiy 
people.  Their  progress  in  civilization,  and  sucoessfiil  cnltifation 
of  the  useful  arts  of  life,  enabled  them  to  provide  for  all  thdr  wantSi 
and  promoted  a  rapid  increase  of  population ;  while  their  restleas 
energy  and  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  led  them  to  grasp  at  the  com* 
meroe  of  the  western  world.  Their  colonies  oovinred  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Archipelago,  studded  the  shores  of  the  Euzibs^ 
and  extended  even  to  Africa  and  Sicily;  pursuing  eveiywhere  a 
liberal  policy,  and  carrying  on  extensive  commercial  operatioiis. 
Perhaps  no  nation  ever  resembled  our  own  so  mudi  as  Greece^ 
B.  C.  650.  Impelled  by  a  dominant  spirit  of  daring,  and  thirst  for 
gain  and  authority,  and  sustained  by  equal  wisdom  and  prowess,  the 
Grecians  outgrew  the  limited  territory  of  their  fathers,  and,  while 
they  carried  their  language  and  institutions  to  distant  lands,  drew 
from  every  quarter  means  of  progress  and  elements  of  power. 

In  one  striking  peculiarity,  they  were  unlike  every  other  people. 
With  a  perfect  identity  of  national  lineage  and  character,  they 
were  divided  into  nearly  as  many  independent  states  as  they  had 
respectable  towns.  Their  colonial  and  commercial  progress  was, 
therefore,  the  result  of  local  or  individual  efibrt.  This  state  of 
things,  while  it  gave  the  utmost  encouragement  to  private  enterprise, 
prevented  the  possibility  of  any  great  national  movement,  in  the 
way  either  of  commerce  or  of  war,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
land. 

At  this  period  of  her  history  Greece  had  to  sustain  an  invasion, 
equal,  perhaps,  in  violence  and  power  to  any  which  ever  assailed  an 
independent  nation.  This  was  the  first  Persian  war.  It  seems  to 
have  arisen  out  of  several  circumstances  as  proximate  causes.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  before  the  abolition  of  monarchy  at  A&ens 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  &mily  of  Pisistratus.  Democedes,  while  a 
captive  in  Persia,  having  cured  Atossa,  the  wife  of  Darius,  of  a  dan- 
gerous tumour,  induced  her  to  propose  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
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mrej  Greece,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  it  to  Persia, 
but  really  that  he  might  find  the  means  of  returning  to  his  own 
country.  The  king  of  Persia  consenting,  the  wily  Greek  effected 
his  escape,  and  sent  back  a  most  ofifen^ve  message  to  his  late  mas- 
ter. This  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Darius,  and  led  him  to  meditate 
the  means  of  revenge.  There  seems  every  human  probability  that 
this  warlike  prince,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  would  hare 
attempted  an  invasion,  and  have  effected  his  purpose,  if  his  mind 
had  not  been  previously  filled  with  a  determination  to  subdue 
Scythia.  (Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv,  p.  358.) 

At  this  period  the  paramount  influence  of  Persia  appears  to  have 
been  acknowledged  throughout  all  eastern  Europe  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  For  w^hen  Darius  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
marched  through  Thrace  to  the  Danube,  on  his  insane  attempt  on 
Scythia,  we  find  a  bridge  constructed  for  him  over  this  broad  river 
by  the  lonians.  In  fact  we  may  always  notice,  that  those  operations 
irlnch  require  particular  intelligence  or  energy  are  performed  for 
him  by  Greeks  or  Phenicians.  The  lonians  who  had  constructed 
ttds  bridge  were  left  to  guard  it  during  the  absence  of  the  Persian 
ktiig  on  his  expedition ;  during  which  time  they  were  instigated  by 
btnda  of  Scythians  to  destroy  it,  and  thus  shut  up  the  Persian 
invader  to  inevitable  destruction.  Miltiades,  at  that  time  sovereign 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  this 
policy.  But  he  was  overruled  by  the  influence  of  Histiaeus ;  and 
the  Persian  army,  having  mtterly  failed  in  their  attempt,  returned  in 
nfety.  In  the*  mean  time  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  having 
romd  refuge  in  the  Persian  court  after  being  exiled  from  Athens, 
Bolidted  the  aid  of  that  nation  to  secure  his  return  to  power. 

While  all  these  circumstances  tended  to  bring  about  a  rupture 
between  Persia  and  the  powerful  states  of  Greece,  that  event  was 
hastened  by  the  violent  conduct  of  Histioeus,  who  had  saved  Darius 
mid  his  army  by  preserving  the  bridge  across  the  Danube.  He  soon 
discovered,  that  an  essential  service  rendered  to  an  absolute  monarch 
ifl  often  as  dangerous  as  an  offence.  Finding  himself  exposed  to 
great  peril  on  this  account,  he  concerted  with  his  nephew  Arista- 
goras,  and  excited  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  to  revolt  against 
Persia.  In  this  effort  he  was  aided  by  twenty  ships  from  Atheps. 
At  first  the  insurrection  was  successful.  Sardis,  the  capital  of 
Lydia,  was  taken,  and  great  wealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
1^  Aristagoras  did  not  possess  the  genius  and  prudence  necessary 
ko  a  great  commander.  Reverses  soon  followed ;  the  Persians  tri- 
umphed ;  Aristagoras  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  was  murdered ; 
md  Hiatimus,  after  desperate  attempts  to  resist  Persian  power,  and 
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establish  himself  in  different  cities,  was  taken  and  crucified  ai  Saidis 
by  the  Persian  satrap. 

Darius,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  of  resentm^t 
called  forth  by  this  revolt,  manifested  his  anger  against  those  who 
had  in  any  way  promoted  it.  He  accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Grecian  states,  demanding  from  them  severally  their  homage^ 
but  requiring  from  Athens  in  addition  that  she  should  receive  back 
the  exiled  Hippias.  All  the  states,  except  Athens  and  Sparta^  com* 
plied  with  his  request ;  but  these  republics  returned  a  haughty  defi- 
ance. This  reply,  as  might  be  expected,  induced  the  proud  Persian 
to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  As  mentioned  in  a  preced- 
ing chapter,  Mardonius  was  accordingly  sent  with  a  large  army  to 
carry  out  his  purpose.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  fleet;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  the  Island  of  Thasos  and  the  kingdom  of  M^ce- 
don;  and  was  advancing  toward  Thessaly,  when  the  fleet,  while 
proceeding,  that  it  might  cooperate  with  the  army  in  the  Thermaio 
Gulf,  encountered  a  terrible  storm  as  it  was  passing  Mount  Athos, 
by  which  300  ships  were  destroyed,  and  at  least  20,000  men  drowned, 
or  cast  on  the  desolate  shore,  to  die  a  still  more  terrible  death  firom 
cold,  hunger,  or  wild  beasts.  This  catastrophe  rendered  the  advance 
of  Mardonius  on  Greece  impossible.  The  remains  of  the  fleet  and 
army  returned  to  the  Hellespont,  and  passed  over  to  Asia. 

Darius,  still  intent  on  his  purpose,  while  preparing  a  vast  arma- 
ment for  another  invasion,  sent  heralds  to  the  several  cities,  to 
demand  from  each  the  formal  tokens  of  submission, — earth  and 
water.  This  demand  was  generally  complied  with ;  but  at  Athens 
and  Sparta  it  was  not  only  rejected  with  intense  indignation,  but 
even  the  heralds  bearing  the  message,  notwithstanding  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  character,  were  instantly  put  to  death. 

This  threatened  danger  led  to  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
Sparta  as  the  leading  state  of  Greece,  and  to  her  acceptance  of  this 
distinction.  This  is  important,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  high- 
est authority,  "  it  is  the  first  direct  and  positive  historical  manifes- 
tation of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  body,  with  Sparta  as  its  chief,  and 
obligations  of  a  certain  sort  on  the  part  of  its  members,  the  neglect 
or  violation  of  which  constitutes  a  species  of  treason." — Grote^s 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv,  p.  431.  This  result  was  occasioned  by 
an  appeal  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  as  the  head  of  Greece,  against  the 
iEginetans,  for  having  given  earth  and  water  to  the  Persians,  which 
they  regarded  as  treason  to  Hellaa.  The  Spartans  responded  to 
this  appeal.  Their  two  kings  went  lo  iEgina,  and  not  only  insisted 
upon  the  inhabitants  continuing  faithful  to  Greece  in  the  coming 
struggle,  but  actually  selected  ten  of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  and 
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took  them  to  Athens  to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
the  promise. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  result  of  two  years'  preparations,  the  Persians 
assembled  a  great  army  and  fleet.  This  armament,  having  passed 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Samoa,  strock  across  the  ^gean  Sea, 
ravaging  several  islands  in  their  course.  They  landed  in  the  Bay 
of  Blarathon,  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica.  Hippias,  the  former 
^rant  of  Athens,  returned  with  the  Persian  army.  He  had  landed 
at  the  same  place  forty-seven  years  before,  then  a  very  young  man, 
with  his  father  Pisistratus ;  and,  although  accompanied  by  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  soon  obtained  the  government  of  Athens. 
No  doubt,  he  expected  on  this  occasion,  by  the  aid  of  the  immense 
Persian  host,  a  still  easier  acquisition  of  power.  These  hopes  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  &ct,  that  up  to  this  time  the  tide  of 
Persian  success  had  been  uninterrupted ;  for  the  campaign  of  Darius 
in  Scythia  did  not  present  the  aspect  of  defeat.  (Grote,  vol.  ix, 
p.  481.) 

But  the  character  of  the  Athenians  had  greatly  changed  during 
&»  interval.  More  than  eighteen  years  the  political  arrangement 
of  Cleisthenes  had  been  in  operation.  The  ten  tribes,  each  with  its 
eonstituent  domes,  had  become  a  part  of  the  established  institutions 
and  habits  of  the  people.  The  tendency  to  intrigue  and  cabals  had 
been  in  great  measure  cut  off.  The  people  were  now  accustomed  to 
exercise  a  genuine  and  self-determined  decision  in  their  assemblies. 
They  reg^ed  themselves  as  identified  with  the  state;  and  conse- 
quently the  Persian  invasion  was  an  aggression  on  the  personal 
Uberiy  and  property  of  every  individual. 

Besides  this  great  improvement  in  the  public  character  of  the 
Athenians,  it  happened  that  at  this  time  this  city  boasted  the  pres- 
ence and  aid  of  three  statesmen,  each  of  whom  would  have  immor- 
tsKaed  any  country  in  any  age.  Miltiadbs,  who  had  so  earnestly 
uged  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  across  the  Danube,  while  Darius 
iraa  engaged  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  had  been  compelled  to 
letiim  to  his  native  dty,  where  his  emuient  bravery  and  well-known 
deoision  of  character  raised  him  to  an  important  command.  Thbmis* 
TOOLSS  and  Abistides  were  younger  men.  The  former,  in  additioa 
to  other  hi^  qualities,  possessed  boimdless  sagacity  and  invention^ 
and  was  what  would  now  be  called  a  consummate  diplomatist.  The 
htter,  together  with  great  talents,  always  evinced  an  infieidble  and 
Qiiversaily  acknowledged  integrity. 

At  this  juncture,  with  the  immense  host  of  Persia  but  a  short 
distance  from  Athens,  and  supp<^ed  by  a  vast  fleet  on  the  coast, 
the  Athmaos  fint  despatched  a  messenger  to  solicit  ihe  immediate 


•id  of  Bptrte.  A  stnnge  mipentitioii,  or  m  iliH  nwM  mlpiUt 
motive,  induced  ihis  most  powerfU  state  to  decline  maidiiBgtghiMt 
the  enemy  until  tfker  the  foil  moon,— •  debrf  of'  jit  ktft^fire  digfk. 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Athttuaa  fbtcris  mtB  oobh 
manded  abo  oAred  serious  obstacles  to  a  sosoiMuiftd  proseootiM  of 
ibe  war.  The  anny,  being  colleeted  from  the  ten  tribes,  was  wm- 
manded  by  ten  geiMarals,  one  from  each  tribe^  witfk  equal  powors; 
erexy  one  of  them  haying  the  direction  of  Am  whok  army «  nB|^ 
day  in  regular  rotation.  When  these  genends  met  to  oonraU  en  Ai 
best  com:se  of  resisting  the  enemy,  they  were  eqoally  dirided  k 
opinion ;  five  Toting  for  marching  at  once  to  attack  the  enemy,  the 
other  fire  for  delay.  Fortunately,  however,  the  pdemaroh  CaDim- 
iidnu,  who  had  tte  casting  vote,  influenced  by  tiie  powerful  iiga- 
ments  of  Miltiades,  supported  the  proposal  f<Mr  an  immediate  attack. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precisian  the  numben 
engaged  in  this  conflict  The  Atheman  army  appears  to  have 
comprised  about  10,000  men,  and  the  Persian  at  least  ten  tim^ttift 
number.  The  reputation  of  Miltiades  was  such,  that  all  the  getaenb 
waived  tibrir  rig^t  to  command  in  his  favour.  He  according^  led 
his  troops  i^pinst  the  Persian  army  near  Marathon,  and,  after  a  abort 
but  severe  encounter,  routed  it^  and  pursued  tte  invaders  to  tteir 
ships.  Notwithstanding  this  terrible  defeat^  tiie  power  of  the  Ptt^ 
sian  host  was  so  great  that  it  was  proposed  at  once  to  sul  to  the 
harbour  of  Athens,  and  attack  the  city  in  the  absence  of  the  army. 
Miltiades,  however,  perceived  the  object  of  ilie  demy's  movement, 
and  effected  a  rapid  return  to  the  city,  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
Being  thus  defeated  on  the  field  and  in  his  strategy,  the  Persian 
commander  returned  to  Asia,  and  the  liberties  of  Greece  were 
maintained. 

Periiaps  no  successful  warrior  ever  occupied  a  higher  position  in 
the  estimation  of  his  country  than  Miltiades,  aft^  the  battle  of 
Marathon ;  but  it  was  of  short  duration.  Intoxicated  with  success, 
he  urged  the  preparation  of  a  great  armament,  with  which  he  attacked 
the  Island  of  Pares,  but  was  defeated  and  wounded;  and,  returning 
in  disgrace,  he  was  tried,  fined,  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  £ed. 

Themistodes  and  Aristides  now  conducted  the  affidrs  of  Athens, 
and  greatly  extended  the  influence  of  the  state  by  martial  prowess 
abroad,  and  by  the  improvement  of  its  jurisprudence'  at  home. 
Their  rivalry,  however,  issued  in  the  banishment  of  Aristides  by 
ostracism;  (see  Appendix,  note  63;)  after  which,  Themistodes 
largely  added  to  the  naval  power  of  his  country,  and  secured  the 
complete  ascendency  of  Athens  in  the  Oredan  seas. 

Although  Darius,  on  the  return  of  his  expedition  from  Greeee, 
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W18  gmtified  to  behold  the  long  line  of  captives  which  Datis  his 
g^eral  had  taken  at  Eretria,  he  was  exceedingly  mortified  that  his 
attempt  on  Athens  had  not  only  failed,  but  that  the  arms  of  Persia 
had  been  covered  with  defeat  and  disgrace.  Under  this  strong 
feeling  against  Athens  in  particular  and  Greece  generally,  Darins 
resolved  upon  collecting  the  entire  strength  of  his  empire  for  the 
aocomplislunent  of  his  purpose  and  the  gratification  of  his  revenge. 
For  three  whole  years  the  various  governors  and  satraps  were 
employed  in  making  the  necessary  preparation  for  this  war.  Nor 
did  the  revolt  of  Egypt  intimidate  this  martial  prince.  He  had 
oollected  such  an  immense  array  of  force,  that  he  felt  able  to  under- 
take the  reduction  of  Egypt  and  the  conquest  of  Greece  at  the 
same  time.  Death,  however,  sudden  and  unexpected,  compelled  him 
to  bequeath  his  plans  and  prospects  to  Xerxes,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

This  prince  did  not  immediately  enter  into  the  designs  of  his 
Either.  It  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  Grecian  exiles,  (Grote, 
?oL  V,  p.  5,)  and  the  Persian  counsellors  who  were  partial  to  the 
project^  to  induce  him  to  undertake  this  lo.ng-threatened  invasion. 
Bat  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  enter  upon  the  enterprise,  as  it  is 
said,  as  a  religious  duty.  (Grote,  vol.  v,  p.  13.) 

It  is  doubtful  whetiber,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  an 
armament  equal  in  magnitude  to  this  one  ever  proceeded  to  make 
war  on  any  kingdom.  It  comprised  levies  from  forty-six  different 
nations,  constituting  a  total  of  about  1,700,000  foot  soldiers,  besides 
80,000  horse,  numerous  war-chariots,  from  Libya,  and  camels  from 
AnUa,  with  an  estimated  total  of  20,000  additional  men.  (See 
Appendix^  note  64.)  Besides  this  land-army,  eight  other  nations 
furnished  a  fleet  of  1,207  triremes,  or  ships  of  war  with  thi*ee  banks 
of  oars,  on  board  of  which  Persians,  Modes,  and  Saca^  sei*ved  as 
marines.  The  real  leaders  of  this  vast  host  were  native  Persians  of 
noble  blood,  who  were  distributed  throughout  all  the  divisions  of  the 
•nny. 

This  estimate  has  been  by  many  able  writers  Uiought  extravagant ; 
but  as  it  is  that  given  by  Herodotus,  who  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
veniiig  with  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  enumeration  of 
this  vast  host^  it  may  be  taken  as  the  best  approximation  to  the 
correct  number  that  can  be  now  obtained. 

The  measores  devised  for  the  transit  of  this  army  were  commen- 
mrate  with  its  magnitude.    A  bridge  of  boats,  fastened  together 
and  to  either  shore  by  strong  cables,  was  thrown  across  the  Holies- . 
pent.     This,  however,  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  before  it  was  used ; 
at  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  so  incensed,  that  he  is  said  to 
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hftTO  descended  to  the  childish  absi^^iyof  opbnidiii^flogpBft  and 
CMting  feiterB  into  the  waters  of  the  strait^  at  a  prniiahmeatibr  flwir 
insubordination.  Afkerward  two  other  faridgea  wenjmparaU  and 
over  these  the  vast  military  array  of  Persia  nianhed,  iald]^(  op  aef«i 
whole  days  in  their  transit  over  this  distance  of  abobt/aii-B^g^ 
mile  in  length.  Besides  this  great  woric,  Xenca  had  «.ahi|HoaBal 
oat  throng  the  isthmns  which  connects  Moimt  Athoa  wMi  the  1^ 
land,  so  wide  that  two  of  his  large  war-yessels  could  pass  tbniiq^  it 
abreast  By  this  means  the  fleet  was  saved  firom  the  danger  of 
rounding  that  stormy  promontory. 

When  Greece  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  magnitada  of 
these  preparations,  universal  alarm  prevailed;  and  a  eongresa  of  tlii 
representatives  of  all  the  Grecian  states  who  were  detenuDed  to 
maintain  their  freedom,  was  held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corintii.  Al> 
though  this  meeting  did  not  result  in  any  settled  plan  of  operaikais^ 
it  did  much  to  heal  the  feuds  existing  between  the^aevenl  alata^ 
and  to  induce  a  general  union  of  feeling  and  a  nationality  of  pmpoaa. 
Meanwhile  the  oracles  gave  most  applying  intdligance^  and  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  were  apprehension  and  distrust 

The  first  active  measure  toward  repelling  the  invaaion  waa  As 
defence  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopyl».  Thiswasundertakaiibj^psrt^ 
as  the  leading  state  of  Greece.  The  force  af^xnnted  for  tUiaervke 
was  led  by  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  state,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  three  hundred  citizen- warriors  of  Lacedsomon,  with  five 
^hundred  hoplit<B  of  Tegea,  five  hundred  from  Mantinea^  four  hun- 
dred from  Corinth,  and  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  from  other 
places ;  besides  four  hundred  Thebans,  whose  fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  Greece  was  very  questionable.  This  famous  pass  consisted  of 
two  narrow  openings  at  each  end,  just  broad  enou^  to  drive  a 
single  chariot  through:  between  tiiese  two  extremities  there  was 
an  interval  of  about  a  mile  of  wide  open  road^  on  the  sides  of  wfakdi 
were  several  hot  springs.  This  combination  of  drcumstanoea  gave 
it  the  name  of  Thermopyla,  or  "  the  Hot  G^tes." 

Another  consideration  led  the  Greeks  to  adopt  this  positioa.  The 
Persian  fleet  accompanied  the  army,  coasting  its  way  as  it  advanced 
Here,  however,  the  large  island  of  Euboea  lay  immediately  off  tiie 
mainland,  forming  in  the  intermediate  space  tiie  Meliac  and  Opmi* 
tian  Gulfs ;  so  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  to  encounter  the  dangsnrag 
navigation  outside  the  island,  and  to  be  separated  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  army,  or  to  sail  through  the  narrow  duunnel,  where  the 
small  but  effective  Greek  fleet  would  fij^t  at  nearly  as  great  an 
advantage  as  was  possessed  by  the  soldiers  who  defended  the  pass. 
This  position  was  accordingly  occupied  by  the  united  navy  of 
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Greece.  When,  however,  the  Persian  fleet  arrived,  their  numbers 
and  strength  were  so  imposing  that  the  Greeks  were  terrified  into 
an  immediate  retreat  into  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel, — a 
movement  which  neutralized  entirely  the  defence  of  Thermopylae, 
since  it  afibrded  an  opportunity  for  the  fleet  to  advance,  and  land 
troops  in  the  rear  of  the  Greek  army.  But  before  the  Persians  had 
sufficient  information  or  time  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage,  a 
terrible  storm  or  succession  of  storms  made  firightful  havoc  of  their 
ships.  According  to  the  lowest  estimate,  four  hundred  large  vessels 
of  war,  besides  numerous  transports  and  small  craft,  with  a  countless 
mmiber  of  men  and  an  immense  amount  of  stores  and  treasure,  were 
lost.'  The  Chreeks  attributed  this  storm  to  the  interposition  of  their 
deity  Boreas.  The  hurricane  certainly  had  so  damaged  the  Persian 
fleet  that  the  Greeks  felt  emboldened  to  resist  its  progress,  and  for 
thai  pnrpose  returned  to  Artemisium. 

Xerxes  at  first  could  scarcely  credit  the  report  that  a  small  band 
of  Spartans  would  dare  to  resist  the  march  of  his  army  through  the 
pass:  he,  however,  soon  found  it  to  be  true.  Not  only  did  they 
resist,  but  for  two  successive  days  hurled  back  in  confusion  and  dis- 
grace all  that  survived  of  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian  army  who 
were  sent  against  them.  The  proud  Persian,  maddened  by  this  defeat 
and  loss,  thrice  leaped  from  his  horse  in  frantic  agony.  All  his  eflbrts, 
however,  would  have  been  vain,  had  not  a  Greek  deserter  told  him 
of  a  narrow  path  across  the  mountain,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
march  a  body  of  troops  to  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  and  thus,  tak- 
ing Leonidas  in  the  rear,  completely  hemmed  him  in.  The  Spartan 
kin^  was  aware  of  this  path,  and  luui  intrusted  the  defence  of  it  to 
the  Fhocians,  who,  being  assailed  by  the  Persians  at  midnight,  sought 
safety  in  fli^t.  On  hearing  of  this  misfortune,  Leonidas  sent  away 
his  anziliary  forces,  and  retained  ?rith  him  but  one  thousand  chosen 
troops.  He  did  not  wait  for  the  attack,  but,  sallying  forth  into  the 
broad  space,  he  assailed  the  Persian  host,  and  inflicted  a  terrible 
slanghtor  on  the  invaders,  until,  wearied  rather  than  vanquished,  the 
Spartan  king  fell,  and  his  brave  companions  were  destroyed. 

About  this  time  the  Greek  fleet  obtained  a  great  victory  over 
that  of  the  enemy  at  Artemisium ;  but  this  was  rendered  of  no  effect 
by  Ae  fiital  loss  of  Thermopylae,  since  there  was  no  other  tenable 
potttion  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  career  of 
Xenea  was  now  marked  with  fire  and  blood.  The  Greeks  in 
fpaenl  abandoned  their  towns,  and  all  the  property  which  they 
eoold  not  remove ;  while  the  Persian  host,  after  pillaging  all  that 
fliey  eoold  take,  burned  and  destroyed  the  remidnder.  This  was 
even  tiie  case  with  Athens.    That  noble  people,  knowing  that  it 


wodd  be  imposrible  to  defend  their  diy,  lemeved  flieir  Ironwii  itfi 
children  to  phoee  of  refuge  in  die  a^jaoent  iihndi^  while  all  aUe  to 
bear  anne  paiaed  orer  to  Salamis,  to  resiafe  Ae  enemy  to  (li»  oiBtoat 

Xerxes  was  allowed  to  gratify  his  revenge  in  the  eMim  deatme- 
tion  of  the  Attic  oapitaL  This  was,  indeed,  his  pritaietAjeot  ivflu 
invasion  of  Oreeoe;  and  it  was  the  limit  of  his  soeoeaa.  IntoxiQated 
with  this  gratifieation,  he  decided  on  attaeling  the  GredL  fleeiin'the 
harbour  of  Salamis,  and  had  tiie  intense  niortifieation  of  aaol^  his 
great  navy  completely  ruiDed.  The  fleet  being  mainly  eonqpoied 
of  Phenioians,  Egyptians,  Cilicians,  Oyprians,  dba,  difltaring  in 
language  from  each  other,  and  having  no  phn  for  acting  in  eoaeei^ 
tibe  battle  had  no  sooner  begun  in  the  nantm  straits,  Hmt  Hub  iriwle 
fleet  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and,  hemmed  around  by  tfie  ASXaStf 
managed  Greek  ships,  was  destroyed,  to  an  immenae  extent^  wStbout 
iiie  possibility  of  successful  defence.  XenasM  was  an  eye^wit&esB 
ef  the  combat;  and,  on  perceiving  the  result,  he  resolved  to  aatjare 
his  personal  safety  by  an  immediato  return  to  Asia.  Leav&Bg  Mi^ 
doxuus  with  three  hundred  thousand  chosen  troops,  flie  Penriaa 
monarch,  with  the  residue  of  the  army,  hastify  retreated  by  tiiA  way 
by  which  he  came:  but  on  reaching  the  Hellespont^  he  finrndib 
bridge  destroyed,  and  had  to  cross  the  strait  in  a  oomoien  fldnag* 
boat. 

The  progress  and  result  of  this  invasion  thus  fiir  yield  reiy  im- 
portant  information  on  the  character  and  relations  of  the  Orecisn 
states.  It  is  almost  incredible,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that, 
while  this  immense  army  was  marching  through  Thessaly,  Greece 
had  not  seriously  begun  to  prepare  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  that  when  Leonidas  and  his  devoted  band  took  their  station 
at  Thermopylae,  not  only  was  there  no  general  and  well-organised  plan 
of  resistance,  but  the  most  insane  and  crimmal  neglect  of  national 
interests  existed.  It  was  just  then  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
Olympic  Gtimes  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  the  Cameisn 
festival  at  Spa^'u  and  in  most  of  the  other  Dorian  states ;  and  thus, 
while  not  merely  the  freedom,  but  even  the  existence,  of  Greece  was 
at  staVf..,  a  mere  handful  of  men  are  sent  to  withstand  myriads,  that 
^V.o  body  of  the  nation  may  enjoy  these  solemnities.  This  course  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  the  frontier  of  Thessaly  was 
clearly  the  proper  place  for  the  defence  of  Greece.  If,  by  a  wise 
arrangement,  the  strength  of  the  several  states  had  marshalled  there, 
the  attack  of  the  proud  Persian  must  have  proved  an  unmitigated 
&ilure.  But  when,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Leonidas,  tike 
Persians  poured  their  troops  into  Greece,  there  was  then  no  teimUe 
position  for  the  Greek  army  but  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  con- 
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iMquently  all  Dovis,  Bcbotia,  and  Attica  were  left  to  be  ravaged  by 
the  enemy. 

But  while  all  the  disgrace  and  loss  connected  with  the  conquest 
of  these  states  and  the  burning  of  Athens  were  caused  by  the  fiekult 
of  tiie  Greeks,  the  entire  failure  of  the  expedition  arose  out  of  an 
equally  fidse  movement  of  Xerxes.  1{,  instead  of  the  foolish  attack 
on  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Salamis,  he  had  pushed  on  his 
troops  against  Corinth,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  accordmg  tp 
the  opinion  of  the  sagacious  and  brave  Queen  Artemisia,  the  ships 
of  tfa^  Peloponnesian  states  would  have  retired  from  the  fleet  to 
protect  their  own  homes ;  and  thus,  instead  of  one  united  Greek 
naval  armament,  there  would  have  been  opposed  to  the  Persian 
navy  only  a  number  of  small  and  ineffective  squadrons. 

After  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  Mardonius  with  his  army  retired  to 
Theasaly,  where  he  wintered.  Before  renewing  the  war  the  follow* 
ing  spring,  he  sent  to  the  Athenians,  offering  to  rebuild  their  city, 
and  to  give  them  the  friendship  of  Persia,  if  they  would  secede  from 
the  Greek  alliance.  This  measure  greatly  alarmed  Sparta,  who 
immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  imploring  that  people  to 
reject  the  proposal  The  Athenians  nobly  declared  that  great  as 
were  their  sufferings  and  difficulties,  they  would  maintain  the  war 
with  Persia,  while  a  single  Athenian  remained  alive.  They  at  the 
same  time  urged  the  immediate  presence  of  a  Peloponnesian  army 
in  Bceotia,  to  resist  the  advancing  foe.  This,  in  defumce  of  all  sound 
policy  and  just  principle,  was  refused ;  and  Attica  was  once  more 
desolated  with  fire  and  sword,  the  Athenians  again  taking  refuge  in 
Salamis.  At  this  juncture  Mardonius  renewed  his  offers  of  friend* 
shq)  to  the  Athenians,  which  they  rejected  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

At  length  the  Spartans  were  roused  to  action,  fearing  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Athenians  or  the  return  of  the  Persian  fleet,  either  of 
which  events  would  create  a  danger  which  no  fbrtifications  at  ibfi 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  could  avert.  The  Spartan  force  was  commanded 
by  Pausanias.  On  the  approach  of  the  Greek  army,  Mardonius 
retired  to  Bceotia,  where  he  could  fight  at  considerable  advantage. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  numerous  evolu- 
tittui  and  skirmishes,  a  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Plataea.  This  was  brought  about  in  great  measure  by  accident 
PsQsanias,  finding  his  post  on  the  Asopus  very  favourable  for  the 
Persian  cavahy,  retired  in  the  night  to  a  position  on  higher  ground 
near  Plateea.  Mardonius,  mistaking  this  movement  for  a  retreat, 
ordered  an  immediate  and  general  attack.  The  result  was  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Persians:  Mardonius  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  his 
Bien  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  army  only 
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forty  thousand  esoiped  under  ArtabiStti  to  the  HeUei^ooi  The 
invading  lemons  were  thus  annihilated,  Greece  delimed,  aad  « 
ooimtleflB  booty  of  wealth  realised  from  the  Peraiaa  eamp» 

.  By  a  cdngular  coinoidenoe^  on  the  same  dij  that  the  bafttle  of 
Platm  waa  fboj^  the  Persian  napvy,  althnwij^  dmm  aahoie  at 
Mycale^  and  proteeted  by  sixty  fljonsand  nm,  waa  alonned  and 
deetroyed  by  the  Greek  fleet  These  Tiotoriea  deoided  the  issM  eC 
(lie  conflict.  Pansanias^  enabled  to  assmne  the  aggreaaiTe^  oon* 
tinned  the  war  against  all  the  Persian  dependflndea  in  the  .Sgsan 
8ea^  and  consonunated  his  triumph  by  the  captare  of  ByiaaBtim, 
which  waa  even  then  an  important  city. 

Although  this  cdebrated  general  allowed  hiuielf  .to  be  so  intoad: 
oated  by  his  success  and  consequent  wealth  that  he  miaerahfy 
perished,  and  Ihemistodes  by  the  artifice  of  the  Spatrtana  waa 
iuTolTed  in  his  crime  and  died  in  banishment^  the  war- waa  cuntinasd 
against  Persia^  principally  under  the  direction  of  Gimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  until,  in  4^0  B.  G.,  after  a  conflict  of  more  than  fiftf 
years'  duration,  a  peace  waa  negotiated,  which  confinned  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Greece^  and  of  the  Greek  citiea  in  Lower  Asia^  ahat 
ont  all  Persian  vessels  from  the  iEgean  waters^  aod  prohiluted  WBg 
Persian  anny  from  coming  wiiiiin  three  days' march  of  the  sea.  9^ 
this  successful  issue  did  ttie  valomr  of  Greece  briog  a  war  with  the 
most  powerfid  empire  of  the  worid  at  that  time. 

As  our  limits  prevent  our  going  into  detail  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  rebuilding  and  fortification  of  Athens  on  an  extended 
scale,  (see  Appendix,  note  65,)  in  defiance  of  the  petty  jealousy  of 
Sparta;  as  well  as  of  the  various  political  measures  by  which  the 
ftrmer  state,  through  daring  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise^ 
became  the  leading  power  of  Hellas ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  real  condition  of  Greece  in  this  the  most 
glorious  period  of  her  career. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  whence  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Greek  character  arose,  and  to 
trace  the  combination  of  fostering  influences  under  which  it  grew 
up  to  such  maturity  and  power.  But  it  is  certain  tiiat  this  growth 
was  as  rapid  in  its  progress  as  it  was  remarkable  in  its  extent; 
and  grand  in  its  results.  It  was  after  B.  G.  660  that  the  Greeks 
are  known  to  have  cultivated  the  art  of  writing.  Even  the  poems 
of  Homer  were  unwritten  at  this  period;  and  it  was  some  tame 
lat^  that  prose  composition  began  to  be  cultivated.  Pherecydes 
dT  Scyros,  B.  G.  550,  is  by  several  authors  regarded  as  the  first 
Greek  prose  writer;  nor  did  any  one  acquire  eminence  in  this  defiart- 
ment  of  literature  until  fifty  years  afterward. 
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It  is  also  remarkable  &a,t  inyentions  necessary  to  the  ezistenoe 
of  works  of  art  in  any  tolerable  measure,  were  introduced  at  an 
equally  late  period.  The  art  of  welding  iron  was  unknown  in 
Greece  until  just  before  600  B.  C,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Glau* 
cus  of  Chios:  and  about  the  same  time  the  art  of  casting  copper  or 
brass  in  a  mould  was  invented  at  Samos.  Prior  to  this,  all  Grecian 
ftatuaiy  consisted  of  rude  and  ill-formed  representations.  Even  the 
"  memorial  erected  in  honour  of  a  god  did  not  pretend  to  be  an  image^ 
but  was  often  notiiing  more  than  a  pillar,  a  board,  a  shapeless  stone^ 
a  post^"  fixed  so  as  to  mark  and  consecrate  a  particular  localiiy. 
Sometimes^  indeed,  there  was  a  real  image,  but  of  the  rudest  char* 
acter,  formed  of  wood,  and  always  made  for  each  separate  divinity 
after  a  particular  type  or  figure.  About  580  B.  C,  a  disposition 
was  evinced  to  alter  the  material,  and  to  correct  the  rudeness  of  the 
figure.  Marble  was  introduced,  and  some  artists  of  Crete  acquired 
renown  by  working  with  this  material.  Ivory  and  gold  were  also 
used,  to  cover  and  adorn  images  made  of  wood. 

It  is  also  observable  that  about  this  period  we  meet  with  the 
earliest  architectural  monuments  of  Greece.  The  greatest  Grecian 
temples,  known  to  Herodotus,  were  built  about^  or  soon  after 
600  B.  C. 

In  tracing  the  primitive  development  of  the  Greek  mind,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  early  times,  when  prose  literature  was 
unknown,  poetry  and  music  were  extensively  cultivated.  Grote, 
indeed,  supposes  music  to  have  first  led  to  this  poetic  cultivation. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  poetry  was  a  most  important 
agent  in  the  development  of  Grecian  greatness.  This  was  perhaps 
as  much  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used,  as  to  the  peculiar 
power  and  influence  which  it  is  adapted  to  communicate.  It  was  not 
confined  to  works  of  imagination,  and  wasted  in  rhapsody,  but  waa 
made  to  adorn  and  inspirit  the  most  important  public  and  private 
duties.  Hot  only  were  the  minds  of  this  people  excited  and  elevated 
by  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Homer,  and  instructed  by  the  Theogo- 
nies  of  Hesiod;  but  the  same  agent,  strange  as  it  may  sound  in  our 
eans,  was  used  to  propound  political  constitutions  and  systems  of 
kw.  Solon  announced  his  various  reforms,  and  gave  forth  his 
canons  of  government  in  verse.  A  metrical  work  on  astronomy 
waa  ascribed  to  Thales. 

The  immense  development  of  Grecian  art,  firom  600  B.  C.  to  the 
days  of  Pericles,  forms  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in  human  history. 
It  oonld  only  result  from  an  uncommon  diffusion  of  genius;  and 
genius  is  a  providential  gift.  While,  therefore,  we  refer  to  means 
which  promoted  intellectual  progress,  we  regard  it  as  impossible  for 
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•ny  oonsistent  believer  in  divine  re?d«tion  to  consider  ibe  Tiiied 
talent  and  the  noble  intellectaal  aduerementi  of  Oreeee  in  any  other 
•speot,  than  aa  divinely-appointed  means  for  aceompliBhiiig  tiie  pn» 
determined  purposes  of  the  great  (Governor  of  the  woild. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  fliat  one  caose  of  this  nqnd  improve^ 
ment  was  evidently  the  result  of  the  eminently  practical  tendency  of 
Grecian  efibrt.  If  we  refer^for  an  instance^  to  the  Beven  Wise  Men^ 
whose  talents  and  genius  have  consecrated  iiieir  names  to  llie  h^^Mst 
honour,  as  great  agents  in  the  world's  dviKiation;  we  do  not  Ibd 
them  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  researches  into  dbitraet 
science;  for,  as.-a  celebrated  oontemporaiy  of  Aristotle  declared, 
they  were  not  "  wise  men,"  or  "  philosoplms,"  in  tiie  sense  wfaidi 
those  words  bore  in  his  day,  biit  persons  qfjpraetica/  discemmefU  m 
reference  to  man  and  society. 

The  peculiar  political  constitution  of  the  Gredan  states  must  have 
greatly  fostered  the  art  of  public  spealing;  and  it  is  prbbaMe  that 
nothing  more  effectively  contributed  to  the  general  int^eotoal  eidfr 
Vtttionof  the  people  than  this  practice.  After  the  dose  of  tiiePenian 
,  war  espedally,4he  requirements  of  public  speaking  called  finili « 
dass  of  riietorical  teachers,  whose  muted  effi)rts  pea&j  aided  te 
enlargement  and  refinement  of  the  Gredan  mind. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  great  mental  devdop* 
ment  which  immortalized  Greece,  was  the  spontaneous  result  of 
mere  native  energy.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  no  country  ever 
gained  so  much  from  foreign  teaching.  Thales,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  the  father  both  of  Grecian  sdence  and  ai 
the  Ionic  philosophy,  is  acknowledged  to  have  obtained  his  informa- 
tion from  abroad.  He  is  known  to  have  visited  Egypt  and  Asia; 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  a  mind  so  energetic  and  inquisi* 
tive  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  seekingknowledgeat  the  fountain- 
head.  He  might,  therefore,  have  seen  the  wonderful  Babylon  in  its 
glory,  with  its  temple-observatory  of  the  Ghaldiean  priesthood,  and 
all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  research  which  it  contained.  He 
might  also  have  surveyed  the  still  more  wonderful  Nineveh,  before 
its  destruction  by  the  Mcdes ;  and,  in  these  primitive  seats  of  life 
and  learning,  might  have  acquired  the  principles  of  sdence,  and  the 
results  of  enlightened  and  long-continued  observation, 

This  supposition  reconciles  what  else  appears  contradictory  in 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  this  sage, — 
namely,  that  while  all  that  is  reported  of  his  mathematical  knowledge 
consists  of  some  problems  which  are  contained  in  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  he  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  predicted  an  eclipse  whidk 
actually  occurred.     It  is  easily  conceivable  that  he  mig^  have 
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obteined  the  latter  information  from  the  learned  Chaldseans,  while 
bis  own  scientific  attainments  were  on  a  comparatiyely  limited 
seale. 

Pythagoras  was  another  such  instance.  He  is  ssdd  to  have  spent 
tiiirtj  years  in  travels  which  extended  from  Oaul  to  India.  The 
time  and  extent  of  these  journeys  may  be  over-estimated ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  visited  Egypt,  Phenicia  and  Babylon. 
These  countries  at  that  period  retained  their  primitive  character 
and  national  independence.  Amasis,  the  last  of  the  native  kings, 
reigned  in  Egypt;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  his  immediate  successor, 
ruled  in  Babylon,  where  the  remains  of  the  Hebrew  people  were  then 
held  in  captivity. 

Pythagoras  returned  with  much  important  scientific  treasure. 
He  was  the  first  European  who  traced  in  outline  the  true  theory  of 
flie  universe,  which,  two  thousand  years  later,  was  revived  and  more 
fully  taught  by  Copernicus.  His  principal  tenets  will  be  shown  in 
tiie  chapter  which  treats  of  the  religion  of  Greece :  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  besides  carrying  out  his  religious  and  political 
olgects,  he  greatly  enlarged  the  general  knowledge  and  the  mathe- 
natical  and  physical  science  of  Greece. 

Our  limits  forbid  enlargement  on  this  topic:  reference  to  an 
epitome  of  this  intellectual  progress  must  therefore  sufiBce,  in  the 
observation  that,  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  days  of  Peri- 
des,  cultivated  genius  and  the  elegant  arts  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest 
perfection  ever  attained  in  any  age  or  nation  of  the  world. 

The  era  succeeding  the  Persian  war,  which  was  rendered  so 
glorious  to  the  Greeks  by  the  noblest  triumphs  of  intellect  and  art» 
was  followed  by  one  so  fall  of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the  national 
diaracter,  that  the  mind  recoils  from  the  recital  of  such  events ;  and 
we  therefore  purposely  give  but  a  very  brief  outline  of  them. 

Athen6attained,underthegovemmentof  Pericles,  the  summit  of  her 
greatness.  Not  only  did  she  stand  foremost  in  the  various  depart- 
ments  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  but  in  other  respects  her  acqui- 
sitions were  equally  wonderful.  Unbounded  wealth  had  be^n  gained, 
an  unrivalled  extent  of  commerce  secured,  and  a  corresponding  naval 
fiyroe  and  colonial  empire  organized.  In  the  short  period  between 
the  battle  of  Mycale  and  the  first  Peloponnesian  war,  Athens  had 
established  her  authority  over  more  than  one  thousand  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Asia;  had  taken  possession  of  forty  islands,  together  with 
the  important  straits  which  joined  the  Euxine  and  the  .Sigean;  had 
eonqoered  and  colonized  Thrace  and  Macedon;  and  had  extended 
her  powerful  influence  over  the  countries  and  tribes  still  further 
northward. 
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This  amount  oi\  success  rendered  Sparta  and  ilie  other  Ghreciaa 
states  extremely  je^ous  and  envious  of  Athensc  To  such  a  degree 
was  this  feeling  carried,  that  nothing  but  a  pretext  was  wanting  to 
create  a  formidable  confederacy  against  Attica.  A  dispute  with 
Corinth  respecting  some  coIoniiJ  possessions  induoed  that  state  to 
seek  the  aid  of  Sparta, — a  request  which  was  immediately  granted, 
and  produced  a  general  war  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  parties  to  this  contest  were  singularly  balanced 
in  their  power  to  maintain  it.  Athens,  with  her  commercial  and 
colonial  resources  and  maritime  strength,  seemed  &r  more  than  a 
match  for  Sparta  and  all  her  allies :  but  while  this  pow^  was  over- 
whelming  at  sea,  the  large  extent  of  coast  and  scattered  countries 
from  which  it  was  drawn  prevented  Athens  from  bringing  an  army 
into  the  field  sufficient  to  meet  that  of  her  associated  enemies.  Each 
of  the  belligerents  prosecuted  the  war  according  to  tiieir  means. 
Sparta  invaded  and  ravaged  Attica  by  land,  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
desolated  the  coasts  of  Sparta.  This  unnatural  contest  was  con* 
tinned  for  about  nine  years  with  varying  success,  when  it  terminated 
in  a  peace,  or  rather  truce,  for  fifty  years,  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
mutual  restitution  of  the  captures  made  by  each  party  during  tibe 
war.    This  took  place  B.  G.  422. 

One  short  year  sufficed  to  terminate  this  hopeful  return  of  the 
Greek  people  to  a  pacific  policy.  Corinth,  regarding  her  interests 
as  neglected  in  this  treaty,  privately  incited  the  Argives  against 
Sparta.  This  in  itself  might  have  been  harmless,  had  not  Alcibi- 
ades,  a  nephew  of  Pericles,  induced  the  Athenians  to  afford  secret 
support  to  this  aggression.  This  man,  although  possessing  talent, 
lacked  principle,  and  was,  moreover,  the  slave  of  an  ungovernable 
ambition.  His  influence  was  sufficient  to  place  the  leading  states 
of  Greece  again  in  an  antagonistic  position. 

Having  effected  this  object,  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  a 
great  armament  against  Sicily.  Although  the  object  was  not  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  it  was  intended  by  this  means  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  Athens  over  that  island.  This  was  the  culminating 
point  of  Athenian  greatness  and  daring.  The  expedition  entirely 
failed :  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fom:  ships  of  war,  besides 
transports  and  tenders,  were  either  taken  or  destroyed.  The  army, 
after  terrible  defeats  and  privations,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion ;  after  which  the  generals  were  put  to  death,  and  the  com- 
mon soldiers  sold  for  slaves. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  at  first  one  of  the 
commanders  of  this  expedition,  but  who  had  fled  from  his  post  and 
his  country,  to  avoid  trial  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  at  first  aided  the 
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Spartans  by  hia  adyioe  and  counsel  in  their  aggressions  on  Ath^s ; 
bat,  having  provoked  their  resentment  by  his  vices,  and  being  wish* 
fbl  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  n^otiated  with  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Western  Asia,  and  thus  efifected  an  entire  revolution  in 
Athena^  by  which  the  democracy  was  destroyed,  and  the  government 
confided  to  four  hundred  of  the  aristocracy.  These,  however,  dread- 
ing the  ambition  and  wiles  of  Alcibiades,  refused  to  recall  him ; 
while  their  cruelty  and  rapacity  soon  disgusted  their  warmest  parti* 
sans.  Alcibiades,  finding  them  unsuitable  for  his  purpose,  prose- 
cuted his  intrigues  in  another  direction,  and  soon  effected  the  resto- 
ration of  democracy,  and  his  own  recall  and  return  to  power. 

These  events,  followed  by  the  efforts  of  Alcibiades  after  his  return, 
delayed,  but  could  not  prevent,  the  fieJl  of  Athens.  Some  reverses 
in  their  naval  warfare  induced  the  Athenians  to  doom  him  to  a 
second  banishment.  Then  the  Spartan  fleet  held  the  mastery  of 
the  sea ;  and,  after  a  brief  season  spent  in  preparations,  Athens  was 
simultaneously  assailed  by  land  and  sea ;  the  Spartan  King  Agis 
commanding  the  army,  and  Lysander  the  fleet.  The  Athenians 
made  an  obstinate  defence,  but  their  cause  was  hopeless ;  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  conditions  were  sufficiently  humilia- 
ting. The  democracy  was  abolished,  and  the  government  of  Athens 
given  to  thirty  persons  named  by  the  Spartans.  All  their  ships  but 
twelve  were  surrendered ;  all  claim  to  their  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions  was  given  up ;  and  the  Athenians  were  bound  to  follow 
the  Spartan  standard  in  war.  Harsh  as  these  terms  were,  the 
Thebans  and  Corinthians  clamoured  for  tar  more  severe  measures. 

The  Spartans,  however,  did  not  regard  their  triumph  as  complete 
without  the  death  of  Alcibiades.  To  the  eternal  infamy  of  Sparta, 
a  party  of  assassins  was  despatched  to  a  remote  village  in  Phrygian 
where  the  illustrious  Athenian  resided  in  solitude.  Afraid  to  assail 
him  openly,  they  set  fire  to  his  house ;  and  although  he  nobly  rushed 
through  the  flames,  and  slew  the  foremost  of  the  assassins,  he  fell, 
overwhelmed  by  numbers:  and  with  him  perished  the  hope  of 

Atlwds. 

The  triumph  of  Sparta  in  the  ruin  of  Athens  did  not  consolidate 
the  power  of  the  former  state.  If  the  result  of  this  success  had  been 
the  union  of  all  Greece  under  one  strong,  wise,  and  liberal  govern* 
ment,  it  mij^t,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifice  and  the  suffering  which 
it  involved,  have  promoted  the  great  cause,  of  civilization  and  human 
improvemeni  But  this  was  not  the  case :  the  different  states  of 
Greece  still  remained  separate  and  independent ;  and,  after  the  fall 
of  Athens,  they  severally  found — especially  the  minor  ones — that 
tfaey  had  fought  and  bled  tP  rear  up  an  enormous  tyranny.    This 


eenfiflfttoii  was  Btm&y  promoted  bj  die  oondnrt  of  Ljandn;  At 
ItfoecUtaoiuaii  gMMnl,  irho  proied  to  be  tt%gnwrt— fe  of^iKiior 
Aai  Greece  hid  ever  niaed  to  power.  Indepeftdenftly  of  tibe  feel- 
hkgfi  elicitod  by  hie  condiu^  it  wis  fbmd  tbrnt  no  eooiier  had  Ihe 
fii^  of  martial  feeling  paseed  away,  than  those  who  had  been  ibe 
most  inTetorate  enemies  of  Athens  reprobated  the  oontiiiiiediBJiistioe 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  the  cold-blooded  cnnlty  and  uilimited 
rapaoiiy  with  which  they  condnoted  the  government  <lf  that  city. 
Bven  the-Tbebans  deeply  commiserated  the  sufieringsof  the  Athe- 
nians^ and  afforded  a  safe  asy  Inm  to  all  who  prefened  exile  to  oonfii* 
cation  or  death. 

The  result  was  soon  seen  in  the  assembling  of  a  considerable  band 
of  these  refugees  at  Thebes,  under  the  direction  of  Tfarasybofan. 
They  first  seised  Phyle,  and  afterward  the  PixoBus.  Lyaante 
quiddy  sailed  to  the  aid  of  the  government^  and  blockaded  the 
insurgaits.  But,  by  this  time,  wiser  and  more  Ubenl  coonsels 
obtained  even  in  Sparta;  and  Pausanias,  the  most  popular  of  tte 
Laoedaunonian  princes,  marched  with  an  armed  force  to  eonntoead 
the  designs  of  Lysander.  It  is  but  seldom,  even  in  the  crafty  ma* 
BOBuvres  of  Sparta,  that  we  find  one  army  so  effectively  emfdoyei 
to  circumvent  the  operationa  of  another.  The  liberal  views  of  fte 
Pansanias  party  were^  however,  most  triumphantly  sustained.  Ua 
Tyrants  were  expelled  firom  Athens,  the  ancient  constitution  was 
restored,  and  a  general  amnesty  decreed.  These  important  meas- 
ures gave  fresh  existence  to  the  fallen  republic,  and  rendered  possi- 
ble a  renewal  of  its  glory  and  prosperity. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  democracy,  the  trial,  condemnation, 
and  death  of  Socrates  took  place.  His  remarkable  character  will  be 
reviewed  in  another  chapter ;  in  which  some  observations  will  be 
made  on  his  coarse  of  action,  and  on  the  treatment  which  he 
received. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  military  talent  or  the  literary  excellence 
which  it  called  forth,  is  most  to  be  admired.  On  the  death  of 
Darius  Nothus,  King  of  Persia,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  eldest  wa, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  has  been  already  related.  His  brother 
Gyms,  having  been  previously  governor  of  the  western  provinces  <tf 
the  empire,  had  greatly  served  the  Spartans,  by  suppljring  them 
with  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Athens.  He  now  hoped  to 
obtain  from  them  in  return  such  aid  as  would  enable  him,  with  the 
troops  which  he  could  collect  in  his  province,  to  dispossess  his 
brother,  and  secure  the  throne.  Thirteen  thousand  Greeks  re- 
sponded to  his  call,  and  among  them  Xenophon  the  Athenian. 
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After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyras,  and  the  treacherous  massacre 
of  the  principal  Gro^k  officers,  this  noble  band  of  soldiers  elected 
other  leaders ;  and,  although  in  the  centre  of  an  enemy's  country,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  own  land,  menaced  as  they  were  by  the 
power  of  the  whole  Persian  army,  they  determined  to  resist  all 
aggression,  and  to  retreat  in  martial  order  to  Greece.  Xenophon, 
who  was  one  of  the  commanders,  has  given  us  an  eloquent  account 
of  this  successful  and  masterly  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  from  the  history  of  Greece  at  this  period, 
than  that  the  division  of  this  beautiful  country  and  its  richly-endowed 
inhabitants  into  many  independent  states  was  the  prolific  cause  of 
innumerable  evils.  It  was  this  which  prevented  Greece  from  taking 
any  important  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  was 
in  fact  the  plague-spot  of  Grecian  history.  If  Athens  or  Sparta 
assumed  an  imposing  attitude  in  respect  of  Persia,  that  empire,  by 
the  influence  of  gold,  could  instanUy  raise  up  a  power  in  oth^ 
Greciim  states  to  thwart  and  defeat  the  effort ;  while  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  principal  of  those  states  over  the  smaller  ones  was 
the  cause  of  ever-changing  combinations  and  wars,  in  which  the 
national  energies  and  wealth  were  squandered  in  suicidal  contests. 

Thus,  when,  after  the  triumph  over  Athens,  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan 
king,  had  greatly  increased  the  Lacedaemonian  navy,  and  made  him* 
self  formidable  to  Persia  by  some  operations  on  the  coast  of  Asia^ 
the  Persian  king  supplied  Conon,  an  Athenian  admiral,  with  funds 
to  equip  a  fleet  of  even  superior  power,  with  which  he  defeated  the 
Spartans,  and  utterly  destroyed  their  naval  power,  and  thus  not  only 
rendered  Athens  Teally  independent,  but  gave  her  again  complete 
supremacy  in  the  ^gean  Sea. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  proud  and  unjust  conduct  of  Sparta  toward 
Thebes  called  forth  the  energies  and  talents  of  two  of  the  best 
statesmen  and  military  commanders  ever  produced  by  Greece. 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  not  only  rescued  their  country  from 
subjection,  but  broke  the  proud  yoke  of  Sparta  from  the  neck  of 
Greece,  and  aspired  to  place  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
people.  At  length,  these  great  men  having  perished  in  battle,  a 
general  peace  was  established  by  the  mediation  of  Artaxerxes,  on 
the  single  condition  that  each  state  should  retain  its  own  possessions. 
Thus  ended  the  third  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  G.  862. 

For  a  short  season  after  the  decline  of  Theban  power,  Athens 
exercised  a  leading  influence  over  the  Grecian  states :  but  the  harsh 
injuatioe  of  her  policy  toward  her  colonies  drove  the  most  wealthy 
of  them  into  rebellion,  which  crippled  her  resources,  and  destroyed 
her  supremacy. 
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Long  before  this  time,  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  who  hmd  been 
educated  in  the  arts  of  war  and  state-policy  by  the  great  Epanmum- 
das,  had  aspired  to  the  supreme  govemment  of  Greece.  Having 
vanquished  all  opposition  to  his  rule,  and  established  tranquillity  in 
his  own  country,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  Ae 
military  tactics  and  discipline  of  his  army.  Having  noticed  the 
success  with  which  Epaminondas  had  used  a  massive  column  against 
the  long  slender  lines  of  bis  foes,  Philip,  improving  on  the  gmiiuB  of 
his  teacher,  introduced  the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx.  These 
measures  made  him  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  his  nei^bours: 
and,  though  he  carefully  concealed  his  intentions  respecting  Greece 
generally,  be  took  occasion  of  every  pretext  for  assailing  the  several 
neighbouring  states  in  succession. 

He  first  subdued  Paeonia,  and  made  it  a  province  of  Maoedon. 
He  then  vanquished  the  Illyrians,  and  brought  tiiem  completely 
under  his  power.  He  next  took  advantage  of  the  war  between 
Atidens  and  her  colonies,  and  added  Amphipolis,  Potidsoa^  and 
Pydna  to  his  conquests ;  and  thus  obtained  tiie  command  of  Uie 
ooast  &om  the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon  to  Mount  Olympus.  A 
laige  portion  of  Thrace  was  next  added  to  his  dominions ;  and,  by 
turning  his  arms  against  the  tyrants  of  Thessaly,  and  marrying  a 
princess  of  Epirus,  he  secured  an  unbounded  political  ascendency  in 
these  countries. 

The  Argus  of  Greece,  who  with  intense  diligence  watched  every 
step  of  this  progress,  who  detected  the  covert  designs  which  influ- 
enced the  conqueror,  and  who  with  matchless  genius  and  power 
warned  his  countrymen  against  the  fatal  result,  was  Demosthenes, 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Greeks.  He  devoted  life  to  this  task :  but 
the  martial  spirit  of  Athens  had  departed ;  and  the  eloquence  of 
this  master  of  speech,  failing  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  resist  Mace- 
don with  eflfect,  has  become  practically  useful  only  as  a  model  of 
public  speaking  for  the  world. 

While  Philip,  having  thus  prepared  himself,  stood  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  exert  his  power  in  southern  Greece,  a  favourable  one 
presented  itself  in  the  second  Sacred  War.  This  arose  out  of  a 
collision  of  feeling  between  Phocis  and  Thebes.  Unable  alone  to 
secure  its  object,  the  latter  state  solicited  the  aid  of  Philip,  who  joy- 
fully responded  to  the  call.  It  was  just  the  opportunity  which  he 
had  long  desired.  He  soon  overran  Phocis,  destroyed  its  cities, 
distributed  its  population  into  villages,  and  deprived  it  of  its  vote  in 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  which  was  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Macedon.  Philip  thus  obtained  a  status  in  the  great  assembly  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  that  at  a  time  when  this  council  was  at  the 
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Mttitii  of  iiB  power.  This  was  a  most  important  gaivto  the  ambi- 
tious Macedonian :  the  semi-barbarian  origin  of  his  people  was  thus 
eoYered,  and  he  and  they  were  identified  as  elements  of  the  Hellenic 
nation. 

Stimulated  alike  by  these  successes^  and  by  some  reverses  and 
losses  which  he  sustained  at  the  same  time»  Philip  steadily  pursued 
his  object.  He  destroyed  Olynthus,  subdued  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese^ and  added  tiie  whole  Ghalcidian  peninsula^  with  its  valuable 
commercial  marts  and  seaports,  to  his  dominions.  At  length  the 
third  Sacred  War  gave  him  another  occasion  of  appearing  as  the 
champion  of  the  religion  of  Greece.  He  again  entered  Phocis,  and 
totally  destroyed  the  city  of  Amphissa. 

Feeling  himself  now  su£Sciendy  strong  to  avow  his  purpose,  he 
took  possession  of  Elatea,  the  most  important  city  of  the  Phocians 
after  Delphi.  As  this  measure  could  not  be  mistaken,  so  it  did  not 
allow  procrastination :  it  was  seen  at  once  that  Greece  must  either 
now  sabmit  to  Philip,  or  at  once  resist  him.  Boused  by  the  elo- 
qomee  of  Demosthenes,  the  latter  alternative  was  chosen ;  and  the 
Atfienians  and  Thebans  marched  their  united  forces  against  the 
invader.  They  met  at  Ghaeronea,  where,  after  a  contest  which 
brought  no  honour  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  Philip  obtained  a  complete 
triunph.  Demosthenes  himself,  valiant  as  he  was  in  speech,  ihrew 
away  his  shield,  on  which  he  had  inscribed  in  golden  letters,  '*  To 
Goon  FoBTUNE,"  and  abandoned  the  contest  even  at  the  onset 
Thebes  snflfered  a  terrible  infliction  as  the  result  of  this  victory ;  but 
veiy  lenient  measures  were  dealt  out  to  Athens. 

The  great  object  and  result  of  this  Macedonian  success  were  soon 
aiqparent  The  very  next  year,  in  a  general  convention  of  the  Gre- 
cian states  held  at  Corinth,  it  was  resolved  that  all  should  unite  in  a 
war  against  the  Persians,  and  that  Philip  should  be  appointed 
captain-general  of  the  confederate  forces. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  that  this  triumph  of  Philip, 
which  has  been  universally  deprecated  as  the  ruin  of  Greek  liberty, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  unprin<Mpled  tyranny,  was  the  vety 
eveDi  that  placed  the  Hellenic  nation  before  the  world  in  precisely 
the  position  that  had  been  predicted  by  inspired  prophets,  and  whidh 
issued  in  the  exact  fulfilment  of  some  of  the  most  glorious  prophe- 
dea  that  were  ever  delivered,. under  divine  inspiraticm,  to  mankind. 

Philip  did  not  survive  to  begin  the  war  upon  which  he  had  so  long 
and  80  ardently  desired  to  enter.  He  was  assassinated,  while  en- 
gaged in  making  preparations  for  the  contest,  by  Pausanias,  a  Mace- 
donian nobleman,  B.  C.  336.    Alexander  succeeded  his  fieither :  and 
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although  all  the  nei^booring  states  arose  in  simnltaaeoiiB  resiattnoe 
to  the  power  of  Maoedon,  the  yonthfol  sovereign,  with  equal  daring 
and  prudence,  soon  reduced  them  to  subjectioiL  Thrace,  Illyria^ 
and  Thebes  were  in  an  incredibly  short  time  completely  subdued, 
and  the  latter  city  entirely  destroyed.  The  sererity  of  this  punish- 
ment spread  terror  throughout  Greece :  the  other  states  immediately 
submitted ;  and  Alexander  was  soon  prepared  to  enter  on  the  war 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  and  which  filled 
his  whole  soul. 

Having  marshalled  his  army,  the  king  of  Macedon  proceeded  to 
the  Hellespont,  which  he  crossed  without  opposition.  His  force, 
we  are  told,  consisted  of  but' five  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand 
foot, — a  mere  handful  of  men  in  comparison  to  the  mighty  armies 
which  Persia  frequently  sent  into  the  field.  Yet  with  this  well- 
trained  and  highly-disciplined  band  Alexander  proceeded  to  assail 
the  myriads  of  A^ia,  formidable  as  they  were  not  only  in  numbers, 
but  in  union  and  the  prestige  of  past  success,  and  supporied  by 
boundless  resources  of  wealth  and  population.  The  whole  progress 
of  this  conflict,  from  the  first  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicos, 
where  the  Macedonian  completely  defeated  a  numerous  Persian 
army,  forms  a  very  remarkable  fulfilment  of  sacred  prophecy. 

Elated  with  this  success,  the  Grecian  conqueror  marched  to  the 
Lydian  capital,  and  occupied  Sardis.  He  then  returned,  and  secured 
Ephesus  and  Miletus ;  after  which,  pursuing  his  course  unchecked, 
he  reduced  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,and  Cilicia,  and  at  length  opened 
his  way  to  the  heart  of  Asia,  by  defeating  Darius  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Issus.  Alexan- 
der then  in  rapid  succession  subdued  Tyre,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
Having  spent  one  year  in  accomplishing  these  preliminary  measures, 
he  proceeded  in  the  spring  of  331  B.  C.  to  attempt  securing  fte 
grand  object  of  the  war.  In  this  campaign  Alexander  defeated 
Darius  a  second  time  at  Arbela,  occupied  Babylon,  conquered  Media 
and  Persia,  and  established  his  dominion  over  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
In  the  following  year  he  added  Bactria  to  his  conquests,  and  con- 
solidated his  rule  over  his  Asiatic  possessions.  The  three  years 
next  ensuing  sufficed  to  extend  his  sway  to  India,  and  to  establish 
his  government  from  Greece  and  Egypt  in  the  west  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus. 

This  colossal  power,  however,  was  destined  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion :  and  its  decline  was  as  striking  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  as  its 
rise  had  been.  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  B.  C.  323,  of  a  disease 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  induced  by  intemperance.  For 
several  years  after  his  death,  some  member  of  his  family  was  in- 
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fMted  yniik  ttie  form  of  royalty,  while  his  generals  mled  in  the  ser- 
eral  seetions  of  the  empire,  professedly  as  lientenants  or  satraps,  but 
really  exercising  absolute  power.  Between  these,  on  different  pre- 
texts, a  war  was  continually  waged  for  more  than  twenty  years, — 
a  season  replete  with  treachery,  assassinations,  and  erery  form  of 
yiolence.  At  length,  B.  C.  306,  four  of  the  principal  generals,  ha\dng 
raised  themselves  to  prominence  and  power,  partitioned  the  empire 
between  them.  By  this  treaty  Seleucus  became  sovereign  of  Upper 
Asia;  Ptolemy  governed  Egypt,  with  Syria  and  Palestine;  Lysima- 
chus  obtained  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  in  addition  to 
the  kingdom  of  Thrace ;  and  to  Gassander  were  assigned  Macedon 
and  Greece,  with  the  addition  of  the  rich  province  of  Cilicia. 

During  the  progress  of  Alexander's  war  in  Asia,  Greece  remained 
in  tolerable  quiet,  under  the  government  of  the  several  states,  sub^ 
ject  generally  to  his  lieutenant,  Antipater.  Sparta  was  the  only 
exception.  Unable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  her  rival's  success,  this 
state  for  a  considerable  time  maintained  her  independence  in  sullen 
quietude.  When,  however,  the  Macedonian  king  had  subdued 
Darius,  and  was  preparing  to  march  on  India,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
urged  on  by  their  martial  King  Agis,  declared  war  against  Macedon. 
This  contest  was  of  short  duration.  One  decisive  battle  suflSced  to 
terminate  the  war  and  the  life  of  the  Spartan  king,  and  to  compel 
the  Spartans  to  send  an  embassy,  soliciting  the  clemency  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  ^hich  was  generously  given. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  contests  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
histoiy  took  place  about  this  time, — namely,  that  between  the  rival 
ontors,  Demosthenes  and  iEschines.  Ctesiphon  having  proposed 
that  a  golden  crown  should  be  presented  to  Demosthenes,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  rectitude  of  his  political  career,  ^schines  impeached 
Ctesiphon  for  the  proposition,  assailing  the  whole  course  of  policy 
recommended  by  Demosthenes,  and  declaring  that  it  had  issued  in 
die  min  of  Grecian  independence.  Demosthenes  defended  himself 
80  triumphantly  that  iGschines  was  sent  into  banishment, — a  measure 
which  Alexander  allowed  out  of  nespect  to  the  ancient  states  of  Greece, 
although  iGschines  was  the  old  and  earnest  friend  of  Macedon,  and 
his  rival  quite  the  reverse. 

Notwithstanding  the  awe  inspired  by  the  vast  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, and  tiie  immense  resources  which  he  consequently  possessed, 
a  very  considerable  commotion  was  produced  by  a  decree  which  he 
issued, — ^that  the  exiles  from  the  several  states  should  be  restored 
to  their  respective  countries  and  possessions.  While  this  uneasiness 
was  spreading,  and  producing  indications  of  approaching  violence, 
intenigence  arrived  of  the  death  of  Alexander.    The  revolt  which 
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had  just  begun,  Boon  became  general.  Demostiieiiea,  irho  had  beat 
exiled,  was  recalled ;  and  a  powerful  army  of  ccmfederate  Gvedo^ 
under  the  Athenian  commander  LeoBthenes,  marched  against  Ab* 
tipater.  The  e£fbrt  was  vain.  The  Macedonian  general,  reinfoieed 
by  a  section  of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander,  soon  put  down  all 
opposition,  and  established  one  ruling  government  over  Greece. 
The  democracy  was  again  abolished  in  Athens ;  and  the  aristocratieal 
government,  as  it  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Solon,  was  restored, 
while  a  Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  the  port  of  Munychia. 
Similar  changes  were  made  in  other  states,  which  at  first  produced 
clamorous  complaints ;  but  the  people  soon  found,  that,  under  a  strong 
and  general  government,  they  reidized  a  larger  share  of  real  liberty 
than  they  had  formerly  possessed,  and  saluted  Antipater  as  "  tte 
Father  and  Protector  of  Greece." 

After  the  death  of  this  able  ruler,  Greece  shared  in  the  dissensions, 
revolutions,  and  wars,  which  for  many  years  afflicted  almost  ererj 
port  of  the  empire  of  Alexander.  In  these  struggles  some  of  the 
Grecian  states  suffered  severely.  Polysperchon,  who  had  been  joined 
with  Gassander  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  being  engaged  in  a  cihip 
test  with  his  colleague,  and  anxious  to  secure  the  Greeks  to  his 
interests,  ordered  the  removal  of  the  governors  appointed  by  An- 
tipater, and  the  restoration  of  democracy.  Athens  exulted  in  the 
change,  and,  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  put  to  death 
several  citizens,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  friends  of  Antipater. 
Among  these  perished  the  greatest  oraament  of  his  age  and  nation, 
— the  great  Phocion ;  a  man  who  had  served  his  country  with  con- 
summate ability  and  incorruptible  integrity  until  above  eighty  years 
of  age. 

Gassander,  having  obtained  aid  from  Antigonus,  soon  recovered 
paramount  authority  in  Greece ;  and,  reversing  all  that  Polysperchon 
had  done  at  Athens,  he  appointed  Demetrius  Phalereus  governor  of 
that  city.  This  oflBcer  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  with  so 
much  wisdom  and  moderation,  that  the  ten  years  of  his  government 
were  exceedingly  prosperous  to  the  people  over  whom  he  mled 
The  power  of  Gassander  extended,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
cities,  throughout  Peloponnesus ;  so  that  Greece  was  again  subjected 
to  Macedonian  rule. 

During  the  convulsions  which  agitated  the  country  on  the  death 
of  Gassander,  Greece  suffered  from  a  desperate  invasion  of  a  host 
of  Gauls,  who  were  at  length  repulsed,  the  remainder  proceeding  to 
Asia.  Soon  after  this  calamity,  it  was  invaded  by  Pyrrhus,  King 
of  Epirus,  who,  having  subdued  a  great  part  of  Macedonia,  proceeded 
to  invade  Greece.    He,  however,  perished  in  the  attempt.    Antigo- 
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mm,  haying  fleonred  the  Macedonian  throne,  next  laboured  to  annex 
Greeee  to  his  dominions ;  but  he  also  died  during  the  war.  His 
son  Demetrius  exercised  a  commanding  influence  in  the  afiliirs  of 
Greece,  without  claiming  sovereignty  over  it;  while  his  successor 
avoided  all  interference  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country. 

Thus  released  JErom  foreign  aggression,  the  several  cities  of  Greece 
sought  to  recover  their  long-lost  independence.  During  the  troubles 
and  political  convulsions  which  raged  in  Macedonia  under  Lysima- 
dius  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  cifies  of  Achaia  gradually  recovered 
tiieir  liberties.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Megalopolis  were  by  different 
means  delivered  from  foreign  domination,  and  attached  to  the 
Achaoan  confederacy.  This  fair  promise  for  Grecian  liberty  was 
checked  by  the  ambition  of  the  Spartan  King  Gleomenes,  who,  having 
murdered  the  Ephori,  and  revolutionized  his  country,  restored  the 
code  of  Lycurgus,  and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Achseans :  aided 
by  Antigonus  Doson,  King  of  Macedon,  they  so  completely  defeated 
Idm  at  the  battle  of  Salasia,  that  he  abandoned  the  contest,  advised 
his  people  to  submit  to  their  conquerors,  and  took  refuge  in  Egypt, 
idiere  at  length  he  destroyed  himself  This  was  the  expiring  effort 
of  Sparta.  The  successor  of  Gleomenes  was  the  last  ruler  descended 
from  the  Heraclidse. 

Although  this  danger  had  again  introduced  the  Macedonian  power 
into  Greece,  the  Achasan  League  was  maintained  entire  and  powerful ; 
and,  imder  the  able  conduct  and  prudent  measures  of  its  chief,  Ara- 
tos,  promised  at  length  to  accomplish  its  object  in  the  restoration  of 
Greeoe.  Unhappily,  however,  the  League  being  pressed  by  their 
old  enemies  the  ^tolians,  Aratus  again  sought  aid  of  Macedon ; 
which  was  granted  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Antigonus.  This  ambitious 
ally,  conceiving  a  design  to  subject  the  states  of  Greece  to  his 
power,  and  regarding  Aratus  as  an  invincible  obstacle  to  his  pur- 
pose, had  that  noble  chief  removed  by  poison.  This  was  not  the 
greatest  of  the  calamities  which  arose  out  of  this  alliance.  Philip 
had  just  befoi:e  become  the  active  ally  of  Hannibal  of  Carthage ;  the' 
Romans  in  revenge  formed  an  alliance  with  the  ^Stolians;  thus 
brining  the  arms  of  this  mighty  republic  to  bear  on  Greece  in  its 
decline,  weakness,  and  distraction 

Philopoemen,  who  succeeded  Aratus  as  leader  of  the  League, 
did  Kis  utmost;  but,  after  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
Ktus  Quinctius  Flamininus,  Roman  consul,  succeeded  by  his  power, 
and  especially  by  his  policy,  in  detaching  the  Achaeans  from  all 
connexion  with  Macedon,  and  then  most  pompously  proclaimed 
liberty  to  Greece.  This  nominal  independence,  however,  continued 
a  very  brief  space.    The  country  being  soon  after  invaded  by  An- 
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tigoniiB  of  Syrift,  a  Roman  amiy  interposed.  A  series  of  tediooi 
operations  took  plaoe,  daring  which  Philip  of  MaoediHi  died,  and 
Perseus  his  son  soooeeded  to  the  throne.  This  prince  was  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  Romans  and  to  his  own  subjects.  A  .coUision  inA. 
Rome  f(^lowed,  terminated  by  the  decisiye  battle  of  Pydna^  in  which 
twenty  thousand  Macedonians  were  slain,  and  Perseus  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  led  in  chains  to  Rome. 

Still  the  Romans  pretmided  to  recognise  the  indepeodeuoe  of 
Greece,  although  at  one  time  they  summoned  one  tiiousand  of  the 
most  eminent  Achseans  to  Rome,  where  they  were  kept  in  prison 
seventeen  years,  without  being  admitted,  to  an  audience  or  broug^ 
to  trial.  Some  of  these  on  their  return  induced  their  conntiy- 
men  to  insult  the  Rom^  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Corinth  to  arrange  some  disputes  between  the  Achawms  and  Spar- 
tans. This  of  course  produced  a  war,  which  in  all  its  stages  was 
disastrous  to  Greece.  Corinth  was  taken  and  destrc^ed;  and 
thenceforth  Greece,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  became  a  proyince 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

Thus  perished  the  political  existence  of  that  people,  who  had  by 
force  of  arms  efiiscted  the  grandest  conquests  which  the  world  had 
oyer  seen,  established  the  widest  empire  that  had  existed  np  to 
that  time,  and  realised  the  highest  literary,  poetic,  and  artistic 
elevation  ever  attained  by  any  people.  Ilor  is  there,  perhaps,  any- 
thing more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  wonderful  country, 
than  that,  when  conquered  and  subjected  to  foreign  rule,  she  should 
still  have  maintained  the  majesty  of  her  intellectual  superiority  and 
cultivated  power,  and  have  become  the  recognised  preceptress  of  her 
conquerors  in  all  literature  and  science,  civilization  and  art,  the 
elegancies  and  refinements  of  manners  and  life;  so  that,  while 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  mighty  rival,  Greece  was  the  director  of 
the  world's  intellect, — Athens  was  the  university  of  Rome. 

Thus  the  third  universal  empire  passed  away,  (see  Appendix, 
note  66,)  and  introduced  the  fourth  great  dominion.  The  reader 
will  acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  that  the  rise,  the  progress,  and 
the  ruin  of  Greece  present  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in 
this  world's  history. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THS  KEUaiON  OF  GRSBGS. 

Tm  earii«tt  SeUgion  of  tiUi  People  appears  to  h$m  baaa  m  itnBio  Goaqpomid  of  tki 
Adoratkni  of  the  material  Blements  and  Powers  of  Nature;  eodtad  wlfli  a  aatond  Be- 
gagd  tor  Mythto  Legends,  wMdlt  had  been  tradittonalljpieiMiaa  lipeMliw  eftiib 
Sdienie  after  tlie  Betom  of  the  Henoleids,  and  tka  MaUUhiMnl  of  tka  IMa 
PoweF-Ontline  of  Qfedan  Theology  and  Gosmogonj'-Xhe  Cheeiaii  Paitiei  giM 
Hera--ApoUon--Artearie— Hennee--Hephaistoe--Aphrodite--Aiee  Kroa,  and  othv 
minor  BlTlnStiea— The  Greek  Triad— Brident  Gmnexian  of  the  whole  Seheae  with 
Soiiptaral  TradiUoo— The  Ttomplee-Pdeits— Worship— Dlrinatioiir-OndeB  and  Ky»> 
toies  The  lafluenoe  of  Fhiloeophj  examined— TiHTm  Hie  Deotrinea,  and  the  laile 
Sohool— PTTHAOonAa— His  Bystem  Failure  in  Qreeoe,  and  wonderlU  nnwees  im  SoOj 
—The  Character  of  his  TeedUng—SooKACTS  HJsMndeofliistmgtioa  DiieUite  Pi 
dafans  a  Difine  Ifission— The  important  Gharaetcr  and  Tnflwmce  of  his  Tsaehini^ 
FtiTO— General  YUm  of  his  Olsjeet— His  Doctrinee  Grsnd  IpteUeetnal  BBfilqymwi 
erlnoed  in  his  Fhilosophj— Bat  his  Eflbrts  nnfkTooraUe  to  Morals  and  Belighp 
« AmnoTLB— His  brilliant  Ihtelleetaal  EfTorte— Ineflleient  in  reject  of  Bellgioa— Jfine 
and  the  Stoics— Fhysioal  and  Moral  Doctrinee— Unsattsfhetory  Beerft  BiMimw  ■ 
His  G^jstem— Its  penkions  Eflbets— General  View  of  Gredaa  laith>— Ippwtafis  tf 
IHrine  Inflnenoe,  and  a  recognition  of  its  Power— The  Efbct  of  these  four  Schoob  of 
Philosophy  fatal  to  the  Beligion  of  Oreece— Utter  Failure  of  ereiy  Inflaence  to  ootteet 
the  Effects  of  a  vitiated  Theology. 

The  inquiring  mind  can  scarcely  have  presented  to  it  a  more  ior 
teresting  or  important  sulgect  for  investigation  than  the  religion  of 
Greece.  Limited  as  was  the  national  territory  occupied  by  this 
people,  their  numbers,  energy,  culdvation,  wonderful  attainments  in 
all  the  polite  and  elegant  arts,  as  well  as  their  amadng  prowess  in 
war,  and  range  of  conquest^  bring  them  before  the  mind  as  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  world's  intellect  and  art.  When  we  add  to  these  con- 
siderations the  important  fact,  that  the  elevation  and  empire  of  this 
people  were  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  grandest  predictions  ever 
uttered  by  the  sacred  prophets  in  holy  writ, — and  that  their  language 
was  the  medium  through  which  the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  were  first  conveyed  to  the  world,  and  the  tongue  in  which 
&e  New  Testament  was  originally  ^ven  to  mankind, — it  cannot  but 
be  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  obtain  answers  to  these 
questions :  What  were  the  theolo^cal  doctrines  and  worship  of  this 
remarkable  people?  What  was  the  religious  condition  of  the  Gre- 
cian communities  ? 
In  entering  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  glance  at 
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it  in  an  historical  aspect^  in  order  to  point  ont  the  prominent  changes 
which  were  made  in  the  religion  of  the  country  during  the  progress 
of  its  history. 

As  far  as  any  information  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  tiie 
religion  of  the  first  occupants  of  Greece  in  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  Felasgi,  it  appears  that  their  system  of  faith,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  ¥ras  very  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the  earliest  era  of  the 
world  by  the  Fhenician  Sanchoniathon.  It  being  generallj^belieyed 
tha^  the  intercourse  between  these  countries,  so  early  as  1300  B.  C, 
was  such  as  to  introduce  the  Phenician  alphabet  into  Greece,  we 
cannot  feel  surprised  at  an  apparent  uniformity  of  religion.  The 
foundation-principle  of  this  system  seems  to  have  been,  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  of  the  productive  and  destroying  powers  of  nature, 
as  being  replete  with  a  spiritual  life  and  energy,  which  was  supposed 
to  pervade  the  universe.  Thus  the  earth  (Gaia)  was  worshipped  as 
a  goddess,  firom  whose  womb  sprung  the  fruits  engendered  by  the 
emtive  power  of  the  atmosphere  (Zeus) ;  and  in  volcanic  regions 
people,  on  the  same  account,  paid  divine  honours  to  the  fire  which 
desolated  their  fields. 

The  idea  generally  entertained  by  the  ancients, — and  evidently 
arising  out  of  the  traditions  respecting  creation,  and  the  action  of 
{he  Holy  Spirit  on  the  chaotic  mass, — ^that  the  whole  material  world 
was  pervaded  by  a  divine  spirit,  imparted  a  religious  character  to 
all  the  fismciful  imaginations  put  forth  with  respect  to  these  sup- 
posititious beings,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  personal  identity  to  all 
file  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Witii 
these  elements  of  early  error  at  the  foundation  of  their  faith,  it 
appears  to  be  now  an  admitted  fact  that  the  ancient  Pelasgi  held 
the  doctrines,  and  celebrated  among  them  the  mysteries,  of  the 
Gabiri;  which,  as  Mr.  Faber  has  conclusively  shown,  mainly  con- 
sisted in  superstitious  reverence  for  the  eight  persons  preserved  in 
theark. 

This  mixture  of  natural  powers  and  mythic  legends  was,  however, 
found  too  narrow  a  basis  for  a  system  of  religion  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  an  energetic  community,  rising,  by  means  of  civilization,  agricul- 
tne,  and  commerce,  into  prominence  and  power.  An  expansion 
and  adaptation  of  the  elements  of  this  early  faith  are  therefore  per- 
ceived to  be  in  gradual  operation.  For  instance:  Demeter  was 
originally  Gaia,  the  divine  mother  Earth;  but  was  afterward  re- 
gurded  as  the  patroness  of  settled  habitations,  marriage,  and  juris- 
prudence. This  change  was  gradual  in  its  progress,  and  was  not 
completed  until  the  ascendency  of  the  Dorians  had  been  fully  estab- 
fisbed  in  Peloponnesus.    Prior  to  this,  Greece  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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have  been  devoied  to  idolatry ;  for  actual  idolatry,  as  denoting  tiie 
worship  of  visible  objects,  was  unknown.  Prayers  were  addressed 
as  to  invisible  deities ;  and  sacrifices — the  only  decidedly  religious 
duty  which  was  recognised — were  offered  upon  altars  in  the  cipea 
air.  A  few  heinous  crimes  were  sometimes  denounced,  as  exposing 
the  guilty  party  to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods ;  but  morality  during 
this  period  derived  very  slender  support  from  religion.  Sooth- 
sayers, |[ho  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  were  numerous; 
but  local  oracles  had  not  attained  any  great  celebrity.  It 'is  impcMrt- 
ant  to  add,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  were  tiuight  in  tiiose  days; 
but  the  ridiculous  absurdities  with  which  these  were  accompanied, 
tended,  when  men  had  learned  to  despise  the  fables,  to  throw  dis- 
credit also  upon  the  momentous  truths  which  they,  had  veiled. 

After  the  close  of  the  Heracleid  war,  under  the  ascendency  of 
Dorian  power,  the  new  and  enlarged  system  of  Grecian  idolatry  was 
established  throughout  Greece :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
principal  agents  in  its  introduction  have  been  also  Ute  means  of  per- 
petuating a  knowledge  of  the  system  to  the  present  day.  For,  at 
the  time  that  the  old  and  new  systems  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery  over  the  public  mind,  Homer  arose,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
invention  and  brilliant  genius  so  used,  exhibited,  and  adorned  the 
new  scheme,  that  it  thenceforth  triumphed  over  all  opposition. 
(B.  C.  1000.)  Hesiod  followed,  about  one  hundred  years  later,  and 
still  further  illustrated  its  principles,  and  strengthened  its  hold  on 
the  Grecian  mind.  Herodotus,  the  highest  possible  authority  on  the 
subject,  assures  us  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  their  gods  to 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  We,  may,  therefore,  look  to  the  productions  of 
these  poets  for  an  exhibition  of  the  theology  of  Greece  during  the 
principal  period  of  her  history ;  and,  indeed,  until  the  teaching  of 
philosophers  shed  an  influence  over  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  subject  under  discussion  is,  the 
theological  doctrines  of  the  most  intellectual,  energetic,  and  enli^t- 
ened  of  the  ancient  nations,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  painful  interest 
to  perceive  one  startling  fact  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  inquiry, — 
namely,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  eternity  of  the 
deities  they  worshipped.  On  the  contrary,  they  believed  tiiat  the 
supreme  power  was  held  by  other  divine  beings,  long  before  these 
whom  they  now  worshipped  were  called  into  existence.  Although  it 
does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  any  extended  list 
of  divinities,  with  their  mythological  extraction  and  history,  it  seems 
necessarj  to  furnish  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the  world, 
and  mankind,  according  to  the  principles  of  this  religious  system. 
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•  Ace<Mrding  to  Hesiod,  in  the  beginning  was  Chaos,  then  Gkda,  (the 
Earth,)  Tartarus,  (the  subterranean  Abyss,)  and  Eros  (Love). 
G^  brings  forth  Dranus,  (the  Heavens,)  the  Mountains,  and  Foil- 
ins,  (die  Sea).  Oaia  and  Uranus  are  the  parents  of  the  Titans^ 
Oceanns,  Coeus,  Grius,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Theia,  Bheia,  (or  Rhea,) 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys,  and  Cronos ;  also  the  Cyclo- 
pes,  and  the  Hecatoncheires,  ("hundred-handed"  giants,)  Cottus, 
BriareoB,  and  Gyes.  Ouranos,  or  Uranus,  however,  hated  his  off- 
spring, and  prevented  them  from  coming  forth  into  the  light  of  day. 
Lidignant  at  this  unnatural  behaviour,  Gaia  persuaded  his  son  Cronos 
to  mutilate  his  father,  and  usurp  his  throne.  Cronos  and  Rhea 
then  became  the  parents  of  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon 
and  Zens.  To  prevent  any  of  his  children  deposing  him,  as  he  had 
deposed  his  father,  Cronos  swallowed  them  immediately  after  their 
birth.  As  soon  as  Zeus  was  bom,  Rhea  presented  to  the  father  a 
skme,  which  he  swallowed  instead  of  his  child.  Zeus  was  concealed 
in  Crete,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  full-grown,  when  he  sallied 
forth,  deposed  his  father,  and,  aided  by  the  arts  of  Gaia  or  Metis, 
compelled  him  to  disgorge  the  children  whom  he  had  swallowed,  and 
whose  bodies,  on  account  of  their  divine  nature,  were  imperishable. 
The  stone  which  he  had  swallowed  last  of  all,  was  the  first  object 
discharged  from  his  stomach.  This  was  set  up  by  Zeus  in  the  glori- 
ous Pytho,  (Delphi,)  as  a  sign  and  a  wonder  for  mortal  men. 

Zeus  now,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  makes  war 
on  Chtmoa  and  the  Titans.  By  the  advice  of  Gaia,  he  releases  the 
Gydqpes,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
receives  from  their  hands  the  thunder  and  the  deadly  lightning. 
He  abo  releases  the  Hecatoncheires,  and  brings  them  back  to  the 
upper  world.  The  battle  had  already  raged  ten  years  between  the 
Titans  and  the  Olympic  gods,  when  these  giants  appeared  to  aid  the 
Olymjuans.  Earth  trembled  to  its  centre,  and  even  Tartarus  shook, 
as  these  combatants  fought,  while  huge  rocks  were  hurled  on  either 
side,  and  Zeus  with  flaming  thunderbolts  mingled  in  the  war.  The 
Titaiis  were  at  length  defeated,  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into 
the  depths  of  Tartarus,  where,  being  closely  imprisoned,  they  were 
cnefoUy  guarded  by  the  mighty  Hecatoncheires.  But  even  this 
Ticiorj  did  not  establish  the  throne  of  Zeus.  Gaia  brings  forth 
aoother  monster,  of  immense  size  and  power,  who  is  at  length  struck 
down,  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  into  the  lowest  depths  of  Tar- 
tarns.  By  this  last  success  Zeus  and  his  brethren  and  sisters  be- 
eMDse  rulers  of  the  universe.'^ 

e  I  am  considerably  indebted  for  ibis  tummary  to  Askold's  Translation  of  Stoll's 
**  HfflrtmTr  of  the  Religion  and  Mjrihologj  of  tke  Greeki,"— an  able  and  excellent  woik* 
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It  is  well  known  that  this  mythio  Theogony  has  been  subjeotod  to 
several  modes  of  inta^retation, — the  physical,  the  historical,  the 
theological,  d&c.  It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  neither  of  tlieBe 
supplies  a  complete  key  to  them.  In  fact,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod 
ia,  to  use  the  words  of  a  learned  writer,  *'  a  &rrago,  composed  of  flie 
most  heterogeneous  ingredients." 

Without  pretending  to  afford  a  solution  to  tiiis  crude  poetic  ver- 
sion of  numerous  myths,  I  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that 
tiie  broad  substratum  upon  which  the  whole  rests,  is  a  unicm  of  cor- 
rupted traditions  of  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  Babel,  termina- 
ting in  the  proud  supremacy  of  the  house  of  Cush.  (See  Appendix, 
note  67.) 

According  to  this  system,  after  the  defeat  of  the  rival  Titans,  Ae 
universe  was  governed  by  the  heads  of  the  triumphant  tribe.  And 
scarcely  anything  is  more  worthy  of  observation  in  this  whole  case, 
than  the  family  character  subsisting  among  these  deities.  They 
comprised  the  brothers  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades  ;  the  sisters 
Hera,  Hestia,  Demeter,  with  her  daughter  Gora;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Zeus,— Athene,  Apollon,  Artemis,  Hephaistos,  Akbs, 
Aphrodite,  and  Hermes.  Of  these  individually  a  brief  notice 
must  be  given. 

I.  The  gods  op  Olympus. 

Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  was  regarded  as 
the  great  sovereign  of  the  imiverse,  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  He 
claims  to  exercise  unlimited  authority,  not  only  over  men,  but  even 
over  every  other  god,  and  boasts  a  sway  greater  than  the  united 
power  of  all  other  divinities.  (Homer's  Iliad,  viii,  18.) 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  strong  terms  in  which  these  claims  to 
supremacy,  if  not  to  omnipotent  power,  are  put  forth,  when  the  sys- 
tem is  fully  investigated  it  is  found  that  the  absolute  government  of 
the  world  is  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of^Zeus.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Polytheism  of  Greece  had  invested  so  many  deities  with  divine 
powers  and  freedom  of  action,  that  no  one  individual  deity  could 
possess  absolute  sway.  Zeus,  therefore,  although  the  most  perfect 
and  most  potent  of  the  Grecian  deities,  was  frequently  thwarted  in 
his  purpose,  and  controlled  in  his  actions,  by  Moira  (Fate).  And 
as  the  inventive  faculties  of  man  had  already  done  their  utmost  in 
the  personification  of  divine  powers,  this  Moira  was  allowed  to 
remain, — a  dark,  vague,  and  incomprehensible  influence. 

The  whole  order  of  nature  is  ordained  by  Zeus ;  he  is  the  source 
and  fountain  of  rule  and  government.  Kings  are  his  representa- 
tives, employed  by  him  to  administer  justice  to  mortals,  and  deriv- 
ing their  authority  from  his  commission.    He  is  the  guardian  of 
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popular  aBsemblies  and  councils :  be  punishes  those  who  pervert  the 
right,  and  forces  the  obligation  of  oaths.  The  rights  of  hospital* 
ity,  and  the  case  of  the  exile  and  suppliant^  are  under  his  special 
oare;  and  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  &inily  and  house. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  system  not  only  recognised 
the  birth  of  this,  the  principal  of  their  deities ;  it  even  admitted  that 
he  died,  and  his  grave  was  shown  in  Crete :  so  that  one  who  had 
been  dead  yet  lived  to  reign  and  rule  over  gods  and  men. 

Zeus  not  only  held  this  place  in  the  national  £uth,  but  was  also,  in 
many  instances,  localized.  Hence  we  meet  with  the  Cretan  Zeus, 
the  Boeotian  Zeus,  the  Arcadian  Zeus,  &c  The  most  ancient  wor* 
ship  of  Zeus  in  Greece  was  at  Dodona  in  Epirus :  the  principal 
statue  was  that  executed  by  Phidias,  forty  feet  high,  of  ivory  and 
gold,  to  look  on  which  was  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  pun  and 
sorrow. 

A  foil  knowledge  of  future  events,  and  the  power  of  making  them 
known  to  mortals  by  signs,  omens,  and  prophecies,  were  attributed 
to  ifais  deity.  His  moral  character,  however,  was  far  beneath  these 
ascriptions  of  dignity.  By  his  wife  he  had  three  children,  Area, 
Hephaistos,  and  Hebe.  Athene  sprung  from  his  head.  His  children 
by  other  goddesses  were  ApoUon  and  ArtemisTby  Leto,  Hermes  by 
Maia,  Persephone  by  Demeter,  Aphrodite  by  Dione,  the  Horae  by 
Themis,  the  Graces  by  Eurynome,  the  Muses  by  Mnemosyne.  By 
mortal  women  he  had  many  children :  the  principal  were  Hercules 
by  Alcmene,  Dionysus  by  Semele,  Perseus  by  Danae,  Castor  and 
Polydeucas  by  Leda. 

Heba  (Juno)  was  eldest  daughter  of  Cronos  and  Bhea,  and  sis- 
ter to  Zeus.  This  god,  having  formed  a  clandestine  engagement 
with  his  sister,  kept  their  marriage  secret  three  hundred  years. 
Hera  was  then  acknowledged  as  his  wife,  and  proclaimed  queen  of 
heaven.  In  this  character  she  receives  the  deference  of  all  o&eat 
divinities. 

Her  marriage  with  Zeus  is  the  most  prominent  event  in  her  his- 
tory. As  his  wife,  she  shares  the  counsels  of  her  husband  beyond 
what  is  permitted  to  other  deities.  This  union  was  not,  however, 
tiie  most  happy:  Zeus  and  Hera  frequently  quarreDed;  and  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  the  husband,  not  to  mention  other  causes, 
fidly  accounted  for  these  dissensions. 

As  Hera  was  the  only  lawfol  wife  among  the  female  deities  of 
Olympus,  she  was  the  special  patroness  of  married  women,  whom 
flbe  protected  and  assisted  in  all  their  perils. 

Athsns,  (xc  Pallas  Athene,  (Minerva,)  is  tiie  dau^ter  of  Zeus. 
Hmner  does  not  mention  her  mother;  but  Hesiod  says  that,  Zeus 
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having  devoured  Metis,  (Wisdom,)  Athene  sprang  full-armed  from 
his  head.  As  Hera  seems  to  be  a  female  impersonation  of  Zeus,  so 
Athene  stands  before  us  as  an  embodiment  of  his  wisdom.  This 
goddess  exercises  considerable  influence  in  the  council  of  the  gods. 
Although  she  is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  sometimes  opposing  the 
designs  of  Zeus,  she  generally  acts  in  accordance  with  his  will ;  and, 
even  when  her  wishes  go  beyond  his,,  the  affection  with  which  he 
regards  his  favourite  child  generally  enables  her  to  secure  her  object 
She  is  always  Represented  as  a  virgin  deity,  full  of  sagacity  and 
prudence,  skilled  in  all  the  arts  cultivated  by  both  sexes,  and  tdways 
ready  to  act  as  a  leader  and  teacher  in  military  manoeuvres,  and  even 
to  mingle  in  the  fight.  She  gives  the  patriot  strength  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  country,  and  leads  the  warrior  to  victory. 

Ph(EBOS  Apollon  (Apollo)  is  the  son  of  Zeus  and  the  female 
Tit^n  Leto  (Latona).  This  amour  being  known  by  Hera,  she  per- 
secuted Leto  from  place  to  place,  until  she  found  an  asylum  in 
Delos,  where  she  brought  forth  twins,  Apollon  and  Artemis. 

Apollon  was  the  favourite  son  of  Zeus,  and  always  acted  in 
accordance  with  his  father's  wishes,  while  many  other  of  the  Olym- 
pian divinities  frequently  opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  He 
is  especially  the  prophet  of  Zeus,  and  the  god  of  soothsayers  and 
oracles ;  and  to  him  in  this  character  the  Greeks  attributed  some  of 
the  most  important  events  in  their  history.  These  prophecies,  or 
oracles,  \vere  delivered  in  a  poetical  form ;  the  poet,  like  the  seer, 
announcing  the  will  of  the  gods  to  mankind.  Apollon  is  also  the 
god  of  sono;  and  music,  protects  ilocks  and  cattle,  and  delights  in 
the  fouinUtion  of  towns  and  the  establishment  of  civil  constitutions. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  divinity  of  such  a  mild,  beneficent, 
and  elevating  character  should  be  termed  Apollon, — the  same  as  the 
Scripture  ApoUyon, — "the  Destroyer."  This  is  supposed  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  legend  that  Themis  had  an  oracle  in  Delphi, 
the  way  to  which  was  guarded  by  the  dragon  Python.  Here,  too, 
we  have  very  evident  allusion  to  the  "  old  serpent:" — Python,  from 
nmc  pythe,  "  to  over-persuade,  to  deceive."  This  monster  Apollon 
slew,  and  took  possession  of  the  oracle,  which  thenceforth  became 
the  most  celebrated  in-  Greece,  or  in  the  whole  world. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  confusion  produced  by  the  application 
of  conflicting  traditions  of  primitive  history  and  religion,  to  observe 
that  although  Apollon  was  regarded  as  personating  the  promised 
Seed  in  the  original  promise  of  redemption,  and  was  celebrated  as 
6  2WT57P,  "  the  Saviour,"  in  consequence  of  this  his  great  victory 
over  the  serpent,  yet  the  true  character  of  this  idolatrous  imagery 
is  shown  by  the  sacred  wi'iter  calling  the  evil  spirit  which  Paul  cast 
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oat  of  the  damsel  at  Philippi  ''  a  spirit  of  Python/'— the  very  title 
which  ApolloD  had  earned  by  this  victory,  and  used  a  thousand  years. 

Abtemis,  (Diana,)  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto,  and  sister  of 
Apollo,  was  originally  an  ideal  being  of  precisely  the  same  character 
as  her  brother ;  he  being  a  masculine,  and  she  a  feminine  imperson- 
ati(m  of  the  same  attributes.  In  process  of  time,  however,  other 
and  extraneous  ideas  were  introduced  into  the  religion  of  Greece 
under  this  name.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  Diana  was  originally  an  Asiatic  deity,  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Greek  Artemis,  which,  under  the  rising  power  and 
prevalent  influence  of  Greece,  at  length  merged  into  this  character 
and  title.  At  Sparta  this  goddess  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  fi  'OpOla,  "  the  Upright,"  and  boys  were  whipped  at  her  altar  until 
it  was  sprinkled  with  their  blood. 

Hermes,  or  Mercury,  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  a  daughter 
of  Atlas.  Homer  describes  him  as  the  acute,  witty,  active  messenger 
of  Zeus, — one  who  brings  everything  to  a  happy  conclusion.  He  is 
not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  messenger,  but  as  a  god  who,  charged 
with  executing  the  behests  of  the  supreme  Zeus,  also  exercised  his 
own  judgment  and  power,  by  which  he  rendered  many  very  import- 
ant services  to  gods  and  men.  Yet,  while  acting  in  this  independent 
diaracter,  he  was,  besides,  the  executor  of  the  will  of  Zeus,  just  as 
Apollo  was  its  interpreter  and  propounder  to  mankind. 

Hermes  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  divinity  with  rather 
multifarious  attributes  and  offices.  He  is  the  guardian  of  flocks  and 
herds,  which  he  renders  prosperous.  He  is  god  of  inventions,  and 
of  heralds,  being  himself  the  herald  of  the  gods.  He  imparts  the 
^ft  of  eloquence ;  and  is  the  god  of  commerce.  In  this  aspect  his 
moral  influence  is  not  particularly  sound,  since  he  is  always  ready 
to  patronize  thieves  and  cheats,  provided  they  effect  their  purposes 
with  skill  and  dexterity.  He  is  the  patron  of  roads,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  travellers :  he  conducts  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the  lower 
world :  and  he  is  the  god  of  gymnastics.  In  all  this  wide  range  of 
offices,  Hermes  is  regarded  by  this  system  as  equally  clever  and 
beneficent,  always  the  giver  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Hbphaistos,  (Vulcan.) — Before  the  days  of  Homer,  this  deity 
was  regarded  as  a  mighty,  creative  being;  but  after  the  genius  of 
the  father  of  poetry  had  established  the  supremacy  of  Zeus,  he 
ooeupied  a  more  subordinate  position.  He  is  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Hera,  and  was  in  consequence  of  his  ugliness  cast  out  of  heaven  as 
ioon  as  he  was  bom.  He  was  kindly  received  and  brought  up  by 
Tbetis  and  Eurynome.  He  was  afterward  readmitted  to  Olympus; 
bai,  having  taken  part  with  his  mother  against  Zeus,  he  was  again 
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hurled  Crom  heaven  by  the  mighty  thunderer,  and,  aiEter  whirling  the 
whole  day,  fell  on  the  island  of  Lemnos. 

He  was  the  great  patron  of  artificers,  especially  in  metals ;  and  is 
sometimes  associated  with  Athene,  a  deity  of  much  higher  rank,  as 
the  instructor  and  protector  of  artificers.  His  marvellous  workshop 
was  on  Olympus,  where  he  made  two  golden  female  figures,  on  whi<^ 
he  is  represented  as  leaning.  He  built  braien  palaces  for  himsdf 
and  other  deities  on  Olympus.  For  Achilles  he  made  a  wondeifid 
shield ;  for  Diomedes,  a  suit  of  armour.  His  wife  was  Aphrodite; 
the  goddess  of  beauty,  who  had,  however,  less  attachment  to  her 
husband  than  to  the  stoong  and  handsome  Ares,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  much  scandal. 

Aphbodite  (Venus)  was,  according  to  Homer,  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione ;  but,  according  to  another  myth  adopted  by  Heaiod, 
she  was  the  offspring  of  the  foam  of  the  sea.  She  is  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Paris  awarded  her  the  prize  of  beauty,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Hera  and  Athene.  By  her  favourite,  Anchises,  she  became 
the  mother  of  ^neas,  and  for  his  sake  greatly  aided  the  Trojans  in 
their  famous  war. 

Aphrodite  was  originally  an  Asiatic  divinity,  like  the  Syrian 
Astarte, — one  of  the  gods  of  nature,  who  creates  out  of  water  all  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  and  is  therefore  herself  said  to  have  been 
bom  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was 
imported  from  the  east  into  Greece,  where  she  was  soon  adored  as 
a  Grecian  divinity.  By  her  power  gods  and  men  were  enslaved. 
All  living  things  feel  her  influence. 

Ares,  (Mars,)  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  is  represented  as  the 
fierce  god  of  war :  ho  was  the  paramour  of  Aphrodite.  Their  chil- 
dren were  Deimos,  Phobos,  Eros,  Anteros,  and  Harmonia.  Ares 
appears  to  have  been  designed  to  set  forth  the  violence,  ferocity, 
and  brute  courage  exhibited  in  war,  as  Athene  represented  its 
genius,  strategy,  and  intellectual  requisites.  Ares  was  not  exten- 
sively worshipped  in  Greece,  and  very  few  statues  were  raised  to  his 
honour. 

Eros,  (Cupid,)  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  the  early  mythology 
of  the  Pelasgi,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods. 
Hence  Hesiod  says :  *'  First  of  all  was  Chaos,  then  the  broad  Earth, 
and  Tartaros,  and  Eros,  the  fairest  of  the  immortal  gods."  This 
ancient  god  was  worshipped  at  ThespiaD  in  Bocotia,  where  the 
Erotidia  were  celebrated  in  his  honour  once  in  five  years.  The  son 
of  Aphrodite  and  Ares,  however,  absorbed  attention  and  devotion 
during  the  best  ages  of  Grecian  history.  And  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  dubious  and  abstract  character  of  some  other  minor 
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diyinities,  it  is  an  undoubted  &ct  that  this  Eros  ''  was  the  tiving, 
breathing  embodiment  of  popular  belief." 

According  to  this  universal  faith,  neither  Zeus,  the  lord  of  the 
universe,  nor  even  Eros's  own  mother,  is  safe  from  his  attacks.  In 
heaven  and  earth,  in  the  sea  and  the  lower  world,  he  reigns  supreme 
as  the  all-conquering  god.  Borne  aloft  on  golden  pinions,  armed 
witii  a  bow  and  arrows,  which  he  carries  in  a  golden  quiver,  he 
shoots  according  to  his  will;  and  whoever  is  pierced  with  his  shafts, 
becomes  instantly  sensible  of  the  pangs  and  raptures  of  love. 

Besides  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  names  of  other 
divinities  more  or  less  connected  with  the  sacred  halls  of  Olympus, 
although  many  of  them  occupy  there  a  subordinate  position. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  Hestia,  (Vesta,)  the  goddess  of  the 
hearth  and  its  fire,  the  patroness  of  domestic  harmony,  the  guardian 
of  the  house,  and  the  protectress  of  strangers  and  suppliants. 
MoiBA,  {Parca,  Fate,)  the  goddess  who  spins  the  thread  of  man's 
destiny.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural ;  and  Hesiod 
qieaks  of  three  Moirae,  who  were  the  daughters  of  Night.  Although 
this  divinity  generally  appears  in  a  subordinate  character,  as  watch- 
ing over  and  predicting  individual  destiny,  at  other  times  she  seems 
to  exercise  unlimited  power  over  all  the  gods,  even  binding  Zeus 
himself  to  her  will,  however  much  against  his  inclination.  Ttchb, 
{Fortuna,)  the  goddess  of  accident  and  luck. 

Nbmbsis,  the  goddess  who  apportions  to  men  the  measure  of 
happiness  or  misery  which  their  actions  merit ;  although  she  more 
frequently  assumes  the  aspect  of  an  avenging  than  of  a  beneficent 
deity.  Ate,  a  personification  of  the  infatuation  or  perversion  of  the 
Tmderstftnding  which  leads  men  to  sin.  Dike,  (Justice.)  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  just,  and  the  enemy  of  injustice  and  wrong.  When 
a  judge  passes  an  unjust  sentence,  she  carries  her  complaint  to  the 
Smme  of  Zeus.  Themis,  the  goddess  of  law  and  order.  She  is 
represented  as  a  divine  being,  who  in  conjunction  with  Zeus  protects 
the  ri|^t^  and  convenes  and  dissolves  the  assemblies  of  men.  Her 
peculiar  office,  however,  is  to  restore  peace  to  (Olympus,  and  check 
an  insubordination  and  disorder  among  the  gods.  She  is  the  coun- 
seDor  and  auxiliary  of  Zeus,  and,  like  Dike,  is  sometimes  called  his 
assessor. 

The  Muses,  the  nine  goddesses  of  song.  Their  names  and 
offices  were  as  follows :— Clio,  ("the  Recorder,")  the  goddess  of 
history;  Euterpe,  ("the  Delighter,")  of  lyric  song;  Thaleia,  ("the 
Uoooing")  of  comedy;  Melpomene,  (the  muse  "of  song,")  the 
goddess  of  tragedy ;  Terpsichore,  ("  she  who  delights  in  dance,")  the 
goddess  of  dance;  Erato,  (the  muse  "of  love,")  presiding  over 
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amorous  poetry;  Polyhymma,  (''rich  in  hyims,'*)  flie .goddess  of 
hymn;  Urania,  ("the  celestiaV)  the  muse  of  astitmomy;  Calliope, 
("the  melodious,")  the  goddess  of  epic  poetry. 

Gharites  (the  Graces)  are  goddesses  who  preside  over  the 
charms  of  social  life,  the  union  of  individuals  in  civilized  communi- 
ties, and  the  unrestrained  joviality  of  the  banquet. 

Besides  these  there  were  the  HoRis,  the  goddesses  of  the  weather, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  open  and  shut  the  gates  of  Olympus, — to  s&ni 
rain  and  sunshine,  cold  and  heat,  rendering  the  earth  fruitful.  The 
Hyades,  or  goddesses  of  rain.  The  Pleiades,  the  daughters  of 
Atlas,  seven  stars  favourable  to  navigation.  Iris,  the  rainbow,  and 
the  female  messenger  of  the  gods  to  earth  and  the  lower  woxU. 
Helios,  the  sun, — the  son  of  the  Titan,  Hyperion.  Selekb,  (Lima,) 
'*  the  moon."  Eos,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn.  The  Winds,  too,  are 
divine  beings,  four  in  number :  Eurus,  the  blasting  east  wind;  Notos, 
the  moist  south;  Zcphyros,  the  dark,  rainy  west;  and  Boreas,  the 
blustering  north. 

On  Olympus,  whose  lofty  peak  rises  above  the  clouds,  dwell  the 
gods  in  palaces  erected  by  Hephaistos.  Around  and  above  them  is 
a  cloudless  sky.  No  rain  or  snow  falls  in  those  happy  re^ons ;  no 
rude  wind  disturbs  the  everlasting  calm.  On  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  mountain  is  the  palace  of  Zeus,  where  the  other  gods  assemble 
at  the  feast  or  in  the  council.  Hebe,  the  ever-youthful,  and  Grany- 
medes,  the  Phrygian  boy, — whom  Zeus  stole  from  earth,  and  en- 
dowed with  immortality, — offer  them  nectar  and  ambrosia,  while  the 
Muses  delight  their  cars  with  melodious  strains,  and  the  Charites 
display  their  celestial  charms.  Iris  conveys  the  messages  of  the 
gods  from  heaven  to  earth ;  the  Hora&,  goddesses  of  the  seasons, 
open  and  shut  the  gate  of  Olympus;  and  Helios,  the  all-seeing, 
brings  to  gods  and  mortals  the  cheerful  light  of  day.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  rises  from  the  eastern  Oceanos,  heralded  by  the  rosy-fingered 
Eos,  (the  Dawn,)  and  at  night  sinks  to  rest  beneath  its  western 
wave ;  for  Oceanos,  the  mighty  stream  of  the  universe,  flows  around 
the  earth  and  the  sea.  But  all  these  divinities  of  nature  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  obey  the  command  of  the 
sovereign  Zeus.  (See  Stoll's  Religion  and  Mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  p.  10.) 

It  was  an  essential  element  of  this  faith,  that  when  Zeus  had 
completed  the  overthrow  of  Cronos  and  the  Titans,  the  government 
of  the  universe  was  divided  between  himself  and  his  two  brothers. 
Zeus,  with  the  deities  previously  named,  retained  the  sovereignty  of 
heaven,  Poseidon  that  of  the  sea,  and  Hades  the  lower  regions.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  briefly  these  two  remaining  governments. 
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Poseidon  (Neptone)  was  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and 
younger  brother  it  Zens.  He  obtained  the  rule  of  the  sea  as  his 
portion  of  nni?ersal  empire.  His  palace  was  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  near  iEgse.  Although  younger  and  less  powerful  than  Zeus, 
he  felt  sometimes  disposed  to  resist  the  supremacy  of  his  elder 
brother.  His  temper,  like  the  element  subject  to  his  authority,  was 
boisterous  and  uncertain ;  and  when  any  individual  had  excited  his 
anger,  the  god  was  sure  to  pursue  him  with  the  most  relentless 
hatred.  On  some  account,  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, Poseidon  was  regarded  as  the  divinity  to  whom  mankind 
is  indebted  for  the  invaluable  services  of  the  horse.  Over  the  seas 
hb  exercised  unlimited  power.  As  he  glides  along  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  brazen-footed  horses,  the  waves  are 
s^ed,  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep  arise  to  do  him  homage,  while 
all  Ae  divinities  of  the  water  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign 
lord.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean  are  dependent  on  his  will. 
At  his  fiat,  the  waves  rise  in  all  the  fury  of  their  power ;  before  his 
anger,  the  earth  trembles  :'he  dashes  ships  in  pieces,  inundates  whole 
conniries,  opens  fountains  on  the  dry  land,  and  breaks  the  rocks  in 
pieces.  In  ancient  times  his  dominion  extended  over  all  fountains, 
rivers,  and  lakes;  but  when  the  system  of  mythology  was  fully 
developed,  his  sway  was  more  particularly  confined  to  the  sea.  The 
Isthmian  Grames  were  celebrated  once  in  three  years,  near  Corinth, 
in  honour  of  this  deity.  The  prize  was  a  crown,  made  of  branches 
of  the  fir-tree.  Besides  the  horse,  the  dolphin  was  sacred  to 
Poseidon. 

Amphitrite,  the  daughter  of  Nereus,  was  the  wife  of  Poseidon. 
Her  name  signifies  that  she  surrounds  the  earth  with  water.  She 
was  therefore  originally  the  sea;  but  Hesiod  incorporated  her  into 
his  Theogony  as  the  wife  of  the  principal  marine  deity. 

OcBANOS,  the  mighty  stream  which  surrounds  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  and  from  whence  spring  the  gods,  the  rivers,  and  the  fountains ; 
Nereus,  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  the  father  of  the  fifty  beautiful 
nymphs  named  JNerbids,  among  whom  we  find  Thetis,  the  mother 
of  Achilles;  Leucothea,  the  companion  of  the  Nereids,  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  shipwrecked  mariner ;  Proteus,  the  ancient  sooth- 
saying deity,  who  feeds  the  seals  of  Amphitrite;  Phorcds,  (**the 
gray,")  another  aged  sea  deity ;  Glaucos,  a  god  of  sailors  and 
fishermen ;  Triton,  a  powerful  deity,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Amphi- 
trite ;  the  Rivers  and  Achbloios  ;  were  minor  deities  attending  on 
Poseidon  and  Amphitrite. 

The  third  grand  division  of  this  system  of  divinities  was  presided 
orer  by  Hades,  (or  Pluto,)  the  sod  of  Gronos  and  Rhea^  bn>ther  of 
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Zeus,  and  husband  of  Persephone.  He  is  .ih^  aofweiffi  of  Aft 
lower  world,  where  his  power  is  as  supreme  as  .tii|t  of  ius  hnte 
Zeus  in  heaven,  althouf^  as  younger  brother,  he^ia  in  cank  isfiaoflr 
to  (lie  Olympian  deity.  This  dark  and  myaterious  sovereign  of  ttn 
infernal  kingdom  has  a  helmet  which  renders  him  inviaiUe:  Ui 
terrible  voice  summons  mortals  to  the  realms  of  death:  he  is  aisia 
and  inexorable,  and  more  dreaded  by  mankind  ihan  any  other  ^tM^^ 
As  the  resid^ce  of  this  divinity  was  situate  in  the  interior  of  ths 
earth,  he  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  ^sponsor  of  vegetable  Ufii^ 
and  the  bestower  of  mineral  wealth.  His  sovereignty  extended  orer 
all  mankind ;  if  not  fully  during  their  life^  yet  certainly  at  their 
death  he  was  sure  to  establish  his  dominion  over  alL 

Pebsbphone,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Demeter,  is  the  wift  of. 
Hades.  While  engaged  with  her  companions  in  gathering  fbwera  k 
the  Nyssean  meadows,  the  earth  was  cleft  asunder,  and  Hades,  naiqg 
out  of  the  abyss  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  immortal  horses^  seiied  m. 
the  tenrified  maiden  by  the  permission  of  Zeus,  and  canned  her  off. 
with  him  to  the  infernal  regions,  where  she  became  his  wife.  In  the 
Qrecian&ith  she  is  always  exhibited  as  enthroned  with  her  hnahandi. 
and  sharing  with  him  the  government  of  the  infernal  r^ons,  just  as 
Hera  does  with  Zeus  above.  In  fibot,  Persephone  seems  to 
more  than  a  feminine  part  of  this  dark  sovereignty ;  for  she 
cises  an  especial  authority  over  the  ^osts  of  the  departed,  while 
Hades  seems  more  concerned  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  living.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  female  counterpart  of  her  dark  and  terrible  consort 

The  subordinate  deities  and  divine  attendants  at  this  gloomy 
court  were  the  following: — Thanatos  and  Hypnos,  Death  and 
Sleep,  the  sons  of  Night;  the  Kerbs,  a  plural  feminine  personifica- 
tion of  Fate, — dark,  malignant,  inexorable  goddesses,  objects  of 
universal  hatred;  the  Erinnyes,  produced  by  Qaia  (the  Earth) 
from  the  blood  of  Ouranos,  when  he  was  mutilated  by  his  son  Cro- 
nos. These  are  immortal  representations  of  the  vexation  and  anger 
of  those  whose  rights  have  been  violated.  .  On  the  fifth  day  of  eveiy 
month  they  sally  forth  from  their  infernal  habitations,  to  punish 
those  who  have  violated  their  oaths,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on  fla- 
grant sinners ;  which  they  administer,  not  only  by  direct  penalty,  but 
also  at  other  times  by  perverting  the  judgment  of  men,  so  as  to  lead 
them  to  pursue  a  course  which  issues  in  their  own  ruin. 

Hecate  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Erinnyes^ 
and  on  other  occasions  as  a  separate  and  independent  divinity.  She 
was  the  dark  and  terrible  itder  of  the  world  of  phantoms  and  super- 
natural sqppearances,  the  patroness  and  teacher  of  witches. 

Besides  these  three  divisions  of  deities,  there  was  another,  com- 
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posed  entirdy  of  subordinato  divmities,  which  pertained  to  the  eardi 
as  fhe  eommon  seal  and  centre  of  divine  government  and  providence. 
The  principal  of  these  were :  1.  Gaia,  the  Earth,  who  brings  forth 
and  nourishes  everything  that  has  life, — ^the  all-producing,  all-sus- 
taining mother.  2.  The  Nymphs,  goddesses  of  inferior  rank.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  Zeus,  and  were  divided  into  four  classes, — 
Mountains,  Meadows,  Fountains  and  Woodlands.  They  are  evi- 
dently personifications  of  the  beneficent  powers  of  nature.  3.  Rhba, 
Gybele,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Cronos,  and  mother  of  Zeus  and  his 
brother  deities.  She,  too,  was  often  confounded  with  the  Great 
Mother,  and  not  un&cquently  mistaken  for  Gaia.  Her  priests  in 
Galatia  and  some  other  places  exercised  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion  over  the  land.  4.  Dionysos,  (Bacchus,)  the  son  of  Zeus 
and  Semele ;  the  god  of  wine.  He  was  the  patron  of  song  and 
festive  poetry,  of  the  drama,  and  of  a  peculiar  species  of  lyric,  called 
iithyramhus.  But  he  was  specially  a  god  of  nature ;  and  his  care 
extended  not  only  to  the  culture  and  production  of  the  vine,  but  to 
all  the  vegetable  world.  At  first  his  worship  corresponded  to  the 
eharacter  of  a  beneficent  and  friendly  being;  but  afterward  such 
riotous  orgies  were  introduced,  that  the  rites  became  disgusting  and 
demoralizing. 

6.  The  Satyrs,  companions  of  Dionysos.  They  represent,  in  a 
lower  degree,  the  life  of  nature,  whose  best  and  noblest  productions 
are  symbolized  by  Dionysos.  Silenus,  Marsyas,  and  Midas,  are 
gross  individual  representations  of  this  class.  6.  Pan,  the  son  of 
flennes  and  of  the  daughter  of  Dryops,  was  a  pastoral  and  sylvan 
deity,  who,  from  his  similarity  to  the  Satyrs,  was  numbered  among 
the  attendants  of  Dionysos,  where  he  figures  as  a  dancer,  and  perse- 
cutes the  Nymphs  with  his  importunities.  7.  Priapus,  son  of 
Dionysos  and  Aphrodite,  the  god  of  fertility,  generally  worshipped 
by  means  of  most  disgusting  symbols.  8.  Centaurs,  being  half 
men  and  half  horses.  Satyr-like  in  their  appearance  and  character, 
they  were  also  regarded  as  attendants  upon  Dionysos.  9.  Demb- 
TEB  (Geres.)  This  goddess  was  in  early  times  identical  with  the 
divine  Mother  Earth ;  but  was  afterward  worshipped  as  an  individ- 
ual deity,  presiding  over  herbs  and  flowers,  with  com,  and  every 
other  veget^ible  requisite  for  sustaining  the  life  of  man. 

Having  thus  given,  in  tolerable  detail,  an  outline  of  the  theology 
of  Greece,  it  will  be  evident  that  while  there  are  clear  and  distinct 
substrata  of  Scriptural  tradition,  moulding  and  directing  the  active 
energies  which  brought  this  system  into  operation,  these  are  not  of 
the  same  kind,  nor  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  those  which  were 
found  in  the  faith  of  the  primitive  nations  whose  history  and  religion 
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bftTo  been  refbrved  to  in  the  preceding  ohapten.  In  tiie  eaee  ef 
Qreeoe»  there  iras  a  fiir  greater  chronological  and  geographied 
removal  from  the  aeason  and  aeat  of  the  efents  recorded  bj  Mciei 
as  the  fomidation  of  human  .history,  and  of  the  di?ine  revetataooB 
made  to  mankind  in  connexion  with  the  Creation,  the  Eall,  and  the 
Jlood,  than  existed  in  the  case  of  older  and  more  eastem  nation. 
There  is,  consequently,  in  this  theoh^  a  less  distinct  reoognitkn 
of  the  first  promise  of  redemption, — of  the. Seed  of  the  woman,  and 
of  the  Divine  SoDy-^han  we  find  in  Assyria,  Porsiak  and  H^ypt 
Mor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  at  Itmk 
twelve  hundred  years  elapsed  ftom  tiie  Dispersion  to  the  eariiMk 
time  at  which  we  can  obtain  any  infimnation  respecting  tibe  rel^gHia 
of  the  Hellenes;  and  that,  dnring  a  great  part  of  this  period,  tiheir 
progenitors  had,  by  leading  a  wandering  and  unsettled  life^  and  firam 
other  causes,  descended,  to  say  the  iMst^  to  the  verge  o^  extreme 


Yet,  even  in  these  circumstances,  so  strongly  was  ilie  idea  oCa 
triune  personality  m  the  Deity  inwrought  into  all  ilie  traditions  of 
the  religion  of  antiquity, — and  so  fully  was  it  countenaneed  by  the 
theology  of  those  ancient  countries  which  were  preceptors  to  Greeee 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge, — that  the  triad  beoune  nearly  ai 
prominent  in  Chrecian  theology  as  in  tiiat  of  more  ancient  natione. 
But  this  triad  is  clearly  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  as  has  been  shows 
in  a  preceding  volume.  (Patriarchal  Age,  p.  271.)  But  the  enrioos 
manner  in  which  this  is  described  merits  notice.  First,  we  aie 
informed  that  Saturn  destroys  his  offepring,  and  that  Zeus  is  alone 
preserved  by  a  trick  of  his  mother.  Then  it  is  said  that  this  deity, 
having  grown  up  in  concealment,  afterward  succeeds  in  defeating 
the  purposes  of  his  father,  and,  by  a  desperate  but  triumphant  con- 
flict, secures  paramount  authority ;  while  his  two  brothers,  who  had 
been  destroyed  by  their  father,  are  marvellously  restored,  and  hare 
each  a  separate  but  inferior  portion  of  the  universe  placed  under 
their  individual  government. 

However  extravagant  the  terms  in  which  this  mythic  account  has 
reached  us,  they  are  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  conceal  altogether  the 
basis  of  Scriptural  and  historical  tradition  on  which  it  rests.  Tbe 
arkite  patriarch  had  announced  the  divine  purpose,  that  the  three 
primitive  tribes  should  separate,  and  tiieir  &milies  spread  over  the 
earth.  The  head  of  the  house  of  Ham  resists  this,  and  in  violent 
conflict  compels  the  Shemitic  clan  to  retire  firom  the  seat  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them ;  and  the  Guthite  race  thus  acquired  dominioD, 
and  for  a  season  effected  their  purpose  of  securing  paramount  rule. 
Tet,  although  the  traditions  of  this  fend  and  consequent  strug^o 
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are  clearly  recognised  as  elements  in  Grecian  mythology,  true  to 
Hie  ruling  idea  of  the  primitiye  error,  their  chief  deities  form  a  triad, 
and  that  triad  is  composed  of  the  three  sons  of  Saturn  or  Hoah. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  temples,  priests,  worship,  oracles,  divina- 
tion, and  festivals  of  this  religion.  We  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
form  some  opinion  respecting  the  general  diaracter  and  influence  of 
this  system  of  fiuth  and  morals. 

Temples  appear  to  have  existed  in  G-reece  from  the  earliest 
times :  they  were  always  regarded  as  consecrated  enclosures.  At 
first  the  ground  thus  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes  was  distinguished 
by  being  encompassed  by  a  string  or  rope ;  afterward  stone* walls 
were  built  around  the  whole  space.  The  temple  itself  was  called 
yao^,  (Attice,  vc^c)  and  at  its  entrance  fonts  (nepi^vrripia)  were 
generally  placed,  that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary,  to  pray  or 
ofiiBr  sacrifices,  might  first  purify  themselves. 

In  early  times  the  temples  were  of  the  simplest  construction,  and 
fireqnently  made  of  wood :  but  afterward  exceedingly  elaborate  and 
ooBtly  stone  buildings  were  erected  for  this  purpose.  Temples  were 
ahrays  consecrated.  The  original  idea,  evidently  traceable  in  the 
progress  of  temple-building,  is,  that  these  sanctuaries  were  at  first 
not  designed  for  places  of  worship  so  much  as  for  a  residence  of  the 
Drity.  The  character  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark  and 
mysterious,  no  light  being  admitted  but  through  die  doorway :  after- 
ward apertures  in  the  roof  partially  remedied  ibis  defect.  The 
larger  temples  were  generally  divided  into  three  parts : — ^the  (npdvao^, 
or  TT^ddofMo^^  "  vestibule ;"  the  (va6f ,  (ji]k6^,  or  cella)  "  nave,"  and 
ibe  {imioOddofiog)  "  storehouse."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  inner 
part  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  place  of  more  peculiar  sanctiiy, 
as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  and  some  other  countries,  since  it  was 
usually  the  place  for  depositing  the  treasures.  The  cella,  or  '*  nave," 
was  the  locality  where  the  image  of  the  god  was  fixed,  and  was  prop- 
erly "the  temple."  Yitruvius  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek 
temples  was  always  toward  the  west ;  but  most  of  the  ruins  that 
remain  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  have  their  entrance  toward  the 
east.  The  architecture  employed  in  the  erection  of  these  edifices 
was  the  first  emanation  of  Grecian  art,  and  preceded  painting  and 
statuary,  as  it  also  secured  au  earlier  and  equally,:glorious  triumph 
in  the  perfection  to  which  it  attained. 

The  priests  of  Greece  were  admitted  to  this  office  by  diffsrent 
means.  There  were  in  some  of  the  cities  (as  at  Athens)  sacred 
ftmiHes,  in  whom  the  priesthood  was  hereditary.  On  some  occa- 
sions the  sovereign,  or  chief  of  the  state,  appointed  the  priest,  while 
it  oQier  times  he  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or 
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appointed  by  lot  All  these  modes  are  JUstmofiy  nfomd  to  \fj 
EuBtathiuB,  when  ^ying  a  oomment  on  tfait  pMsage  in  HoiMi'i 
niad  {A,  800):  ''By  appointment  puUio  at  tliit  time  |iiieiteis  of 
Pallas.*'  Th^  arohbishop  obsenres  that  **  she  was  neither  appdnted 
by  lots,  nor  by  rig)bt  of  inheritanoe^  nor  by  the  designation  oC  any 
single  person,  bat^.as  the  ancients  say,  eleeted  by  the  peopla." 

It  was  a  standing  rule,  that  all  who  entered  on  tiie  prieAly  offioe 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  every  bodily  defect  or  sapaAiiitj. 
JNor  was  bodily  soundness  alone  sufficient:  nprii^tness  of  mindwai 
equally  necessary,  as  it  was  an  admitted  principle,  that  notUng 
oogjbt  to  approadi  the  gods  but  what  is  pure  and  uncormpt  It  wai 
also  ihou^  that  sexual  intercourse  militated  against  the  efficieBflj 
of  the  priestly  office ;  and  hence  the  priests  of  tiie  Mother  of  Gods 
at  Samos  dismembered  thema^ves, — an  example  whidi  was  fiiOowed 
by  some  others  in  different  parts  of  Qreece.  As  a  milder  form  of 
procuring  the  same  result,  the  "  hterophanta  at  Athens^  after  their 
admission,  enfeebled  themsdves  by  a  draught  of  the  juioe  of  hen- 
lock.  In  diort^  it  was  very  customary  for  those  that  attended  ca 
the  more  sacred  and  mysterious  rites,  by  using  certain  herbs  aal 
medicaments,  to  unman  themselves,  that  they  mij^  worship  tte 
gods  with  greater  chastity  and  purity." — Potter's  Antiq^ycL  i,  p.  248. 

They  also  frequently  retired  from  the  world  and  all  its  business, 
that,  being  free  from  cares,  they  might  wholly  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  gods.  But  though  most  of  them  were  obliged  to 
strict  chastity  and  temperance,  others  were  allowed  to  marry ;  and 
£ustatliius  tells  us  that  it  was  but  an  institution  of  the  later  ages  that 
the  priestesses  should  be  virgins ;  to  confirm  which,  Homer  (Iliad  i, 
99)  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  Ghryseis,  the  cause  of  the  subject  of 
the  Iliad,  was  daughter  of  Ghryses,  Apollo's  priest,  and,  again,  that 
Dares,  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  had  two  sons.  Kor,  indeed,  was  Has 
adherence  to  chastity  the  uniform  practice  of  later  times ;  for  in 
some  cases  a  plurality  of  husbands  or  lovers  was  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  a  priestess. 

In  small  cities  all  the  sacred  offices  were  fi^uently  performed  by 
one  person.  But  where  worshippers  were  numerous,  several  priests 
were  appointed,  and  inferior  officers,  such  as  sacrificers,  keepers  of 
the  temple,  treasurers  of  the  sacred  revenue,  and  others.  Of  the 
different  orders  of  priests  no  definite  information  can  be  obtained: 
for  not  only  the  several  deities,  but  even  the  same  god,  had  different 
orders  of  priests,  in  different  localities  and  under  diverse  circum- 
stances. It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  in  all  places  of  note 
there  was  a  high-priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  the  other 
sacred  officers,  and  to  execute  the  most  holy  rites  and  mysteries  q£ 
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nligioa.  At  Athens  they  had  many  high-priests ;  every  deity  al- 
most haying  one,  who  presided  oyer  the  rest  At  other  plaees  they 
had  two  classes  of  prie8t8,-M)ne  devoted  to  the  celestid  gods,  and 
the  other  to  inferior  deities  and  demigods,  with  a  high-priest  over 
each  ckss.  At  Delphi  there  were  five  high-priests,  who  with  the 
prophets  had  the  chief  management  of  all  parts  of  divine  worship. 

The  religious  worship  of  Greece  mainly  consisted  of  sacrifices, 
sacred'  gifts,  prayers,  and  imprecations. 

The  sacrifices  were  of  four  kinds : — 

1.  Vows  or  free-will  ofierings:  such  as  those  promised  to  the 
gods  before,  and  tendered  after,  a  victory ;  or  those  ofiered  by  hus- 
bandmen after  harvest. 

2.  Propitiatory  offerings;  intended  to  avert  the  anger  of  an 
oflB^ded  deity.  Of  this  kind  were  all  ^e  sacrifices  used  in  ex- 
piations. 

8.  Petitionary  sacrifices;  oblations  presented  to  the  gods  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  success  in  any  enterprise.  So  devoted  were 
tike  Greeks  in  general  to  their  religious  faith,  that  they  seldom 
ondertook  anything  of  moment  without  first  having  asked  the 
advice,  and  implored  the  assistance,  of  the  gods  by  sacrifices  and 
prayers. 

4.  Such  sacrifices  as  were  imposed  or  commanded  by  an  oracle  or 
a  prophet. 

The  origin  of  these  sacrifices  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and 
lost  in  unexplainable  myths, — at  least,  with  one  solitary  exception; 
namely,  that  which  asserts  "propitiatory sacrifices  to  have  been  first 
begun  by  Chiron  the  centaur;"  (Potter's  Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  248 ;) 
whidi,  if  we  are  correct  in  assigning  all  these  fabulous  compound 
beings  to  traditions  of  the  primitive  cherubim,  afibrds  an  intelligible 
hint  of  the  connexion  between  the  origin  of  sacrifice  and  the  presence 
of  tiie  cherubim  in  the  primitive  family. 

Some  have  laboured  to  show,  that  in  ancient  times  sacrifices 
were  confined  to  vegetable  products;  and  Ovid  has  been  cited  in 
proof.  This  theory  is,  however,  very  unsatisfactory ;  especially  as, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Pausanias  mentions  the  vegetable  sacri- 
fices of  Cecrops,  (Pausanius,  lib.  viii,  cap.  2,)  it  would  seem  that 
this  practice  was  a  departure  from  established  rule  rather  than  a 
primitive  rite: — an  idea  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the 
laws  of  Triptolemus  prohibited  the  Athenians  from  offering  bloody 
sacrifices.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  primitive  custom  obtained 
in  the  earliest  ages  in  Greece ;  but,  its  nature  not  being  understood, 
it  was  for  a  time  laid  aside,  and  afterward  resumed. 

Three  things  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  essential  to  a 
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solemn  and  eompleie  sacrifice: — oirMkiv,  ''libation;"  4ifi£fl^ 
"incense;"  l«peiov,  "  the  victim." 

The  tenn  by  which  the  first  of  these  is  set  forth  litanllj  means 
no  more  than  "to  ponr  forth,"  and  is  therefore  sjnonymoos  with 
**  libation."  It  eridently  refers  to  what  in  ilie  langcuige  orSeriptore 
wonid  be  called  "  diink-ofiferings."  The  liquid  generally  nsed  fiir 
this  purpose  was  pnre  wine,  unmixed  with  water.  When  the  terms, 
"  mixed  wine,"  occur,  they  refer  to  the  use  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
wine,  and  not  to  wine  mixed  with  water.  But  although  wine  was 
most  usually  employed,  it  was  not  the  only  thing  employed  in 
libations,  which  also  comprehended  water,  honey,  milk,  and  oil 
Water,  we  are  told,  was  always  used  on  the  Athenian  altars  to 
Jupiter  the  Supreme.  Honey  was  poured  out  to  the  Son;  oil,  to 
Pluto;  and  wine  mixed*  with  honey,  to  the  infernal  gods.  One 
thing  was  regarded  as  essential  in  all  these  libations,  namely,  that 
they  should  be  ofibred  in  cups  full  to  the  brim;  it  being  regpoded  as 
irreverence  to  the  gods  to  ofibr  anything  that  was  not  whole  and 
perfect. 

The  second  thing  necessary  to  a  complete  sacrifice  was  compre- 
hended under  the  general  term  "incense."  not  that  this  odoriftrous 
compound  was  always  used,  but  something  bearing  some  analogy  or 
resemblance  thereto.  Branches  of  odoriferous  trees,  and  sometimes 
the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  myrrh,  were  employed  for  this  purpose: 
barley  and  other  grain,  with  salt,  also  frequently  made  a  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  third  and  principal  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  "  the  victim." 
The  kind  of  animal  to  be  sacrificed  depended  upon  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  person  offering,  and  the  nature  of  the  deity  to 
be  propitiated.  In  respect  of  the  former,— a  shepherd  would  sacri- 
fice a  sheep;  a  neat-herd,  an  ox;  a  goat-herd,  a  goat;  and  a  fisher, 
after  a  plentiful  draught,  would  offer  a  fish  to  Neptune ;  and  so  with 
others,  according  to  their  vocation  and  property.  The  nature  and 
position  of  the  god,  also,  in  some  measure  regulated  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  to  be  presented.  Thus,  to  infernal  and  evil  gods  they 
offered  black  victims ;  to  the  beneficent,  white ;  to  the  deities  pre- 
siding over  fruitfulness,  pr^nant  victims ;  and  to  the  barren,  barren 
ones.  To  the  masculine  gods  they  presented  males,  and  to  the 
feminine  deities  they  gave  females.  Besides  these  distinctions, 
others  obtained,  since  almost  every  deity  was  supposed  to  have  a 
partiality  for  certain  living  creatures,  from  which  sacrifices  to  each 
were  generally  selected,  or  certain  creatures  were  thought  to  possess 
qualities  that  rendered  them  specially  fitting.  Hence  to  Hecate  they 
sacrificed  a  dog,  to  Venus  a  dove  or  pigeon.    To  Mara  they  give  a 
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boll,  mnd  to  Geres  a  sow.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  influences, 
flie  animals  most  frequently  offered  in  sacrifice,  besides  the  two  last- 
mentioned,  were  the  goat,  ox,  cow,  sheep,  and  lamb ;  and,  of  birds,  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen.  Some  of  these  were  more  acceptable  if  of  a 
certain  age ;  as,  for  instance,  a  heifer,a  year  old,  that  had  never  been 
put  to  the  yoke,  was  most  grateful  to  the  gods ;  and  thus  Diomedes 
promises  Athene, — 

*<  A  youthful  steer  shaU  fall  beneath  the  stroke, 
Untamed,  unconscions  of  the  galling  yoke/' 

But  not  only  were  animals  thus  selected  and  sacrificed:  human 
beings  were  sometimes  immolated  in  a  similar  manner.  Lycaon  of 
Arcadia  offered  a  human  sacrifice  to  Jupiter ;  and  at  that  time  this 
act  was  regarded  as  so  atrocious,  that  he  was  said  to  have  been 
transformed  to  a  wolf  on  the  spot.  Tet  in  later  ages  Aristomenes 
sacrificed  three  hundred  men, — one  of  whom  was  Theopompus, 
King  of  Sparta, — to  Jupiter  Ithomaeus.  (?)  Themistocles  sacrificed 
three  Persians  to  Bacchus,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Salamis; 
(Plutarch's  Life  of  Themistocles;)  not  to  mention  other  cases 
occurring  in  Grecian  history. 

Some  particulars  respecting  the  manner  of  conducting  sacrifice 
deserve  notice.  Great  care  was  taken  that  the  priests  and  priest- 
esses were  pure.  Sometimes  an  oath  was  administered  to  them, 
referring  not  only  to  defilement  in  general,  but  also  specially  to  sex- 
ual connexion. 

After  this,  all  the  parties  were  purified  with  water,  which  had  been 
previously  consecrated  for  this  purpose.  Particular  care  was  taken 
not  only  in  the  selection  of  the  animal,  but  also  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  force  in  bringing  the  victim  to  the  altar,  as  any  demonstra- 
tion of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  animal  was  fatal  to  the  accepta- 
bility of  the  sacrifice. 

When  the  animal  stood  accepted  by  the  altar,  the  priest,  turning 
to  the  right  hand,  sprinkled  it  with  meal  and  holy  water :  he  also 
sprinkled  those  who  were  present.  After  this  he  prayed :  he  then 
took  a  cup  of  wine,  which  he  tasted,  and  then  allowed  the  company 
to  do  so,  when  he  poured  the  remainder  between  the  horns  of  the 
animal.  Frankincense,  or  incense,  was  then  placed  on  the  altar,  and 
also  on  the  forehead  of  the  victim.  Then  the  animal  was  slain ;  and, 
if  by  any  chance  it  leaped  after  it  had  received  the  stroke,  or  bel- 
lowed, or  did  not  fall  immediately  to  the  ground,  or,  after  the  fall, 
kicked,  stamped,  was  restless,  did  not  bleed  freely,  or  appeared  to 
JBe  with  difficulty,  it  was  thought  unacceptable  to  the  gods ;  these 
bdng  evil  omens,  as  the  contraries  were  tokens  of  the  divine  favour 
and  good- will 
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An.imprestion  premled  in  Chreece,  that  andentiiy  the  iriiole  of 
tbo  aidiiial  iras  <xm8iimed  (m  the  altar.  If  this  practice  ever  obtained, 
it  was  early  laid  aside;  and  a  part  only,  the  thighs,  ma  bnrat  oa 
die  altar  as  the  portion  of  the  gods.  While  this  portion  of  tibe 
victim  was  being  oonsomed,  the  priest,  and  ilie  person  who  provided 
the  sacrifice,  ofl^red  np  prayer  to  the  god.  At  this  time,  on  some 
occasions,  instrumental  music  would  be  used ;  at  others,  the  peopk 
would  dance  round  the  altar,  singing  sacred  hymns;  the  &8t  of 
which,  called  the  strophe,  was  sung  in  turning  from  east  to  west; 
the  other,  named  the  antistrophe,  in  turning  from  west  to  east 
Then  they  stood  before  the  altar,  and  sang  the  epos,  which  was  the 
last  part  of  the  song.  The  sacrifice  being  ended,  the  portion  of  the 
priest  was  given  to  him ;  a  tenth  part  watf  also  due  to  the  mag^- 
trates  at  A&ens.  A  portion  of  the  remainder  was  generally  iqppro* 
priated  as  a  festal  moal  for  the  parties  present;  and  the  recddue 
would  be  taken  home  by  the  party  providing  it^  or  sold,  as  he  mi^ 
choose. 

Another  important  part  of  Qrecian  worship  was  prayer  and  siqp- 
plication :  and  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  Griedan  people  in 
respect  of  this  particular,  will  perhaps  produce  a  result  more  fiivoor- 
able  to  their  reli^ous  character  than  any  other  branch  of  the  inquiy. 
Plato  bears  very  decided  testimony  to  the  devotional  habits  oif  Us 
countrymen  by  saying,  "  This  at  any  rate  is  true, — ^that  those  who 
have  even  the  least  share  of  wisdom,  always  invoke  the  deity  on 
entering  upon  every  undertaking,  whether  small  or  great." — TimmLs, 
Davis's  Trans.,  p.  331.  As  we  have  already  noticed,  prayer 
always  accompanied  sacrifice,  but  was  not  confined  to  these  solemn 
occasions :  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  history  of  Greece  shows  that 
in  public  and  private,  by  kings  and  princes,  as  well  as  by  common 
persons,  in  respect  of  matters  of  national  moment,  commercial  enter- 
prises, or  individual  concerns,  prayer  to  the  gods  was  the  general, 
daily  practice  of  the  people.  Sometimes  the  suppliant  approadied 
the  temple,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  threshold :  at  others  the 
most  humiliating  position  would  be  taken,  like  that  described  by 
Homer : — 

**  Oft  would  she  smite  the  earth,  while,  on  her  kneei 
Seated,  she  fill'd  her  bosom  with  her  tears. 
And  caird  on  Pluto  and  dread  Proserpine 
To  slay  her  8on."-^Mi<i,  i,  350. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  associate  oaths  and  imprecations  with 
worship,  even  in  a  secondary  meaning  and  in  a  remote  manner;  but^ 
according  to  the  religious  sense  of  the  Greek  mind,  these  frequently 
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partook  of  all  the  force  and  character  of  solemn  addresses  to  £he 
deity.  The  use  of  oaths  and  imprecations  was  sanctified  by  the 
practice  of  the  gods.  Even  Jupiter  scarcely  expected  his  solemn 
asseverlition  to  be  received  as  iaruth,  unless  confirmed  with  an  oath 
by  the  river  Styx.  This  deity  was  regarded  as  the  divine  being 
who  presided  over  oaths,  and,  as  such,  had  the  whole  range  of  swear- 
ing and  imprecation  placed  under  his  own  immediate  government. 
This  must  not  be  understood  as  conveying  the  notion,  that  the 
Greeks  only  swore  by  Jupiter, — a  supposition  totally  incorrect. 
Plato  refers  to  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Jupiter,  as  being  thus  appealed 
to.  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Midas,  swears  by  these 
three  deities ;  but  in  another  oration  he  takes  an  oath  by  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Ceres.  The  Athenians  very  ofken  swore  by  divers 
gods,  sometimes  by  all  the  gods,  at  others  by  the  twelve  great  gods. 
The  Spartans  usually  swore  by  Castor  and  Pollux.  Women  gener- 
ally referred  in  their  oaths  to  Hera,  Artemis,  or  Aphrodite ;  or  else 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  most  solemn  manner  of  taking  an 
oath  was  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  altar,  or  by  lifting  up  the  right 
hand.  The  utmost  importance  was  attached  to  the  faithful  ad- 
herence to  an  oath,  insomuch  that  evae&rjg,  or  '*  one  that  keeps  his 
oaths,"  was  a  phrase  regarded  as  equivalent  in  meaning  with  "  a 
pious  person:"  and,  on  the  contrary,  kniopKo^,  "perjurious,"  was 
the  most  infamous  appellation  that  could  be  given  to  a  Greek. 

We  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  Grecian  divination  and  oracles. 
It  was  a  current  opinion  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  gods  frequently 
and  fiuniliarly  conversed  with  some  men,  whom  they  endowed  with 
an  extraordinary  perception  of  their  counsels,  and  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  future  events.  These  were  called  fmvrei^,  and 
ItavTucTJ  was  the  general  term  for  expressing  all  sorts  of  divination. 

The  fiavreig  were  the  prophets,  seers,  or  soothsayers  of  Greece. 
They  either  gave  forth  their  predictions  spontaneously,  or  responded 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  heads  of  the  people  on  great  emergencies. 
At  Athens  especially  these  were  as  a  class  tolerated,  protected,  and 
honoured;  and,  according  to  Cicero,  were  always  present  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  people.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Uonn  r,  the 
pretensions  of  these  persons  to  announce  the  divine  will  were  fully 
recognised;  and  we  see  in  Calchas  an  instance  of  the  force  and 
authority  with  which  their  communications  were  made. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Greek 
manteis  was  their  hereditary  character.  For  not  only  did  indi- 
Tiduals  claim  to  communicate  the  divine  will  by  the  special  gift  of 
some  god,  but  in  some  families  this  gift  was  held  to  be  hereditary, 
probably  on  account  of  their  supposed  descent  from  some  deity,  as 
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the  lamidB  traced  their  descent  from  Apollo.  (Paiuaiiias,  lib.  li, 
cap.  2.)  This  fiunily  spread  from  Olympia  over  a  great  part  of 
Qreeoe,  exercisiiig  everywhere  the  prophetic  office.  The  BranchidB 
near  Miletus,  the  Eomolpids  at  Athens  and  Eleosis,  ihe  Glytiada,  As 
Telliads,  and  the  Acamanian  seers,  with  others,  were  of  this  claw 

These  prophets  have  been  divided  into  three  kunds  or  dassei; 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  inspiration  which  iliej  claimed  to 
exercise.  The  first  were  called  datfAovoXrprroi^  or  ntMowsf .  These 
were  believed  to  be  possessed  with  prophesying  demons.  Their 
oommnnicaticms  were  sometimes  not  even  made  by  the  ordinaxj  use 
of  the  bodily  organs,  bat  the  demon  spoke  from  die  breast  or  hdBj 
of  the  •prophet :  at  other  times  the  possessing  demon  dictated  to  the  . 
prophet  the  answer  Khich  he  should  give.  The  Septoagint  tnmf> 
lators  of  the  Old  Testament  believed  these  men  to  be  referred  to  by 
Isaiah;  (vii,  19;)  and  they  accordingly  rendered  the  phrase  idiich 
the  authorized  translation  reads,  "  And  when  they  shall  say  imto 
you.  Seek  onto  them  that  have  fisimiliar  spirits,  and  onto  winrds 
that  peep,  and  that  mutter,"  d&c.,  by  language  equivalent  to,  '*  And 
if  they  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto  tiiem  whose  speech  is  in  their  beOy, 
and  Uiose  that  speak  out  of  the  earth,  and  those  that  utter  vain 
words,  that  speak  out  of  the  bdly,"  &o.  It  was  to  this  class  that 
the  damsel  at  Philippi  belonged,  who  was  possessed  with  "  a  spnit 
of  divination ;"  {nvevfta  UvOciivog')  which  spirit  Paul  cast  out,  and 
thus  prevented  the  further  continuance  of  her  soothsaying.  This 
case  affords  undoubted  proof,  that,  however  numerous  false  pretend- 
ers to  this  gift  might  be,  demons  did  sometimes  really  occupy 
individuals  of  the  soothsaying  profession,  and  enable  them  by  this 
means  to  exercise  supernatural  powers.  The  claim,  therefore,  was 
not  universally  a  pretence :  it  was  certainly  in  some  instances  a 
sterling  reality. 

A  second  kind  of  theomanteis  were  called  "enthusiasts,"  ivOcv- 
aiaarcU,  These  did  not  profess  to  be  so  possessed  that  the  deity 
himself  spoke  in  them;  but  to  be  so  influenced  that,  governed, 
actuated,  and  inspired  by  him,  they  gave  forth,  under  his  exerting 
power,  the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  imbued  their  mind.  Of 
this  sort  were  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Musaaus,  and  several  of  the  sibyls. 
It  seems  more  than  probable  that  at  a  very  early  period  super- 
human communications  were  delivered  by  some  of  these  manteis  or 
sibyls. 

A  third  kind  of  prophets  were  the  kKoraTiitoi,  or  those  who  were 
cast  into  trances  or  ecstasies,  in  which  they  lay  like  men  dead  or 
asleep,  without  sense  or  motion;  but  afterward  revived,  and  gave 
forth  revelations  of  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  during  these  seascms. 
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We  cannot  dismiss  this  important  subject  of  prophecy  without  a 
further  investigation  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  which 
were  thus,  in  reality  or  pretence,  exercised. 

Whence  came  it  to  pass  that  in  all  nations  there  was  a  rooted  and 
general  belief^  that  certain  persons  were  gifted  with  the  power  of 
foretelling  future  events?  And  whence  arose  the  equally  general 
persuasion,  that  this  gift  ordinarily  stood  associated  with  an  ability 
and  authority,  in  other  respects  also,  to  communicate  the  divine 
will?  Thus  Calchas,  the  seer  of  the  Grecian  army  before  Troy,  was 
high-priest  to  the  expedition,  and  was  specially  consulted  in  every 
emergency,  as  familiar  with  the  will  of  God.  Hence,  during  the 
plagues  sent  by  Apollo  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  his  priest  Chryses, 
Achilles  counselled,  "Let  us  consult  some  prophet  or  priest,  who 
would  tell  us  on  what  account  Phoebus  Apollo  is  so  enraged  with  us." 
Upon  this  Calchas  rose, — he  "  who  knew  the  present,  the  past,  and 
the  future,  and  who  guided  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  to  Ilium  by  his 
prophetic  art," — and  said,  "  0  Achilles,  dear  to  Jove,  thou  biddest 
me  declare  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  the  far-darting  king.  And  I  will 
declare  it.  Neither  is  he  enraged  for  a  vow,  (unperformed,)  nor  a 
hecatomb,  (unofiered,)  but  on  account  of  his  priest,  whom  Agamem- 
non dishonoured ;  neither  did  he  liberate  his  daughter,  nor  did  he 
receive  her  ransom.  Wherefore  has  the  far-darter  given  woes,  and 
still  will  he  give  them ;  nor  will  he  withhold  his  heavy  hand  from 
the  pestilence,  before  that  Agamemnon  restore  to  her  dear  father  the 
bright- eyed  maid,  unpurchased,  unransomed,  and  conduct  a  sacred 
heaU;omb  to  Chrysa ;  then,  perhaps,  having  appeased,  we  may  per- 
suade him." — Iliad,  book  i.  Buckley's  Literal  Translation.  Al- 
though this  is  an  extract  from  an  epic  poem,  and  of  no  historical 
authority  whatever  as  to  fact,  it  is  unquestionably  a  clear  and  per- 
fect exhibition  of  the  universal  belief  and  practice  of  the  early 
Greeks  respecting  this  particular  doctrine. 

It  seems  reasonable,  in  these  circumstances,  to  ask,  Whence  did 
this  strong  and  prevalent  faith  arise  ?  Did  the  true  God  vouchsafe 
any  measure  of  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit  to  select  individuals  in 
idolatrous  Gentile  nations?  This  question  assumes  a  startling 
aspect ;  and  the  possibility  of  its  receiving  an  answer  in  the  afiBrma- 
tive  may  alarm  some  readers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  not 
seem  an  equally  serious  matter  for  us  to  shut  out  from  nations  so 
situated  the  only  remedial  means  which  (as  far  as  we  are  instructed 
reelecting  the  divine  purpose  in  the  dispensations  of  grace)  could 
be  used  for  their  instruction  and  elevation?  It  is,  however,  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  respect  of  Greece,  which  was  peculiarly 
separated  from  other  modes  of  procuring  a  knowledge  of  divine 
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things,  we  find  a  general  recognition  of  prophets,  in  the  character  of 
expounders  of  the  divine  will,  beyond  what  is  discoTered  in  eastern 
and  more  favoured  nations. 

On  this  subject  the  learned  Mosheim  observes:  "It  is  well  known 
that  no  nation  in  times  past  was  so  barbarous,  and  so  forsaken  of 
God,  that  he  did  not,  now  and  then,  raise  up  in  it  good  and  wise 
men,  especially  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law  by  Moses,  who 
abominated  the  popular  superstitions  and  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
both  recommended  to  the  people,  and  themselves  followed,  a  better 
and  more  holy  religion.  Even  the  Jews  by  universal  consent  allow 
that,  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  other  nations,  as  well  as  themselves, 
had  their  prophets.  Wherefore,  if  those  who  think  with  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  simply  mean  that  no  nation  was  altogether  destitute  of  divinely- 
inspired  men,  from  whence  all  who  were  so  disposed  might  learn  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  way  of  eternal  salvation,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  this  opinion  to  be  found  fault  with.  But  these 
learned  men  wish  us  to  concede  something  more,  and  require  us  to 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  sometimes  disclosed  his  wiU,  and  a 
knowledge  of  future  events,  even  to  those  whose  minds  were  utterly 
devoid  of  true  religion,  and  contaminated  with  the  most  perverse 
sentiments  concerning  God.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  assent  to  this 
opinion  ?  For  my  part,  I  consider  we  ought  to  decide  that  generally 
God  can  do,  and  sometimes  for  most  just  and  holy  resons  did  do, 
the  thing  in  question/' — Intellectual  System^  vol.  iii,  p.  26.  (See 
Appendixy  note  (58.) 

If  this  general  admission  be  applied  to  the  early  ages  of  Greece, — 
and  it  might  be  easily  shown  that  the  denial  of  it  presents  still  more 
formidable  diflBculties  to  our  view, — then  at  least  one  great  peculiar- 
ity in  the  religion  of  this  people  is  accounted  for.  I  allude  to  the 
deep  and  general  conviction  which  pervaded  them  in  all  ages  of  their 
history,  that  the  divine  will,  and  a  knowledge  of  future  events,  were 
specially  communicated  to  favoured  individuals  by  direct  revelation, 
and  thus  made  known  generally.  Unhappily,  even  in  that  land  of 
intellect  and  science,  we  have  no  means  of  gathering  up  any  particles 
of  these  ancient  communications.  For  amid  all  the  sciences  of 
Greece,  divinity  had  no  place.  Fragments  of  truth  were  certainly 
orally  communicated,  and  in  some  cases  preserved,  but  generally  in 
ill- understood  and  inoperative  fragments.  This  fact,  however,  so 
clearly  set  forth  God  as  the  only  source  of  divine  knowledge,  that 
the  Greeks,  whenever  at  a  loss  for  information  on  the  subject,  applied 
to  the  deity  to  obtain  it. 

But,  while  by  this  means  the  prophetic  institute  was  as  fully 
established  in  Greece  as  it  was  even  in  Judea,  it  became  fearfuDy 
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polluted  And  debased.  Not  only  did  it  frequently  sink  into  the 
action  of  human  crafb,  jugglery,  and  falsehood,  but  in  some  instances 
it  was  oertainly  imbued  with  Satanic  guile,  and  sustained  by  demon 
power.  (See  Appendix,  note  69.)  Thus  did  the  malign  agency 
under  which  idolatry  arose  to  curse  the  nations,  in  that  country  as 
in  others,  poison  the  very  fountain  of  divine  knowledge,  and  turn 
what  was  mercifully  designed  as  a  channel  for  the  communication  of 
divine  truth,  into  a  means  of  disseminating  Satanic  error. 

Of  otiier  methods  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  future  events, — 
such  as  divination  by  dreams,  by  sacrifices,  birds,  lots,  ominous 
words  and  things, — our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  treat.  We  will 
therefore  proceed  to  notice  the  very  important  subject  of  Orecian 
oracles. 

The  unbounded  respect  which  the  ancients  entertained  for  these 
oracles,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  relied  on  them,  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded.  However  modem  philosophy  may  discard 
their  authority,  and  denounce  the  superstition  which  led  men  to  be 
guided  by  them,  the  fact  remains  patent  to  the  whole  world,  and 
stands  foremost  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  history  of  this 
most  enlightened  of  ancient  nations, — that  the  declarations  of  the 
oraoies  were  fully  believed  to  be  really  and  truly  divine  revelations. 
Not  only  did  the  most  powerful  kings,  as  Croesus,  and  the  wisest 
lawgivers,  as  Minos  and  Lycurgus,  consult  these  oracles,  and  act 
undo*  their  guidance,  as  they  believed ;  but  in  matters  of  the  highest 
national  importance  the  oracular  authority  was  decisive,  and  in  those 
of  the  most  vital  interest  to  individuals  the  arbitrament  of  the  Pyth- 
oness was  held  to  be  conclusive.  Thus  much  is  undoubted ;  and 
it  must  have  been  something  more  than  low  craft,  or  priestly  jug* 
glery,  which  could  rear  up  such  a  universal  conviction, — embedded 
as  it  was  in  the  common  faith  and  religious  principles  of  the  most 
enlightened  people  of  the  ancient  world, — and  maintain  it  in  full 
vigour,  credit,  and  efficiency  for  a  thousand  years. 

Our  opinion  of  the  moving  influence  which,  while  associated  with 
much  crafty  intrigue,  and  policy,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  great 
ascendency  which  the  Grecian  oracles  maintained  for  so  long  a 
period  over  the  human  mind,  has  been  already  given.  And  these 
views  liave  been  greatly  confirmed  by  subsequent  research,  and  by 
numerous  opinions  expressed  by  men  best  qualified  to  decide  on  the 
subject^  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : — **  Not- 
withstanding the  general  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  most  of  the 
OTKles  given  at  Delphi,  there  are  many  also  which  convey  so  clear 
and  distinct  a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  mis- 
Quderstood;  so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom  of  the  oracles  can- 
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not  be  denied.  The  early  Christian  in-iters,  seeing  that  eome 
extraordinary  power  must  in  several  cases  have  been  at  work, 
represented  it  as  an  institution  of  the  evil  spirit." — Die.  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiq.,  p.  C70.  And  who  had  better  means  of  investi- 
gating the  subject?  Who  were  ever  so  advantageously  situated  for 
forming  a  sound  judgment  as  to  these  premises  ?  Ajid  who  from 
such  data  can  rationally  draw  any  other  conclusion? 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  surprise  that  Zeus  should  have  had  so  few 
oracles.  This,  however,  does  not  lessen,  but  rather  enhance,  the 
religious  character  of  the  Greek  oracles.  For  it  was  not  because 
they  were  regarded  as  unworthy  of  the  supreme  god,  that  his  name 
was  so  seldom  associated  with  them:  on  the  contrary,  Zeus  was 
accounted  the  great  source  of  all  oracular  revelations ;  but  he  was 
considered  to  be  too  highly  exalted  to  become  the  immediate  chan- 
nel of  communication  with  mankind.  Other  deities,  therefore,  and 
especially  ApoUon,  and  even  heroes,  were  supposed  to  act  as  medi- 
ators between  Zeus, — who  alone  possessed  the  books  of  fate,  and  was 
the  grand  repository  of  a  knowledge  of  the  future, — and  men,  by 
communicating  to  them  his  will.  We  append  a  brief  notice  of  tl^ 
most  noted  oracles  of  Greece. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi. — The  temple  in  which  this  oracle  resided 
was  built  over  a  small  natural  chasm  in  the  earth,  from  which,  from 
time  to  time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose.  Over  this  chasm  there 
stood  a  high  tripod,  on  which  the  Pythia,  or  priestess,  when  the 
oracle  was  to  be  consulted,  took  her  seat.  The  smoke  arising  was 
supposed  to  affect  her  brain  with  a  kind  of  delirious  intoxication: 
and  the  sounds  which  she  uttered  while  in  this  state  were  believed 
to  contain  the  revelations  of  the  god.  They  were  carefully  written 
down  by  the  prophetess,  and  given  as  the  oracular  response  to  the 
party  inquiring  of  the  oracle.  The  Pythia  was  always  a  female 
native  of  Delphi,  and  generally  selected  from  a  poor  country  family. 
During  the  great  popularity  of  the  oracle,  there  were  two  of  these, 
who  took  their  seats  alternately.  At  first  the  oracles  were  given 
only  once  a  year,  but  afterward  certain  days  in  every  month  were 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  order  in  which  the  parties  inquir- 
ing should  be  allowed  access,  was  carefully  regulated.  The  Pythia 
always  spent  three  days  in  preparation  before  she  ascended  the 
tripod.  During  this  time  she  bathed  in  the  Castalian  well.  All 
persons  inquiring  of  the  god  had  first  to  offer  in  sacrifice  a  goat,  an 
ox,  or  a  sheep. 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant  are  in  hexameters, 
and  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Some  of  these  verses  had  metrical  defects 
which  exposed  them  to  the  criticism  of  the  learned.     At  length 
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poetic  responses  were  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  answers  given  in 
plain  Doric  prose. 

This  oracle  during  its  best  period  was  believed  to  give  answers 
and  advice  to  every  one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
design.  If  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer  was  refused  till 
he  had  atoned  for  it ;  and  he  who  consulted  the  god  for  bad  pur- 
poses was  sure  thereby  to  hasten  his  own  ruin.  No  religious  insti- 
tution in  all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence,  not  only 
in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  in  all 
matters  of  importance, — whether  relating  to  religion  or  to  politics, 
to  private  or  to  public  life, — as  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonies,  in  all  disputes  between  these  and  the  parent 
state,  and  in  all  questions  bearing  on  religious  institutions,  as  well 
as  a  thousand  others,  the  decisions  of  the  Delphic  god  were  held  to 
be  final  and  conclusive. 

The  first  manifest  decline  of  this  authority  was  on  tbe  occasion 
of  tbe  great  struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  when  tbe  partial- 
ity of  the  oracle  for  tbe  former  state  became  so  manifest,  that  all  the 
influence  of  Athens  was  estranged  firom  it ;  and  it  thenceforth  dwin- 
dled away,  until,  having  sunk  into  neglect,  it  was  abolished  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius. 

Besides  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  there  were  several  others  in  which 
Apollon  was  believed  to  utter  predictions.  The  principal  of  these 
were  at  Abce  in  Phocis,  at  Didyma,  on  the  hill  Ptoon,  d&c. 

The  oracles  of  Zeus  must  be  mentioned  next  in  order.  In  these, 
however,  the  god  did  not  make  his  revelations  by  direct  inspiration, 
as  was  Uie  case  with  Apollon.  He  merely  gave  signs,  which  men 
had  to  interpret. 

The  first  of  these  was  at  Olympia.  Those  who  came  to  consult 
this  oracle  had  to  offer  a  victim  in  sacrifice ;  and  the  priest  gave  his 
answers  from  the  appearance  of  the  dead  animal.  This  was  much 
firequented  in  ancient  times,  but  did  not  long  rotain  its  influence, 
except  in  respect  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  most  important  of  the  oracles  of  Zeus  in  Greece  was  at 
Dodona.  Here  the  oracle  was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the 
wind.  The  sanctuary  was  built  on  an  eminence,  and  in  immediate 
proximity  to  a  grove  of  oak  and  beech  trees.  The  sound  of  the 
wind  passing  through  this  foliage  was  interpreted  as  a  revelation  of 
the  mind  of  the  deity.  In  later  days  alterations  were  introduced, 
and  in  historical  times  this  oracle  lost  the  importance  which  it  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

Other  gods,  and  even  heroes,  had  oracles ;  but  there  was  nothii^ 
in  them  to  justify  an  account  of  them  in  these  pages. 
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Before  passing  on  to  other  topics,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
notice  those  peculiar  and  important  rites  which  were  associated  with 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  under  the  title  of  "mysteries."  The 
general  character  and  design  of  this  institution,  as  an  element  of 
heathen  idolatiy,  have  been  already  discussed.  We  haye  now  to 
direct  particular  attention  to  those  which  were  celebrated  in  connex- 
ion with  the  religion  of  Greece.  Of  these  there  were  several, — those 
of  Zeus  in  Crete,  of  Hera  in  Argolis,  of  Athene  and  Dionysos  at 
Athens,  of  Artemis  in  Arcadia,  and  others ;  but  the  most  important 
and  remarkable  were  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis. 

The  common  character  of  these  Grecian  mysteries  consisted  in 
their  being  services  connected  with  particular  sacrifices  periodically 
oflfered  during  the  night-season,  and  to  which  none  but  the  initiated 
were  permitted  to  have  access.  In  these  select  services  not  only 
were  sacrifices  offered  and  devotional  rites  performed,  but  explana- 
tions of  ancient  traditions  were  given ;  and,  in  some  cases,  most 
affecting  exhibitions  of  the  divine  attributes  and  works  were,  by 
scenic  representation  and  verbal  exposition,  communicated  to  the 
assembled  company.  No  religious  institution  in  Greece  exercised  a 
wider  range  of  influence  on  the  public  mind  than  this ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, as  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  divulge  anything  seen  or  heard 
on  those  occasions  to  the  multitude  without,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  collect  any  definite  information  respecting  them.  Our  limits 
restrict  ua  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  we 
submit  to  this  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  these  were  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Grecian  sacred  rights,  and,  as  such,  have 
called  forth  continued  investigation,  which  has  at  length  elicited  a 
tolerable  amount  of  information  respecting  these  occult  and  recon- 
dite services. 

There  were  minor  mysteries  celebrated  xmder  the  same  name; 
but  our  attention  will  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  greater  mys- 
teries. These  are  supposed  to  have  originated  about  1400  B.  C,  and 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  a  borough- town  in  Attica,  situated  be- 
tween Megara  and  the  Piraeeus,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Salamis. 
This  service  was  celebrated  annually,  but  with  special  pomp  and 
importance  every  fifth  year.  The  rites  began  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continued  during  nine  days.  On  the  first  day  the 
company  merely  assembled,  no  one  being  eligible  to  take  a  part  in 
this  great  service  who  had  not  been  initiated  in  the  lesser  mysteries, 
although  crowds  of  mere  spectators  who  were  not  thus  qualified 
visited  Athens  on  these  occasions.  On  the  second  day,  the  persons 
who  were  to  take  a  part  in  the  solemn  service  went  in  procession  to 
the  sea,  where  they  purified  themselves  by  ablutions  in  two  small 
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streams,  which  there  fell  into  the  Qalf  of  Salamis.  On  the  third 
day,  called  **  the  day  of  sacrifices,"  a  mullet,  and  barley  grown  in 
the  field  of  Rharos,  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  Demeter,  to  whose 
honour  the  mysteries  were  dedicated.  This  ceremony,  by  bringing 
ike  crowd  into  association  with  the  deity,  led  Uttem  to  assume  a  seri- 
ous and  reverential  air,  whereas  previously  joy  and  hilarity  prevailed. 
On  the  fourth  day,  a  procession  was  formed,  in  which  a  basket  called 
KoXdBiov,  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds,  was  carried  on 
a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen.  This  was  followed  by  females  termed 
luaaoff^oi,  with  osier  panniers:  into  these  the  Athenians  poured 
their  offerings  of  poppy,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  sesamum,  pome- 
granates, ivy,  reeds,  cakes  called  tpOoet^,  snakes,  and  branches  broken 
firom  neighbouring  bay-bushes.  The  fifth  day  was  called  "  the  day 
of  torches,"  because  in  the  evening  the  company  roamed' over  the 
fields  with  lighted  flambeaux ;  after  which  they  repaired  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  This  ceremony  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  search  of  the  goddess  for  her  daughter  Proserpine.  The 
sixth  day  was  termed  "  the  day  of  Bacchus,"  when  a  small  statue  of 
this  divinity  was  borne  in  triumphant  procession  toward  the  great 
temple,  over  what  was  called  "  the  Holy  Way."  In  this  procession 
the  crowd  were  crowned  with  vine-leaves,  and  danced  to  the  melody 
of  music,  until,  arriving  at  the  mystical  entrance,  they  passed  into 
the  sacred  enclosure,  and  spent  the  night  in  exercises  and  services, 
which  were  universally  regarded  as  more  holy  and  solemn  than  any 
other  element  of  the  religion  of  Greece.  (See  Appendix,  note  70.) 
After  this  night,  those  who  had  taken  part  in  its  service  were  called 
ht&rrrai,  or  "  the  fully  initiated." 

On  the  seventh  day,  the  athletic  pastimes  took  place;  and  the 
strong  distinguished  themselves  by  feats  of  masculine  prowess,  and 
the  agile  by  their  dexterity  and  fleetness.  The  eighth  day  was,  it 
is  said,  added  when  iGsculapius  visited  Attica.  On  this  day  the 
ceremonies  of  the  lesser  mysteries  were  repeated.  The  ninth  day 
was  called  **  the  day  of  earthen  vessels,"  because  on  it  bowls  of  wine, 
sanctified  by  the  consecration  of  the  hierophant,  were  dashed  upon 
the  ground  as  libations  to  Demeter;  and  the  festival  closed  amid 
&e  wild  and  exulting  shouts  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  mys- 
teries of  Eleusinia. 

Even  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  mysteries  may  serve  to  show  that 
all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  resources  of  Greece  were  called  into 
requisition  to  sustain  the  national  faith, — a  fact  that  accounts  for 
the  strong  hold  which  such  theologic  absurdities  had  on  the  mind  of 
ibis  cultivated  and  polished  people. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  religious 
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character  of  the  several  philosophioal  sects,  or  "  schools,''  of  Gieeoe: 
for  even  a  partial  acquaintance  with  this  remarkable  people  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  ihat^  with  them,  religion  was  not  so  mudi  studied 
under  the  mode  of  divinity,  theology,  and  morals,  as  mider  the  fonn 
and  name  of  "philosophy."  We  shall  not,  therefore,  greatly  err  if 
we  direct  attention  to  the  most  important  of  these  philosophical 
schools,  as  holding  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  national  rdigion 
of  Greece  as  oar  several  sectarian  denominations  hold  to  the  general 
religious  character  of  our  own  country. 

The  first  of  the  philosophic  teachers  whom  it  may  be  neoessaiy  to 
mention  in  this  category,  is  Thalbs,  who  has  been  already  notaoed 
as  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of 
the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy ;  and  he  was  unquestionably  the  firsts 
and  the  leader,  of  a  band  or  succession  bf  philosophers,  of  whom 
Pherecydes,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras  were  the 
most  eminent  But  this  was  not  properly  a  "  school,''  since  they 
held  no  class  of  doctrines  in  common.  In  one  important  instance, 
however,  they  introduced  a  great  novelty  into  the  popular  religious 
belief  It  had  been  a  standing  dogma  from  the  days  of  Hesiod,  that 
the  world  originated  by  divine  generation :  Uranus  and  Gaia  pro- 
duced Cronus,  or  Time,  when  the  universe  was  complete.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  notion,  Thales  taught  that  water  was  the  first  principle 
or  basis  of  all  things.  But  to  what  extent  he  recognised  God  as  the 
Supreme  Artificer,  docs  not  clearly  appear.  This  single  step  was, 
however,  of  vast  importance.  It  stripped  creation,  and,  through  it, 
material  existence  in  general,  of  that  incubus  of  quasi-divinity  which 
had  been  supposed  to  affect  all  its  operations ;  and  placed  the  mate- 
rial world  before  the  mind  as  a  subject  for  rational  and  scientific 
investigation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  when  Thales  had  exploded 
the  old  scheme  of  cosmogony,  as  a  series  of  personal  history  and 
divine  intermarriages,  he  did  not  carry  out  his  principle  to  all  cog- 
nate subjects,  or  lay  down  any  solid  rule  for  eliciting  the  truth.  In 
morals,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  physics,  this  philosopher  is  cele- 
brated as  having  made  a  great  advance  on  his  predecessors.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  golden  rule,  *'  Not  to  do  to  others 
what,  if  done  to  us,  we  should  resent."  We  see  here,  therefore,  the 
earliest  influence  of  Grecian  philosophy  on  religion,  in  assailing  the 
absurdities  of  its  theogony,  and  extending  its  moral  influence. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  eminent  in  almost  every  respect ;  but 
it  is  only  concerning  the  influence  of  his  doctrine  and  practice  on 
morals  and  religion  that  we  shall  refer  to  him.  It  seems  that  he 
established  a  society,  which  was  engaged  partly  in  the  study  of 
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political  subjects,  and  partly  in  those  which  were  scientific.  But 
this  brotherhood  was  mainly  distinguished  as  being  held  together  by 
a  religious  sentiment  or  influence.  Whether  this  was  framed  on 
my  model  which  the  industrious  Greek  discovered  during  his  exten- 
siye  travels,  or  was  an  invention  of  his  own,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. But  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  this  brotherhood 
was  distinguished  by  many  observances  which  approached  very 
nearly  to  a  monastic  character.  But  Pythagoras  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  himself  forward  as  "an  inspired  teacher,  prophet,  and  worker 
of  miracles,^mploy]ng  all  these  gifts  to  found  a  new  special  order 
of  brethren,  bound  together  by  religious  rites  and  observances, 
peculiar  to  themselves.  In  his  prominent  vocation,  analogous  to 
that  of  Epimenides,  Orpheus,  or  Melampus,  he  appears  as  the 
revealer  of  a  mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above  the 
level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  the  gods ; 
the  Pythagorean  life,  like  the  Orphic  life,  being  intended  as  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  the  brotherhood, — approached  only  by  proba- 
tion and  initiatory  ceremonies,  which  were  adapted  to  select  enthu- 
siasts rather  than  to  an  indiscriminate  crowd,  and  exacting  entire 
mental  devotion  to  the  master." — Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv, 
p.  534.  When  we  read  this  account  of  an  ancient  sage,  given  not 
by  a  novice,  or  for  any  particular  purpose,  or  by  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, but  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  we  feel  intensely  desirous,  of 
knowing  more  of  his  doctrine  and  character.  But,  alas !  this  lauda- 
ble curiosity  can  be  gratified  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Pythagoras 
left  no  writings ;  unless  we  receive  "  the  Golden  Verses,"  on  which 
Hierocles  wrote  a  learned.  Commentary,  as  possessing  some  tradi- 
tionary authority,  and  embodying  the  moral  principles  which  he 
inculcated.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  they  exhibit  a  summary  of 
his  ethical  system,  he  would  be  entitled  to  occupy  one  of  the  highest 
places  among  Pagan  philosophers.  When  want  of  success  induced 
him  to  leave  Greece,  he  located  himself  in  Italy ;  where  the  inhab- 
itants of  Grotona  among  whom  he  resided  called  him  "  the  Hyper- 
borean Apollo,"  and  the  satirical  Timon  ridiculed  him  as  one  "  en- 
gaged in  fishing  for  men." 

Orote  well  observes,  that "  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  Pythag- 
oras as  an  impostor,  because  experience  seems  to  show,  that  while 
in  certain  ages  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  persuade  others  that  he 
is  inspired,  it  is  still  less  difficult  for  him  to  contract  the  same  belief 
himself.  Looking  at  the  general  type  of  Pythagoras,  as  conceived 
by  witnesses  in  and  near  his  own  age,  we  find  in  him  chiefly  the 
religious  missionary  and  schoolmaster,  with  little  of  the  politician. 
The  primitive  Pythagoras  is  inspired  by  the  gods  to  reveal  a  new 
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mode  of  life, — ^the  Pythagorean  life." — History  of  Greece^  yoL  it, 
p.  685. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  idea,  at  this  time,  of  the  eAot 
produced  by  such  a  man,  with  his  powers  of  mind  and  reli^oai 
professions,  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen.  The 
&ct  as  to  his  doctrine  seems  clear: — ^he  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls.  We  might  think  this 
dogma  would  be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  every  other,  and  render  the 
teaching  of  the  philosopher  repulsive.  However  it  might  have  been 
in  Greece,  it  was  &r  otherwise  in  Italy;  and  it  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned whether  the  annals  of  the  world  contain  a  similar  account  oi 
the  religious  results  following  the  efforts  of  any  heathen  philosopher. 
I  quote  again  the  words  of  Grote : — On  the  arrival  of  Pythagoias 
at  Grotona  in  Italy,  **  his  preaching  and  his  conduct  produced  an 
efifect  almost  electric  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  an  extensive 
reform,  public  as  well  as  private.  Political  discontent  was  repressed, 
incontinence  disappeared,  luxury  became  discredited,  and  the  women 
hastened  to  change  their  golden  ornaments  for  the  simplest  attire. 
No  less  than  two  thousand  persons  were  converted  at  his  first  preach* 
ing ;  and  so  effective  were  his  discourses  to  the  youth,  that  the  supreme 
Council  of  One  Thousand  invited  him  into  their  assembly,  solicited 
his  advice,  and  even  offered  to  constitute  him  their  prijtanis,  or  presi- 
dent, while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  procession  of  females.  Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to 
Crotona:  other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily, — Sjbaris,  Metapontum. 
Rhcgium,  Catana,  Himera,  dec, — all  felt  the  benefit  of  his  exhorta- 
tions, which  extricated  some  of  them  even  from  slavery.-'  Our 
learned  author  adds :  "  To  trace  these  tales  to  a  true  foundation  is 
impossible ;  but  we  may  entertain  reasonable  belief  that  the  success 
of  Pythagoras,  as  a  person  favoured  by  the  •^ods,  and  a  patentee 
of  divine  secrets,  was  very  great ;  that  he  procured  to  himself  both 
the  reverence  of  the  multitude,  and  the  peculiar  attachment  and  obe- 
dience of  many  devoted  adherents,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  classes." — History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv,  p.  546. 

We  have  preferred  giving  the  above  extracts  from  this  learned 
author,  although  rather  disposed  to  demur  to  some  of  his  words, 
and  believing,  with  him,  that  the  accounts  of  the  effects  produced  by 
the  ministrations  of  Pythagoras  are  in  many  respects  overchaiged. 
Yet,  with  all  this  concession,  we  ask  the  intelligent  Christian, — How 
is  the  admitted  residuum  of  truth  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Under  what 
influence,  and  by  what  light,  did  the  heathens  of  Crotona  discern 
the  error  and  evil  of  factious  complaint,  incontinence,  and  luxury? 
How  did  they,  who  had  so  long  been  the  slaves  of  these  vices,  now 
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in  snoh  numbers  acquire  a  power  to  resist  their  fescinations,  and  to 
alter  their  conduct  and  habits?  Bat  it  is  alleged,  "This  is  false: 
partial  and  untruthful  biographers  have  merely  adorned  the  character 
of  their  hero  with  these  additions."  We  ask,  then,  with  equal  con- 
fidence,— What  led  those  lying  heathens  to  discern  this  elevated 
morality  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  heathens,  under  the  full 
influence  of  vicious  habits,  should  sketch  even  in  idea  such  purely 
moral  reforms?  We  confess  we  think  not;  and  without  admitting 
Utte  claim  of  Pythagoras  to  '*  inspiration,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  we  feel  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  man  who,  with  many  and 
serious  errors,  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  sound  morality 
and  sterling  truth,  under  the  influence  of  Him  who  "  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;"  and  we  believe  that,  faith- 
ful to  this  teaching,  he  was,  under  the  same  influence,  made  the  in- 
strument of  a  great  moral  reformation.  Nor  does  anything  in  the 
future  history  of  this  people  militate  against  such  an  opinion.  They 
were  lured  into  political  action  and  influence,  and  severely  suffered 
the  consequences  of  such  indiscretion  in  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
principal  members :  but,  taught  by  this  error,  they  existed  long  after- 
ward in  their  proper  character  as  a  moral  and  religious  body. 

Since  it  is  our  main  object  to  exhibit  the  agencies  afforded  by 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  adapted  to  promote  sound  morality  and 
enlightened  religion,  we  may  pass  over  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists 
aAd  of  the  Eleatic  school,  and  proceed  to  direct  attention  to  the  per- 
son that  fills  the  largest  space  as  an  efficient  teacher  in  these  depart- 
ments.    We,  of  course,  refer  to  Socrates. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  comparatively 
a  poor  man,  but  of  pure  Hellenic  blood.  For  some  considerable  time 
he  worked  at  his  father's  trade,  until,  at  length,  he  fully  devoted 
himself  to  public  instruction.  In  adopting  this,  he  did  not  estab- 
lish a  school,  or  gather  about  him  a  number  of  young  men  who  paid 
for  their  instruction,  and  to  whom  he  delivered  set  discourses.  On 
the  contrary,  Socrates  went  continually  into  places  of  public  resort, 
and,  by  entering  into  conversation  with  people  of  all  ages  and  ranks, 
imparted  instruction  unto  all.  The  principal  means  by  which  he 
effseted  this  was  by  propounding  a  series  of  questions,  which  were 
all  studiously  directed  to  some  important  end,  and  designed  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  some  essential  truth.  More  than  this,  indeed, 
was  intended  in  the  adoption  and  continuance  of  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Socrates  had  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  real  acquirements  of 
his  countrymen,  and  indulged  in  extravagant  ideas  of  the  effect  of 
knowledge:  in  fiwt,  with  him  "wisdom"  was  synonymous  with 
''virtue."    By  the  mode  of  questioning  which  he  adopted,  he  was 
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aU«  to  oonnflft  of  igmnaiioe  almost  all  wiiii  irhom  ka 

ladaed,  to  a  great  extant,  this  iraa  his  otgaot^  m  ^»dar  ttaiha  n^d 

kad  tham  to  aoqaira  knowledge. 

One  mstanoa  of  this  ooorse  of  aotion  may  be  lahtod,  unea  it  ii 
]W)t  only  amasing  bat  oasts  considerable  lig^  vpon  tiwr  dunalar 
and  oondoet  of  this  philosopher.  One  of  Us  kriimate  finenda  s^ 
ardent  admirers,  when  at  Ddpld,  had  pcopomdad  4hia  qmstiaac 
"*  Whether  any  other  man  was  wiser  than  Soeratear  aiid  leeehredftsai 
the  orade  the  response  that  no  other  man  was  wiser.  SoenAaa  asya 
that  he  was  greatly  perplexed  on  hearing  this  answer,  aa  he  wisM 
to  laspect  the  tmthfiahiess  of  the  orade,  bat  found  it  diffieoll  to  da 
so^  eonsoions  as  he  felt  of  so  mneh  ignorance.  He,  howerer.  raasliai 
to  apply  a  very  simple  test  to  this  diffioolty.  SeleetiQgadiattiigiiishBd 
individual,  of  great  repntation  for  wisdom,  he  entered  iirto 
tion  with  him,  and  propomided  questions,  the  answera  to  wfatdh 
eonvinced  Socrates  that  the  wi9dom  of  his  interioeator  had  bMr 
greatly  overstated,  thongh  he  himself  fidly  shared  the  pofahi 
opinion  as  to  his  own  aoqoirements,  and  coold  not  by  any  me«r 
be  broof^t  to  doubt  Hbe  extent  of  his  wisdom.  Thb  teoonoBsl 
Socrates  to  the  decision  of  the  orade;  for,  said  he^  VTbe  reaakJ 
have  acquired  is,  that  I  was  a  wiser  man  than  he :  for  neither  he  nar 
I  knew  anything  of  what  was  truly  good  and  hononraUe;  Iwfc  the 
diffinrence  between  ns  was,  that  he  fiincied  he  knew  them,  while  I  war 
fully  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance :  I  was  therefore  wiser  than  he^ 
inasmuch  as  I  was  exempt  from  that  capital  error." — Groins  Hu* 
torry  of  Greece,  vol.  viii,  p.  662. 

Socrates,  throughout  bis  life,  evinced  an  exact  regard  for  all  the 
religious  duties  imposed  by  the  national  faith.  As  respects  the 
subject-matter  of  his  teaching,  he  differed  from  all  the  philosophers 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  especially  from  Thales.  That  sage  made 
the  first  assault  on  the  mythologic  dogmas  of  Ghreece,  by  propounding 
a  separate  study  of  the  physical  system  of  the  universe :  and  this 
course  was  followed  by  all  succeeding  philosophers,  who  confonnded 
morals  and  physics  in  strange  combination.  Socrates  repudiated 
this  method.  Declaring  that  '*  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
he  recognised  the  security  and  happiness  of  man  both  as  the  sin^ 
end  of  study,  and  as  the  limiting  principle  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
circumscribed.  He  objected  to  any  study  of  astronomy  more  disn 
might  be  gathered  from  pilots  and  watohmen ;  he  even  set  limitations 
to  the  learning  of  arithmetic;  and  as  to  physical  science,  it  was  oat 
of  the  question.  It  is  curious  to  look  back  and  trace  snob  icUosyn- 
crasies  in  the  giant  intellects  of  old.  But  Socrates  evidently  regarded 
these  branches  of  knowledge  as  being  in  sudi  a  stato  as  to  promise 
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DO  practical  result ;  and  this  was  his  ruling  idea.  He  consequently 
nr^d  a  close  and  careful  study  of  human  matters,  in  opposition  to 
those  which  he  regarded  as  shut  out  from  our  research  by  Hie  divine 
will 

It  is,  however,  as  a  moralist,  and  as  a  religious  teacher,  that  we 
have  specially  to  regard  Socrates.  He  not  only  introduced  the 
innovation  mentioned  above,  of  extending  his  teaching  generally  and 
gratuitously,  and  of  shutting  out  speculative  science,  and  limiting 
his  discourses  to  simple  ethics ;  he  went  further,  and  prosecuted*  this 
work  not  as  a  profession,  or  merely  as  an  ordinary  duty  of  life,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  a  religious  missionary.  In  this  respect  he  stood 
alone  among  the  teachers  of  Greece ;  neither  Parmenides  and  Anax- 
agoras  before  him,  nor  Plato  and  Aristotle  after  him,  assumed  this 
character,  which  Socrates  most  distinctly  claimed,  upheld  by  his 
life,  and  asserted  in  his  death.  Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  construe 
this  divine  mission  as  meaning  no  more  than  an  ordinary  provi- 
dential appointment,  or  such  a  conviction  of  the  divine  will  as  may 
rest  upon  and  direct  the  mind  of  any  good  man.  Socrates  asserted 
the  presence  with  his  mind  of  a  special  visitation  from  God.  He 
tells  us  that  he  had  been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from 
his  childhood,  a  divine  voice,  interfering,  at  moments  when  he  was 
about  to  act.  in  this  way  of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  insti- 
gation. Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to  come  upon  him  very 
frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but  even  on  seemingly  trivial,  occa- 
sions, intercepting  what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say.  Of  this 
spiritual  monitor  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  familiarly  to  his 
friends,  assuring  them  that  he  always  most  implicitly  obeyed  it. 
All  those  who  were  about  him  knew  that  this  prevented  him  from 
entering  upon  public  life,  and  hindered  his  preparing  a  defence  when 
he  was  indicted  for  a  capital  crime.  This  has  been  spoken  of  by 
later  writers  as  "the  demon  of  Socrates;"  and  modems  have  argued 
against  it  under  that  aspect  with  great  eloquence  and  force.  But 
all  this  is  beside  the  mark.  Socrates  never  spoke  of  it  as  a  person- 
ality, but  always  as  "a  divine  sign,  a  prophetic  or  supernatural 
voice." 

But,  besides  this  retarding  and  guiding  influence  with  which  Socra- 
tes regarded  himself  as  inspired,  he  believed  himself  specially  com* 
missioned  to  pursue  a  particular  course  of  teaching.  In  dreams,  by 
oracular  intimations,  and  by  other  means,  he  considered  himself  as 
set  apart,  by  the  special  mandate  of  the  gods,  to  detect  and  expose 
the  superficial  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  lead  them  to  sound 
practical  knowledge.  The  weight  with  which  this  impression  rested 
on  his  mind,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  aimed  at  discharging  such  a 
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ixAj,  may  be  Men  in  tiie  following  eoctneCi  from  Ui  ndiMii  toUl 
jn4s<B0:  *"  WhftlefW  be  the  danger  and  oUoqqr  lAieh  1  anf 


it  would  be  monetrooa  indeed,  iC  hating  meitttMned  iHyphwa  in#> 
tanks  as  an  hoplite  under  your  genenltf  at  Deliam  and  PolidM^i 
were  now,  from  ftar  of  death  or  anyiliing  eke^  to  deMrt  tim  yM 
which  die  God  has  assigned  to  me,— the  &ty  of  living  fsr  pUBB»i 
pl^,  and  crosa^nestioning  myself  and  others.  AaA  absali  jsa 
even  now  oiBarto  aoqoit  me  on  condition  of  my  renoondng  Hub  ds^, 
I  should  ten  yon,- with  all  respect  end  aUbetion,  that  I  wil  obejAi 
€tod  rather  than  yon ;  end  I  will  persist  until  my  ^fiifpdaym-crtss- 
qaestioning  yon,  exposing  yonr  want  of  wisdom  and  virtas^  sal 
reproaching  yon,  nntU  the  drfect  be  remedied.  My  miasioanByeir 
monitor  is  a  mark  of  the  special  &vonr  of  the  God  to  yon.  Peitaps 
you  win  ask  me, '  Why  cannot  yon  go  away,  Boenitea,  aal  lift 
among  ns  in  peace  and  silenoef  This  is  the  hardest  of  aH  ^Maf 
tions  for  me  to  answer  to  yoor  satisfaction.  IfltsUyoathafe 
on  my  part  wonld  be  disobedience  to  the  God,  yon  wiD  nok 
me.  Nevertheless,  so  stands  the  ftct^  ineroffiUe  as  it  aajte  la 
you."  '  ••' 

It  is  only  neeesaury  to  add,  that  while  thb  great  man  evidarf|f 
placed  his  system  of  ethics  on  too  narrow  a  base  in  eompassim  J 
virtue  in  wisdom,  his  practice  was  for  more  sound  than  hia  ttsaas; 
for  none  could  urgfi  more  diligently  or  forcibly  than  he  did  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  control  over  the  passions,  the  regulation  of- 
the  aflfections,  and  the  exercise  of  constant  self-deniaL  But  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  Socrates  was,  that  although  he 
affirmed  virtue  to  be  essentially  wisdom  and  knowledge,  he  fit  the 
same  time  argued  that  it  could  not  be  taught,  but  that  virtne  was 
vouchsafed  or  withheld  aocording  to  the  special  volition  and  giaee 
of  the  gods ;  so  that,  while  he  made  well-doing  the  noblest  pursuit 
of  man,  he  regarded  the  best  man  as  most  beloved  by  the  gods ;  and 
thus  human  weakness  and  want  were  placed  in  dependence  on  divine 
goodness  and  strength. 

A  full  analysis  of  the  teaching  of  this  age,  and  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  its  influence  on  Greece,  would  require  a  volume.  Our 
limits  will  only  allow  us  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  latter  topic 
Here  we  have  not  only  the  assertion  of  divine  influence  on  the 
human  heart,  as  necessary  to  virtue, — and  the  condemnation  of  all 
vice  as  folly, ^but  a  living  embodiment  of  these  doctrines  in  the 
person  of  the  teacher,  who  professed  to  live  under  such  a  deep  ccn*- 
viction  of  a  divine  impelling  call  to  this  duty,  that  he  determined  to 
die  rather  than  swerve  from  the  course  to  which  he  had  been  ap> 
pointed.    And  this  active  obedience  was  omtinued  in  an  i 
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aoone  of  instmofcioii  for  thirty  or  fortj  yeurs,  (for  Soomtes  was 
Wfenty  irben  pot  to  death,)  until  the  Greek  mind  wis  so  imbued 
with  diese  doctrines,  that  it  y^ss  niged  on  his  trial  by  Xenophon, 
that  eyery  good  man  believed  in  the  necessity  of  living  under  im- 
mediate divine  influence ;  and  all  were  taught  that  the  gods  were 
deeply  concerned  in  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  man,  and  had  there- 
fore specially  called  Socrates  to  the  mission  which  he  thus  ful- 
fiUed. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  this  case  to  exhibit  a  very 
gracious  divine  interposition.  We  regard  the  conduct  of  Socrates 
as  that  of  a  man  enlightened  and  guided  by  the  Author  of  all  good, 
to  lead  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  most  intellectual  heathen  nation 
rf  the  earth  back  to  himself  It  may  be  objected  that  Socrates  did 
not  denounce  Greek  polytheism,  nor  live  an  immaculate  life.  This 
is  admitted :  but  he  did  enunciate,  and  by  every  energy  of  argument 
eoforce  the  adoption  of,  great  spiritual  truths,  which,  if  practically 
received,  would  have  superseded  the  absurd  and  wicked  system  of 
Greek  theology,  by  bringing  the  people  into  an  intelligent  obedi- 
ence to  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  he  did  evince  his  personal  obedi- 
ence, so  far  as  his  mind  was  enlightened,  in  choosing  to  die  with  a 
good  conscience,  rather  than  to  live  in  neglect  of  known  duty. 

Plato,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Socrates,  followed  his  master 
a0  the  leading  philosopher  of  Greece.  Yet  although  this  sage  exer- 
dsed  a  more  extensive  influence  over  the  Greek  mind  than  any  other 
individual  before  or  after  him,  our  notice  of  his  teaching  will  be 
brief.  Unlike  Socrates  in  his  object,  Plato  did  not  direct  his  great 
ener^es  to  the  promotion  of  individual  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  evi- 
dently r^arded  it  as  his  more  immediate  vocation  to  establish  the 
idence  of  politics  on  great  moral  principles.  His  principal  efibrts 
were  accordingly  directed  to  the  dissemination  of  such  views  of  God 
and  man,— of  the  mutual  relation,  and  copimon  interest,  and  relative 
dutiea  of  the  human  femily, — as  should  contribute  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a  model  political  community.  So  far  as  this  design  is  con- 
cerned, we  altogether  overlook  it ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
Mef  sketch  of  his  religious  and  moral  tenets. 

The  teaching  of  Plato  respecting  the  divine  nature  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  theology  of  his  age  and  country;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  an  easy  task  to  state  precisely  what  were  his  exact  opinions 
on  this  important  subject.  For  it  seems  that,  with  the  fate  of  his 
naster  present  to  his  mind,  Plato  steadily  kept  his  personal  safety 
in  view,  and  expressed  himself  with  caution,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not 
wilUiold  mudi  that  he  fully  believed.  Hence  he  says,  "  It  is  a  diffi- 
edt  tiling  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  and, 
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being  dieooverod, it  m  impcMuibie, and  mmML  wtmim 
expose  thtt  diMxmiy  to  Tidgw  nndrntudinp.**.  OooeUhrim^lii 
reierTe,--4x>iq»led  as  it  irao  with  Plain's  edopting  Ibi  ik^^ 
of  ihe  ^^'•^^g  of  Soeratei,  in  prefinrenee  to  Ihe'praeiiea!,.  wi  me 
only  kq^e  to  attain  an  approximate  eetimala  of  Ue  Aedkigr.  -  ft 
eeema  that  be  maintained  the  ezistenoe  of  t#o  bindeef  bei^g  ^r*eB^ 
adf-exiatenl,  the  potent  cause  of  the  wgrid'amealiiim  mA  rofpfeii 
iatent  matter,  whidi  he  reg^ed  as  ooetenial  with  God;  and  Aa 
other,  man*  The  world  was  firamed  ont  of  this  nattar.  dialribrial 
into  fomr  prineqwl  elemants,  into  whidu  after  tte  areatiii.  ibi 
divinity  infused  a  rational  sonL  Man  was  famed,  ae  te  Ua  bod^ 
ont  of  this  material  sobstanoe,  while  hnman  soola  weie  made  eifrof 
the  residue  of  the  sonl  of  the  world.  The  hmnan  mittd  waa  ifava- 
fibre  supposed  to  exist  previous  to  the  body,  aeafcflmanatkiiAom 
Deity.  Invisible  gods  and  demona  had,  acooiding  te  tbia  Mjf^m% 
been  previously  created  by  the  same  caoae  ont  rfthe  same  ninlMl 
anbatanoe.  Phto,  therefinre,  carried  out  the  taaehiag  oC  Soewfcs 
into  theory,  by  supposing  tiie  exiatenise  of  one  Great  Ksst  Osbm^ 
the  Creator  of  the  polytheistic  deities  of  Greeee;  wUk  tfia  werii 
flins  endowed  with  a  rational  Boal,-'«n  emanation  froai  'Godr-«was 
qK>ken  of  as '^  the  son  of  God." 

This  brief  sketch  is  suffidentio  justiff  the  statamsMk  of  GnH 
that  *'  Plato  was  a  great  speculative  genius ;"  which  is  further  proved 
by  the  consideration,  that  in  none  of  his  works  does  he  maJce  the 
remotest  allusion  to  the  existence  of  malignant  spirits,  but  aoconnfts 
for  the  origin  and  existence  6f  evil  by  reference  to  the  intractable 
nature  of  matter.  In  consequence  of  Plato's  ruling  idea  of  politieal 
theorizing,  his  most  explicit  declarations  of  moral  virtue  are  gjiven 
in  a  figurative  form,  the  man  being  represented  as  a  political  bodj. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  ap'parent  that  he  exhibits  this  perfect  virtoe 
as  comprised  under  four  distinct  heads :  1.  Prudenoe,  or  vrisdoia ; 
2.  Courage,  constancy,  or  fortitude ;  3.  Temperance,  dLsGretiont  or 
self-control;  and,  4.  Justice,  or  ri^teousness.  To  all  tbis  the 
teacher  of  the  ^Academy  added  the  doctrine  o(  metempsycko$is^  or 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  believing  that  the  soul  of  a  man  s<Hae^ 
times  passed  into  the  body  of  a  brute,  until,  by  occupying  sueoes- 
sive  bodies,  its  moral  character  was  changed,  or  confirmed.  (See 
,  Appendix,  note  71.) 

Before  proceeding  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  teaehing  of  Plato 
generally,  a  few  other  particulars  must  be  briefly  added.  He  allowed 
men  to  drink  to  excess  in  the  Bacchanalian  festivals,  but  not  at  other 
times.  (Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  iii,  cap.  39.)  He  did  not  recoamefid 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  but  that  of  the  twelve  goda  ef 
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Greece,  to  whom  he  proposed  to  solemnize  twelve  monthly  festivals. 
(De  Legibns,  cap.  8.)  He  says,  "  He  may  lie  who  knows  how  to  do 
it  in  a  fitting  or  needful  season."  He  advises  governors  to  make 
use  of  lies  toward  both  enemies  and  citizens,  "  when  it  is  conveni- 
ent." But,  what  perhaps  will  be  regarded  as  still  more  strange,  in 
his  sketch  of  a  model  republic, — which  is  intended  to  e.xbibit  a  com- 
munity formed  in  the  most  rational  and  perfect  manner, — Plato 
recommends  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  should  appear  perfectly 
naked  at  public  exercises ;  that  the  wives  of  the  rulers  should  be 
common  to  all ;  and  that  young  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  warriors  should  be  rewarded  by  having  a  greater  liberty  of 
commerce  with  women. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  whole  matter,  it  is  difficult  to  give,  in  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  an  opinion  of  the  effect  of  Flato*s  teaching  on  Greece. 
His  merits  as  a  great  man,  a  profound  genius,  are  undisputeS^.  He 
contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  to  place  sound  learning 
on  a  substantial  basis,  and  to  promote  its  general  cultivation.  But, 
regarded  as  a  moral  and  religious  teacher,  his  influence  on  the  state 
of  Greece  must  have  been  most  injurious.  Whatever  the  faults  of 
Socrates  might  have  been,  his  doctrines  and  practice  had  an  evident 
tendency  to  lead  men  to  a  careful  and  conscientious  obedience  to  the 
teaching  and  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  This  we  are  inclined 
to  regard  as  the  only  conceivable  means  by  which  Greece  at  that 
period  could  have  been  regenerated,  and  restored  to  religious  truth 
and  sound  morals.  The  course  of  teaching  and  general  conduct  of 
Plato  did  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  such  a  regeneration. 
The  glitter  of  his  science  fascinated  the  Grecian  intellect;  his  broad 
scheme  of  philosophy,  and  profound  elements  of  logic,  dazzled  the 
mind  even  of  the  sedate  and  serious ;  and  individual  subjection  of 
mind  to  divine  influence  is  scarcely  heard  of  after  the  death  of  Soc- 
rates. In  our  judgment,  a  great  and  gracious  dispensation  was  thus 
repelled ;  and  Greece,  instead  of  rising,  sunk  in  respect  both  of 
monds  and  of  religion. 

As  we  do  not  investigate  the  philosophy  of  Greece  in  order  to 
trace  its  subtle  transmutations,  nor  to  detail  its  intellectual  conflicts, 
but  to  ascertain  its  moral  and  religious  results,  our  further  reference 
to  this  subject  may  be  concise.  Aristotle,  who  had  long  been  a 
pupil  of  Plato,  after  having  been  preceptor  to  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  returned  to  Athens,  and  established  a  school  of  philosophy  at 
the  Lyceum,  in  opposition  to  the  Academy  which  had  been  founded 
by  Plato.  Perhaps  nothing  in  human  history  can  exceed  the  intel- 
leetoal  grandeur  of  this  seminary.  But  for  one  purpose  it  was 
firoitless.    Aristotle  cast  no  additional  light  on  the  divine  character ; 
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Imt,  by  teaohlog  iiie  eternity  <^  the  woridt.obeoned  wiift^had  ben 
prefiooily  known.  Bib  opinkns  of  praiideiioe  were  dwdiMM  id 
theeitareme:  "^/'enyihe^  "thegodi«iefdiiei|groeieft«*«Ilakit 
men,  a»  t^  seems.^  He  Teoommended  the  deetniolios  of  all  weiUy 
or  defbrmed  diHdren,  and  oounielled  otiher  peeenree  leqieeKi^  pop- 
nhtion  of  a  revolting  kind.  He  spoke  of  one  iqmme  God,  tafc 
neierted  the  atMrs  to  be  tme  eienat  divinitf ei.  ThegraeteatLelHta 
and  hi^M  anoceas  of  lodi  a  phikMKq[>h7  ooold  noi  be  praoiolm  cf 
sound  morality  or  enlightened  rdigien;  bnl^  by  drawing  swij  the 
moat  energatie  and  coltivated  minda  into  a  Idnd.of  intaOaetaal  idok 
atiy,  ezerdaed  rather  a  deteriorating  and  withering  inflMoee. 

We  have  next  to  notice  the  teneta  and  infloeneeof  the  Stoiaa; 
and,  in  ao  doinj;  mnat  keep  to  the  doctrinea  of  the  aeet  aa  tang^  lij 
Zno.  Thedogmaa of thia philoeopluo aeot withraapeet to  cfcatiaa 
were  Vety  oonfnaed.  They  tanj^t  that  a  ehaoa^  eontaining  the  jfait 
pineiplea  of  all  fature  being,  eziated  from  eterni^;  that  thia ehaoil 
being  at  kngdi  arranged,  and  emer|png  into  TariaUo  fbraaa,  beoaae 
the  world  aa  it  now  aubaiata.  Thia  change  waa  elibcted  by  tha 
agency  of  two  principlea;  it  being  dtatincUy  tan^^  thai  evacythiK 
likk  opeiatea,  aa  wdl  aa  that  which  ia  operated  qpon,.  ia  cotpoie£ 
The  acting  principle  ia  aometimea  apoken  of  arfire;  at  etheiai  it  ia 
eaUed  *'reaaon,"  or  "  Ood:"  ao  that  thia  fire  mnat  have  been  ivgud* 
ed  aa  identical  with  deity.  And  thia  deity  was  defined  to  be  "  that 
law  of  nature  which  ever  aocdmpliahes  what  is  right,  and  prevents 
the  opposite  ;**  and  Zeno  identified  it,  or  Zeus,  widi  spirit  and  pre- 
destination, or  unconditioned  necessity.  Zeno  seems  to  have  rdier- 
red  the  several  chief  deities  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  to  the  difi^rent 
modes  in  which  the  great  primary  divine  power  was  manifeeted. 

On  the  subject  of  divine  providence,  this  sect  tao^t  that  God 
governed  the  world  by  a  general  providenoe,  which  did  not  extend 
to  individuals,  cities,  or  people :  it  was  therefore  only  another  name 
for  necessity  or  fate,  to  which  God  and  matter,  or  the  universe  which 
consists  of  both,  are  according  to  this  doctrine  inevitably  subjected. 

In  reference  to  morals,  the  disciples  of  Zeno  have  claimed,  and 
have  been  usually  allowed  to  occupy,  an  elevated  position :  and  in 
respect  of  mere  external  action,  and  of  some  of  the  principles  incal- 
cated,  this  award  is  just.  Zeno  considered  virtue  as  the  result  of  * 
the  perfect  dominion  of  reason.  All  actions  were  regarded  as  good 
or  tHEid, — even  impulses  and  desires,— because  they  rest  upon  free 
consent ;  and  consequently  passive  conditions  or  aflfoctiona,  when  not 
influenced  by  the  dominion  of  reason,  are  immoral,  and  beoome  die 
source  of  immoral  action.  Busing  this  lofty  standard,  they  aaaamed 
a  perfect  equality  in  the  morality  of  actiona  of  each  daaa :  that  i% 
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an  TiriaoiiB  actions  were  equally  virtaous,  and  all  Tidoiu  ones 
eqially  Ticious.  They  thus  described  a  wise  man  as  raised  above 
the  instincts  of  nature,  experiencing  neither  pleasure  nor  pain, — 
feeling  no  fault,  exercising  no  pity, — ^in  fact,  as  divine.  Hence  one 
of  ihem  says,  "  As  to  the  body,  thou  art  but  a  small  part  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  in  respect  of  the  mind,  or  reason,  neither  worse  nor  less 
than  the  gods." 

This  morality  lacked  essential  support.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  denied :  or,  if  admitted,  the  resurrection  with  which  it  was 
associated  was  marked  by  an  oblivion  of  all  preceding  existence. 
"  This  restoration,"  says  Seneca,  "  many  would  reject,  were  it  not 
that  their  renovated  life  is  accompanied  with  a  total  oblivion  of  past 
events."  The  whole  system  tended  to  raise  man  to  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence. Hence,  in  opposition  to  the  threat,  "  I  will  fetter  thee, 
Epictetus,"  the  sage  replies,  "  Thou  wilt  fetter  my  feet,  but  Jupiter 
himself  cannot  fetter  my  choice."  But  these  lofty  lessons  fidled  in 
their  object.  Even  Zeno  himself  allowed  a  community  of  women, 
tolerated  incest,  was  guilty  of  the  most  unnatural  impurity,  and 
ultimately  committed  suicide. 

The  tenets  and  influence  of  this  sect  cannot  be  regarded  as  afford- 
ing any  additional  religious  light,  or  moral  purity,  to  the  people  of 
Greece.  On  the  contrary,  they  tended  to  confuse  the  understand- 
ing, and,  under  the  pretext  of  seeking  elevated  moral  virtue,  to 
alienate  man  still  further  from  God. 

We  have  yet  another  religious  sect  to  consider,  in  its  teaching  and 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Greece, — the  followers  of  Epicurus. 

It  will  first  be  necessary  to  notice  the  ethical  doctrines  of  this 
sect.     The  foundation-principle  of  this  scheme  was,  that  pleasure 
constitutes  the  highest  happiness  of  man,  and  should  therefore  be 
aimed  at  as  the  supreme  good.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this- 
system  arose  in  opposition  to  the  philosophical  scheme  of  Zeno. 
For,  as  that  philosopher  began  with  necessity  and  fate,  and  proceeded' 
to  carry  out  his  views  by  ascetic  and  repulsive  severity;  so  Epicurus^ 
commenced  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  chose,  as  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  supreme  pleasure  or  unrufSed  happiness* 
From  the  terms  in  which  this  thesis  was  propounded,  many  have 
supposed  that  the  system  gave  licence  to  the  gratification  of  unbri- 
dled desire.    But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Epicurus 
used  the  term  in  this  sense.    On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that 
"pleasure  with  him  was  not  a  mere  momentary  and  transitory  seni- 
ttiion ;  but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting  and  imperishable, 
consisting  in  pure  and  noble  enjoyments.    It  was  accordingly  ex- 
hibited by  the  union  of  two  terms, — drapa^ta,  *  freedom  from  pas- 
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sion,  coolness,  calmness/  and  dnovia, '  exemption  from  bodily  pain;' 
thus  showing  a  freedom  from  pain,  and  from  all  influences  irhich 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our  happiness,  which  is 
tiie  result  of  it.  The  summum  bonum,  or  'chief  good'  of  mao, 
according  to  this  system,  consisted  in  this  peace  of  mind;  and  the 
great  problem  of  his  ethics  was  therefore  to  show  how  it  might  be 
attained.'"  It  is  said  that  of  all  the  ancient  systems  this  has  been 
most  violently  opposed,  and  most  extensively  misunderstood;  and, 
probably,  it  might  with  equal  truth  be  added,  that  no  system  has 
been  explained  with  so  much  latitude,  and  has  led  to  such  different 
results  in  its  professed  followers. 

But  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  notice  other  parts  of  this  scheme. 
£picurus  not  only  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  physics  in  respect 
of  the  formation  of  the  world,  but  even  supposed  the  gods  to  be  in 
like  manner  composed  of  atoms.  They  were  conceived  to  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  peace  and  happiness.  They  had  nothing 
to  do  with  creation,  nor  with  the  government  of  the  world,  or  afibrd- 
ing  influence  to  man.  The  system  was  consequently  objected  to  as 
atheistic ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  theory,  it  had  undoubtedly  this 
practical  result.  A  further  essential  defect  of  the  Epicurean  philos- 
ophy is  found  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  authorized  law.  Piety 
toward  God,  submission  to  his  authority,  resignation  to  his  will,  or 
trust  in  him,  could  not  exist.  The  essential  principle  of  the  whole 
scheme  was  selfishness.  Every  man  was  counselled  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  would  occasion  him  trouble,  pain,  or  disturbance.  Hereby 
all  efforts  toward  the  public  good,  and  all  offices  of  friendship,  were 
cut  up  by  the  roots.  The  result  of  the  system  was,  therefore,  the 
destruction  of  religious  principles, — the  removal  of  man  from  all 
divine  teaching,  influence,  favour,  or  responsibility;  and  the  effect 
of  it  on  its  author  and  his  more  eminent  scholars  was  indulgence  in 
gross  sensuality. 

The  system  of  Epicurus,  therefore,  appears  like  the  last  effort 
of  human  reason  to  separate  man  from  his  God,  and  to  remove 
from  his  mind  all  really  religious  influence,  and  all  efficient  moral 
principle. 

Although  these  several  systems  of  philosophy  have  been  noticed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  arose,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
thus  succeeded  and  superseded  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  each 
school  continued  a  separate  and  independent  centre  of  instruction 
and  influence,  after  the  last  had  been  fully  established :  so  that  the 
Greek  mind  had  to  make  its  election  between  these  several  develop- 
ments of  the  national  faith ;  while  these  sects  coexisted,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  as  so  many  religious  denominations.     But,  al- 
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tiKHigjb  this  WM  the  caae^  the  ooone  of  time  olatrlj  shows  the  pro- 
gressiye  degenertcy  of  Qreece»  in  religion  as  in  other  respects. 
Prior  to  the  Christian  er%  the  sdieme  of  Epicurus  had  obtained 
Tory  extensive,  if  not  indeed  a  highly  paramount,  influence  over  the 
Grecian  people. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  review  of  this  religion. 
We  perceive  in  Greece  a  want  of  that  rich  amount  of  patriarchal 
tradition  found  to  pervade  older  countries.  There  is  also  the  ab- 
sence of  the  profane  monarchical  assumption  so  prominent  in  the 
religion  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  Looking  afe  the  history  and  political 
condition  of  Ghreece,  nothing  is  more  anomalous  and  strange  than 
the  existence  of  such  numerous  petty  independent  states  as  ob- 
tained in  Greece  among  a  people  of  the  same  blood,  language,  and 
religion.  But,  observing  what  occurred  in  almost  every  ancient 
kingdom,  we  see  in  this  multiplicity  of  states  perhaps  the  only 
means  of  saving  that  country  firom  the  curse  of  the  pre-Christian 
Antichrist. 

It  will  further  be  noticed,  that  the  early  ages  of  Greece  exhibit,  in 
connexion  with  her  religion,  a  deep  and  general  recognition  of  divine 
\influence.  It  may  be  agreeable  to  many  minds  to  repudiate  the  im- 
portance of  this  &ct;  but  it  must  have  been  something  more  than 
political  finesse  which  led  the  Athenians,  in  the  depth  of  their  dis- 
tress,— with  the  ashes  of  their  homes,  and  the  charred  walls  of  their 
temples,  under  their  eyes, — to  refuse  the  most  flattering  overtures 
of  Persia,  from  pure  devotion  to  their  god.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  it  was  under  this  aspect  of  the  national  religion,  (notwithstand- 
ing all  their  idolatry  and  the  absurdity  of  their  notions  in  many 
odier  respects,)  that  Greece  attained  her  preeminent  intellectual 
superiority.  It  was  in  the  age  in  which  Anaxagoras  was  banished 
for  denying  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  deities,  and  asserting  that 
they  were  inanimate  bodies,  that  Grecian  genius  shed  her  mightiest 
energy  on  the  world.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Pericles  that  Socrates 
perished,  a  martyr  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  on  the  human 
mind.  And  as  if  to  teach,  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  the  utter 
mefficiency  of  the  highest  intellectual  efforts  to  promote  the  elevar 
tion  of  man  without  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  divine  teach- 
nig,  and  an  experience  of  its  power,  it  was  when  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle brouj^t  Uieir  unparalleled  genius  and,  intellectual  power  to 
bear  on  their  country,  that  Greece  b^gan  to  descend  from  her  high 
devation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fiEMst,  that»  however  differing  or  antagonistic,  in 
siher  respects,  the  four  great  religious  sects— ihe  Academy,  the 
Peripatetics^  the  Porch,  and  the  Epicureans — might  be,  they  dis- 
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played  a  regular  gndatioii  of  dqwrtnre  front  a  reoogintioii  of  divue 
influenoe,  grace,  Tesponsihility  to  future  jndgmcirt^  and  ime  moid 
principle,  as  arising  oat  of  dhrin^  oominsnd.  - 

Another  fiMst  nn&vourable.to  the  candour  and  joMioe  of  AOeiiiaii 
administration  is  seen  in  the  diflRnrence  of  treatment  ermoed  towaid 
real  and  pretended  cases  of  impiety.  Anacmgoras  iras  banished, 
Socrates  slain,  and  Plato  swerved  £ram  his  oourse  of  doty,  tboof^ 
the  determination  of  the  ruling  body  to  punish  the  digblest  in&ie> 
tion  of  the  national  figdth.  But  then  tUs  severity  was  only  shown 
toward  those  who  propounded  views  and  doetrines  of  purer  theokgf 
and  sounder  mondity.  '^Aristophanes  might  hold  up  to  ridicule  all 
diat  the  national  fidth  regarded  as  divine:  and^  wliai  tliis  was  resljjj 
done  in  an  impious  manner,  and  for  the  purpoaes  of  levity,  fidly, 
and  vice,. it  obtained  perfect  toleration. 

To  those  who  ialk  of  progressive  intelleot  and  advancing  oivilin- 
tion,  as  synonymous  witii  an  inereasipg  aequaintanee  with  rdipous 
truth,  the  declarations  of  learned  authors  in  the  following  lanpiagd 
should  be  admonitory:  "In  the  more  enlightened  periods^  in  &e 
times  even  of  Plato  and  his  diseiplea,  &e  clearest  principles — we  do 
not  say,  of  moral  purity,  but — even  of  moral  integrity  were  not 
better  understood,  and  still  less  better  observed,  Aan  in  the  days  of 
Homer.  Plulosophy  rdazed  the  hold  of  superstition  upon  the  cou- 
science,  without  substituting  any  efficacious  restraint  in  its  place; 
and  '  it  is  evident,'  to  use  the  words  of  Mitford, '  from  the  writings  of 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  in  their  age  the  boundaries  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  honesty  and  dishonesty,  were  little  de- 
termined by  any  generally  received  principle.'  The  philosophy  of 
Epicurus  had  completely  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  age  preceding 
die  Christian  era;  and  the  greatest  characters  and  most  learned 
scholars  wavered  between  the  tenets  of  the  theistical  and  atheistical 
systems.  Corruption  of  manners,  and  the  subtilties  of  scepticism, 
had  reached  a  height  of  extravagance  which  it  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  exceed.  Human  reason  had  lost  itself  in  the  labyrinths  of 
philosophical  speculation,  and  human  virtue  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  wayward  direction  of  the  fancy  or  the  passions." — Edinburgh 
Encyc,  vol.  x,  p.  479. 

We  have  in  these  evolutions  of  the  religion  of  Greece  the  solution 
of  :i  difficulty  otherwise  inexplicable, — namely,  the  prevalence  of 
unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  wisdom,  genius,  and  art.  Who  can  read  of  the  courte- 
zans of  Athens  and  Corinth  without  amasement  ?  Who  can  hear  of 
the  visits  of  Pericles,  and  even  of  Socrates,  to  the  dissolute  Aspasia, 
without  feeling  all  his  notions  of  proprieiy  and  congruity  outraged? 
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But  the  depths  of  this  iniquity  caDnot  be  written.  The  religion  of 
Greece  coidd  not  and  did  not  sustain  the  moral  dignity  of  female 
▼irtae.  It  was  cloistered  and  crashed  by  cold  austerity  and  cruel 
neglect;  while  unbridled  licentiousness  reigned,  and  the  most  aban- 
doned of  women  rolled  in  wealth,  and  rioted  in  the  acme  of  honour. 
It  will  be  sufScient  to  add,  that  before,  as  it  is  said,  dissoluteness  of 
manners  was  introduced  into  Athens,  the  great  Themistocles  was 
drawn  in  a  chariot  across  the  Geramicus,  in  the  sight  of  a  multitude 
of  persons  there  assembled,  hy  fthir  naked  courtezans,  (Plutarch, 
in  Vita  ThemistocliSv)  So  nearly  did  the  manners  of  Ashantee  find 
a  parallel  in  the  wisest  city  of  the  world  I  So  inefilectual  is  enlightened 
intellect  to  sustain  moral  yirtue,  in  tiie  absence  of  religious  truth ! 
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THB  HISTOBT  OF  ROMK. 

InonAra  of  Booma  lllrtnry  TTmnrml  Xst#Bl  of  ilt  •  Lejtadiij  gortiffi  Awitil  «f 
JbMM  on  tho  BsaU  of  th«  nbti^Ii«riiii«ni— JlU»— Bomdw  oiid  Bamno  '  Woao 
Dsath  of  BemiM— B^ie  of  flM.8d)ino  yii|^]i»--aftliao  Wv^-Mlflett  GoMlltallMi  of 
tko  flni  RomoiMh-Jltin  Ttflni  BottJUm— AlbmiiMMirodtoPoMW  AaitMfMP 
^The  Reigni  of  tiio  Ttoqains  and  of  Senrins  TuUini— 'tagie  fkle  of  Laereti»— IboUtifB 
of  Royalty— Junius  Bnitao— War  with  Ponenn*— Dettniction  of  Yeii— InvMion  of  the 
Gknls— -Distren  of  the  Ronuuii— OppreuiTO  Charaeter  of  the  Lawt  raspeeting  the  Poor 
—Legislative  Refonn— Renewed  aggressiTO  War— All  Italy  snbdved  bj  the  Bomaat— 
War  with  Carthage— The  ^rst  Pnnie  War— Sicily  added  to  Rome  as  a  P»OTiiiee-Jte<- 
ther  Extension  of  Territory  on  the  Continent  praeored  by  the  Romana— Sardinia 
seised— Hannibal— His  deadly  Bnmity  to  Rome-^to  Maaiiires  in  Spain— The  Becead 
Punic  War— Hannibal  invades  Italy— His  wonderftil  Buocess— Repeated  Defeat  of  the 
Roman  Annies— Scipio  leads  a  Roman  Army  into  AfHea— Obtains  snoeesaive  Yictorlss 
—Hannibal  recalled  to  Carthage,  and  delleated— Peaoe  between  Rome  and  CarthsfS^ 
oa  Terms  dictated  by  Rome— War  with  ICaoedon,  In  which  Rome  is  triumphant,  PUll^ 
reduced  to  Submission,  and  Liberty  proclaimed  to  Greeoe— Antioohas  of  Syria  makes 
War  on  Rome— Is  entirely  defMtted— War  between  Rome  and  Perseus,  King  of  Msea- 
don — He  is  completely  subdued- Ri^id  Inoreaae  and  vast  Extent  of  the  Roman  DO' 
minions — ^The  Third  Punic  War— Destruction  of  Carthage — Continued  l^ogress  of 
Roman  Power — ^Results  of  these  successiTe  and  immense  military  Operations  on  the 
Parent  State — Isolation  of  the  Ruling  Class  from  the  People — Great  Distress  of  tlie 
latter — Tiberius  Gracchus  endeavours  to  effect  l^islativc  Reforms  for  correcting  these 
Evils — Ts  circumvented,  and  murdered — Gains  Gracchus  succeeds  his  Brother  in  Ids 
Efforts  to  redress  the  Grievances  of  the  People — Carries  several  Measures — ^Loses  his 
election  on  being  proposed  a  third  Time  for  the  Tribuneship — ^Determines  on  armed  Re- 
sistance— Is  defeated,  and  slain — Progress  of  Patrician  Power,  and  the  Demoralisation 
of  Roman  Governments — Jugurthine  War — Marius  Consul — ^Termination  of  tiie  War, 
and  Captivity  and  cruel  Death  of  Jugurtha — ^War  with  the  Cimbri — ^The  Romans  sustain 
several  Defeats,  but  the  Enemy  is  ultimately  routed  and  destroyed  by  Blarius— Civil 
Wars  in  Sicily  and  Italy — Italians  incorporated  as  Roman  Citizens — ^Factious  Rivalry 
between  Marius  and  Sylla-^The  former  in  a  Tumult  expels  his  rival,  and  maizes  him- 
self Master  of  Rome— 4SyUa  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  mwches  to  Rome,  and  takes  Pos- 
session of  the  City — ^He  removes  his  Enemies  from  Power,  and  proceeds  to  conduct  the 
War  against  Mithridates — ^The  King  of  Pontus  completely  defeated — ^Rome  subjected 
to  fearful  Carnage  and  Disorder  by  Marius  and  Cinna— Sylla  grants  Mithridates  Terms 
of  Peace,  and,  uniting  the  Army  of  Fimbria  to  his  own,  returns  to  Rome — Sylla  de- 
feats the  Troops  of  the  Consuls,  and  makes  himself  absolute  Master  of  Rome — ^Fearful 
Extent  of  his  Proscriptions,  and  consequent  Slaughter  of  Soldiers  and  Citizens— His 
Death— Pompey  defeats  a  Marian  Faction  in  Spain— Destroys  the  Cilician  Pirates- 
Defeats  Mithridates,  and  annexes  his  Dominions  to  Rome — Conspiracy!* of  Catiline  at 
Rome— Defeated  by  Cicero— The  First  Triumvirate— Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Julius 
dfrsar—Crassus  slain  in  the  Parthian  War— Caesar,  commanded  by  the  Senate  to  dis- 
band his  Army,  marches  on  Rome— Pompey  retires  to  Greece — Is  followed  by  Cesar, 
and  defeated— Flies  to  Egypt,  and  is  slain  there— Julius  Csesar  sole  Ruler  of  the  Roman 
Dominions— CjBsar  slain  by  Conspirators— Strange  Irresolution  and  want  of  Unity 
evinced  by  the  Conspirators  after  the  Death  of  Cssar— The  seiash  Policy,  Peculation, 
and  Ambition  of  Antony— Prudent  Conduct  of  the  young  Octavius— He  is  elected  Con- 
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till— Tlighi  of  Bnitiis  and  GMsiut— Tbe  Second  TriimiTirate — ^Antony,  Le^dni,  tad 
Octaviiii — Defeat  and  Death  of  Bnitiis  md  Cassiot — ^Antony's  disgraeefol  Botidenot 
in  Egypt — ^Lepidns  banuhed — ^Defeat  of  Antony  at  Actinm — ^He  commita  snidde  la 
Egypt — Oetavius,  aa  Angiutns,  sapremo  Baler  at  Bome. 

We  now  approach  the  culminating  point  of  ancient  history. 

Rome  was  the  last  and  the  most  extraordinary  empire  of  pre- 
Christian  times.  Commanding  a  larger  geographical  territory, — 
wielding  a  greater  amount  of  martial  power, — ^possessing  a  more 
complete  political  organization, — and  rising  with  buoyancy  and 
triumph  over  more  terrible  calamities,  than  those  of  any  preceding 
central  government, — this  empire  stands  before  the  mind  as  the 
most  glorious  embodiment  of  political  aggrandizement  and  prowess 
which  the  annals  of  the  ancient  world  ever  recorded. 

In  one  other  respect  Rome  exhibits  a  unique  appearance.  Rich 
as  are  the  records  of  Greece  in  the  incorporation  of  ancient  legends 
into  its  primitive  history,  the  Latin  annals  very  far  excel  them, — ^not 
only  in  the  extent  of  their  range,  their  copiousness,  and  their  minute- 
ness of  detail, — but  also  in  respect  of  their  close  approximation  to 
ike  period  when  the  Roman  power  obtained  a  complete  ascendency 
over  every  other  nation. 

What  may  be  properly  termed  '*the  legendary  portion"  of  this 
history,  stretches  over  five^  centuries,  from  the  age  immediately  suo* 
eeeding  the  Trojan  war,  about  eleven  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  down  to  500  B..C.  Tet  it  is  necess^ury,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Rome,  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  Roman  histo- 
rians of  this  period.  Indeed,  this  is  no  less  imperative  than  if  these 
records  stood  before  us  attested  by  the  most  ample  historical  evi- 
dence. The  progressive  light  which,  dawning  on  the  foundation  of 
the  eternal  city,  continued  to  increase  until,  at  the  period  mentioned 
above,  the  national  history  is  fully  authenticated,  is  always  su£Bcient 
to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  great  and  important  events,  that  in  some 
manner  were  identified  with  the  national  existence;  although  it 
is  insufficient  to  define  with  precision  all  their  causes  and  circum- 
stances, or  to  afibrd  valid  attestation  to  the  accuracy  of  their  respec- 
tive details.  Yet,  as  the  fabulous  and  doubtful  are  so  interwoven 
with  national  manners  and  indubitable  &cts,  there  is  no  point  at 
which  we  can  begin  our  inquiries  but  at  the  very  incunabula  regni, — 
ranging  our  research  over  the  whole  period ;  distinguishing,  as  far 
18  possible,  the  fact  from  the  fable,  the  certain  from  the  doubtful ; 
and  thus  obtaining  the  best  possible  view  of  this  important,  but 
very  obscure,  portion  of  history. 

It  may,  to  a  cursory  reader,  appear  very  strange  that  the  story  of 
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80  Itfge  a  portion  of  time,  embracing  erenti  of  the  most  tiaiDing 
interest,  with  whioh  fixun  our  childhood  we  haTO  been  fiumiliixiied 
as  undoubted  verities,  should  be  set  down  •■  beinft  to  a  great  extent, 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  Yet  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigi- 
tion  of  the  daims  to  oredibility  possessed  by  the  eariieat  historisas 
of  ancient  Borne,  (see  Appendix,  note  72,)  ineritabljr  coadnota  us  to 
this  judgment,  and  compels  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  annak  fixr 
the  first  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundatioa  of  the  eiiy,  and  their 
narrative  respecting  many  important  events  even  subsequent  to  thit 
period. 

The  earliest  infonnation  we  can  obtain  respecting  aaoieiit  Italy 
tdla  us  that  it  was  inhabited  by  several  distinct  xacea  w  tribei^ 
which  occupied  diffinrent  districts,  and  were  frequently  fband  engsged 
in  warlike  oontests  with  each  other.  Among  these,  die  Bdas^ans, 
Latins,  and  Tuscans  held  a  prominent  rank;  but  they  have  little  to 
do  with  the  accounts  given  of  the  orig^  and  rise  of  Rome.  The 
foundation  of  that  city  is  ascribed  to  JIneaa  and  a  bandof  Trqaai^ 
who,  having  escaped  from  Troy,  are  supposed,  after  much  voysgmg 
snd  many  disasters,  to  have  rMched  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  (See 
Appendix,  note  73.)  Here  the  legends  state  that  under  supecnato* 
lal  guidance  they  built  a  city,  called  Lavininm :  and  that  their  rising 
power  provoked  an  attack  from  the  Bntuliana  and  fitruscana,  under 
Tumus  and  Mezentius.  The  former  of  these  chie&  fell  by  the  hand 
of  ^neas;  the  latter,  by  that  of  the  son  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  Asca- 
nius,  whose  descendants  became  sovereigns  of  Latium. 

Our  authorities  proceed  to  state  that,  thirty  years  after  the  Tro- 
jans had  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  the  country  around  Lavin- 
ium,  they  deserted  their  city  for  the  more  elevated  and  secure 
position  of  Alba,  which  henceforth  became  the  centre,  where  the 
thirty  confederate  cities  of  Latium  offered  their  united  sacrifices  to 
the  gods.  (See  Appendix,  note  74.) 

The  foundation  of  Rome — which,  amid  all  the  clouds  of  fiction 
and  fable,  we  must  regard  in  itself  as  a  fact — ^next  presents  itsdf  to 
our  notice :  but  beyond  the  mere  fact  itself  we  can  obtain  little  infor- 
mation that  can  be  relied  on.  At  some  undefined  time  after  the 
removal  to  Alba,  Procas,  the  king  of  the  city,  died,  leaving  two 
sons,  and  bequeathing  the  kingdom  to  Numitor,  the  elder,  and  his 
treasure  to  Amulius.  The  latter,  possessing  more  enterprise  and 
energy  than  bis  elder  brother,  and  having  the  means  of  employing  a 
numerous  band  of  adherents,  deposed  Numitor,  slew  his  son,  and 
made  his  daughter  Ilia  or  Rhea  Sylvia  a  vestad  virgin.  Having 
thus,  as  he  believed,  prevented  his  brother  from  having  issue  to  suc- 
ceed him,  Amulius  ascended  the  throne. 
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This  purpose  was,  however,  defeated.  Sylvia  became  pregnant 
by  the  god  Mars ;  and  was,  in  consequence  of  her  sacred  diaracter, 
pat  to  death.  Her  twin  sons  were  also  exposed  as  if  to  certain 
destruction,  but  were  miraculously  preserved,  and  finally  slew  the 
VRzrper,  and  restored  iheir  grandfather  to  the  throne.  (See  Appen- 
dix,  note  75.) 

*  Having  been  made  acquainted  with  their  previous  imminent  dan- 
ger and  wonderful  deliverance,  the  two  brothers  applied  to  the  king 
their  grandfather  for  leave  to  build  a  city  on  the  spot,  near  the 
Tiber,  where  they  had  been  saved.  Their  request  was  granted. 
But  disputes  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  which  issued  in  the 
death  of  Remus  by  the  hand  of  Romulus  or  of  one  of  his  partisans. 
This  event  is  placed  by  the  best  chronologers  on  the  21st  of  April 
in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad;  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-three  before  the  Christian  era. 

Finding  it  diflScult  to  obtain  inhabitants  for  his  ciiy,  Romulus 
offisred  an  asylum  and  protection  to  all  persons  whose  misfortunes  or 
crimes  induced  them  to  leave  their  native  residence :  and,  having  by 
this  means  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals,  he  became 
the  king  of  the  new  state.  But,  according  to  the  poetic  traditions 
which  are  here  our  only  guides,  it  was  easier  to  procure  restless  and 
hardy  men  for  this  new  city  than  to  induce  women  to  accompany 
them.  To  supply  this  evident  necessity,  he  resorted  to  a  desperate 
expedient.  Romulus  appointed  splendid  games  in  honour  of  Nep- 
time :  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  cities  assembled 
as  spectators.  In  the  midst  of  the  sport,  a  host  of  young  Romans 
rushed  on  the  multitude,  and  caiTied  off  a  sufficient  number  of 
maidens,  whom  they  afterward  compelled  by  force  to  become  their 
wives. 

Tins  outrage  led  to  a  desperate  war.  Some  of  the  minor  cities 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  having  been  successively  defeated  in  their 
efforts  to  punish  the  authors  of  this  violence,  Titus  Tatius,  King  of 
the  Sabines,  led  his  forces  against  Rome.  Romulus,  unable  to  meet 
this  formidable  foe  in  the  field,  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
leaving  a  strong  force  to  guard  an  important  post  on  the  Gapitoline 
Hill.  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  this  position, 
&8cinated  with  the  bracelets  worn  by  the  Sabine  soldiers,  offered  to 
admit  them  if  they  would  give  her  what  they  wore  on  their  arms. 
This  condition  was  accepted,  and  she  opened  the  gate  of  the  fortress : 
but  the  Sabines,  either  misapprehending  her  meaning,  or  determined 
to  defeat  her  object,  are  said  to  have  thrown  their  shields  on  her  as 
they  passed,  until  she  fell,  crushed  to  death  beneath  their  weight 
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(See  Appendix,  nole  76.)  Thb  treawm  Imaj^  on  ft  geoanl  en- 
giigement,  whidb  continued  for  lb  long  tuM^.  neioiy  af^eeriiig  to 
^iemale  from  one  snny  to  the  other.  TUi  eoafliet  wm  «t  lao^ 
terminftted  by  the  int^rpoeition  of  the  Sshine.  nemeit  They  hti 
by  ibis  tune  become  reconciled  to  their  hMbebd^^end  ftlt  eqie^ 
unwilling  that  either  theee  or  their  &ther8  and  brothera  abooU  be 
destroyed.  They  therefore  mriied  to  the  acene  of  oooflio^  and 
implored  the  combatants  to  oeaae.  Thia  led  to  ft  treftty,  by  vhiah 
the  two  nations  agreed  to  live  in  amity  under  thrir  owndbiefii  in  the 
same  locality.  This  purpose  was  carried  ont  by  the  building  of  a 
new  city  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  Hilla»  to  which  the  Sabines 
removed;  while  a  comiHum^  or  *' place  of  common  assomMly"  fat 
both  nations,  was  erected  in  the  space  between  the  Pftlatine  and 
Oapitoline  Hills.  This  state  of  affiura  continued  until  the  mmsiat 
of  Tatius  the  Sabine  king,  some  time  afterward  at  Lftvinium,  left 
Bomulus  sole  monarch  of  the  united  nations. 

The  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Tuscans,  wifli  whidi  flie 
Latin  historians  hftye  crowded  more  than  tiiirty  years  of  the  Efc  of 
Bomulus,  are  equally  romantic,  and  do  not  merit  redtaL  !£,  indeed, 
any  real  historical  information  has  reached  ns  respecting  thia  pcriocL 
it  seems  to  refer  to  the  political  constitution  and  fiarm  of  govemmeot 
which  were  adopted  and  maintained  even  during  the  reign  of  die 
founder  of  Rome.  It  appears  that,  from  the  beginning,  there  was  a 
classification  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wealthiest  and  nobly  bom 
were  styled  "Patricians;"  those  of  inferior  rank,  "Plebeians." 
The  dignity  of  the  Patricians  was  hereditary,  and  they  alone  were 
eligible  to  all  offices  in  the  state.  From  these  a  senate  of  one  hun- 
dred was  taken,  to  aid  the  king  by  their  counsel,  who  were  called 
Patres,  "  Fathers."  In  order  to  unite  the  two  separate  classes  of 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  together,  every  Plebeian  was  allowed  to 
choose  a  Patrician  as  his  "  patron/'  to  whom  he  became  a  "  client." 
The  effect  of  this  relation  was,  to  afford  the  client  protection  and 
friendly  aid;  the  patron  being  his  counsellor  and  advocate  in  all 
suits  of  law,  and  his  adviser  and  assistant  on  all  occasions ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  clients  held  themselves  bound  to  respect  and 
defer  to  their  patrons,  and  to  show  them  every  attention.  It  also 
seems  that  the  power  of  the  crown  was  considerably  limited  by  the 
agency  of  the  senate :  so  that,  from  the  beginning,  Rome  exhibited 
a  combination  of  monarchical  and  aristocratical  government. 

The  fate  of  Romulus  is  as  uncertain  as  every  other  portion  of  the 
history  of  this  period.  One  heroic  legend  states,  that  after  a  long 
reign  he  disappeared  from  earth,  and  became  a  god,  under  the  name 
of  the  deity  Quirinus.     Another  tradition  ascribes  his  denth  to  a 
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iomalt  in  the  senate-house,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  an  aristocratic  faction. 

The  latter  of  these  mmonrs  derives  support  from  the  hot  that,  <m 
the  death  of  the  king,  the  senate  endeaToured  to  retain  in  its  own 
hands  the  entire  administration  of  affidrs.  Each  senator  was  to 
exercise  supreme  power  one  day  in  rotation.  It  is  said  that  this 
form  of  government  lasted  one  year,  when  its  defects  became  so 
manifest  that  the  people  insisted  that  the  senate  should  elect  a  king. 
But  when  this  was  resolved  upon,  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  nation 
from  which  he  should  be  taken, — the  Romans  or  the  Sabines.  It 
was  at  length  decided  that  the  new  sovereign  should  be  selected 
from  the  Sabines  by  the  Roman  senators.  By  this  arrangement 
Numa-  Pompilius,  the  son-in-law  of  Tatius,  the  last  king  of  the 
Sabines,  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  throne.  As  the  history  of 
this  reign  is  entirely  legendary,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  more 
respecting  it,  than  that  this  sovereign  is  reputed  to  have  evinced 
great  wisdom  and  prudence  in  his  government.  It  is  said  that  he 
framed  the  entire  ritual  law  of  the  national  religion,  greatly  improved 
the  internal  policy  and  jimsprudence  of  the  country,  and  maintained, 
throughout  a  reign  of  forty  years,  peace  and  tranquillity  between  his 
country  and  the  surrounding  states. 

After  the  death  of  Numa,  another  interregnum  followed,  after 
which  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  Romulus,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Although  the  chro- 
nology of  this  period  remains  exceedingly  obscure,  we  now  approach 
the  dawning  of  historical  light.  Niebuhr  speaks  of  this  reign  as  the 
b^inning  of  a  "  mythico-historicar*  ag^.  In  the  early  part  of  it  we 
hear  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  Alba,  occasioned  by  mutual  acts 
of  violence  and  consequent  recrimination. 

The  historians  state  that,  war  being  declared,  the  rival  forces  met 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  territory ;  but  that,  instead  of  deciding 
the  quarrel  by  a  general  engagement,  it  was  agreed  to  stake  the 
supremacy  of  the  two  nations  on  the  issue  of  a  combat  between  six 
heroes,  three  to  be  furnished  by  each  army.  As  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  poetry  which  pervades  the  national  annals  of  this  period,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  is  alleged  that  there  were  then  in 
the  Roman  army  three  brothers,  bom  of  the  same  mother  at  the 
same  birth,  named  the  Horatii ;  and  in  the  Alban  army,  three  other 
brothers,  bom  in  a  similarly  extraordinary  way,  called  the  Guriatii ; 
and,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  wonders,  the  Roman  mother  and 
the  Alban  one  are  said  to  have  been  sisters.  These  six  men  advanced 
in  front  of  their  respective  armies :  and,  it  having  been  solemnly 
agreed  that  the  nation  whose  heroes  were  defeated  should  in  future 
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be  sotgeofc  to  the  otim;  the  combat  b^giii*  After  a  iriule.cw.^kf  Ae 
Hontii  fell  dead;  and  soon  after  another  ink  lifiBlend».tke. body 
of  hia  brother.  The  Albana  on  thia  xaiaed  knd  ahoota  of  jonp^  iUly 
aqpeotingtheTiotoiy.  It  was,  however.  aooB.a|qpaffeiik  that  the  duee 
Onriatii  were  sevenfy  wounded,  bat  thnk  Om  mirnnog  Bamtixuf.  mu 
nnhorL  The  latt»  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  ooptending  aiimliy 
againat  threes  tamed  his  back  and  fled,  antil,  peroeiving  faia  por- 
saera  sq)anted  from  each  other,  be  retorned,  slew  the  fibvegnoati  and 
afterward  the  other  two,  in  soooesaion.  In  oonseqaenee  of  this 
triumph,  Alba  became  sul(ject  to  Rome. 

It  seema^  however,  that  the  Alban  chief  was  fitf  from  beiiQ  xeoon* 
oiled  to  this  result;  and  accordingly,  when  the  Bomans  were  engiged 
in  a  war  with  the  lideni^es,  and  the  Alban  foroes  were  aiiinmoiiwi 
ae  anxiliaries  of  Rome,  the  Alban  dictator  drew  off  bis  aniqF  jeit 
as  the  battle  commenood,  and  took  no  part  in  the  oonfliot.  Ths 
Roman  soverdgn  at  first  concealed  his  indignation  at  thia  breaeh  of 
bith;  butk  takLog  advantage  of  the  timidity  which  the  Albans  aft»- 
ward  evinced,  he  pat  the  dictator  to  deadi,  dismantled  the  mty,  with 
the  exoeption  of  the  temples,  and  removed  the  irtiole  of  tfae^infaabit- 
anta  intii  their  property  to  Rome,  where  he  provided  them  with 
habitations  on  the  Caelian  Hill.  The  abandonment  of  AIb%  andths 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  may  be  r^guded  aa  well-ea- 
tablished  historical  &cts.  Bat  whether  this  was  eflfected  solely  by 
the  power  of  Rome,  or  by  the  troops  of  t^at  city  in  conjunction 
with  the  Latins,  as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
The  fact,  that  while  Rome  removed  the  inhabitants,  the  Latins  occa- 
pied  the  territory  of  Alba,  seems  to  corroborate  to  a  great  extent  the 
conclusion  of  the  German  historian. 

The  wars  which  Tullus  is  said  to  have  waged  with  the  Latins^  and 
the  peculiar  manner  of  his  death  by  lightning  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  are  altogether  full  of  improbabilities,  as  well  as  destitute  of 
historical  authority. 

Ancus  Martius,  alleged  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Numa^  is 
placed  on  the  list,  as  the  next  king  of  Rome.  Like  his  ancestor,  he 
is  most  celebrated  for  his  legislative  improvements  and  ecclesiastical 
reforms ;  in  respect  of  which,  he  displayed  great  wisdom  and  spirit 
He  could  not,  however,  like  his  progenitor,  by  maintaining  continual 
peace,  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the  internal  regulation  of  his 
kingdom.  A  war  with  the  Latins  called  off  the  attention  of  Ancus 
from  peaceful  pursuits.  In  this  he  appears  to  have  been  successful ; 
and  pursued,  in  respect  of  those  whom  he  subdued,  the  same  policy 
which  had  been  exercised  toward  Alba.  He  destroyed  their  towns, 
and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  he  prepared  dwellings 
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for  fhem  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  He  ftlBo  obtained  some  suoceeses  in 
▼ar  over  Veii,  and  built  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, — the  first 
seaport  town  possessed  by  Rome.  He  also  threw  the  first  bridge 
across  the  river.  These  conquered  Latins  have  been  supposed  by 
some  authors  to  have  constituted  the  original  Plebeians  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  death  of  this  king  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
violence. 

The  following  reigns  belong  to  a  most  interesting  and  important, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  obscure,  period  of  Roman  history. 
The  first  of  these,  that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  deserves  especial 
notice.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Damaratus,  who  fled  from  Corinth 
when  Cypselus,  having  obtained  power,  was  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  the.  citizens,  whom  he  had  proscribed.  Carrying  his  great  wealth 
with  him,  Damaratus  settled  at  Tarquinii ;  where  he  took  an  Etrus- 
can wife,  and  brought  up  his  children  in  the  manner  of  the  country, 
adding  to  their  education  all  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  Oreece. 
The  poetic  authority,  which  is  here  our  only  guide,  proceeds  to  state, 
that  Lucumo,  the  younger  son  of  this  Greek,  having,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  become  sole  heir  to  his  father's  wealth,  was 
induced  by  his  wife,  who  had  studied  augury,  to  remove  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citissenship,  and  adopted  the 
name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  to  which  Livy  adds  Prisons,  The  state 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  amiable  character  which  he  evinced,  pro- 
cared  for  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  friendship  of  the  king,  and 
extreme  popularity  with  the  people :  so  much  so,  that  the  king,  prior 
to  his  death,  appointed  Tarquinius  guardian  of  his  children ;  and 
the  people,  when  that  event  occurred,  with  common  consent  raised 
him  to  the  throne.  (See  Appendix,  note  77.) 

The  reign  of  this  sovereign  is  given  in  great  detail  by  Dionysius, 
and  is  narrated  at  considerable  length  by  Livy :  but  their  accounts 
are  so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
their  accuracy.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  probable,  that  the  object  of 
the  martial  conflicts  of  this  long  reign,  which  is  stated  to  have  ex- 
tended to  thirty- eight  years,  was  to  place  the  Etruscans,  Latins,  and 
Sabines  in  subjection  to  Rome;  and  also  that  the  first  TnTT[uin 
greatly  improved  Rome,  by  public  buildings,  and  works  of  much 
utility  and  importance. 

Tarquin  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  the  sons  of  Ancus 
Martins,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  him  from  bequeathing  the  king- 
dom to  his  son-in-law,  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  Roman  people.  This  wicked  attempt  entirely  failed.  -  Servius 
concealed  the  death  of  the  king,  until  he  had  taken  effective  measures 
for  insuring  his  own  accession  to  the  throne.    He  then  declared  the 
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mud«r  ef  Us  fiifhar-iii-kw,  and  edled  m  MMnUy  of  tfi»  paqdo  to 
deot  snew  kiiig,  when  he  was  uDammowlj  Aoaen  to  raooeedlotbe 
VBoaoftofltoe. 

Notwithstanding  the  eztravag^t  fiabks  and  romaatio  kjgendi, 
whieh  profess  to  detail  the  wondarfU  Urth  and  divine  patoniitj^ef 
this  monardi,  we  ha?e  sufficient  evidenee  that  his  taknts  and  eneqs7 
were  sudi,  that  he  may  be  said  to  haye  kid  the  fi)imdation»  fiur  Uw 
fotore  power  and  prosperity  of  Roma  He  is  reported  to  have  con- 
ducted several  suooessfol  wars;  bat  his  &me  mainly  reato  on  his 
political  institutions.  He  formed  a  federal  union  between  the  Latin 
cities,  placing  Borne  at  the  head  of  the  united  body;  and  heconsdi* 
dated  and  confirmed  the  union,  by  institutmg  cbmmon  saorifioes  for 
tiie  whole  body  on  Mount  Aventine.  He  dso  instituted  a  cennu, 
or  record  of  the  citiiens,  and  of  the  property  possessed  by  them; 
and  distributed  the  right  of  suffltige  to  centoxies,  according  to  As 
property  possessed  by  the  six  classes  into  whidi  Uie  people  were 
divided.  All  his  legislation  appears  to  have  been  deeigned  and 
adapted  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  Patricians,  or  aristocnlic 
claas^  and  to  eztond  goieral  freedom  jonder  wise  and  prudent  xega- 
li^ons.  This  generous  policy,  however,  cost  Urn  his  life.  Tnffis, 
the  daqg^tor  of  the  king,  had  been  mairied  to  Lueius  Tar^uinili^ 
the  son  of  the  preceding  soverrign.  The  Patrioians^  impatient  of 
the  restraint  which  the  wise  measures  of  Servias  had  imposed  on 
their  tyranny  and  injustice,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Lucius 
against  the  aged  sovereign, — ^the  unnatural  Tullia  being  also  a  party 
to  the  plot  against  her  father.  By  this  means,  Servios  Tullius  was 
murdered  in  the  senate-house ;  and  his  son-in-law,  sumamed  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud/ ascended  the  throne  in  his  stead,  by  the  force  and 
&vour  of  the  patrician  body  alone,  the  concurrence  of  the  people  not 
being  sought. 

The  romantic  poetry  so  generally  imbuing  the  best  accounts  which 
we  have  of  these  reigns,  abounds  here  to  an  unusual  extent,  and 
spreads  doubt  and  uncertainty  over  every  fact  which  is  reported. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  sufiBcient  to  say,  that  it  is  generally  believed 
Tarquin  confirmed  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  the  latins,  and 
extended  the  Roman  influence  and  territory.  But  this  success  was 
able  to  afford  very  transient  prosperity  to  his  house.  While  he  was 
engaged  with  a  Roman  army  in  besiegii^  Ardea,  his  son  Sextos 
violated  Lucretia,  a  noble  Roman  lady.  Finding  resistance  una- 
vailing, she  submitted  to  the  outrage;  but  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  she  summoned  her  relatives,  told  them  her  tole  of  iroe,  and 
immediately  stabbed  herself  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, — who  had,  up 
to  this  period,  concealed  the  workings  of  a  mighty  and  daring  spirit 
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onder  the  appearance  of  eecentrioitj,  bordering  on  madnees, — roused 
beyond  all  measure  by  this  atrocity  and  its  tragic  consequences, 
immediately  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and,  exposing  the 
bleeding  body  of  Lucretia  to  the  multitude,  obtained  a  decree  for 
expelling  the  whole  family  of  the  Tarquins,  and  abolishing  royalty 
in  Borne. 

This  revolution  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely  patrician  movement. 
It  made  scarcely  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  but  placed  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  now  possessed,  in  addition  to  all  their  legitimate 
influence,  the  superadded  powers  of  royalty.  In  order  to  make 
this  acquisition  secure  to  the  order,  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  two  supreme  magistrates,  who  were  at  first  called  "  prae- 
tors^'* but  afterward  "  consuls."  The  first  persons  selected  to  fill 
this  important:  office  were,  Junius  Brutus,  and  Collatinus,  the  hus- 
band of  Lucretia. 

The  deposed  king  and  his  family  did  not  relinquish  ilieir  elevated 
station  without  a  determined  struggle.  The  Tarquins  took  refuge 
in  Etruria^  and  induced  that  state  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
plead  on  their  behalf.  These  persons,  although  entirely  failing  in 
their  object  by  the  usual  public  and  avowed  efforts  employed  on 
such  occasions,  had  well-nigh  accomplished  their  design  by  indirect 
means.  In  consequence  of  their  having  access  to  the  junior  branches 
of  many  patrician  families,  a  conspiracy  was  organized,  which,  but 
for  a  singular  accident,  might  have  issued  in  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
pelled sovereign.  A  slave,  having  overheard  the  deliberations  of 
the  conspirators,  gave  information  to  the  consuls.  Brutus  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  convict  and  punish  the  traitors ;  and,  finding 
his  own  sons  implicated  in  the  crime,  he  instantly  sacrificed  parental 
affection  to'public  duty,  and  ordered  their  immediate  execution.  As 
a  result  of  this  discovery,  recourse  was  had  to  the  most  stringent 
measures  against  the  Tarquins.  The  property  of  the  whole  family 
was  confiscated,  and  every  individual  condemned  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment. Even  Collatinus,  the  consul,  being  related  to  the  family, 
and  having  evinced  some  vacillation  with  respect  to  the  conspirators, 
was  included  among  the  proscribed.  Publius  Valerius  was  elected 
successor  to  Collatinus ;  and  soon  afterward,  the  Etruscans  having 
in  support  of  Tarquin  made  war  on  Rome,  Junius  Brutus,  and 
Ancus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  assailed  each  other  with  so 
much  fury,  that  both  fell  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  victory, 
however,  was  won  by  the  Romans,  and  served  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  infant  republic. 

Valerius  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  rulers  of  Rome ; 
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and,  as  saeh,  mm  dislmgaished  by  the  innMnie  cf  PqpiJdols,  ^Ite 
Friend  of  the  People.'*  The  firai  year  after  the  banMhment  ef  tte 
Tarquina  was  rendered  remarkable  by  two  important 
relating  to  foreign,  and  the  other  to  domeatie^  poliej.  In  Hua 
the  first  treaty  was  made  between  Bome  and  Otoihaga^  hamif 
respect  to  navigation  and  commerce.  This  treaty  remained  to  Ike 
time  of  Polybius,  engraved  on  ti&e  base  of  a  eohunn,  in  Ae  old  Bo» 
man  language.  The  other  measure  was  the  lex  de  pnmocatum^  or 
*'Iaw  of  appeal."  The  Patricians  had,  np  to  this  time^  ahrajB 
enjoyed  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  jiidgment  of  the  ■apreaM 
magistrate  to  the  general  assembly  of  Aehr  own  order;  and  it 
was  by  this  law  declared,  that  Pldseians  on^t  to  have  n  similar 
privilege. 

Even  in  this  obscnre  period,  when  Bome  praqmed,  bar  amiab 
seem  tolerably  authentic;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  ahe  anffined 
serious  reverses,  we  are  enveloped  in  all  the  darkness  of  the  most 
improbable  legendary  tales.  We  now  enter  upon  the  annala  of  one 
rf  these  seasons.  Driven  for  refuge  and  support  from  one  statete 
another,  the  Tarquhi  fiunily  wandered  Up  and  down,  until  at  knglh 
they  secured  the  aid  of  Porsenna^  the  moat  powerful  of  the  Tuaeaa 
princes.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  a  narration  ef  the  war  whioh  eosnedt 
as  we  have  but  ihe  most  scanty  elements  of  aatiientic  ininnnation 
respecting  it;  yet  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  that  although  the  Tus- 
can warrior  failed  to  restore  his  client  to  the  Roman  throne,  he  had 
such  manifest  advantage  in  the  war  as  to  reduce  the  Romans  to  a 
tributary  condition,  and  to  take  hostages  from  them  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  engagements  under  the  treaty. 

A  series  of  wars  with  surrounding  states  followed,  which  had 
various  results,  and  were  accompanied  by  incessant  struggles  be- 
tween the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians ;  the  aristocracy  invariably 
oppressing  the  people,  when  relieved  from  external  aggression;  and 
being  compelled  to  make  great  concessions  in  answer  to  their  de- 
mands, in  seasons  of  public  difficulty  and  peril.  This  succession 
of  conflicts  led  to  the  banishment,  and  ultimately  to  the  death,  of 
Coriolanus.  The  retirement  of  the  plebeian  soldiers,  in  time  of 
great  danger,  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  tribunes, — the  &tal 
defeat  of  the  Fabii, — all  these  events  are  fully  narrated ;  but  they 
come  to  us  more  in  the  character  of  legendary  teles  than  of  authentic 
history,  and  therefore  require  only  this  passing  allusion. 

The  siege  and  destruction  of  Veil  require  more  distinct  mention. 
This  was  the  largest  and  richest  city  of  Etruria,  and  had  frequently 
been  a  formidable  enemy  to  Rome.  The  sovereign  of  this  ci^  hav- 
ing put  to  death  some  Roman  ambassadors,  and  refused  to  make  any 
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satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  the  Romans  determined  on  the  entire 
destruetion  of  his  capital.  After  the  siege  had  continued  several 
years,  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator;  (see  Appendix,  note  78;) 
and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  place.  Its  riches 
were  transferred  to  the  victorious  soldieiy,  its  citizens  were  enslaved, 
its  idols  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  the  city  itself  was  destroyed. 
Notwitlistanding  the  lustre  of  this  success,  Camillus,  on  the  charge 
of  &iving  embezzled  a  part  of  the  spoil,  was  sentenced  to  exile. 
(See  Appendix,  note  79.) 

This  successful  warrior  had  but  just  left  the  city  in  disgrace,  when 
the  Romans  became  involved  in  the  most  terrible  conflict  which  they 
had  ever  seen.  An  immense  host  of  Grauls,  under  their  king,  Bren- 
nus,  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  spoiling  the  coun- 
try, to  have  laid  siege  to  Glusium,  a  city  of  Etruria.  That  people 
immediately  apprized  the  Romans  of  the  invasion ;  who,  being  much 
0(moemed  at  the  event,  sent  three  noble  citizens  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  incursion.  These  persons  joined  the 
besieged  in  a  desperate  sally,  and  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  conflict.  Brennus,  on  being  made  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  irregular 
aggression  on  the  part  of  her  citizens ;  and,  not  receiving  satisfactory 
redress,  he  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  Glusium,  and  marched  to- 
ward Rome.  The  imperial  city  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  such 
a  host  An  army,  hastily  gathered  and  inefBciently  provided,  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  the  enemy,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  but  it  was 
totally  defeated.  The  victorious  Gauls  now  approached  the  capital 
of  the  republic  with  irresistible  power.  The  Romans  in  this  emer- 
gency did  all  that  was  possible.  They  selected  the  most  able  body 
of  men  that  could  be  collected ;  and,  providing  them  with  as  large  a 
store  of  provisions  as  could  be  got  together,  they  shut  them  up  in 
the  CapitoL  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  with  all  the  wealth  that 
thqr  could  carry,  abandoned  the  city,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
neighbosrii^  towns.  It  is  stated  that  about  eighty  of  the  prmcipal 
pcmlift  and  Patricians  remained  in  passive  dignity  in  tiie  senate- 
hoBse. 

Ob  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  no  defence  was  made :  they  marched 
into  ihe  deserted  city,  slew  the  senators  who  had  remained,  ravaged 
Uie  public  and  private  edifices,  and  invested  the  Capitol.  After 
making  vain  attempts  to  reduce  this  stronghold,  Brennus — finding 
that  his  army  was  rapidly  becoming  disorganized  through  irregular 
living,  and  the  effect  of  th^  climate,  to  which  they  were  unaccus- 
tomed— agreed  to  evacuate  the  city  on  receiving  a  great  ransom. 
The  B<»iiaii  Instorians  state,  that  b^ore  tiiis  sum  was  actually  paid, 
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Gamillus  refcumed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  defeated  the  Grauls,  a&d 
compelled  them  to  retire.  But  the  account  of  Poljbius  is  much 
more  probable ;  namely,  that,  while  engaged  in  this  war  with  Rome, 
the  Grauls  heard  that  the  Yeneti  had  invaded  their  country;  where- 
upon they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  proceeded  to 
protect  their  own  land.  (See  Appendix,  note  80.) 

After  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  the  condition  of  the  Romans 
was  truly  desperate.  A  city,  mean  at  first,  and  now  destroyea  by 
rapine  and  fire, — walls  which  had  been  rudely  constructed,  and  now 
partly  demolished, — all  the  movable  property  that  riolence  could 
seize,  having  been  carried  off;  and  all  that  barbarian  cruelty  oould 
destroy,  having  been  consumed, — these  fragments  of  ruin  remained 
to  this  people  as  their  only  portion.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be 
matter  of  surprise,  that  there  was  a  great  indisposition  among 
the  people  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  city.  Many  urged 
that  the  city  of  Veii,  which  had  been  abandoned,  could  be  more 
easily  restored  to  a  habitable  condition ;  and  it  seems  that  it  was 
only  by  an  accident,  or  a  mean  preconcerted  manoeuvre,  that  the 
purpose  of  removal  was  checked,  and  the  restoration  of  the  city 
b^un. 

The  great  talents  and  energy  of  Camillus  soon  restored  Rome  to 
a  respectable  position  with  relation  to  the  surrounding  states,  many 
of  which  had  altogether  thrown  off  all  recognition  of  her  supremacy, 
in  consequence  of  the  Gallic  invasion.  But  no  sooner  was  the  city 
repaired,  and  the  military  power  of  the  state  in  a  tolerable  degree 
reorganized,  than  the  old  dissensions  between  the  Plebeians  and 
Patricians  became  as  rife  as  before,  in  consequence  of  the  almost 
unlimited  power  which  the  existing  laws  gave  the  rich  over  the  poor. 
(See  Appendix,  note  81.)  These  political  and  social  evils  were  now 
absolutely  unendurable ;  and  the  only  question  which  seemed  to  arise 
respecting  them  was, — whether  they  would  issue  in  the  entire  demor- 
alization of  the  community, "or  lead  to  furious  and  bloody  collision. 

A  careful  review  of  the  history  of  this  period  induces  the  comic- 
tion  that  scarcely  any  agency  which  ministered  to  Roman  greatness, 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  her  advancement,  contributed  more 
essentially  to  rear  the  colossal  fabric  which  afterward  ruled  over  the 
world,  than  that  of  those  energetic  and  discreet  men  who  at  this 
period  introduced  the  most  important  legislative  reforms.  These 
were  Caius  Licinius  Stole,  and  Lucius  Sextius  Lateranus,  aided  by 
an  influential  Patrician,  Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  father-in-law 
of  Licinius.  These  men  propounded  a  series  of  laws  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  first  enabled  Plebeians  to  be  elect- 
ed to  the  consular  dignity.     The  second  prohibited  any  person  from 
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holding  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  public  land  for  tillage  and 
plantations,  and  from  having  more  tlian  a  hundred  large,  or  five  hun- 
dred small,  cattle  feeding  on  the  common  pasture.  This  law  also 
specified  the  rents  of  the  public  as  not  to  exceed  a  tenth  of  the  com 
produced,  and  a  fifth*  of  the  produce  of  fruit-trees.  The  third  law 
enacted  that,  in  all  cases  of  outstanding  debts,  the  interest  which 
had  been  paid  should  be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  the  balance 
paid  by  equal  annual  instalments  during  three  years. 

The  opposition  offered  by  the  Patricians  to  these  laws  was  very 
general  and  intense,  and  was  carried  through  the  long  period  of  five 
years.  Yet,  during  this  whole  time,  the  advocates  of  reform  never 
allowed  themselves  to  sink  into  supineness  or  despair  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  rush  into  sedition  and  violence  on  the  other ;  but,  steadily 
keeping  to  their  object,  and  directing  their  energies  within  the  limits 
of  the  constitution,  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  their  wise  and 
benevolent  design.  The  only  alteration  effected  in  the  project  was, 
that  the  consuls  should  not  act  as  civil  judges  in  future;  but  that 
magistrates,  under  the  name  of  "praetors,"  should  be  appointed  to 
perform  this  duty. 

Relieved  from  intestine  discord,  the  Roman  people  put  forth  their 
power  in  martial  aggression  on  the  neighbouring  states.  In  a  series 
of  wars,  during  which  they  sustained  some  very  severe  reverses,  they 
proceeded  to  subdue  in  succession  the  Samnites,  Umbrians,  Etruri^ 
ans,  Sabines,  and  Tarentines.  The  latter  state  was  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Macedon,  who  vainly  hoped  to  rival  the 
great  Alexander ;  but  he  was  complebely  defeated  by  the  Romans 
under  Dentatus,  their  consul.  Rome  by  these  efforts  became  the 
mistress  of  all  Italy,  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  Etruria  to  the 
Straits  of  Sicily,  and  from  the  Tuscan  Sea  to  the  Adriatic. 

At  this  period  we  have  to  mark  the  progress  of  Rome  in  a  conteat 
with  a  rival  republic  of  first-rate  power  and  immense  resources. 
Carthage,  originally  a  Tyrian  colony,  had  acquired  extensive  domin^ 
ions  in  Africa,  conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  Spain,  occupied 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  all  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  had  subdued  a  great  part  of  Sicily.  With 
possessions  so  numerous,  this  mighty  republic  was  unequalled 
throughout  the  world  for  her  commercial  enterprise,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence mistress  of  the  sea.  With  such  a  power  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  the  Italian  state  successfully  to  contend.  But  in  one 
essential  particular  the  advantage  was  wholly  in  favour  of  Rome. 
The  (.atthaginians  were  not  soldiers ;  they  depended  on  mercenaries 
for  military  strength ;  while  the  Italian  republicans  were  a  daring, 
hardy,  and  martial  race. 
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These  two  republics  had  been  united  by  suooessiye  treaties  of 
amity  from  an  early  period  of  Roman  history.  Their  first  collision 
arose  professedly  out  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  city  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  but  really  for  the  political  ascendency  in  that  importaDt 
island.  The  Carthaginians  having  obtained  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  Messana,  a  large  section  of  the  people  solicited  aid  from  Rome; 
and  the  Romans,  although  reluctant  to  engage  in  such  a  quarrel,  yet; 
rather  than  see  their  rivals  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Sidly, 
embarked  an  army  for  that  island.  Here  their  arms  were  as  sac- 
cessful  as  on  the  Italian  peninsula.  They  defeated  the  Garthagim- 
ans  in  several  battles ;  and,  although  meeting  with  some  reverses, 
they  soon  secured  the  alliance  of  Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  important  city  of  Agrigentum.  Carthage  sent  a  large 
army  to  the  relief  of  this  place,  but  in  v^ ;  for,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  garrison  abandoned 
the  city,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the 
largest  and  most  important  place  which  had  been  taken  by  Rome. 
An  immense  amount  of  spoil  was  secured,  and  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery. 

The  capture  of  this  city  filled  the  Carthaginians  with  rage,  and 
inspired  the  Romans  with  new  motives  for  exertion.  Gonscioin 
that  they  could  not  carry  out  this  war  wiUi  any  hope  of  ultimate 
success,  while  their  enemies  remained  masters  of  the  sea,  the  Romans 
turned  their  attention  to  the  immediate  construction  of  a  fleet. 
Nothing  more  strikingly  displays  the  characteristic  energy  and  tact 
of  this  people,  than  their  success  in  this  enterprise.  Although  they 
were,  up  to  this  time,  so  ignorant  of  the  art  of  ship -building,  and  of 
maritime  affairs  in  general,  that  they  could  not  construct  a  vessel, 
until  they  had  secured  the  hull  of  a  Carthaginian  galley  which  had 
been  stranded  on  the  coast;  (Niebuhr*s  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iii, 
p.  575 ;)  yet  they  proceeded  to  work  on  this  model  with  such  dili- 
gence and  ability,  that  in  a  short  time  they  sent  to  sea  a  fleet  with 
which  they  ventured  to  encounter  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  this 
engagement,  the  Romans  succeeded  (mainly  by  means  of  a  newly- 
invented  mode  of  boarding  enemies*  ships)  in  capturing  fifty  CartiiA- 
ginian  vessels.  After  this  victory  the  Romans  prosecuted  with 
advantage  the  war  against  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily, 
although,  from  the  resolution,  resources,  and  naval  experience  of 
their  enemies,  they  made  but  small  progress,  even  during  eight 
years  of  conflict,  toward  the  reduction  of  the  island. 

In  those  circumstances  the  daring  spirit  of  Rome  could  brook  no 
further  delay ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa.    For  this  purpose  a  fleet  and  an  army  were  prepared,  and 
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embtiked  for  the  Afriean  coast.  The  Roman  fleet  oonmBted  of  three 
hondred  and  thirty  vessels,  manned  with  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men, — a  portion  of  them  being  specially  selected, 
as  the  flower  of  the  Roman  army.  The  Carthaginian  fleet,  sent  out 
to  oppose  this  armament,  carried  not  less  than  one  hmidred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  opposing  forces  met  in  the  narrow  straits 
between  Sicily  and  Africa,  where  a  long-continued  and  desperate 
battle  was  fought.  This  was  probably  the  greatest  naval  conflict 
which  had,  up  to  this  period,  taken  place  in  the  world.  For  many 
hours  the  success  alternated  in  nearly  an  equal  degree;  but  at 
length  victory  declared  for  the  Romans,  who,  although  they  had 
twenty-four  of  their  galleys  sunk,  inflicted  a  much  more  severe  loss 
on  their  enemies,  destroying  thirty  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels, 
and  capturing  sixty-three.  Utterly  unable  to  continue  the  conflict, 
after  sustaining  such  a  loss,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  fled,  and  left  their 
foes  in  possession  of  their  prizes. 

Rather  incited  to  fresh  efforts  than  satisfied  with  this  success,  the 
Romans  returned  to  their  harbour  in  Sicily,  repaired  and  equipped 
their  fleet  with  all  possible  expedition,  and,  embarking  a  further  body 
of  troops  on  board  the  vessels  which  they  had  taken,  sailed  for 
Africa.  Having  effected  a  landing,  and  taken  the  city  of  Clupea, 
near  Carthage,  on  ifcs  eastern  side,  the  Roman  commander  sent 
home  for  further  instructions.  The  senate  recalled  the  consul  Man- 
Eus,  who  was  ordered  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  fleet ;  and  com- 
manded the  other,  Regulus,  with  the  army  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Africa.  This  was  done.  Manlius  took  with  him  twenty-seven 
thousand  prisoners  to  Rome ;  and  Regulus  carried  on  the  war  with 
such  spirit,  that  he  soon  shut  up  the  Carthaginians  in  their  capital, 
and  drove  them  to  sue  for  peace  in  very  humble  terms.  If  the 
Roman  commander  had  not  prevented  it  by  the  most  extravagant 
demands,  a  peace  highly  honourable  and  beneficial  to  Rome,  and 
disastrous  to  Carthage,  might  then  have  been  concluded.  But  the 
joonditions  of  Regulus  were  equivalent  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Punic 
state,  and  were  therefore  resisted.  Meanwhile,  it  happened  that 
Xanthippus  the  Spartan  arrived  at  Carthage;  and,  observing  the 
eonduct  of  the  opposing  parties,  he  declared  that  the  humiliation  of 
Garthage  and  the  success  of  B^me  were  not  owing  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  armies,  but  to  the  conduct  of  the  generals.  He 
enforced  this  opinion  with  so  much  reason,  that  the  Cartiiaginian 
people  insisted  that  he  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  command  of 
fheir  army.  The  result  justified  the  choice.  The  Spartan  chief, 
having  organized  his  troops,  and  arranged  the  several  bodies  suit- 
ably, marched  out,  offbred  battie  to  the  Romans,  and  won  a  splendid 
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Tictory.  The  Boman  army  was  annihilated;  the  oonsiil  Begnhs 
and  five  ihonsand  troops  were  taken  pri8oner8»  and  thirij  thoimaad 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Indeed,  bat  two  thonaaind  eacapedt 
who  effected  their  retreat  to  Clupea.    . 

After  this  yictory  boUi  parties  made  preparations  for  carryiiig  on 
the  war  on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  The  first  renewal  of  tiie  ooa- 
test  was  in  a  sea-fi^t  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  which  the  Bomaas 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  destroying  aboye  one  hundred  Garlha^ 
ginian  galleys,  capturing  thirty,  and  destroying  fifteen  thousand 
men.  After  this  success  the  Boman  fleet  proceeded  to  Clapes» 
where  they  had  no  soon^  landed  their  troops  than  the  Carthaginian 
army  appeared  before  the  place.  The  two  Hannos  commanded, 
Xanthippus  having  returned  to  Greece:  but  notwithstanding  ihB 
improved  tactics  introduced  by  the  noble  Greek,  notlung  could  eom- 
pensate  his  loss;  the  Bomans  were  victorious,  and  theur  enemies 
were  routed  with  the  loss  of  nine  thousand  men. 

With  such  alternate  successes  and  reverses^  the  war  was  con- 
tinued. Obliged,  notwithstanding  their  victory,  to  retire  firoa 
Africa  by  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  Boman  commandersi  retoning 
with  a  large  fleet,  wished  to  signalise  their  voyage  by  some  ezploil^ 
and  for  that  purpose  coasted  Sicily,  where  they  were  almost  wamr 
hilated  by  a  storm.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  ships^  only 
eighty  escaped  shipwreck.  To  repair  this  disaster,  another  fleet  was 
prepared,  and  some  important  successes  were  obtained  in  Sicily: 
but  of  this  armament  one  hundred  and  sixty  galleys  were  destroyed 
by  another  tempest ;  on  which  the  Bomans  abandoned  their  purpose 
of  being  a  first- rate  naval  power,  and  limited  their  fleet  to  fifty  gal- 
leys. But  this  resolve  was  soon  laid  aside,  further  fleets  were  pre- 
pared, and  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  such  success,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians took  their  captive  Begulus  from  his  dungeon,  and  sent 
him  to  Bome  to  negotiate  a  peace.  But,  when  there,  the  noble 
Boman  strongly  advised  the  continuance  of  the  war, — advice  whidi 
the  senate  adopted ;  on  which  Begulus  was  sent  back  to  his  prison, 
where  he  soon  after  died. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Bomans  suffered  some  severe 
losses.  Another  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  Ilamilcar 
Barca  conducted  the  war  in  Sicily  with  great  success.  But  all  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  the  consul  Lu- 
tatius  over  Hanno,  which  forever  destroyed  the  supremacy  of  Car- 
thage at  sea,  and  placed  Hamilcar  in  a  position  which  compelled  him 
to  solicit  a  termination  of  the  conflict.  These  circumstances  led  to 
the  establishment  of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  on  terms  hi^y 
favourable  to  Bome. 
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At  the  close  of  the  first  Pimio  war,  the  Romans  enjoy^  a  short 
season  of  tranquillity.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  for  the  second 
time,  and  there  was  quiet  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
Gq>parent  that  this  war  seriously  injured  the  best  interests  of  the 
Roman  state ;  and  I^iebuhr  sagely  observes,  that  it  *'  was  one  of  the 
first  causes  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  people."  But,  inde- 
pendently of  its  moral  effects  on  the  citizens  of  the  Italian  capital,  it 
led  to  serious  results  both  at  Rome  and  at  Carthage.  At  the  latter 
place,  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  Rome  produced  such  an  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  great  Hamilcar,  that  he  took  his  son  to  the  altar  of  his 
god,  and  there  taught  the  young  Hannibal  to  swear  eternal  enmity  to 
the  Romans, — an  exercise  of  parental  influence  which,  in  its  operation, 
brought  Rome  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  On  the  return  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian mercenary  soldiers  from  Sicily,  the  state  was  unable  to  pay 
all  the  arrears  which  were  due  to  them;  and  the  negotiations  hereby 
occasioned  led  to  a  desperate  war,  in  which  Carthage  stood  opposed 
to  other  old  Tyrian  colonies  in  Africa,  combined  with  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Libyans  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  rulers  of  the  Punic 
capital,  however,  after  seeing  their  city  brought  to  the  brink  of 
destruction,  were  able  to  cut  off  their  enemies,  and  establish  their 
supremacy.  But  this  measure  fearfully  weakened  the  martial  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

The  results  of  the  war  were  no  less  remarkable  on  Rome.  At 
its  close  Sicily  was  declared  to  be  a  Roman  province.  It  was  the 
first  country,  out  of  Italy,  thus  associated  with  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  exhibited  the  origination  and  first  action  of  that  principle 
which  led  to  the  aggregation  of  numerous  nations  under  one  head, 
as  the  great  Roman  empire. 

While  Rome  was  recovering  from  the  financial  and  general  ex- 
haustion occasioned  by  this  war,  and  Carthage  was  struggling 
through  her  conflict  wifch  her  revolted  mercenaries,  a  similar  rebell- 
ion took  place  in  the  Punic  towns  on  the  seacoast  of  Sardinia. 
Having  extinguished  the  rebellion  in  Africa,  a  Carthaginian  force 
was  sent  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Sardinia :  but  here  Rome 
interposed,  and  not  only  protected  the  rebels,  but  compelled  Carthage 
to  abandon  the  island,  and  to  pay  one  thousand  two  hundred  talents, 
aa  the  price  of  continued  peace, — conduct  which  has  been  truly  char- 
acterized as  "  one  of  the  most  detestable  acts  of  injustice  in  tiio  his- 
tory of  Rome." — Niehuhr's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  iv,  p.  66. 

The  Romans  took  advantage  of  tiiis  season  of  tranquillity  to 
extend  their  power  in  Northern  Italy,  where  they  subdued  the 
Ligurians  and  some  Gallic  tribes.  They  also  determined  to  punish 
the  notorious  piracies  of  the  Ulyrians.    A  fleet  and  an  army  were 
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Boon  equipped;  aad,  as  Ae  result  of  tiiis  soeeessM  invMieB,  4e 
gresler  pert  of  nyrioiim  was  ceded  to  Borne. 

Li  the  mean  time,  Hamdbal,  Uie  son  of  Hamiloar  Bins%  had 
grown  np  to  manhood,  and  entered  on  poUie  fife  with  all  dm  spirit 
and  eneigy  of  bis  &ther.  Filled  with  haired  to  Bome^  and  sfantoai 
from  the  Meditenanean  islands  by  the  teims  of  his  fidlier's  trealj 
with  diat  nation,  he  cast  an  anxious  eye  around,  to  discorer  a  coun- 
try from  which  he  mi^t  obtain  a  miurtial  fercs^  and  the  necessaiy 
means  for  assailing  ttie  obnoxiouB  riyal  of  his  fiiiberiand.  Whaite 
sought  for,  he  found  in  Spain.  The  southera  parts  of  tins  oountiy, 
yielding  all  the  products  of  Sicily  and  Sardima,  and  being  besides 
rich  in  silver  mines,  formed  a  TCiy  natural  otjedt  of  attraction  to 
Oarthaginian  rulers,  after  tihe  loss  of  thoee  important  isluids. 

Accordingly,  when  Hami^caT  was  driven  from  Sardinia^  he  pio- 
oeeded  to  Spain,  where  he  encouraged  the  prosecuticQ  of  die  silver 
mines,  and  made  himself  veiy  agreeable  to  the  natives.  On  lbs 
death  of  ibis  great  man,  his  son-iu-law,  Hasdrubal,  took  die  com* 
mand  of  die  troops  and  country,  and  either  entirely  baiU;  or 
finished  the  buildii^  o{|  CarthagMUK  (or  New  Oarthage,)  whidi  ia 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  begun  by  Hamilcar.  By  theas 
measures  the  Carthaginians  acquired  a  political  ascendency  over  a 
population  numbering  millions,  from  winch  they  oould  recruit  and 
extend  their  army,  without  being  compelled  to  hire  fisdthless  met* 
cenaries  on  exorbitant  terms.  Rome  unquestionably  viewed  all 
these  operations  with  dislike  and  suspicion;  but  the  intermediate 
Gauls  prevented  her  from  attempting  any  coercive  measures.  After 
Hasdrubal  had  conducted  the  aflairs  of  Qarthage  in  Spain  for  nme 
years,  he  was  assassinated,  and  Hannibal  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  general  was  not  long  possessed  of  power  before  he  determined 
to  adopt  measures  of  aggression  against  Rome.  He  accordingly 
marshalled  his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  Oreek  city  and 
colony  on  the  Iberus ;  which,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  he  cap- 
tured. Having  thus  acquired  an  immense  booty  he  sent  rich  presoats 
to  Carthage,  and  proceeded  to  place  his  army  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  an  effort  on  a  much  grander  scale.  The  Romans,  displeased 
at  the  success  of  Hannibal,  sent  ambassadors  to  remonstrate  against 
his  conquest  of  Saguntum.  The  wily  general  immediately  referred 
them  to  Carthage,  where  he  well  knew  that  bis  success  Imd  placed 
his  influence  in  the  ascendant.  When  they  appeared  before  the 
Punic  rulers,  the  Romans  blamed  Hannibal  for  his  aggression  on 
Saguntom.  The  Carthaginians  insisted  that  he  was  justified  in  die 
course  he  had  taken ;  and  that  it  did  not  become  Rome,  while  ex- 
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tending  her  conquests  on  every  side,  to  complain  of  their  acquisitions 
in  Spain.  Offended  at  this  discourse,  the  Romans  bade  them  choose 
peace  or  war ;  to  which  they  responded,  that  they  would  choose  nei- 
ther, buf-  take  whichever  was  offered  them.  Hereupon  the  Romans 
said,  "  Then  take  war," — an  announcement  which  was  received  by 
the  Carthaginians  witii  acclamations. 

An  ample  field  was  now  opened  for  the  daring  energy,  wonderful 
genius,  and  indomitable  spirit  of  Hannibal.  He  immediately  sub- 
dued the  remainder  of  Spain,  and  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  to  march 
on  Italy.  Scipio,  who  was  then  consul,  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Spain,  to  find  employment  for  Hannibal  in  that  country.  But 
when  he  arrived  as  far  as  Marseilles,  he  found  that  his  enemy  had 
already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  He  accordingly  disem- 
barked his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river : 
but  Hannibal  was  too  quick  in  his  motions  to  be  arrested  by  this 
force.  Before  Scipio  arrived  Hannibal  had  passed  the  river,  and, 
disregarding  every  other  object,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  on 
die  plains  of  Italy.  Here  be  immediately  captured  Turin,  and  was 
soon  informed  that  Scipio  had  arrived  to  oppose  him,  and  was 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
Oarthaginian  general  suffered  a  severe  loss  of  troops,  horses,  and 
elephants,  in  crossing  the  mountains ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
Ae  Alpine  Gauls,  who  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  greatly  recruited  his  army.  The  Roman  forces,  being 
gready  augmented  by  the  arrival  pf  the  consul  Sempronius  and  his 
troops,  were  prepared  for  active  operations.  By  various  irritating 
measures,  Hannibal  provoked  his  enemies  to  pass  the  river,  and  attack 
him ;  when  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  which  issued  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Romans.  Those  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  Placentia ; 
while  Hannibal  went  into  winter-quarters,  and  established  an  alliance 
with  the  Gauls  of  Northern  Italy. 

The  next  campaign  was  opened  by  Flaminius  and  Servilius,  who, 
having  been  appointed  consuls,  proceeded  at  the  Ubad  of  two  Roman 
armies  against  the  invaders.  Servilius  occupied  Ariminum,  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  case  they  should  choose 
to  proceed  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula;  while  Flaminius 
took  his  position  at  Arretium,  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  capital 
through  Etruria.  Hannibal  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  conse- 
quently came  in  contact  with  the  forces  of  Flaminius.  Having 
offered  him  battle  on  the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  without  effect, 
he  proceeded  toward  Rome,  leaving  the  consul  and  his  army  in  his 
rear.  This  measure  roused  the  ire  of  the  Roman  commander,  and 
he  immediately  followed  the  Punic  army.    Hannibal,  however,  took 
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advantage  of  a  thiok  fog,  and  a  narrow  defile  in  the  nKNutwMi;  to 
torn  on  his  ponmen,  when  a  brief  oonfliet  Qpflfeed  to  deatrojIlM 
conaol  and  his  army  U^gether. 

Ylhm  the  intdligence  of  thia  aotion  was  prodaimed  in  Bone  hj 
the  pr»tor,  in  these  words, — **  We  are  vanqnished  in  •  great  battle; 
the  consnl,  with  great  part  of  hia  army,  is  alaui," — genenl  dilmiy 
filled  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  the  yoioe  of  the  oflker  woa  drowned 
in  lamentation.  In  this  calamity  the  Bomana  appointed  Qtuntoi 
Fabins  Maximua  dictator;  and  hia  prudence^  aagMiiy,  and  takii 
amply  justified  the  ohoice  of  his  conatitnents.  Immedifttely  oa  bii 
aiqpointment  he  proceeded  to  organise  a  force  anfficient  to  repel  tin 
myader.  Meanwhile  Hannibal,  not  deeming  it  safe  to  adyanee  im 
Some,  recrossed  the  Ape^nes,  and  directed  lus  eoorse  to  Apvlift 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula^  where  he  did  his  ntmoat  to  l^ 
waste  the  Roman  settlements,  and  to  detach  the  natiyes  finom  their 
allegiance  to  Rome.  Fabins,  having  raised  fonr  new  kgJMma,  and 
oiganised  the  troops  that  had  served  nnder  the  consul  SerriliM; 
proceeded  to  meet  the  enemy.  While  on  his  mardi  he  iaanad  a 
proclamation,  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  all  unfortified  plaoea  wiihii 
the  range  of  the  enemy's  operations,  to  retire  with  all  their  moviiUft 
wealth,  and  to  bum  and  destroy  their  granaries,  houses^  and  eveij- 
thing  that  could  not  be  removed..  Fsl>ius  then  proceeded  to  till 
neighbourhood  of  Hannibal's  quarters.  The  Punic  chief  at  onoe 
offered  him  battle ;  but  the  wary  Roman  knew  that  his  strength  was 
delay.  He  therefore  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  harass 
the  enemy,  to  cut  off  stragglers,  and  to  engage  in  any  skirmish  on 
advantageous  terms  But  he  stea4ily  refrained  from  a  general  battle; 
and,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  distress  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
he  maintained  this  cautious  and  prudent  policy  throughout  his  term 
of  office.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Roman  spirit  had  recovered  its 
tone ;  but  the  conduct  of  Fabius,  although  eminently  successful,  was 
stigmatized  as  mean  and  cowardly. 

In  this  state  of  public  feeling  the  time  arrived  for  the  election  of 
consuls,  when  G.  Terentius  Yarro  and  L.  .^milius  Paulus  were 
raised  to  that  dignity.  The  first  seems  to  have  been  appointed  on 
account  of  his  bold  and  daring  spirit, — a  qualification  regarded  «b 
essential  to  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures  for  the  expulsion  of 
Hannibal  from  Italy.  The  latter  officer  had  obtained  a  triumph  for 
his  victories  in  Illyricum,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  sufficient 
coolness  and  judgment  to  prevent  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  firom 
being  injurious.  With  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  more 
than  seven  thousand  horse,  these  officers  proceeded  agidnst  the  Oar> 
thaginians. 
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By  this  time  Hannibal  bad  possessed  himself  of  the  fortress  and 
nail  town  of  Cannae,  on  the  Aufidus,  where  the  Romans  had  stored 
>nsiderable  quantities  of  warlike  ammunition  and  food.      This 
X|iiisition,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Roman  troops  had  ob- 
ined  the  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians  in  some  recent  skir- 
ishes,  induced  a  strong  disposition  at  Rome  to  hazard  a  battle ;  and 
LStructions  to  this  effect  were  forwarded  to  the  consuls.    These 
Ecers  proceeded  to  carry  their  orders  into  effect.    Varro,  being 
iger  for  the  contest,  availe(l  himself  of  his  day  for  commanding,  to 
lace  the  army  directly  before  the  position  of  Hannibal,  who  imme- 
iately  crossed  the  river,  and  arranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle. 
Ihe  Roman  troops  were  the  most  numerous ;  but  they  had  not  sufS- 
ient  room  to  act  with  effect ;  while  the  superior  genius  and  inex- 
aostible  military  resources  of  Hannibal  gave  him  overwhelmirig 
aperiority.    The  result  was  a  defeat  more  terrible,  in  its  extent  and 
Bsolts,  than  any  which  Rome  had  received,  except  in  the  conflict 
i4h  the  Gauls  on  the  Allia.    The  consul  Paulus  was  left  dead  on 
be  field ;  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  were  also  slain ;  and, 
riih  the  exception  of  ten  thousand  men  who  had  been  posted  to 
luard  the  camp,  and  three  thousand  who  fled  from  the  carnage,  the 
U»Daii  army  appears  to  have  been  destroyed.     Out  of  six  thousand 
orse  only  seventy  escaped  with  the  consul  Varro.    This  oflBcer  in 
ome  measure  compensated  his  haste  in  beginning,  and  lack  of  judg- 
lent  in  directing,  the  battle,  by  the  indomitable  spirit  whicli  he 
Tinced  under  the  full  pressure  of  the  calamity.    Despairing  neither 
f  himself  nor  of  his  country,  he  carefully  collected  the  wreck  of  his 
roops,  and  manfully  took  up  his  position  at  Yenusia,  between  the 
ictorioos  Carthaginians  and  Rome,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  their 
|»proach  to  the  capital. 

The  intelligence  of  this  disaster  filled  Rome  with  deep  affliction. 
)ot  the  spirit  of  this  remarkable  people  rose  with  the  emergency : 
h^  again  appointed  Fabius  dictator,  and  he  at  once  resumed  his 
»ld  cautious  policy,  which  had  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of 
Junctator,  "  the  Delayer."  Meanwhile,  Hannibal,  crossing  over  to 
he  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  occupied  the  city  of  Capua.  Here 
he  relaxing  influence  of  the  southern  climate,  and  the  indulgences 
ind  licentious  practices  into  which  his  soldiery  plunged,  rapidly 
leteriorated  their  military  strength,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that 
diange  in  the  relative  power  of  the  belligerents  which  soon  took 
alace. 

Nothing  more  fully  shows  the  lofty  and  daring  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people,  than  the  fact,  that  while  Hannibal  was  ranging  through  Italy, 
ravaging  their  towns,  and  destroying  their  troops,  they  maintained 
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an  anny  in  Spain,— whidi  cut  off  ilie  soppty  of  faUier  nutam' 
menta  to  Hannihal  from  thai  conntiy,— and  another  in  Bioily;  «4 
hearing  that  their  great  enemy  had  formed  an  affianoe  wA  fhSSf 
of  Maoedon,  they  aetnally  sent  a  third  army  into  Greeee. 

It  was  in  Sidly  that  xnilitaiy  sncoess  first  dawned  on  fhe  arm  «f 
Borne  after  her  terrible  defeats.  There,  tho  pmtor  Metdhi  toek 
Syracuse,  which  had  been  defended  not  only  by  fln  bra?erf  of  ib 
dtiaeiuK  bat  also  by  the  wonderfiil  talents  and  medumeal  reaomH 
of  the  great  Archimedes,  who  was  slain  in  the  eq^bne  of  the  ph^e. 
Soon  afterward  Agrigentnm,  the  last  Carthaginian  fbrtreas  on  flat 
important  islapd,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomana,  Who  tkni 
beeame  masters  of  the  conntry,  which  was  thenoefinifa^  in  its  mb/k 
extent^  a  proiince  of  Rome. 

*  As  Hannibal  received  no  reinforcements  from  Garthage^  he  soi- 
moned  his  brother,  who  had  long  resisted  Ae  Sci{^  in  8paiB»to 
join  him  in  Italy.  Hasdrabal  obeyed,  and  crossed  the  Pyraisg 
and  ttie  Alps  in  safefy^  bnt^  while  proceeding  to  join  Harndbilp  li 
was  misled  by  his  guides,  and  compeQed  at  great  disadvantnga  to 
hazard  a  battle  with  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  lanna  and  TStm, 
in  which  he  perished  with  his  whole  army.  The  fret  tidingfi  ttak 
Hannibal  receiyed  of  this  great  disaster,  were  by  the  bloody  headof 
his  brother  being  thrown  into  his  camp.  Harassed  by  tiieae  refemn 
Hannibal  made  earnest  application  to  Carthage  for  more  troops;  bit 
the  rival  factions  of  that  devoted  republic  were  deaf  to  his  applica- 
tions. They  neither  aided  him  to  continue  ihe  contest,  nor  took 
any  means  of  obtaining  peace.  Yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  heroic  Carthaginian  prosecuted  the  war;  and,  without  any  ex- 
ternal resources,  while  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  he 
maintained  the  struggle  for  sixteen  years. 

At  length  Scipio,  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had  earned  a 
high  military  reputation  in  Spain,  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and 
earnestly  solicited  leave  to  invade  Africa.  At  first  the  senate 
regarded  the  proposal  as  extravagant :  but,  moved  by  the  arguments 
and  solicitations  of  the  young  and  successful  soldier,  they  assigned 
him  the  province  of  Sicily,  leaving  it  to  him,  if  he  could  obtain 
resources,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  African  coast,  while  they  refused 
to  provide  him  with  any  more  troops  than  could  be  raised  in  Sicily. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  senate  was  at  this  time  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  the  straitened  condition  of  Rome;  but  it  seems  eqnaUy 
certain  that  in  this  instance  it  manifested  a  mean  and  unworthy 
opposition  to  Scipio,  who  was  the  darling  of  the  people. 

After  spending  one  year  in  Sicily,  making  preparations, — ^which 
he  did  mainly  by  receiving,  on  account  of  his  great  popularity, 
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nvmeroiis  Yolnnteers  and  munitioDS  of  war  firom  Italy, — ^he  passed 
OTer  to  Africa.  Here  he  found  himself  opposed  by  tlnree  armies, — 
one  Carthaginian  under  Hasdrubal,  and  two  JNumidian  under  Masin- 
issa  and  Syphax.  Scipio  had  previously  detached  Masinissa,  the 
legitimate  king  of  Numidia,  from  his  allegiance  to  Carthage ;  and 
die  latter  now  showed  his  treachery  by  leading  the  Cartha^nians 
into  an  ambuscade,  where  many  of  them  were  destroyed,  after  which 
he  openly  went  over  to  the  Romans.  The  consul  then  entered  into 
a  oorrespondence  with  Syphax ;  and,  having  gained  sufficient  time 
by  amusing  the  !Numidian  usurper,  he  broke  off  the  negotiation,  sud- 
denly surprised  their  camp  in  the  night,  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus 
routed  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  army.  After  this  success, 
Scipio  laid  siege  to  Utica.  To  save  a  place  of  so  much  importance, 
tiie  Carthaginians  mustered  all  their  available  forces.  But  Scipio 
again  assailed  the  combined  army  of  Carthaginians  and  Kumidians, 
before  they  were  fully  prepared  for  action,  and  obtained  a  second 
victory  of  such  magnitude,  that  the  Punic  army  was  completely 
driven  from  the  field,  and  Utica  and  Tunis  were  simultaneously 
invested. 

The  government  of  Carthage,  alarmed  and  confounded  by  these 
defeats,  sent  off  expresses  to  Mago  and  Hannibal,  commanding  their 
immediate  return  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country.  The  former 
general  died  on  the  voyage,  of  wounds  received  in  battle :  the  latter, 
Willi  his  army,  returned  in  safety.  Prior  to  his  arrival,  the  Cartha- 
pnians  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Scipio  for  a  treaty  of 
peace :  but  they  no  sooner  saw  the  veteran  general  and  brave  troops, 
irho  had  so  long  set  at  defiance  the  armies  of  Rome  even  in  the 
heart  of  Italy,  than  they  broke  off  their  correspondence  with  the 
Boman  commander,  and  resolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war.  The  Carthaginians  arrived  at  this  determination  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  judgment  of  Hannibal.  He  would  have  made  peace  on 
msonable  terms ;  but  his  countrymen  were  so  elated  by  his  pres- 
ence that  they  refused.  With  secret  misgivings  as  to  the  result, 
this  brave  man  made  the  best  possible  preparation  for  meeting  the 
enemy  in  the  field. 

The  battle  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Zama,  where — after  a  des- 
perate and  long-continued  conflict,  during  which  the  Punic  veteran 
£d  all  that  military  genius  and  experience,  directing  the  operations 
of  determined  bravery,  could  effect — ^the  Romans  were  completely 
victorious.  Hannibal  escaped  from  the  field  of  carnage  with  a  small 
body  of  horse,  and  soon  reached  Carthage.  When  the  rulers  of  the 
city  saw  their  idolized  chief  without  an  army,  and  heard  that  intrepid 
tramor  declare  that  "  Carthage  had  no*  resource  but  peace,"  their 
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spirit  sunk  into  abject  submission,  and  they  accepted  the  terms  of 
peace,  or  rather  of  subjection  to  Rome,  which  were  dictated  by 
Scipio.  By  these  terms  Carthage  had  to  deliver  up  all  Roman 
prisoners  and  deserters ;  to  surrender  all  her  ships  of  war,  except 
ten,  and  all  her  elephants ;  to  pay  toward  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
flict about  two  millions  sterling;  to  agree  not  to  make  war  without 
the  consent  of  Rome ;  and  to  give  one  hundred  hostages  for  the  dne 
performance  of  the  treaty.  When  the  Roman  general  retmmed 
home,  he  was  honoured  with  a  most  magnificent  triumph,  and  ^goi- 
fied  with  the  surname  of  Africanus. 

The  successful  termination  of  this  war  placed  the  Roman  state  at 
the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  a  military  power.  And  it 
lost  no  time  or  opportunity  of  availing  itself  of  this  advantage  for 
the  extension  of  its  dominions.  The  Athenians,  having  suflered 
greatly  from  the  attacks  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  sought,  and 
readily  obtained,  the  aid  of  Rome.  The  consul  Sulpicius  at  first, 
and  afterward  Quinctius  Flamininus,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
legions,  carried  the  war  to  the  shores  of  Epirus. 

Yet  although  the  Romans  had  now  obtained  a  great  extension  of 
territory,  having  established  their  supremacy  over  all  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Spain,  they  had  at  the  same  time 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  financial  distress,  by  thrir 
efforts  to  maintain  the  war.     Indeed,  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Roman  chai*acter :  for  no  ancient  nation 
ever  made  such  sacrifices  to  maintain  a  military  struggle,  as  did 
Rome  on  this  occasion.     When  every  mode  of  taxation  failed,  the 
state  called  for  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members,  and 
received  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  plate,  which,  together  with 
a  great  debasement  of  the  currency,  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the 
war  to  a  successful  termination. 

Although  the  Roman  array  under  Sulpicius  succeeded  in  protect- 
ing the  Athenians,  it  effected  nothing  decisive  against  Macedon. 
During  two  years  the  war  languished,  and  the  Roman  arms  obtained 
but  little  respect  in  the  cast  of  Europe.  At  length  T..  Quinctius 
Flamininus  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Greece.  He  immediately  altered  the  seat  and  the  character  of  the 
war.  Having  completely  defeated  the  design  of  the  Macedonian 
king  in  guarding  a  strong  pass  between  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  the 
Roman  general  compelled  him  to  retire,  throwing  open  to  Rome 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  the  opposing  armies  encoun- 
tered each  other  in  Thessaly.  Here  the  advanced  guard  of  the  two 
nations  met  by  accident  in  a  thick  fog;  when  a  struggle  immediately 
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took  place,  which  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  troops,  and  became  a 
general  battle.  Victory  declared  for  the  Romans ;  and  Philip,  de- 
feated and  humbled,  sued  for  peace.  This  was  granted  with  a  great 
show  of  liberality :  for,  while  the  Romans  compelled  the  king  of 
Hacedon  to  surrender  his  ships  of  war,  to  reduce  his  army  to  five 
hundred  men,  to  discontinue  the  training  and  use  of  elephants,  and 
to  pay  one  thousand  talents  toward  the  expenses  of  the  campaign, 
they  professed  to  have  no  design  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  but 
most  pompously  proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece.  When  this  procla- 
mation was  made  at  the  Isthmian  Grames,  as  Dr.  Taylor  well  ob- 
serves, "it  filled  the  foolish  spectators  with  so  much  delight,  that 
they  virtually  became  slaves  to  the  Romans  through  gratitude  for 
freedom." 

The  Romans  hastened  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  having  heard 
that  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  along  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor  toward  the  Hellespont; 
which  induced  the  Roman  deputies,  who  had  been  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  arrangements  consequent  on  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Philip,  to  meet  the  Syrian  monarch,  and  to  protest  against  his 
proceeding  to  Europe.  To  this  address  the  haughty  warrior  replied 
with  scorn,  that  he  knew  his  own  rights,  .and  did  not  require  teach- 
ing from  the  Romans ;  and  that  they  had  better  set  some  bounds  to 
flieir  own  ambition,  before  they  presumed  to  dictate  moderation  to 
otiier  states.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  angry  meeting,  no  imme- 
diate hostilities  took  place. 

It  iftust  not  escape  observation,  that  these  wars  in  Greece  bring 
Borne  under  notice  as  a  subject  of  sacred  prophecy,  and  of  that 
peculiar  providential  interposition  which  the  fulfilment  of  divinely- 
revealed  and  publicly-recorded  predictions  so  clearly  implies.  Mace- 
don  was  the  hereditary  kingdom  of  Alexander,  and  the  seat  of  his 
first  sovereignty.  Antiochus  was  one  of  the  successors  of  that 
great  warrior,  and  ruled  over  a  large  part  of  the  empire  which  he 
had  reared  up.  A  victory  over  these  powers  would  consequently,  in 
Ae  then  state  of  other  countries,  have  placed  the  conqueror  as  the 
fbmrth  moiiarchy  which  had  been  so  clearly  predicted  by  the  prophet 
Daaiel.    This  was  soon  afterward  obtained. 

The  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  military  strength,  still  felt  a 
latent  dread  of  the  rising  power  of  Carthage,  cultivated  and  directed 
1^  the  indomitable  Hannibal.  They  accordingly  availed  themselves 
of  some  little  difference  which  arose  between  the  king  of  Numidia 
aad  the  Funic  rulers,  to  send  a  commission  to  Carthage :  the  real 
object,  however,  was,  if  possible,  to  get  the  veteran  general  into 
fhAur  power.    When  we  consider  ihe  violence  of  the  rival  factions  in 
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that  city,  it  seems  probable  that  they  might  have  carried  this  plan 
into  effect,  had  not  the  experienced  warrior  sought  safety  in  ffigkt 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners,  he  received  them  in  his 
state  costume,  and  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  ease  and  self- 
possession  ;  but  that  night  he  abandoned  the  city,  and  embarked  ftr 
the  east,  where  he  was  soon  found  at  the  court  of  Antiodras. 
Rightly  judging  that  this  sovereign  was  the  only  one  who  possessed 
military  means  and  martial  spirit  sufiBicient  to  offer  any  diance  of 
success  in  a  struggle  with  Rome,  the  brave  old  CarthaginiaD,  faith- 
ful to  his  youthful  oath,  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  induce  the 
Syrian  king  to  attempt  the  arresting  of  the  progress  of  Roman  power. 

Antiochus  readily  entered  into  the  views  of  Hannibal ;  and  a  phu). 
of  operations  was  devised,  by  which  the  Romans  were  to  be  assukd 
simultaneously  in  Italy  and  Greece, — in  the  former,  by  an  army 
under  the  Punic  general ;  in  the  latter,  by  Antiochus.  Messengers 
were  actually  despatched  to  Carthage,  to  bring  that  power  into  co- 
operation with  the  design ;  but,  this  fact  being  made  known  to  ihe 
faction  opposed  to  Hannibal,  they  betrayed  tie  secret  to  the  Bo- 
mans.  War  thus  became  inevitable,  and  Antiochus  passed  over  to 
Greece.  The  Romans  made  vast  preparations  for  this  contest,  and 
sent  their  consul  Glabrio,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  into  Greece. 
Antiochus,  who  had  brought  with  him  b.ut  ten  thousand  men,  fdt 
unequal  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  took  his  position 
at  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Thermopylae.  Here  he  was  attacked  and 
dislodged,  and  his  army  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  king  him- 
self, with  only  five  hundred  men,  escaped.  At  first  he  took  refuge 
in  Chalcis,  from  whence  he  passed  over  into  Asia. 

The  Romans,  elated  with  this  success,  prepared  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  increased  spirit ;  and,  having  elected  L.  C.  Scipio  (brother 
of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage)  consul,  sent  him,  with  his  able  brother 
as  second  in  command,  to  conduct  the  war  in  Asia.  Antiochus 
possessed  vast  resources,  and  might  have  been  a  most  formidable 
enemy  of  Rome.  He,  however,  devoted  himself  far  more  to  sensual 
pleasures  than  to  the  stern  duties  of  military  life.  But  when  he 
was  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Roman  forces,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy  near  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus. 
Here  he  sufl'ered  a  severe  defeat :  his  army  was  destroyed,  and  he 
compelled  to  secure  his  personal  safety  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The 
result  of  this  victory  gave  to  Rome  all  the  possessions  which  Anti- 
ochus had  previously  held  in  Europe,  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  sum  equal  to  about  three  millions  sterling,  in  addition 
to  the  spoil  taken  in  the  battle,  which  was  immense. 
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The  tone  of  command  now  assumed  by  the  Roman  functionaries 
in  Greece  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  native  rulers ;  and  they  eagerly 
desired  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  which  had  been  ahnost  imperceptibly, 
tmt  with  ultimate  rigour,  imposed  on  them.  None  felt  this  foreign 
domination  so  keenly  as  Perseus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Mace- 
donian throne ;  and  he  cautiously,  but  diligently,  proceeded  to  hus- 
band his  finances,  augment  his  army,  and  make  alliances  with  his 
neighbours,  with  the  view,  in  due  time,  of  asserting  and  maintain- 
ing his  independence.  In  making  these  preparations  for  resisting 
Roman  domination,  he  did  not  fail  to  correspond  with  the  natursd 
enemy  of  that  power, — Carthage ;  and,  as  usual,  from  the  factious 
diaracter  of  the  government  of  that  republic,  this  step  was  soon 
known  in  the  Italian  capital.  An  army  was  consequently  sent 
against  Perseus,  who  entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
captured  several  important  towns,  and  encountered  the  Roman 
troops  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Peneus,  where,  in  an  engagement 
between  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  of  the  two  armies,  the  Mace- 
donians had  the  decided  advantage,  and  the  Roman  consul  was 
compelled  to  retreat  Perseus,  however,  was  not  by  this  success  led 
away  from  a  just  consideration  of  the  dangers  of  his  position. 
Taldng  advantage,  therefore,  of  this  success,  he  immediately  made 
proposals  for  peace,  which  the  Romans,  according  to  their  invariable 
eostom,  refused  to  entertain  after  a  defeat.  The  war  was  acd>rd- 
ingly  recommenced,  and  continued  for  three  years,  without  giving 
llie  Romans  any  advantage  over  their  enemies.  At  length  iBmilius^ 
Panlus,  son  of  the  commander  that  was  slain  at  Gannse,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army.  This  general,  by  his  prut- 
dient  conduct  and  wise  strategy,  soon  altered  the  aspect  of  the  war^ 
Having  found  the  Macedonian  army  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the 
Enipeus,  he  carefully  examined  the  ground,  and  made  a  successful 
effort  with  a  company  of  his  troops,  by  which  a  pass  was  forced  in 
the  mountain,  and  a  way  opened  to  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  camp. 
This  measure  compelled  Perseus  to  retreat,  and  take  up  a  position  on 
(he  Haliacmon,  near  Pydna.  Here  the  Macedonian  king  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Roman  army,  and  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  to  separate  his  forces.  He  chose 
the  former  alternative :  a  severe  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Perseus  fled, — but  was  pursued,  and 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  consul.  About  the 
time,  a  Roman  army,  under  the  praetor  Anicius,  invaded  Ulyr- 
and  completely  subdued  it  in  a  campaign  of  thirty  days. 
Thus  Macedon,  Epirus,  and  Illyricum  were  added  to  the  Roman 
dmninions. 

28 
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The  result  of  these  wars  places  Borne  before  the  mind  of  every 
believer  in  the  truth  of  divine  revelation,  as  the  fourth  kingdom,  the 
first  having  been  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon.  The  head 
of  gold  had  fallen ;  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  symbolized  by  the 
breast- and  arms  of  silver,  had  perished ;  and  now  the  sway  of  "the 
brazen-coated  Greeks"  was  terminated  by  the  subjection  of  Alex- 
ander's direct  successor  in  the  paternal  kingdom,  and  of  his  most 
powerful  successor  in  Asia,  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  further 
progress  of  this  power  should,  therefore,  be  considered  under  an 
abiding  recognition  of  this  providential  arrangement  It  will  be 
found  that  the  future  history  of  Rome  rapidly  placed  it  in  the  pre- 
cise position  in  which  it  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet, — namely,  ss 
under  the  rule  of  "kings."  Dan.  li. 

Released  from  the  Grecian  war  by  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  the 
Romans  looked  around  on  every  side  with  unquenchable  ardour, 
seeking  for  territory  to  seize,  and  nations  to  subdue.  After  varioas 
intrigues,  which  greatly  extended  their  influence  in  Spain,  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  and  Asia  Minor,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of 
Cato,  to  destroy  Carthage.  The  rulers  of  this  republic,  although 
possessing  a  considerable  increase  of  wealth  and  power  since  the 
close  of  the  last  war  with  Rome,  had  nevertheless  conducted  their 
affairs  with  so  much  sagacity  and  prudence,  that  when  the  Roman 
senate  had  determined  on  its  destruction,  they  were  at  a  loss  for  any 
reasonable  ground  for  renewing  the  war,  and  at  last  had  recourse  to 
the  cruel  and  absurd  decision,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage 
should  remove  with  all  their  effects  from  that  city  to  another  resi- 
dence, ten  miles  from  the  sea.  The  rulers,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
population  of  Carthage,  perceived  that  their  ruin  Avas  determined 
on ;  and  that  the  proposed  measure,  although  it  might  produce  that 
result  more  slowly  than  the  operations  of  war,  would  with  equal  cer- 
tainty effect  it.  They  therefore  resolved  on  a  determined  resistance: 
and  never  was  a  resolution  more  manfully  carried  into  effect.  Rich 
and  poor  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  defend  their  city  to 
the  utmost.  Even  the  ladies  cut  off  the  Ion;'  hair  of  which  thev 
were  so  proud,  to  make  strings  for  bows  and  slings. 

This  unexpected  unanimity  and  energy  rendered  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  was  anticipated.  For 
more  than  two  years  they  made  a  successful  resistance  to  every 
effort  of  their  enemies.  But  at  length  the  Romans  appointed  Scipio 
iEmilianus,  the  adopted  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  to  the  command 
of  their  army  in  Africa ;  and  his  energy  and  genius  soon  brought 
the  war  to  a  close.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  to  restore  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  which  had  been  allowed  by  former  commanders 
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to  degenerate  into  disorder  and  licentiousness.  Having  removed 
tills  evil,  and,  by  the  justice  of  his  measures,  and  the  blandncss  of 
his  manner,  secured  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  neighbouring 
African  nations,  he  proceeded  to  assail  Carthage  with  all  his  power. 
The  defence  was  able  and  obstinate,  but  vain.  The  Roman  general 
stormed  the  outer  wKll,  cut  his  way  to  the  principal  square  of  the 
<nty,  spent  six  days  in  preparing  for  the  reduction  of  the  strong 
fortresses  which  guarded  it,  and  at  length  obliged  the  garrison  to 
surrender  at  discretion ;  whereupon  Carthage  was  consigned  to  the 
flames,  and  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  the  ruins 
of  the  place,  rather  than  submit  to  their  cruel  enemies. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Third  Punic  war,  fresh  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Greece.  These  were  principally  raised  by  an  impostor, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Philip.  The  Achseans  entered  into 
the  strife;  but  resistance  to  the  legions  of  Rome  was  fruitless. 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Colchis  wfere  completely  destroyed,  and  Greece 
was  fully  subjected  to  the  Roman  government.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Roman  arms  were  equally  successful  in  Spain,  which 
henceforth  became  a  province  of  Rome. 

The  unscrupulous  rapacity,  and  boundless  grasping  at  power, 
which  impelled  the  Roman  senate  to  these  continued  sanguinary 
wars,  were  equally  evinced  in  the  government  at  home.  The  rapid 
succession  and  vast  extent  of  these  military  operations,  the  numer- 
ous offices  which  they  called  into  existence,  and  the  means  of  highly 
hcrative  employment  for  the  nominees  of  the  senate,  raised  that 
body  to  an  inordinate  measure  of  power  and  wealth ;  while  the  taxes 
and  duties,  for  the  maintenance  of  these  extended  struggles,  falling 
on  the  people,  reduced  them  to  the  direst  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
The  government,  therefore,  while  it  exulted  in  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment and  martial  power,  became,  through  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  a  proud  and  violent  aristocracy,  isolated  from  the  people  by 
dass  feelings,  privileges,  and  powers,  and  hated  by  them  in  propor- 
tion to  this  isolation. 

This  state  of  things  was  perceived  and  lamented  by  the  best  and 
greatest  Romans  of  the  day ;  but  the  first  who  boldly  attempted  to 
check  the  oppression,  and  redress  the  grievances,  of  tiie  people,  was 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  The  son  of  a  consul, — his  mother  the  daughter 
of  Scipio  Africanus, — he  had  access  to  the  highest  offices  of  state, 
and  might  have  shared  in  the  power  and  plunder  enjoyed  by  the 
great,  had  he  chosen  to  ally  himself  with  thtfm.  He  nobly  aspired 
to  higher  aims.  His  soul  was  moved  with  indignation  at  the  un- 
diecked  progress  of  corruption ;  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  best 
efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  which  prevailed.     With  this  object,  he 
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offered  himself  and  was  eleoted,  asa  triboneof  fliepeoide.  Invittod 
with  the  iuithori<7  of  ihis  oflke,  he  booh  peveeiTed  tbftfc  one  proai- 
nent  part  of  the  previiliDg  ooimpCionlaym  the  oondeet  ofmembw 
of  the  aristocraoy  with  respect  to  the  puUie  famds;  as  an  indiTidiiil 
would  freqaenUy  undertake  the  managemoii  of  an  eztemiTe  and 
valuable  tract  of  country,  which  he  would  8d^4el  in  small  poctiiooi 
to  numerous  needy  dependants,— making  tfaevebj  an  cnormoua  pnft 
to  himself  at  Hie  expense  of  the  puUia  Gneofaiu^  tfaerefisva*  sftv 
consulting  with  the  wisest  and  most  Tirtaons  of  the  citianns,  and 
obtaining  their  concurrenoe  in  his  proceedini^  determined  to  eaSam 
the  Licinian  prohibition  against  any  individual.holdiiig  mote  tfaD 
five  hundred  acres  of  the  public  land.  This  meaaare  roosed  the  iit 
of  the  sordid  and  oppressiTO  aristocracy,  who,  akhouj^  they  did  nol 
dare  openly  to  resist  the  operation  of  an  admitted  law,  wene  readfal 
if  possible,  to  preyent  it  from  being  carried  into  eftot  The  paftd* 
otic  tribune,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  meaamre^  and  seeing  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  people,  and  thai  the  neouroes  of  ik 
state,  after  its  recent  successful  wars,  were  quite  equal  to  its  waati^ 
proposed  that  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  Borne  hj  Attafan^  Kng 
of  Pergamus,  should  be  distributed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poomt 
citizens. 

While  the  enactment  of  these  and  other  similar  meaaues  wai 
being  carried  into  effect,  the  year  of  office  for  which  Gracchus  wu 
appointed  tribune  expired.  He  was,  indeed,  proposed  for  reelec- 
tion ;  and  would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  had  not  a  oombinatioa 
of  patricians  and  place-holders  determined  to  risk  all  the  crimes  snd 
hazard  of  a  bloody  tumult,  rather  than  allow  this  intrepid  advoctte 
of  the  people  to  proceed  in  his  course  of  reform.  Nasica,  a  laige 
holder  of  public  lands,  with  others  equally  interested,  daringly 
assaulted  the  unarmed  multitude  who  supported  Gracchus.  In  tibis 
commotion  the  earnest  reformer  of  public  abuses  was  slain,  with 
many  of  his  friends. 

The  cause  for  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  died,  did  not  perish  with 
him.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a  brother,  a  mere  boy,  named 
Oaius ;  who,  undaunted  by  the  fato  of  his  relation,  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a  similar  line  of  conduct.  When  he  arrived  at  a 
proper  age,  he  was  elected  qmestor,  and  disdiarged  the  duties  of 
that  office  in  Sardinia  with  great  ability  and  integrity.  On  return- 
ing to  Rome,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  iribune.  In  this  office 
he  proposed,  and  carried  into  effect,  some  measures  which  bore  with 
peculiar  force  against  the  murderers  of  his  brother.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  agrarian  law.  When  a  second 
time  elected  tribune,  he  procured  the  enactment  of  a  statute  which 
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raised  the  equestrian  order  to  the  dignity  of  judges,  and  proportion- 
ately diminished  the  power  of  senators. 

To  neutralize  the  operation  of  his  influence,  the  patricians  set  up 
Drusus,  another  tribune,  as  a  rival  ta  Gains  Gracchus  in  the  popular 
esteem.  For  this  purpose  he  was  enabled,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  to  remit  taxes,  and  make  large  grants  of  public  money,  to 
tiie  people.  The  mean  design  of  this  measure  was,  indeed,  so  suc- 
cessful, that,  when  proposed  for  tribune  the  third  time,  Cains  lost 
his  election.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  him  firom  the  prosecution 
of  his  great  object.  But,  with  the  loss  of  his  office,  he  had  lost  his 
legal  power  to  stem  the  torrent;  while,  by  the  same  influence  which 
shut  out  Gains  from  office,  Opimius,  the  most  factious  and  violent 
of  the  patricians,  was  elected  consul.  In  this  state  of  things  a 
furious  collision  was  inevitable,  and  soon  occurred.  One  of  the 
lictors,  engaged  in  some  sacrificial  service,  having  made  a  coarse 
remark  to  the  crowd  which  •surrounded  Gains  and  Fulvius,  some 
of  the  party  rushed  on  him  with  such  force  that  he  was  slain  in  the 
broil. 

This  impolitic  violence  afforded  the  aristocracy  the  opportunity 
which  they  had  long  desired :  the  senate  was  convened,  and  Opimius 
declared  dictator.  Gains  Gracchus  and  his  friends,  determined  to 
carry  their  resistance  to  the  utmost,  took  possession  of  Mount 
Aventine.  But  they  had  miscalculated  their  power,  under  the 
influence  of  their  own  ardent  feelings.  The  people  were  neither 
sufficiently  organized,  nor  proof  against  the  seductions  of  the  power- 
ful and  wealthy  party  arrayed  against  them.  Gonsequently,  even 
before  they  were  attacked,  great  numbers  who  had  at  first  sur- 
nmnded  Gracchus,  departed  from  his  side ;  so  that  when  the  dicta- 
tor assailed  the  popular  party,  it  was  completely  routed.  Above 
three  thousand  were  slain.  Gains  himself  fell,  at  his  own  request, 
by  the  sword  of  a  faithful  slave,  rather  than  come  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies. 

With  the  death  of  the  Gracchi  perished  the  last  remnant  of 
constitutional  liberty  at  Rome.  Henceforth  the  government  was 
eondueted  by  an  oligarchy,  until  at  length  it  became  an  absolute 
monarchy. 

We  now  approach,  in  the  progress  of  this  mighty  nation,  the 
period  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  degeneracy  into  which 
their  institutions  had  fallen,  they  succeeded,  through  the  genius 
and  energy  of  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  men,  in  placing  Rome 
on  the  pinnacle  of  power,  and,  in  fact,  reigning  supreme  in  the 
world. 

We  have  the  first  development  of  this  extraordinary  cycle  in  the 
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Jugurthine  war.  Micipsa,  King  of  Nnmidia,  and  son  of  Masinitn, 
divided  his  dominions,  on  his  death-bed,  between  his  two  sou, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  and  his  illegitimate  nephew,  Jngortha. 
The  latter,  possessing  an  unscrupulons  and  daring  mind,  determined 
to  seize  the  whole  kingdom.  He  accordingly  procured  the  murder 
of  Hiempsal ;  and  when  Adherbal  prepared  to  assert  his  own  ri^ 
and  punish  his  brother's  murderer,  he  was  soon  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Borne  to  solicit  aid.  Jugurtha,  who  knew  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  sent  emissaries  to  the 
imperial  city  with  such  large  sums  of  gold,  to  be  employed  in  brib- 
ing the  rulers,  that  he  prevented  any  efiective  interference  from  Uuit 
quarter.  The  senate,  indeed,  decreed,  that  the  Numidian  dominions 
diould  be  equally  divided  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal;  but 
when  the  latter  had  taken  possession  of  his  portion,  Jugurtha  de- 
clared war  against  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death 
This  atrocity  induced  the  Romans  to  send  a  prsetor  to  Africa,  pledg- 
ing the  public  faith  for  the  personal  safety  of  Jugurtha,  but  com- 
manding him  to  repair  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He 
obeyed  the  summons;  but  the  power  of  gold  prevailed:  for,  while 
one  tribune  questioned  the  African  king,  another,  with  equal  author- 
ity, forbade  him  to  reply ;  and  thus  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
Romans  was  defeated. 

Jugurtha  by  these  means  not  only  obtained  exemption  from  pun- 
ishment, but  actually  dared,  even  in  the  capital,  to  perpetrate  new 
crimes.  Learning  that  another  cousin  of  his  was  in  the  Roman 
capital,  and  regarding  it  as  probable  that  he  would  obtain  from  the 
senate  some  portion  of  the  Numidian  dominions,  he  procured  his 
assassination.  When  this  murder  became  known,  and  had  been 
fully  traced  to  its  author,  it  was  regarded  as  such  a  flagrant  insult 
to  the  Roman  power,  that  although  the  pledge  of  personal  safety 
was  held  sacred,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Africa,  the  consul 
Albinus  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  an  army  to  make  war  upon 
him.  Jugurtha,  however,  was  as  wary  in  war  as  he  was  daring  in 
crime  ;  and  he  managed  to  foil  the  operations  of  the  Romans  for  the 
first  year  without  coming  to  any  decisive  struggle.  When  the  con- 
sul returned  to  Rome  to  hold  his  comitia,  he  left  the  army  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Aulus,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
filled  with  an  intense  desire  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  seizing  the 
treasures  of  the  Numidian  king.  Rashly  adopting  a  series  of  meas- 
ures for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  he  enabled  his  antago- 
nist to  surprise,  defeat,  and  capture  his  whole  army  The  proud 
Numidian  determined  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  this  success; 
so  he  made  his  captives  pass  under  the  yoke, — a  practice  adopted 
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by  ihe  Romaas  themselves  for  symbolizing  the  total  national  subju- 
gation  of  a  conquered  country. 

All -Rome  was  roused  by  this  infisuny.  The  senate  disayowed 
this  dishonourable  surrender;  while  the  tribunes  demanded  the 
sending  of  a  commission  to  Afirica,  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  punish 
those  who  had  received  bribes  from  Jngurtha.  But  this  virtuous 
effort  was  poisoned  at  the  beginning  of  its  operation.  Scaurus,  one 
who  had  been  most  flagrantly  guilty,  got  himself  appointed  on  the 
commission  of  inquiry;  so  that  this  notorious  criminal  presided  over 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  four  consulars  and  a  pontiff  Among 
them  was  Opimius,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Caius 
Gracchus. 

At  this  time  Rome  suffiBred  most  severely  from  several  defeats 
which  she  received  from  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  their  empire.  This  foe  had  destroyed  one  con- 
sular army  on  the  borders  of  Illyricum,  whence  they  marched  west- 
ward, until  they  were  found  again  in  prodigious  strength  at  Nar- 
bonne  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Here,  again,  they  were  met  by  the 
greatest  army  that  Rome  could  command,  under  the  proconsul 
Caepio  and  the  consul  Manlius :  but  the  barbarians  were  again  vic- 
torious, and  it  is  said  that  eighty  thousand  of  the  Roman  troops 
were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  was  carried  on  against  Jugurtha  by 
Metellus  with  great  success;  and  (he  usurper  was  compelled  to 
soHdt  aid  from  Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
his  dominions.  The  Roman  general  commanding  in  this  war  derived 
great  assistance  in  these  struggles  from  Gains  Marius, — a  young 
officer  of  mean  birth,  who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
service  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  army.  As  the  war  seemed  drawing 
to  a  close,  Metellus  was  surprised  to  hear  Marius  solicit  leave  of 
absence,  that  he  might  go  to  Rome,  and  offer  himself  for  the  consular 
office  the  ensuing  year.  The  general  at  first  refused,  with  some 
contemptuous  expressions  respecting  the  youth  of  the  aspirant. 
Afterward,  however,  when  there  was  scarcely  time  for  him  to  reach 
Rome  before  the  day  of  election,  leave  was  given,  t  Marius  improved 
the  opportunity :  he  fled,  rather  than  travelled,  to  Rome,  and  made 
such  good  use  of  the  brief  interval  that  he  was  not  only  elected,  but, 
notwithstanding  Metellus  had  been  confirmed  by  the  senate  in  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Africa,  he  had  that  country  assigned  him 
by  the  assembly  of  the  people  as  his  province.  Utterly  disregard- 
ing the  appointment  made  by  the  senate,  he  collected  fresh  levies, 
and  organized  an  army,  to  proceed  to  his  appointed  province. 

In  doing  this,  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  daring  energy  of  his  own 
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enmple  and  ehinoter,  Maiiiu  ooiytiinied  to  noric  Mt  •  pott^ito 
revolution  in  Rome.  Prior  to  this  time  the  Bmna  k^flBsmn 
8ii|^edfix)mtiierMpeottUeelaB866of8ocMf:  men  iriho  peweiied 
some  property,  and  oonsequeniiy  had  a  stafcs  in  the  ^osnAiy,  iMi 
akme  deemed  digiUe  to  fillihe  ranks  of  the  heanry-armed  infimliy. 
Bnt  neither  La&is  nor  Italians  had  yei  been  enroBed  as  BoAia 
dtizens,  while  the  free  population  hadbeendinriniiihed  hysneeessiis 
wars.  In  these  circumstances,  Maiius  induced  the  aenato  to  ooMff 
in  his  reuniting  from  the  lowest  d  the  people;  and  he  sooa  fcuad 
himself  surronnided  by  a  hardy  and  daring  body  of  men,  rsafy  to 
fbUow  his  standard  to  meet  any  enemy.  But  then,  as  an  able  writs 
observes,  they  were  led  forth  "without  a  prejudice  or  a  prinoifd!^ 
ready  at  his  bidding  to  turn  their  arms  tqpon  ttdier  friends  or 
enemies."  Uninfluenced  by  the  patriotic  foelings  and  euuseifaUrB 
restraints  which  were  sure  to  affidct  men  in  the  position  of  the  old 
legionaries,  these  newly-»formed  soldiers  became  the  creatures  of 
ftuBir  chief;  and  in  consequence  we  henoeRnA  find  Rome  ruled  orer 
by  military  power. 

Marine  hastened  to  Africa^  whmne  Metdhn  had  carried  on  Ae 
campaign  very  successfully,  but,  hearing  that  he  had  been  super- 
seded, retired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  nonoured  with  a  triumjalL 
Marius  prosecuted  the  war  with  ability  and  spirit;  and  althou^ 
Jngortha  defended  himself  with  consummate  genius,  and  seemed 
inexhaustible  in  resources,  Ma^us  at  length  defeated  him  in  a  great 
battle,  and  Jugurtha  was  afterward  delivered  up  to  the  Romans  by 
his  faithless  allies.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  this  man  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  enormous  crimes ;  but  the  barbarity  of  his  victors 
seems  equally  detestable.  After  bemg  led  in  chains  through  the 
land  which  he  had  governed,  and  exposed  before  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  Marius,  on  the  day  when  he  was  rewarded  for  the  glorious 
termination  of  the  war,  the  wretched  captive  was  cast  headlong  into 
the  subterranean  prison  on  the  Capitoline  Rock,  and  left  to  perish 
of  cold  and  hunger  through  a  mortal  agony  of  six  days. 

When  Marius  triumphed  for  his  success  in  Africa,  he  had  just 
been  chosen  consul  for  the  second  time,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  in  Graul.  Thither  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  he  found  his  raw  levies  unequal  to  subdue  these  hardy 
barbarians.  Acting,  therefore,  on  the  defensive,  inuring  his  troops 
to  discipline  and  exertion,  he  patiently  prepared  for  the  work  which 
had  been  assigned  him.  It  was,  however,  not  until  he  had  heea 
appointed  consul  the  fourth  time,  that  he  felt  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  legions  to  risk  a  pitched  battle.  The  prudent  delay  of  Marius 
inspired  the  Cimbri  with  contempt  for  his  troops;  but,  at  length,  in 
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two  sucoessive  conflicts,  he  defeated  this  huge  host  with  immense 
slaughter.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  successes,  a  great  arm/of  the 
Gimbri  stUl  survived,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  to  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  The  forces  sent  out  to  meet  them  retired  in  confusion  at 
their  approach.  Fortunately  Marius  arrived  just  at  this  moment, 
effiscted  a  junction  of  his  victorious  legions  with  the  army  of  Catulus, ' 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  in  a  great  battle  routed  and 
destroyed  this  terrible  host.  It  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  slain,  sixty  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  great  num- 
bers of  both  men  and  women  destroyed  themselves  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Thus  ended  the  third  perilous  inva- 
sion of  the  Roman  state.  Marius  was  instantly  counted  with  Romu- 
lus and  Gamillus,  as  the  third  founder  of  the  city,  and  the  preserver 
of  his  country. 

About  this  time  a  second  servile  war  in  Sicily  was  terminated 
with  a  fearful  loss  of  life.  A  much  more  dangerous  one,  of  a  very 
similar  kind,  also  broke  out  in  Italy.  It  arose  out  of  the  gross  injus- 
tice with  which  the  Romans  persisted  in  treating  the  Italian  allies. 
After  a  murderous  contest  of  three  years,  it  was  ended  by  the 
Romans  granting  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  all  the  Italians  who 
laid  down  their  arms. 

Amid  all  these  conflicts,  it  became  very  evident  that  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  the  state  arose  from  the  rivalry  of  two  great 
generals.  Marius,  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  still  retained 
ambition  and  energy  of  character.  His  rival  was  Sylla,  a  soldier 
of  noble  extraction,  about  forty-flve  years  old,  who  had  served  under 
Marius  as  quaestor  in  Africa,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
last  victory  over  the  Cimbri.  Both  these  warriors  had  been  engaged 
in  the  war  waged  by  Rome  against  the  Italians,  although  Marius 
retired  before  its  close,  while  Sylla  was  actively  and  honourably 
employed  to  the  end. 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
that  Rome  ever  had  in  the  east,  had  taken  advantage  of  these  com- 
motions in  Italy  and  Sicily  to  extend  his  power  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  himself  paramount  in  Western  Asia. 
Considering  the  position  which  Rome  had  assumed,  a  war  with  this 
power  was  unavoidable.  The  command  of  the  enterprise  was  looked 
for  by  Sylla  as  an  object  of  intense  desire :  and  Marius,  old  as  he 
was,  felt  no  less  anxious  to  obtain  the  distinction.  But  the  latter 
was  always  regarded  by  the  senate  with  dislike ;  and  he  had  recently 
made  himself  specially  obnoxious  by  a  covert  connexion  with  a  fac- 
tious tribune,  Satumius,  who  had  occasioned  an  insurrection,  in 
which  he  and  many  others  had  been  slain.    Under  such  circum- 
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•tanoM  the  senate  appointed  Sylla  to  nnderlalEe  the  wur  aguaat 
MithiSaatw. 

Marina,  enraged  at  being  deprived  of  thia  ocnnmaiid,  oliteuiedtiM 
actiye  aid  of  Solpidna  Giilb%  one  of  die  triboneav  and  oomineneed 
an  aotiTO  agitation  against  die  govemment.  ATailing  hinaaelf  of  aD 
'tiie  elements  of  discontent  arising  out  of  the  reeenk  amngeaient 
between  Rome  and  the  Italians;  and  holding  ont  hopes  to  hia  paiti* 
sans  of  their  sharing  in  the  spoil  of  Miihridates,  if  snooesafid,  he  bj 
these  means  gathered,  a  party,  raised  a  tomidt^  and  aasttled  tb 
consols:  blood  was  shed,  and  Sylla  had  to  aedc  safety  in H^ 
Meanwhile,  Sulpieiaa,  having  cleared  the  fomm  of  hia  pitneipsi 
opponents,  proposed  to  an  assembfy  of  the  people  the  ^ipaintnmt 
of  Marine  to  the  command  in  Asia^  which  was  earned.  *  Manns  wai 
now,  in  &ct,  the  master  of  Rome;  and  prastors  were  sent  to  infona 
^  Sylla,  who  had  proceeded  to  his  camp,  that  he  was  soperseded  in  Ui 
command,  and  required  to  deliver  up  the  army  to  Marina,  fiat  tte 
fiMstions  leaders  of  this  movement  had  mistaken  the  diaraeter  of  tte 
•  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  Sylla  inunediatdy  appealed  to 
his  troops,  told  them  of  the  indignity  to  which  he  had  been  aobjeeted, 
and  pennaded  them  diat  they  were  no  less  insulted  and  injured  thsa 
himself  The  great  number  of  his  officers,  menof  fiunilyand  propertj); 
refused  to  unite  in  any  violent  measure ;  but  the  soldiers,  ta  the.ex- 
tent  of  six  legions,  declared  their  readiness  to  follow  their  general; 
and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  these,  he  marched  toward  Rome. 

The  Marian  faction,  as  well  as  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
were  alarmed  and  confounded  at  this  measure :  they  had  no  troops 
to  meet  this  army  in  the  field.  Officers  were  sent  to  Sylla,  forbidding 
his  approach  to  die  city.  These  were  slain,  and  the  legions  advanced: 
by  an  artful  manoeuvre  Sylla  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  entered  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  people  as- 
sailed the  advancing  soldiers  from  the  windows  and  house-tops ;  but 
a  threat  to  set  the  city  on  fire  soon  put  down  this  opposition,  and 
Sylla  in  turn  was  paramount  at  Rome.  He,  however,  preserved 
strict  discipline  among  his  troops,  but  insisted  on  the  proscription 
of  twelve  of  his  enemies.  Sulpicius  was  betrayed  and  slain.  Marius 
narrowly  escaped  by  flight. 

Sylla  then  assembled  the  people,  and  caused  them  to  abrogate 
those  laws  by  which  the  tribunes  had  been  able  to  excite  sudi 
formidable  seditions,  leaving  the  people  in  full  possession  of  their 
suffrages.  He  then  allowed  them  to  elect  two  consuls :  Octavius,  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  senate,  was  one;  and  Cinna,  a  decided  partisan 
of  Marius,  was  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that,  possessing  such 
power,  Sylla  should  have  permitted  this  last  appointment;  but  he 
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satisfied  himself  with  requiring  Cinna  to  take  a  religious  vow  to 
maintain  and  administer  faithfully  the  new  laws  which  had  been 
made. 

Having  effected  these  objects  Sylla  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
proceeded  to  his  appointed  sphere  of  action  against  Mithridates. 
Here  he  had  a  difScult  part  to  act ;  but  he  succeeded.  After  afford- 
ing his  soldiers  ample  opportunities  for  obtaining  booty,  in  order  to 
secure  their  adherence  to  himself,  he  stormed  Athens,  which  had 
been  in  alliance  with  Mithridates,  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  with- 
out mercy,  and  defeated  the  armies  of  the  king  of  Pontus  in  two 
decisive  engagements. 

While  these  events  transpired  in  the  east,  a  strange  revolution 
had  been  wrought  in  Rome.  Sylla  had  scarcely  left  Italy  before 
Cinna  avowed  a  determination  to  annul  all  the  regulations  which  he 
had  so  religiously  sworn  to  maintain.  He  accordingly  insisted  on 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Sulpicius. 
These  propositions,  however,  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
senate,  from  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  also  from  the 
tribunes;  and  when  these  found  that  Cinna  was  determined  to 
attempt  carrying  his  measures  by  force,  they  anticipated  his  move- 
ments, flew  to  arms,  expelled  him  from  the  consulship  and  the  city, 
and  elected  Merula,  a  flamen  of  Jupiter,  consul  in  his  stead. 

But  Cinna,  when  thus  cast  as  a  fugitive  on  the  world,  did  not 
despair.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  newly-created  citizens 
in  Campania;  and,  exciting  their  compassion  for  him,  and  their 
iSears  that  their  newly- acquired  dignity  was  likely  to  bo  wrested 
from  them,  he  induced  great  numbers  to  rally  round  him.  together 
with  many  exiles  of  the  Marian  party,  and  among  them  Sertorius, 
an  oflScer  of  distinction.  He  then  went,  clothed  in  black,  to  the 
Roman  camp,  and  appealed  to  the  soldiers.  The  sight  of  a  consul 
in  such  distress  so  moved  these  men,  that  they  insisted  on  march- 
ing under  his  orders.  At  the  head  of  a  Roman  army  Cinna  pro- 
ceeded toflome.  In  the  mean  time,  Marius,  who  was  well  informed 
of  all  that  was  passing,  suddenly  landed  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  where 
he  was  soon  joined  by  many  of  his  party,  and  a  large  body  of  dis- 
contented slaves ;  so  that  he,  also,  gathering  strength  as  he  went, 
approached  Rome.  Other  sections  of  the  army  joined  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  Rome  was  completely  beleaguered  by  her  own  rebellious 
subjects.  After  some  considerable  delay,  during  which  a  pestilence 
raged  with  fearful  violence,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  the 
senate  was  compelled  to  submit.  Marius  and  Cinna  entered  the 
dfy  triumphant ;  and  a  fearful  scene  of  carnage  and  plunder  ensued. 
Marius  glutted  his  rage  against  all  who  had  opposed  his  party  without 
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any  limitation ;  while  the  soldiers,  who  had  crowded  to  his  standard 
for  the  hope  of  plunder,  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
them,  and  Rome  was  filled  with  blood  and  rapine. 

Having  gratified  the  revenge  of  his  partisans,  Marius  appointed 
himself  consul,  without  even  the  formality  of  an  election;  and,  with 
Ginna,  undertook  the  government  of  the  state.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  latter  should  direct  the  affairs  of  Italy,  while  the  aged  general 
should  collect  an  army,  proceed  to  the  east,  and  supers^e  Sylla  in 
the  war  with  Pontus.  Daring  as  he  was,  it  is  generally  thought 
that  Marius  dreaded  an  encounter  with  his  younger  rival  in  arms; 
it  is,  however,  certain  that  he  died  soon  after  his  appointment, — as 
is  supposed,  by  suicide.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  now  appointed  con- 
sul, as  colleague  of  Cinna. 

Order  being  somewhat  restored  in  Italy,  Flaccus  collected  an 
army,  and  marched  to  the  east,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Sylla :  but 
while  manoeuvring  his  army  in  Greece,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
advantage  over  his  able  opponent,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  camp, 
and  Fimbria,  a  violent  and  factious  tribune,  who  may  be  suppos^ 
to  have  had  some  participation  in  the  murder,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  This  new  general,  not  willing  to  measure  his 
strength  against  Sylla  at  the  head  of  Roman  legions,  passed  over  into 
Asia,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  distinguish  himself  by  the  conquest 
of  Mithridatcs.  With  this  view,  he  attacked  the  troops  of  Pontus 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  ravaging  every  wealthy  city  in  his  way; 
and  he  would  actually  have  captured  the  great  king  himself,  if  Sylla, 
determined  not  to  allow  his  rival  such  a  glory,  had  not  afforded 
Mithridates  the  means  of  escape.  Mithridatcs  was,  by  these  re- 
verses, led  to  be  anxious  for  peace,  which  Sylla,  in  his  peculiar 
position,  was  equally  disposed  to  grant.  A  peace  was  therefore 
concluded,  by  which  Mithridatcs  delivered  up  a  large  portion  of 
his  fleets  and  treasures,  and  was  limited  in  his  government  to  the 
dominions  which  he  possessed  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
Having  secured  this  settlement,  Sylla  turned  his  forces  against  the 
army  of  Fimbria,  where  the  use  of  his  gold  was  so  effectual,  that  that 
tribune,  abandoned  by  his  army,  committed  suicide ;  and  Sylla,  at 
the  head  of  the  united  forces,  marched  toward  Rome. 

After  a  severe  struggle  against  the  forces  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
armies  which  had  been  raised  in  Italy  to  oppose  him,  Sylla  made 
himself  absolute  master  of  Rome,  and,  to  a  fearful  extent,  surpassed 
the  most  sanguinary  cruelty  of  Marius.  Citizens  of  every  rank 
were  proscribed,  and  murdered,  in  the  most  reckless  manner. 
These  murders  were  extended  to  the  provinces.  Tyrant  power 
reigned,  and  wild  disorder  ranged  unchecked  throughout  the  Roman 
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States.  Having  gratified  his  lust  for  blood  to  the  utmost,  Sjlla 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  dictator  for  an  unlimited  time;  but, 
three  years  after,  he  retired  into  private  life, — a  measure  which 
surprised  every  one,  until,  after  a  brief  period,  it  was  explained  by 
his  dying  of  a  loathsome  disease,  brought  on  by  intemperance  and 
debauchery. 

On  the  abdication  of  Sylla,  the  consul  Lepidus  endeavoured  to 
grasp  the  power  which  had  fallen  from  his  hands :  but,  unequal  to 
the  task,  he  was  defeated  and  abandoned,  and  perished.  Delivered 
from  this  danger,  the  senate  was  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  a  Marian 
insurrection  in  Spain,  where  Sertorius  had  collected  an  imposing 
force  in  the  interest  of  that  faction.  Pompey  was  sent  against  him ; 
and,  although  the  veteran  warrior,  Sertorius,  was  at  first  more  than 
a  match  for  the  daring  young  officer,  the  latter  contrived  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  successful  close.  Sertorius  was  murdered;  and  his 
troops,  deprived  of  his  talent  and  energy,  were  soon  reduced  by 
Pompey. 

Before  this  result  had  been  secured,  Italy  was  convulsed  by  a 
revolt,  as  dangerous  as  it  was  unexpected  and  daring.  Spartacus,  a 
gladiator,  became  the  head  of  an  army,  which  either,  defeated  or  kept 
at  bay  all  the  forces  of  Rome,  and  held  all  Italy  in  fearful  excite- 
ment and  apprehension,  for  more  than  three  years;  This  insurrec- 
tion arose  out  of  the  practice  of  coercing  slaves,  captives,  and  crimi- 
nals to  butcher  each  other  in  theurena,  for  the  amusement  of  Roman 
spectators.  A  large  troop  of  these  swordsmen,  maintained  for  this 
purpose,  had  plotted  together,  thinking  that  war  in  another  form 
woidd  be  as  pleasing,  and  as  profitable,  as  that  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  wage  on  each  other.  They  accordingly  meditated 
escaping,  and  seventy-eight  of  them  succeeded ;  and,  after  taking  a 
temporary  refuge  in  an  extinct  crater  of  Vesuvius,  they  procured  an 
accession  of  numbers,  seized  a  neighbouring  fortress,  made  Spar- 
tacus their  chief,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  They  did  this 
with  such  effect,  and  their  numbers  swelled  so  rapidly,  that  at  one 
period  it  is  said  they  formed  a  body  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome  at  length  prevailed;  Sparcacus 
was  slain,  and  his  troops  were  dispersed  or  destroyed. 

Grassus  and  Pompey  were  now  chosen  consuls.  Both  being 
anxious  to  seize  supreme  power,  they  paid  extravagant  court  to  the 
people, — the  former,  by  large  donations  of  com ;  the  latter,  by  restor- 
ing the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Pompey,  having  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  sent  against  the  Cilician  pirates  and  Mithridates, 
proceeded  on  his  mission.  By  measures  equally  spirited  and  saga- 
dona  he  contrived  to  induce  these  daring  plunderers  to  collect  their 
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vessels,  which  were  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  Mediterranettn, 
into  one  body ;  and  he  then  defeated  them  in»a  single  battle.  After- 
ward he  proceeded  against  them  so  effectually  on  shore,  that  he  broke 
their  strength,  and  put  an  end  to  their  depredations.  He  also  con- 
ducted the  war  against  Mithridates  with  equal  effect.  After  trav- 
ersing Asia  beyond  the  range  of  any  previous  Roman  army,  the 
king  of  Pontus  was  completely  subdued,  and  destroyed  himself 
rather  than  fall  into  the  bands  of  his  conqueror. 

While  Pompey  was  extending  the  Roman  dominions  and  glory  in 
the  East,  Rome  herself  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline, — a  daring  and  dissipated  noble,  who  had  several 
times  been  defeated  in  attempting  to  procure  elevated  offices  in  the 
state,  and  at  length  determined  to  secure  the  object  of  his  ambition 
by  violence.  For  this  purpose  he  had  drawn  into  his  designs  some 
of  the  influential  nobles  of  Rome,  and  had  prepared  such  an  ex- 
tended scheme  of  revolt  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  successful.  The 
vigilance  and  ability  of  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  saved  Rome. 
He  with  boundless  sagacity  penetrated  all  the  schemes  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  at  length  so  forcibly  charged  Catiline  with  treason  in 
the  senate,  that  the  guilty  man,  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  left  the 
city.  The  consul  then  took  his  measures  so  adroitly,  that  he  appre- 
hended the  chief  conspirators,  and  confronted  them  with  written 
proofs  of  their  guilt.  They  were  promptly  placed  on  their  trial, 
condemned  to  death,  and  immediately  executed.  Catiline,  perceiv- 
ing that  nothing  more  could  be  done  by  policy,  now  took  up  arms, 
and  assembled  a  body  of  about  twenty  thousand  men :  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  a  consular  army  near  Pistoria.  In  gratitude 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  Cicero  was  saluted  by  the  people,  on 
the  motion  of  Cato,  with  the  title  of  " Father  of  his  Cointry." 

Rome  had  now  reached  a  point  of  political  and  moral  disorganiza- 
tion which  rendered  the  eflfoctive  operation  of  any  popular  govern- 
ment impossible.  Pompey  had  returned  from  Asia,  and  enjoyed 
the  most  splendid  triumph  which  had  been  seen  in  Rome.  But  he 
was  on  ill  terms  with  Crassus,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  state.  A  collision  between  these  <^reat  men  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Rome.  It  was  prevented  by  him  who  was  afterward 
destined  to  rule  supreme  over  the  Roman  dominions.  Julius  Caesar 
now  possessed  considerable  influence.  He  was  forty  years  of  age, 
and  had  never  commanded  an  army,  or  filled  any  public  office  of 
especial  responsibility,  except  that  of  supreme  pontiff*.  He  had, 
however,  by  the  exercise  of  his  great  talents,  in  the  ordinary  public 
business  of  the  state,  acquired  so  much  popular  favour  and  general 
influence,  that  his  position  in  the  Roman  councils  was  one  of  distin- 
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gaished  eminence.  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  present  emergency 
to  use  this  influence  with  effect.  He  reconciled  Pompej  and  Cras- 
8U8,  and,  uniting  himself  with  them,  formed  what  is  called  "the 
First  Triumvirate."  According  to  the  terms  of  this  partnership  of 
power,  Caesar  led  an  army  into  Qaul;  Crassus  was  elected  consul, 
and  proceeded  to  Syria;  and  Pompey,  also  consul,  went  to  Spain. 

Caesar  continued  his  command  in  Graul  eight  years,  during  which 
time  he  not  only  subdued  the  whole  of  that  country,  but  also  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome  all  the  territory  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  German  Ocean ;  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  the  Ger- 
mani  in  their  own  country;  and  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  at 
least  brought  a  portion  of  this  island  into  professed  subjection  to 
Rome.  While  Caesar  was  prosecuting  these  conquests,  Crassus 
perished,  with  a  great  part  of  his  army,  in  a  war  against  Parthia. 
Pompey  became  envious  of  his  colleague's  fame;  and  the  death  of 
Julia,  Caesar's  daughter,  whom  Pompey  had  married,  dissolved  the 
last  link  of  union  between  these  two  great  men.  It  then  became 
evident  that,  with  their  ambition  and  power,  a  collision  between 
them  would  soon  be  inevitable. 

The  crisis  was  hastened  by  Caesar's  asking  permission  to  hold  the 
office  of  consul  during  his  absence.  He  had  previously,  by  lavish 
gifts,  secured  the  most  influential  adherents  at  Rome,  and  among 
them  the  powerful  and  popular  Qaius  Curio.  This  able  and  ener- 
getic tribune,  perceiving  that  the  senate  would  soon  be  induced  to 
recall  Caesar,  took  advantage  of  a  proposition  of  the  consul  Mar- 
ceUus  to  that  effect,  to  submit  a  distinct  nvotion, — that  both  Pompey 
and  Caesar  should  lay  down  their  military  command.  This  propo- 
sition was  carried  in  the  senate  by  a  great  majority,  and  applauded 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  people  without;  buC  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  The  senate  feared  Caesar,  and  trusted  in  Pompey,  and  would 
not  consent  to  place  their  idol  in  a  private  position.  After  consider- 
able time  had  been  wasted  in  negotiation,  the  senate  passed  a  decree, 
by  which  Caesar  was  commanded  to  disband  his  army  before  a  speci- 
fied day,  on  pain  of  being  declared  a  public  enemy.  Antony  and 
Cassias,  as  h'ibunes,  interposed  their  veto  against  this  vote.  At 
first  their  right  to  interpose  was  disputed ;  but  at  length  the  diffi- 
culty was  obviated  by  a  vote  which  suspended  the  constitution  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  proposed  measure  was  carried,  the  opposition 
of  the  tribunes  being  thus  set  aside.  The  principal  adherents  of 
Caesar  in  Rome  immediately  left  the  city,  and  fled  to  his  camp. 

Caesar,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  acted  with  a  promptitude 
and  energy  which  astonished  his  enemies.  He  immediately  sent 
forth  his  troops  toward  the  Rubicon, — the  small  river  which  divided 
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his  province  from  the  Italian  peninsula, — entertained  his  friends  as 
usual  through  the  day,  and  at  night  followed  his  men  in  their  line  of 
march.  It  is  said  that  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  on  the  bridge  over 
the  narrow  river ;  and  then,  exclaiming,  "  The  die  is  cast,"  he  passed 
over.  Pompey,  who  had  previously  boasted  that  he  had  only  to 
stamp  with  his  foot  to  raise  legions  in  any  part  of  Italy,  found  him- 
self utterly  unprepared  to  meet  the  daring  spirit  of  his  rival  in  the 
field,  supported  as  he  was  by  those  legions  at  whose  head  he  had 
passed  on  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  conquest  during  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years.  It  is  beyond  comprehension  how  the  imperafor, 
with  all  the  power  and  resources  of  the  vast  Roman  dominions  at 
his  beck,  and  with  all  his  experience  and  personal  influence,  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  as  not 
to  be  able  for  a  moment  to  meet  his  rival.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
that  Cassar  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  he  immediately  declared  that 
he  had  no  force  in  Italy  equal  to  cope  with  him;  and  he  and  the 
senate  retired  from  the  capital  with  such  precipitation,  that  they 
even  forgot  to  secure  the  public  treasures  lodged  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  This  neglect  was  not  thought  of  until  they  arrived  at 
Capua,  when  no  one  dared  to  return  and  fetch  them.  All  Italy  was 
subdued  in  sixty  days.  Pompey  sailed  from  Brundisium  for  Greece, 
to  collect  an  army  from  the  legions  of  that  country  and  of  Asia; 
while  Caesar  marched  in  triumph  to  Rome. 

This  revolution — for  such  it  undoubtedly  was — differed  essentially 
from  every  preceding  assumption  of  absolute  power  in  Rome. 
Caesar  evinced  no  disposition  to  shed  blood.  Even  captives  who 
fell  into  his  hands  while  in  armed  resistance  to  him,  he  spared. 
This  clemency  produced  a  general  feeling  in  his  favour :  nobles  and 
senators  returned  to  Rome ;  and,  after  a  brief  interval,  the  chief  who 
had  accomplished  these  wonders  found  the  capital  in  such  an  orderly 
xiondition,  that  he  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
his  enemies  in  the  provinces.  He  first  proceeded  to  Spain,  which 
had  been  Pompey's  province,  and  where  he  had  many  partisans 
among  the  officers.  These  collected  their  strength,  but  were  soon 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Caesar.  Marseilles  held  out  awhile 
against  him ;  but  it  was  reduced.  Here,  too,  he  spared  the 
lives  of  all  captives,  taking  only  their  munitions  of  war  and  treas- 
ures. Having  thus  reduced  all  the  Roman  dominions  in  the 
west  to  his  sway,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  created 
dictator, — an  office  which  he  held  only  eleven  days.  Causing  him- 
self and  Scrvilius  Isauricus  to  be  elected  consuls,  and  the  other 
great  offices  to  be  filled  with  his  devoted  friends,  confiding  the 
government  of  the  city  to  Lepidus,  and  placing  the  troops  in  Italy 
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Bnder  the  commsmd  of  Maro  Antony,  CsBsar  followed  Pompey  into 
Greece. 

This  general  had  not  wasted  the  time  which  had  been  so  oppor- 
tunely given  him.  AH  his  influence  in  the  east  was  called  into 
requisition ;  and  a  large  army — indeed,  one  &r  exceeding  in  number 
that  of  his  opponent — was  gathered,  and  prepared  to  defend  his 
cause.  On  the  arrival  of  Ccesar,  both  generals  seemed  reluctant  to 
stake  the  issue  on  a  decisive  battle.  After  much  manoeuvring,  a 
combat  was  fought,  in  which  Csesar  was  forced  to  retire  with  some 
loss,  and  which  inspired  the  troops  of  Pompey  with  unbounded  de- 
light, and  gave  them  a  very  false  confidence  as  to  the  future. 

After  this  conflict,  Caesar,  whose  army  greatly  needed  provisions, 
proceeded  to  Thessaly ;  upon  which  the  advisers  of  Pompey  urged 
him  to  cross  the  narrow  sea,  and  seize  Italy;  but  that  veteran  did 
not  dare  to  make  a  movement  of  such  consequence.  He  preferred 
effecting  a  junction  with  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
Scipio,  which  placed  the  hostile  armies  again  in  immediate  proximity 
to  each  other.  At  length  Pompey,  who  had  evidently  feared  to 
oppose  his  raw  levies  to  the  veteran  troops  of  Caesar,  confiding  in 
his  vast  numerical  superiority,  offered  battle  on  a  plain  near  Pharsa- 
lia.  The  battle  was  neither  very  long  contested,  nor  very  bloody, 
although  it  decided  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  cavalry  of  Pom- 
pey fled  before  the  German  horsemen  opposed  to  them ;  and  the 
infiintiy,  assailed  in  front  and  flank,  numerous  as  they  were,  could 
not  resist  the  veteran  legionaries  of  Caesar.  It  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  the  real  cause  of  this  victory  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  while 
the  soldiers  of  Caesar  loved  their  general,  felt  personally  interested 
in  his  cause,  and  were  prepared  to  die  in  his  service,  those  of  Pom- 
pey, being  hastily  collected,  had  no  sympathy  or  confidence  in  eadi 
other,  or  in  their  chief 

This  victory  made  Caesar  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  slain.  Csesar  followed,  too 
late  either  to  destroy,  or  to  save  the  life  of,  his  great  rival,  but  in 
time  to  subdue  Egypt  after  a  desperate  struggle.  Having  consoli- 
dated his  conquest,  he  proceeded  to  Tarsus,  passed  through  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia,  and  completely  defeated  the  unnatural  son  of  the 
great  Mithridat.e8  in  Pontus,  in  a  war  so  short  and  efiiective,  that  it 
occasioned  the  celebrated  despatch,  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  "I  came,  I 
SAW,  I  CONQUERED."  Having  established  the  dominion  of  Rome  in 
the  east,  he  returned  to  Italy,  when  he  was  again  named  dictator. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Caesar  found  the  public  business  deranged, 
and  the  city  full  of  confusion,  through  the  violent  quarrels  of  Anto- 
ny and  Dolabella.    Having,  after  some  difficulty,  reconciled  them, 

29 
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the  dietator  sailed  to  Africa  wheie  Gate  iridi  an  amgr  atffl 
tuned  the  cause  of  the  Men  Pompey.  His  amnd  ms  aoioa 
followed  by  that  of  Cndiis  Pompey,  witb  the  rsnaina  of  tha  kost 
which  had  fought  at  Pharsalia.  The  troopa  of  Qrto  and  Panpey 
were  then  combined  under  theornnmand  of  BtigiOt  00  thai  it  aeemed 
as  if  the  contest  had  yet  to  be  decided,  espeoiallljr  aa  (JMar  hadnot 
more  than  half  the  nnmber  of  soldiers  that  were  marahing  vnder  die 
banners  of  his  opponents.  Strangdy  enoiif^  thia  moat  periloaf 
conqnest  was  began  withont  the  general's  command.  Xhe  odebiatcd 
tenth  l^on,  wUch  had  been  bat  jnst  before  almost.  nntinQiia  at 
Bome,  and  had  been  disbanded,  but  afterward  veatored  to  &Toiii;oa 
this  occasion  was  so  determined  to  distingaish  itsel£  thai  iHmi  both 
armies  were  drawn  ap  in  order  of  batUe,  this  body  cf  trpopa  rodied 
headlong  on  the  enemy;  and  the  dictator,  finding  it  impoasiUe  to 
restrain  them,  gave  the  word,  "  Good  bid;"  and  led  on  the  otfaer 
legions  to  the  oraiflict.  The  straggle  was  vory  short  The  Afiicsn 
dejp^hants^  on  receiving  the  first  shower  of  arrows^  gave  wajr  Mid 
threw  the  infantry  into  confosion,  so  that  Sdpb's  legions  made  littie 
resistance.  This  decided  the  fiite  of  the  world.  GUo  socm  after 
killed  himself  at  Utica;  Soipio  was  taken  and  dain;  Joba  and 
Petreios  fon^ti  ontil  the  former  fell,  and  the  latter  slew  himseUl . 

Ciesar  now  retamed  to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  the  most 
extravagant  adulation.  In  his  triumph,  his  chariot  was  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  like  those  of  Jupiter.  He  ^as  also  declared  dic- 
tator for  ten  years,  and  had  his  statue  placed  in  the  capitol,  with  a 
globe  under  his  feet,  bearing  the  inscription,  "To  C^sab  thb 
Demi-god."  After  staying  awhile  at  Rome,  the  dictator  found  it 
necessary  to  lead  his  legions  again  to  Spain,  where  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey were  in  arms ;  but  the  star  of  Caesar  was  still  in  the  ascendant^ 
and  the  last  elements  of  the  Pompeian  party  were  crushed. 

While  the  means  by  which  Caesar  acquired  uncontrolled  dominion 
at  Rome  proved  him  to  be  the  first  soldier  of  his  age,  the  fact  that 
he  managed  to  wield  this  power  without  assuming  a  title,  or  intro- 
ducing a  usage,  unknown  to  the  republic,  or  at  variance  with  the 
precedents  of  its  history,  exhibits  him  as  a  profound  statesman.  He 
was  created  dictator,  tribune,  supreme  pontiff,  inspector  of  morals, 
and  prince  of  the  senate :  so  that  the  possession  of  all  these  le^ti- 
mate  offices  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army, — a  veto  on  all 
legislation, — ^the  distribution  of  national  finances.  Even  the  order 
of  society  and  the  regulation  of  manners  were  placed  under  his  cog- 
nizance ;  as  were  augury  and  religion,  the  direction  of  debate  in  the 
senate,  as  well  as  all  executive  and  judicial  power. 

Having  thus  raised  himself  to  absolute  rule  over  the  largeat  aggre- 
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gation  x)f  nations  ever  formed  into  one  government,  this  wonderful 
man  contemplated  vast  plans,  worthy  of  his  genius  and  power.  He 
prepared  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  under  Crassus  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  and  to  make  great  improvements  in  Italy  by 
colossal  public  works.  But,  notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which 
successive  revolutions  had  prepared  the  Roman  people  for  an  autoc- 
racy,  and  altibough  absolute  rule,  either  in  the  hands  of  one  indi- 
vidual, or  by  a  domineering  oligarchy,  had  actually  governed  Rome 
from  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  there  were  many  able  and  honest 
Romans,  who  mourned  over  the  elevation  of  Cassar,  as  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  the  total  loss  of  its  civil  liberty.  Brutus  and 
Gassius  were  at  the  head  of  this  party.  'After  much  deliberation,  it 
was  agreed  to  put  an  end  to  this  absolute  rule,  and  to  restore  the 
country  to  freedom  by  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  on  tfie  fifteenth  of 
March.  So  many  persons  were  parties  to  this  conspiracy,  that  the 
plot  was  in  imminent  danger  of  exploding  before  the  hour  arrived ; 
and  even  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  murder,  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  the  whole  project  from  being 
communicated  to  the  intended  victim.  The  plot  was,  however,  con- 
cealed. Caesar  went  to  the  senate-house,  was  there  surrounded  by 
ih^  assassins,  and  fell,  pierced  by  numerous  wounds,  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue. 

Perhaps  no  man  fills  a  larger  space,  or  occupies  a  more  prominent 
position,  in  the  general  history  of  the  world,  than  Julius  Caesar. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  ambition,  it  is  certain  that  he  reduced 
the  conflicting  elements  of  Roman  society  to  order  and  harmony. 
He  incorporated  the  most  worthy  and  distinguished  foreigners  with 
the  citizens,  and  even  with  the  senate  at  Rome.  He  magnanimously 
rose  above  the  cruel  and  cowardly  practice  of  putting  political  op- 
ponents to  death :  and,  as  if  military  operations  and  the  ordinary 
detail  of  government  were  insuflScient  to  employ  his  unfailing  energy, 
he,  as  supreme  ponti£^  prepared  and  published  a  correction  of  the 
calendar,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  immortalized  his  name. 

Nor  were  the  projects  of  Caesar  less  in  advance  of  his  age  than 
his  actual  achievements.  He  contemplated  a  system  of  legislation, 
and  a  condensed  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  statutes,  as  a  code 
of  law,  which  would  have  anticipated  the  work  of  Justinian  by  six 
hundred  years.  He  designed  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  vast  regions 
subject  to  Roman  dominion;  and  actually  appointed  a  commission 
of  geographers  and  mathematicians  to  consi^ct  a  map  so  large  in 
scale,  and  so  full  of  detail,  that  it  required  no  less  than  thirty-two 
years  to  complete  the  work.  In  addition  to  these,  he  projected 
emptying  the  Lake  Fucinus, — draining  the  Pontine  Marshes, — mak- 
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ing  a  canal  {torn  Rome  to  Terracina, — opening  a  new  road  across  the 
Apennines, — and  catting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The 
man  who  could  do  what  CsDsar  did,  and  project  what  he  planned,  was 
a  man  far  too  great  to  be  simply  a  tyrant.  That  he  had  great  faults, 
is  undoubted ;  that  he  pursued  a  selfish  and  ambitious  policy,  is  un- 
questionable :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  will  eyer  stand  before 
the  world  as  the  greatest  man  whom  Rome  produced  iihrou^out  the 
whole  of  her  history. 

On  the  death  of  Gsesar,  all  Rome  was  filled  with  terror.  No  one 
knew  to  what  danger  the  public  peace  was  exposed;  nor  on  what 
principles  those  who  had  slain  the  dictator  were  prepared  to  govern 
the  state,  nor  whether  they  were  disposed  to  involve  in  the  ruin  of 
Csesar  his  partisans  and  friends.  But  as  he  had  contrived  to  grasp 
absolute  power  without  any  violation  of  established  law,  all  the 
elements  of  government  remained  intact,  and  tranquillity  and  ordCT 
were  maintained  until  the  day  of  Cresar's  funeral.  On  that  occasion 
Marc  Antony,  by  a  studied  oration  over  the  dead  body,  a  recital  of 
Caesar's  will,  and  the  exhibition  of  an  image  of  the  hero  with  his 
twenty-three  wounds,  as  in  the  agonies  of  death,  managed  to  inflame 
tiie  passions  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  tore  up  the 
benches  of  the  senate-house,  to  burn  the  body  on  the  spot;  after 
which  they  attacked  the  houses  of  the  principal  conspirators,  who 
were  obliged  to  secrete  themselves,  in  order  to  secure  their  personal 
HdSetj. 

Antony  was  ambitious  to  step  into  the  position  occupied  by  his 
departed  patron;  and  his  being  consul  at  the  time  gave  him  an 
immense  advantage  in  carrying  out  his  views.  In  the  mean  time 
the  conspirators  evinced  the  greatest  timidity  and  indecision,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  all  unity  of  purpose.  Instead  of  regarding  the 
death  of  Cresar  as  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  measures  which  were 
to  issue  in  the  renovation  of  the  vast  republic,  they  acted  as  though 
it  was  the  only  result  at  which  they  aimed,  and  consequently  gave 
their  opponents  the  opportunity  of  defeating  the  object  which  they 
meant  to  accomplish.  Antony,  as  Caesar's  executor,  possessed  all 
his  papers,  and,  in  addition,  gained  over  to  his  service  the  late  dicta- 
tor's secretary.  He  then  induced  the  senate,  on  the  plea  of  prevent- 
ing universal  disorder,  to  confirm  all  Caesar's  acts  and  appoint- 
ments; and  managed  to  include  in  tliis  confirmation  the  projects 
which  Caesar  contemplated.  This  measure  invested  Antony  with 
almost  unlimited  power.  He  sold  appointments,  gave  donations, 
conferred  magistracies,  did,  in  fact,  anything, — bringing  his  authority 
for  all  out  of  the  pretended  papers  of  Caesar.  By  these  means  he 
not  only  repaired  his  own  shattered  finances,  but  was  able  to  give  a 
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bonus  to  the  soldiers,  and  to  secure  to  himself  important  military 
influence.  He  at  the  same  time  introduced  a  state  of  things  which 
induced  Cicero  to  say,  "  The  tyrant  is  dead;  but  tyranny  still  lives." 

While  Antony  was  pursuing  this  course,  a  new  hero  appeared  on 
the  stage.  Octavius,  a  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  nephew 
of  Julius  GsBsar,  had  been  adopted  as  his  son,  and  left  bis  heir,  by 
the  last  will  of  the  dictator.  His  friends  strongly  advised  him,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  to  forego  the  perilous  distinction  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him ;  but  Octavius  possessed  spirit  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  accordingly  came  to  Rome,  and  boldly  claimed  the 
position  which  his  uncle  had  assigned  him :  and  when  he  found  that 
he  could  not  obtain  from  Antony,  as  his  uncle's  executor,  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  the  legacy  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
citizens,  he  sold  the  residue  of  the  lato  dictator's  estate,  together 
with  his  own,  borrowed  what  more  was  necessary,  and  paid  the 
amount.    This  conduct  rendered  the  young  man  exti*emely  popular. 

At  length,  the  long-impending  crisis  approached.  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  perceiving  that  Antony  was  preparing  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  assumed  by  force  of  arms,  departed  to  the  east,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  Roman  legions  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  assert  and  defend  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Antony  retired  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  levied  an  army  of  veterans 
to  support  him ;  while  Octavius,  jealous  of  the  pride  and  power  of 
Antony,  professed  to  adhere  to  the  senate ;  and  that  august  body, 
inflamed  by  the  furious  harangues  of  Cicero,  sent  the  two  consuls 
with  their  forces,  accompanied  by  Octavius,  against  Antony.  Be- 
tween these  armies  two  battles  were  fought.  In  the  first,  the  con- 
sular army  had  the  advantage ;  in  the  latter,  Antony  was  entirely 
defeated,  but  both  of  the  consuls  were  slain.  This  event  placed 
Octavius  at  the  head  of  the  united  armies  of  the  state ;  while  Antony 
fled  to  Lepidus,  who  commanded  a  formidable  force  in  Spain. 

In  this  state  of  affi&irs  a  negotiation  took  place,  which  reflects 
infamy  on  all  the  parties  concerned.  Octavius,  who  had  been  elected 
consul  before  he  was  twenty,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  which  issued  in  the  formation  of  a  second  Triumvirate. 
These  men  partitioned  the  power  of  Rome  betw.een  them,  on  the  basis 
of  sacrificing  individual  friends  to  the  blood-thirsty  animosity  of  each 
other.  By  this  sanguinary  agreement,  seventeen  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  Rome,  induding  the  venerable  Cicero,  and  gre^t  numbers  of 
inferior  note,  were  basely  murdered.  This  Triumvirate  was  boldly 
proclaimed,  and  its  terms  read  and  ratified,  in  the  camps  of  the 
respective  officers.  By  this  covenant,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepi- 
dus were,  under  the  title  of  "  triumvirs,"  to  rule  over  the  Roman 
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dominions  conjointly.  They  were  to  have  the  iq>pointment  of  all 
magistrates ;  and  their  decrees  were  to  have  the  force  of  law,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.  By  this  treafy,  the  two  Gkuils 
were  assigned  to  Antony;  the  two  Spains  to  Lepidos;  and  Afiica 
and  the  Mediterranean  Islands  to  Octayius ;  Italy  being  regarded 
as  held  in  common  between  them.  Greece  and  the  east  were  to  be 
divided  when  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  held  them  at  the  time  with 
a  republican  army,  should  be  defeated.  Lepidus  was  then  left,  with 
his  soldiers,  in  charge  of  the  government  at  home;  while  Antony 
and  Octaviua,  each  at  the  head  of  twenty  l^ons,  marched  into 
Qreece  against  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Gassius. 

Here  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  had  previously  perished  in  Italy, 
was  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  armies  met  at  Philippi; 
and,  in  two  great  battles,  the  cause  of  the  conspirators  was  ruined. 
Brutus  and  Cassius  fell  by  their  own  swords ;  Antony  and  Octavins 
were  triumphant,  and  added  to  their  previous  atrocities  by  their  bar- 
barous and  bloody  treatment  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  captives 
who  fell  into  their  hands. 

After  these  victories,  Antony  proceeded  to  Asia»  to  reward  his 
soldiers  with  the  spoils  of  that  country,  while  Octavius  returned  to 
Italy.  On  entering  Asia,  the  former  plunged  into  a  course  of  sen- 
sual dissipation,  fatal  to  his  military  success.  But,  on  his  going  to 
Egypt,  the  wanton  Cleopatra  met  him ;  and  he  at  once  became  an 
unresisting  captive  to  her  charms,  and  fully  gave  himself  up  to  a  life 
of  voluptuous  indolence  and  unbridled  dissipation.  In  the  mean  time 
Octavius  returned  to  Italy.  Here  he  found  Fulvia,  the  wife  of 
Antony,  a  proud  and  daring  woman,  exercising  a  powerful  ascend- 
ency over  the  consuls,  and  virtually  directing  the  government.  Dis- 
putes of  a  serious  nature  soon  arose  between  the  young  triumvir  and 
the  wife  and  brother  of  his  absent  colleague.  Octavius,  with  his 
usual  policy,  first  bestowed  large  gifts  upon  the  soldiery,  and  then 
proposed  to  submit  to  their  arbitration  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween himself  and  Antony.  The  veterans,  of  course,  accepted  the 
offer,  and  cited  the  triumvirs  to  meet  before  them  at  Gabii.  Octa- 
vius appeared ;  Antony  was  absent,  being  in  Egypt :  the  affiEiir,  how- 
ever, mightily  increased  the  influence  of  Octavius  with  the  army. 
Lucius  Antonius,  as  consul,  adopted  a  bold  course,  and  drove  the 
indolent  Lepidus  before  him ;  but  he  was  soon  defeated  by  the  troops 
of  Octavius,  and,  being  compelled  to  surrender,  was  sent  into  a  kind 
of  honourable  exile,  being  appointed  to  a  command  in  Spain.  By 
this  means  Octavius  obtained  the  entire  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  and  the  command  of  all  the  legions  in  the  west. 

These  events  at  length  roused  Antony  from  his  besotted  crime 
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and  folly  in  Egypt.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  the  state  of  afiiedrs 
betokened  a  bloody  struggle.  But  the  veteran  legions  again  insisted 
on  an  accommodation  between  their  quarrelling  commanders;  and 
accordingly  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was  agreed  upon.  An- 
tony received  Egypt  and  the  east,  with  the  charge  of  the  Parthian 
war ;  Octavius  was  placed  in  possession  of  Italy  and  all  the  west ; 
and  Lepidus  obtained  Africa;  while  to  Sextus  Pompey,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  the  great  triumvir,  who  had  made  himself  formida- 
ble at  sea,  were  assigned  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica. 

This  hollow  peace  was,  like  many  other  of  the  Roman  alliances  of 
this  period,  cemented  by  a  marriage.  On  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Antony  had  treated  hid  wife  Fulvia  with  such  neglect,  that  this 
high-spirited  woman  died  of  grief  and  vexation.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  secure  a  family  union  between  Octavius  and  Antony,  as  the 
leading  members  of  this  alliance,  it  was  arranged  that  the  latter 
should  marry  Octavia,  half-sister  of  Octavius.  This  being  done, 
Antony  repaired  to  the  east,  to  conduct  the  threatened  war  against 
Parthia. 

The  first  inroad  on  this  alliance  was  a  quarrel  between  Sextus 
and  Octavius.  The  former,  seeing  how  dependent  Rome  was  on  the 
sea  for  supplies,  availed  himself  of  his  maritime  power  to  cut  these 
off,  by  which  means  the  price  of  provisions  at  Rome  was  doubled. 
With  considerable  diflSculty  Octavius,  having  obtained  the  aid  of 
Lepidus,  drove  Sextus  out  of  Sicily,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  east,  where  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death  by  one  of 
Antony's  officers.  Meantime,  Lepidus  determined  to  attempt 
acquiring  undivided  sway  in  the  west,  and,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
legions,  took  possession  of  Messana.  Octavius  marched  against 
him,  and,  as  he  had  frequently  done  before,  secured  more  by  policy 
than  by  war.  Proceeding  alone  and  unarmed  into  the  camp  of  his 
rival,  Octavius  so  wrought  on  the  soldiers,  that  they  came  over  to 
him  in  a  body ;  upon  which  Lepidus,  finding  himself  abandoned, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  victor,  and  in  the  most  abject  terms 
begged  his  life.  Octavius  could  afford  to  be  merciful ;  so  he  sent 
his  former  rival  into  banishment,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  more 
than  twenty  years. 

While  the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  the  great  Julius  was  thus 
making  himself  supreme  master  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions,  Antony,  after  spending  some  time  in  Greece,  sent 
back  his  new  wife,  Octavia,  to  Rome,  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  Parthian  war.  But  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than  he  sijun- 
moned  Cleopatra  to  meet  him  in  Syria ;  where  he  commenced,  in  her 
company,  a  fresh  career  of  dissipation  and  folly.    He  had,  indeed, 


woMj  oommitted  himaaff  to  tha  inmBoaoT  FMUtb  Art  liftMM 
notwiibdnwfiromift;  so,  Idbving  his  licintigBijMtwu  b^haid  ten 
lie  proceeded  to  the  east  Bat  thia  war,  irUdi  liad  bean  ao  ki^[ 
pngectod,  and  fiur  iriuflh  ample  piepantioift  Imi  bean  aadi^  «aa 
nuly.  b^soD.  nmriaely  cimdncted,  mmI  temunated  viA  dtAai  mi 
dbaater  to  the  Boman  anna. 

Antony  prooeeded  with  auoh  haate  to  the  ArtUan  taniloiy.  in 
order  to  eommenee  operati<ma  before  winter,  that^  when  he  lenohad 
the  first  fort^ied  city  of  the  oountiy,  ha  foond  thai  ha  had  jDot* 
atripped  the  transit  of  his  uqge  apparatos;  and  tbat^  while  he  eodd 
not  reduce  the  phce  without  it^  he  could  neither  advanoe^  iBma^ 
this  strong  fixrtress  of  the  «rany  in  his  reai^  nor  hope  to  receive  the 
requittte  matiriel  b^ure  winter.  The  Roman  Tstocan  had.  thoe- 
fore,  no  altematiTe  but  to  retreat ;  end  thia  ingbrioua  moveoMnt 
was  not  eSbcted  without  great  difficulty  and  immenae  loaa.  At 
length,  however,  the  Roman  ficontier  was  gaiued,  when,  instead  of 
disMbuting  his  forces,  and  prq^mring  for  a  more  sucoeasfid  campe^ 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  Antony  hastened  again  to  the  anns  of  Glao- 
patra^  and  abandoned  alike  hb  public  dn^  and  hia  honoor  fiir  the 
gratification  of  his  vices. 

Octovia  did  all  that  a  virtuous  matron  could  efflBCt  Hearing  of 
the  reverse  her  husband  had  sustained,  and  knowing  how  he  waa 
employed,  she  obtained  her  brother's  consent  to  visit  him  with  sudi 
presents  as  were  deemed  suitajble  to  his  circumstances.  Antony, 
informed  of  the  coming  of  his  wife,  sent  a  message  to  meet  her  at 
Athens,  forbidding  her  to  proceed  further;  while  he  and  the  partner 
of  his  guilt  went  on  to  Alexandria.  Octovia  felt  she  could  do  no 
more  to  save  a  worthless  husband  from  the  fiite  he  merited ;  so  she 
returned  to  Rome,  and  devoted  her  time  to  the  care  of  her  children, 
and  of  those  of  her  husband  by  Fulvia,  his  former  wife.  This 
sealed  the  fate  of  Antony ;  for  it  filled  the  Roman  mind  with  disgust 
for  the  man  who  could  act  in  such  a  vicious  and  contemptible  man- 
ner. But,  not  satisfied  with  this  conduct,  he  sent  his  wife  a  bill  of 
divorce,  and  appointed  his  children  by  Cleopatra  to  kingdoms  in  the 
east,  sending  the  notifications  of  this  to  Rome,  and  demanding  their 
formal  enrolment  there. 

It  did  not  require  this  excessive  amount  of  insult  and  injury  to 
induce  Octavius  to  prepare  for  war :  his  interest  and  his  inclination 
led  him  to  this  course.;  and  both  parties  saw  that  the  sword  must 
soon  decide  the  fate  of  these  rivals  for  power.  Immense  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  each  side,  and,  as  in  a  previous  instance,  Greece 
was  again  selected  as  the  theatre  of  war.  For  a  considerable  period 
the  armies  \hy  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little  gulf  of  Am- 
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bracia.  Antony,  influenced  by  Cleopatra,  who  dreaded  not  being 
able  to  escape  in  case  of  defeat,  determined  to  stake  the  issue  on  the 
result  of  a  sea-fight,  which  took  place  in  the  straits  leading  to  the 
gulf  Here,  while  the  battle  was  still  raging,  Cleopatra  hoisted  her 
sails  and  fled:  Antony,  renouncing  his  fame,  and  abandoning  the 
koops  who  were  shedding  their  blood  in  his  cause,  followed  the 
guilty  woman,  and  both  reached  Egypt  in  safety.  But  this  conduct, 
more  than  the  result  of  the  battle,  placed  the  legions  of  Antony  in 
the  power  of  Octavius.  The  conqueror  proceeded  into  Asia,  and, 
after  a  short  period,  to  Egypt,  where,  after  scarcely  a  struggle, 
Antony  fell  by  his  own  sword,  and  Cleopatra  perished  by  the  bite  of 
an  asp,  which  she  procured  for  the  purpose. 

Henceforth  Octavius  was  absolute  sovereign  of  Rome.  As  he  did 
not  ascend  to  this  dignity  by  grasping  an  aggregation  of  republican 
offices,  like  his  uncle,  but  as  the  successor  of  a  Triumvirate  which 
bad  formally  assumed  a  power  to  rule  irrespectively  of  the  senate 
and  the  people,  the  constitution  of  the  government  became  in  theory, 
as  in  &ct,  an  autocracy.  With  the  fate  of  his  uncle  before  him, 
Octavius  took  special  care  of  his  personal  safety. 

The  Roman  people  seemed  divested  alike  of  all  desire  to  retain 
their  former  liber^,  and  of  all  apprehension  of  tyranny.  They 
showered  every  honour  on  Octavius, — dignified  him  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Augustus, — ^actually  enrolled  his  name  in  the  list  of  deities 
to  whom  public  prayers  were  addressed, — and  in  other  respects 
treated  him  as  divine.  This  wonderful  man  obtained  this  full 
amount  of  sway,  B.  C.  30 ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  had  so 
consolidated  his  power  that,  amid  universal  peace,  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  shut.  Augustus  still  reigned,  when,  according  to  the 
diviiie  purpose,  the  Son  of  God  was  incarnated  among  men,  and  the 
God  of  heaven  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  earth.  (See  Appendix^ 
note  82.) 
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*     CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   RELIGION    OF    ROME. 

0^  Notion  which  obtains  of  this  Religion — ^Rome  greatly  indebted  to  Etroria — 
teligioQS  Institutions  of  the  Etrnscans — Importance  of  the  Establishment  of 
Beligions  Institutions  in  Italy,  before  the  Rise  of  Rome  to  Powei>-The  Btnxsean 
on  exhibited  much  important  Truth  and  Divine  Influence — Considerable  Refer- 

0  Primitive  Traditions,  and  the  Recognition  of  a  Future  State  and  Judgment — 
danders  of  Rome  educated  in  these  Doctrines — ^All  the  Primitive  Arrangement 
*rganization  of  Rome  formed  on  an  Etruscan  Basis — Sabine  and  Latin  DeitiM 
need  by  the  Union  of  these  Tribes — ^uma  and  his  Institutions — Reign  of  Tar- 
-Servius  Tullius — Corruptions  in  Theology  and  Image- Worship  introduced — ^The 
of  Rome — Dii  majonim — Dii  aehcti — Dii  minor nm — Sacred  Persons — Priests— 
it^FetiaUi — Flamens — The  Sacred  Places  and  Rites  of  this  Religion — ^Temples — 
t — Vows — Sacrifices  —  Festivals — Lvpercaiia — Baeehanalia — SatumcUia — Gen- 
iew  of  the  Roman  Religion — Remarkable  Unity  maintained,  notwithstanding  so 
Extension  and  Addition — Completeness  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Economy — ^It  an- 

1  its  Design  so  far  as  to  pervade  the  public  Mind  with  its  Influence — Originally 
led  with  many  important  Religious  Truths — ^Inquiry  into  the  Eflect  of  this  System 

People — The  Knowledge  of  God  which  it  gave  to  the  People — ^The  Opinions  of 
entertained  by  Philosophers — Analysis  of  the  Religious  Works  of  Cicero — ^The 
— ^The  Philosophy  of  Rome  afforded  nothing  better  than  Epiaurean  or  Stoical 
of  Deity — Knowledge  possessed  by  the  Romans  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
Future  Rewards  and  Punishments — ^Effect  of  this  Destitution  of  Truth  upon 
i  Morals — ^The  Description  given  by  St.  Paul — State  of  Domestic  Manners — Con- 
of  Slaves,  and  their  Cruel  Treatment — Horrid  Cruelty  displayed  toward  the 
en  of  Sojanns — Awful  Prevalence  of  Licentiousness  and  unnatural  Impurity. 

digion  of  the  ancient  Romans  has  generally  been  regarded  as 

a  recast  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  with  the  names  of  its 

rendered  into  Latin,  and  its  sacred  ceremonies  and  rites 

d  to  the  genius  and  state  of  the  people.     A  very  limited 

is  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  notion,  and  the  real 

il  of  this  system  of  faith. 

racing  the  early  history  of  Rome,  it  was  observed,  that  tihis 
ruling  power  arose  by  the  daring  prowess  and  indomitable 
y  energy  and  genius  of  a  rude,  but  hardy,  race,  who  did  not 
themselves  in  a  previously  unoccupied  country,  but  obtained 
ement  among,  and  gradually  acquired  paramount  authority 
more  ancient  and  civilized,  but  less  martial,  people. 
to  tiiis  people  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fundamental  ele- 
of  the  religion  of  Rome.  For,  as  certainly  as  Rome,  toward 
Be  of  her  grand  career,  obtained  «  rich  amount  of  knowledge 
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and  refinement  from  the  conquered  Greeks ;  so,  in  the  early  part  of 
her  course,  did  she  receive  an  equally  important  schooling  in  all  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and  the  principles  of  religion,  from  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  * 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  disputed  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  A  highly  accom- 
plished lady  of  our  own  country  has  succeeded  in  casting  very  im- 
portant light  on  this  obscure  subject ;  and  argues  with  great  force  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  that  this  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  was 
first  colonized  by  a  body  of  people  who  emigrated  originally  firom 
Resen  in  Assjrria,  located  for  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  ultimately 
crossed  the  sea,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  province  after- 
ward called  Etruria.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  undoubted  faet^ 
and  one  which  will  be  hereafter  considerably  illustrated,  that  firom 
hence  Rome  obtained  her  theology,  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  relig- 
ious ceremonial. 

It  becomes  important,  therefore,  as  far  as  our  scanty  means  of 
information  will  enable  us,  to  form  some  definite  idea  of  the  reli^<A 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans. 

The  founder  and  patriarchal  chief  of  Etruria  was  Tarchun :  his 
origin  and  country  are  very  doubtful ;  but  he  is  celebrated  as  the 
founder  of  this  ancient  and  cultivated  state.  The  highly  poetic  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Cicero  says,  that,  "  while  Tarchun  was  plough- 
ing at  Xarchunia, — most  probably,  ploughin<5  the  sacred  foundation 
of  its  walls, — a  genius  arose  from  the  deep  furrow,  with  a  child's 
body  and  a  man's  head,  who  sang  to  him  the  divinely- inspired  lairs 
of  his  future  government,  and  then  sank  down  and  expired." — Mrs. 
Gray's  History  of  Etruria,  vol.  i,  p.  141.  Further  information  has 
been  gleaned  respecting  this  legend,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
this  was  the  means  employed  for  asserting  the  inspiration  and 
consequent  divine  authority  of  the  primitive  laws  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans. 

Cicero  calls  this  genius  Tagcs,  and  says,  he  was  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter, or  the  supreme  god.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  identical 
with — or,  at  least,  an  embodiment  of — the  same  ideal  representa- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  Phenician  Tapates,  or  Tanates,  and  the 
Egyptian  Thoth, — "  the  Coptic  word  which  expresses  *  hand,'  and 
the  man  who  was  the  first  and  greatest  scribe,  the  deified  writer  and 
lawgiver  of  the  wisest  of  nations."— //;/(/,  p.  142.  The  representation  . ; 
that  Tages  appeared  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  child, 
seems  of  easy  mterpretation.  It  clearly  indicates  the  maturity  of 
the  wisdom  which  dictated  the  law,  and  the  infancy  of  the  colony 
which  received  it.    At  the  same  time,  it  showed  the  local  seat  of  the 
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legislation.  The  body  politic,  to  whom  this  code  was  addressed,  was 
in  a  state  of  infancy ;  bnt  the  laws  propounded  were  ancient,  ma- 
tmred,  and  perfect.  Yet  these  inspired  commands  were  not  Phe- 
nician,  Egyptian,  or  Assyrian,  but  Etruscan.  The  mysterious 
legislator  arose  from  the  soil  of  Etruria.  Yet  was  he  not  a  juve- 
nile in  intellect  and  experience:  his  head  was  that  of  a  sage,  "show* 
ing  forth  that  his  laws,  full  of  mature  wisdom  and  sound  judgment, 
were  yet  of  infant  date  to  the  land  of  Tarchun.  He  was  not  *  Tages 
transplanted  from  Egypt,'  but  *  Tages  bom  again  in  this  new  coun- 
try.' He  belonged  to  the  Besena,  notwithstanding  his  gray  hairs; 
he  rose  from  their  soil,  and,  while  he  appeared  as  the  ruler  of  all 
their  chiefs,  he  was  adopted  by  the  nation  as  their  own  child.  He 
embodied  himself  in  their  spirit,  he  adapted  himself  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  he  bade  them  live  henceforward  as  a  new  people,  in  the 
land  which  God  had  given  them." 

Oicero  and  Censorinus  say  that  Tarchun,  on  hearing  the  voice  of 
Tages,  at  first  screamed  in  fear,  but  afterward  received  the  genius 
in  his  arms,  learned  his  laws,  which  were  delivered  in  verse,  and 
then  wrote  them  down.  Hence  arose  the  Books  of  Tages,  which 
were  twelve  in  number. 

Some  authors  have,  indeed,  doubted  whether  these  laws  were  im- 
mediately written,  and  suppose  them  to  have  been  committed  to 
memory,  and  thus  disseminated.  But  this  hypothesis  is  at  variance 
with  such  a  broad  range  of  facts,  that  it  is  quite  inadmissible. 
Etmria  was  not  simply  one  state,  but  twelve ;  yet,  throughout  all 
fliese,  there  was  a  perfect  uniforriiity  of  religious  doctrine,  and  an 
entire  unity  of  ceremony  and  discipline, — a  state  of  things  which 
eontinued  throughout  successive  ages.  This  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  merely  vocal  traditions.  Variations  in  different  states 
would  inevitably  arise,  and  time  would  as  certainly  produce  changes 
and  corruptions.  Nothing  but  the  existence  of  a  written  code  could 
have  maintained  this  uniformity. 

The  laws  of  Tages  were  received  with  great  reverence,  diligently 
studied  and  guarded,  and  so  implicitly  obeyed,  that  they  not  only 
gave  a  character  and  spirit  to  the  faith  of  ancient  Rome,  but  main- 
tained their  ascendency  in  Italy,  until  supplanted  by  Christianity. 
1b  fact,  to  the  Romans  Tages  was  the  same  as  Menu  to  the 
Hindus,  and,  so  far  as  the  apprehension  of  the  people  extended, 
,  what  Moses  waa^to  the  Hebrews.  Miiller,  indeed,  calls  his  institu- 
imifl  **  the  Leviticus  of  the  Romans."  Servius  states,  that  a  nymph 
received  Tages  before  he  disappeared;  but  this  is  understood  to 
nlhr  to  a  celebrated  priestess,  named  BygoS,  who  afterward  wrote  a 
omnmentary  on  some  of  these  laws ;  and  so  greatly  distingmshed 
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•lid  to  have  iKHDished  Tagei,  and  simg  tcr  bm 

We  fed  ft  0real  desire  to  give  aaexplU^ 
teuf^  by  the  fautitationB  of  Tages;  bvt  ire  fiiar  that  amr  infion- 
tion  is  less  satiBfiMstory  respecting  tUs  faitiealarHaa  on 
part  of  this  reU^ous  system.  We  ara  told  tlMt  **tfM 
admoided^ged  only  one  Supreme  Ood;  bat  Ihsj had-fauieea  fivbli 
diflferent  attribates,  and  temples  to  those  imagsa.  But  it  ia  aoit 
remarkable,  ihat  the  nattonal  divinity  was  afaraya  a  triad  ludsr  sae 
roof"— Afrff.  Gratis  History  of  Etrurian  voL  i,  pu  147.  Hoe  wi 
have  agsin  a  farther  proof  of  the  spread  of  primitive  tnditiflBi  nd 
the  power  which  its  troth  had  upon  Hie  mhida  of  meo,  altbNig^ 
sepaiated  to  the  greatest  distance  from  tte  eonunoii  esHftre  of  fte 
wmrld's  primitive  popniation.  The  Etruscan  aamea  fer  the  Ana 
elements  of  this  sacred  triad  were  Tina,  ^'Streng^'*  Tdm, 
** Riches,"  and  Minerva,  ''Wisdom;"  Qod  being  regsyded  ss  s 
siqvreme  anion  of  these  prevailing  attribotea. 

No^thstanding  the  explicit  manner  in  which  this  triad,  ia  Slid  ts 
represent  these  divine  attribntes,  it  seems  certain  that  an  impassaoa 
of  distinct  personality  was  equally  recognised,  Tin%  and  tbadhsr 
gods,  were  called  to  witness  on  tiM  most  solemn  oopaaions.  fiawai 
specially  invoked  in  sacred  ceremonies^  aa  at  the  election  of  Mmaa: 
"  Father  Tina,  if  it  be  thy  will."  From  the  expressions  used  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tina  of  the  Etruscans  became  the 
Jupiter  of  Rome.  But  that  people  had  other  deities.  Janus  was  tiieir 
god  of  war ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  included,  not  only  the  attributes 
of  Mars,  but  also  those  of  Saturn  and  Hercules.  Seikhlans,  the  god 
of  protection  against  fire  and  other  evils,  very  nearly  corresponded 
to  Vulcan.  Pales  was  the  Etruscan  god  of  shepherds ;  NortiSi  the 
goddess  of  fortune ;  Fides,  the  god  of  good  faith :  beside  whidi«  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  other  deities,  such  as  Viridianus,  YalentiSh 
Vertumnus,  Yolumnus,  Yolumna,  Yoltumna,  Pilumnus,  and  oHnen, 
whose  attributes  are  not  now  ascertainable.  (Ancient  Univensl 
History,  vol.  xviii,  p.  205.) 

Augury  was  an  essential  element  of  this  religion,  ^oero  speskt 
of  it,  in  connexion  with  divination,  as  the  ars  Etrusca,  and  ducipUna 
Etrusca,  Ovid  affirms  that  Tages  was  the  first  who  tauj^t  the 
Etruscans  a  knowledge  of  the  future ;  and  Miiller  says,  "  Av^uy 
was  considered  as  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  where  esd 
must  act  his  part ;  and  the  augur,  in  those  early  days,  firmly  believed 
that  his  thoughts  and  words  were  inspired."  The  most  ancient  and 
remarkable  manner  of  Etruscan  augury  was  by  lightning.  For 
Tarchun  clearly  had  the  means  of  drawing  lightning  from  the  clouds: 
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«nd  the  wide  range  of  information  collected  by  Miiller  proves  that  a 
command  over  the  electric  element  was  essential  to  Etruscan  augury. 
Another  important  feature  of  this  divine  science  was,  that  no  augur 
could  consult  the  gods,  or  ascertain  their  will,  except  in  a  place  pre- 
viously consecrated ;  and  any  spot  so  consecrated  was  regarded  as  a 
fane  or  temple.  But  no  place  was  considered  as  a  temple  without 
such  consecration.  The  responses  obtained  by  lightning  wci*o 
always  either  simply  affirmative  or  negative ;  while  the  omens  fur- 
nished by  the  flight  of  birds  were  supposed  to  give  more  general 
information. 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  another  part  of  the  institutions  of  Tar- 
chun.  These  were  appointed  to  guard  and  mamtain  the  sacred 
flame,  which  was  originally  kindled  by  celestial  fire, — either  an  elec- 
tric spark,  or  a  solar  ray.  This,  according  to  some  authors,  was 
renewed  every  year  on  the  first  of  March,  and  was,  in  the  popular 
notion,  a  symbol  of  pure  divinity.  Those,  however,  who  have  care- 
fully considered  the  manner  of  divine  revelation  to  the  primitive 
patriarchs,  will  easily  discern,  in  this  part  of  these  sacred  usages,  a 
reference  to  the  infolding  fire  of  the  primitive  cherubim.  If  this 
sacred  fire  should  by  any  neglect  or  accident  be  extinguished,  it 
must  be  again  relit  by  being  drawn  from  heaven.  These  virgins 
were  endowed  with  special  privileges.  They  had  the  highest  seats 
assigned  them  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  enjoyed  the  power  of 
pardoning  criminals  whom  they  might  meet  on  their  way  to  the 
temple.  They  had  the  fasces  carried  before  them,  and  were  subject 
to  no  authority  but  that  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  or  "  sovereign 
pontiff."  These  females  were  devoted  to  virginity  during  their  term 
of  oflice,  which  extended  over  thirty  years;  ten  of  which  were 
employed  in  learning  the  duties  of  the  office, — ten,  in  a  performance 
of  its  duties, — and  ten  more,  in  teaching  the  art  to  their  successors. 
1£,  during  this  term  of  thirty  years,  they  were  known  to  violate  their 
vow  of  chastity,  they  were  on  conviction  buried  alive. 

Every  city  and  town  had  a  principal  temple,  consecrated  to  the 
national  triad  of  deities.  Every  city  might  have  as  many  more 
gods,  temples,  and  gates,  as  the  inhabitants  might  choose ;  but  it 
was  obligatory,  wherever  the  laws  of  Tages  were  received,  to  have 
one  temple  consecrated  to  this  threefold  divinity,  and  three  sacred 
gates  to  the  city.  The  most  sacred  of  all  the  Etruscan  temples  was 
that  in  his  own  capital  of  Tarchunia.  This,  although  dedicated  to 
the  triad,  was  usundly  called ''  the  temple  of  Tina,"  he  being  the  first 
of  the  three.  Miiller  has  given  us  the  manner  of  selecting  the  site, 
and  appointing  the  limits  of  the  sacred  spot.  Tarchun,  having 
ehoaen  the  most  elevated  spot,  as  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  close 
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to  the  fortress  of  the  city, — that  the  one  might  bless,  and  the  other 
defend,  the  capital, — then  obtained  his  omen  that  this  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  will.  The  omen  was  most  probably  a  flash  of 
lightning,  which,  as  chief  augur  and  pontifex  maximus,  he  had  the 
power  of  procuring.  "  He  then  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice,  in 
the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  his  people,  these  solemn  words,  in 
the  name  of  Tina  of  the  Resena :  *  My  temple  and  my  sacred  land 
shall  extend  so  far  as  I  please  to  make  it  holy,  and  to  dedicate  it  by 
the  mouth  that  now  speaks.  That  holy  object '  (tree,  or  some  other 
limit  named)  *  which  I  name,  shall  bound  my  temple  to  the  east. 
That  holy  object  which  1  name,  shall  bound  my  temple  to  the  west. 
Between  them  1  limit  this  temple  with  the  drawing  of  lines,  having 
surveyed  it  with  the  sight  of  mine  eyes,  after  reflecting  thereapon, 
and  establishing  it  according  to  my  good  will  and  pleasure.'  The 
augur  then  drew  his  lituus  upon  the  ground,  and  was  silent. 

"  This  is  probably  what  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  call  *  the  prayer  of 
consecration ;'  and  it  took  place  whenever  the  augur  was  called  upon 
to  make  ground  holy.     The  Etruscan  lines,  both  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  air,  were  in  the  form  of  a  +,  and  were  named  cardo^  or  'merid- 
ian,' dectimanus,  or  'horizon.'     The  four  regions  marked  out  by 
these  lines  were  called  cardines;  and  hence  our  word  *  cardinal,' 
and  our  denomination  'cardinal  points.'    Each  region  was  again 
divided  into  four :  so  that  the  ground  occupied  by  the  building  con- 
tained sixteen  points,  each  giving  its  peculiar  augury;  of  which  the 
north- cast  was  the  most  fortunate;  and  when  the  augur  was  con- 
sulted or  ofl5ciated,  he  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  the  gods, 
who  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  north. 

*'  After  the  dedication  of  the  ground  was  completed,  the  founda- 
tions which  were  marked  out  for  the  temple  were  surrounded  with 
fillets  and  crowns,  and  then  the  soldiers  who  had  happy- sounding 
names  went  in,  and  threw  into  the  enclosed  space  branches  of  olive 
and  other  sacred  trees.  Then  came  the  Vestals,  and  the  children 
whoso  parents  were  alive;  and  they  bathed  the  place  in  fountain 
and  river  water.  Tarchun  then  sacrificed  a  bull,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig ; 
and.  laying  the  entrails  on  the  grass,  he  prayed  to  Tina,  Talna,  and 
M.  N.  V.  />7,  to  bless  the  place.  Then  he  touched  the  garlands  in 
which  the  sacred  corner-stone  was  bound,  and  raised  it  by  a  cord, 
while  all  the  people  shouted,  and  helped  him.  They  then  threw  in 
metals,  both  worked  and  raw,  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  were 
not  dedicated  to  other  gods,  or  rather  to  other  attributes ;  and  the 
ceremony  was  ended." — Mrs.  Grai/s  History  of  Etruria,  vol.  i, 
pp.  151^153. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  direct  more  particular  attention  to  the 
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Msred  persons  employed  in  connexion  with  this  system  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  first  and  principal  of  these  was  the  augur.  He  was,  in  &ct, 
in  a  religious  sense,  the  human  head  of  the  people, — ^the  visible 
representative  of  deity  on  earth.  It  was  his  high  vocation  to  declare 
with  absolute  and  despotic  power  the  divine  will.  It  was  blasphemy 
to  contradict  him, — rebellion  to  disobey  him.  The  augur  ascer- 
tained the  divine  will  by  means  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books,  and 
then  authoritatively  declared  and  expounded  it  to  the  people. 
Without  him  there  could  be  no  election  to  any  sacred  or  civil  olDSce ; 
no  king,  dictator,  pontifex.  Vestal,  fetial,  or  priest,  could  be  called 
into  office,  or  enter  on  its  duties,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  augur.  The  foundation  principle  of  all  Etruscan  civil  and  relig- 
ious policy  appears  to  be  best  expressed  in  the  Scriptural  maxim, 
"  There  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  Bom.  xiii,  1.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  character  of 
the  deity,  as  exhibited  by  the  augur,  was  of  a  highly  elevated  nature; 
but  he  was  especially  represented  as  having  a  fatherly  regard  for  all 
tbe  people,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  degree, — always  open  ^ 
their  prayers,  watching  over  their  interests,  punishing  their  crimes, 
rewarding  their  virtues,  rendering  it  equally  obligatory  upon  all  to 
walk  by  one  law,  to  observe  one  rule. 

The  person  of  the  augur  was  sacred,  and  his  office  endured  for 
life.  He  was  thus  raised  above  fear  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty; 
while  he  was  supported  at  the  public  expense,  that  he  mi^t  have  no 
temptation  of  yielding  to  bribery.  He  was  always  of  a  noble  &mily, 
QO  person  of  mean  condition  or  low  extraction  being  eligible  to  the 
(dice.  It  was  necessary,  not  only  that  the  augur  should  possess 
hi^  birth,  but  also  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
donsiderable  knowledge,  and  varied  acquirements:  for  no  general' 
Bonld  march  his  army  over  a  frontier,  or  across  a  river,  engage  in 
battle,  or  make  a  division  of  spoil,  without  the  augur's  permission. 
There  could  be  no  marriage  or  adoption  in  noble  &milies  withont^ 
ids  consent.  Ho  could  dissolve  any  assembly,  nullify  any  election, 
Ukd  exercise  a  veto  on  all  public  business,  by  a  declaration  that  such 
mw  the  divine  will.  The  power  of  the  augur  was,  indeed,  so  great, 
Suit  the  danger  to  the  state  was  only  obviated  by  multiplying  thy 
Dumber  of  them,  and  thus  interposing  the  power  of  one  as  a  check  oni 
die  action  of  his  colleague.  When  an  augur  died,  his  place  was  filled 
bj  the  remaining  augurs,  either  with  or  without  the  approval  of  the 
utility.  There  was  at  least  one  augur  in  every  city,  and  generally 
three  in  the  most  important  and  populous  places.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  the  great  deference  paid  by  all  classes  of  society  to  this  office, 
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and  the  length  of  time  the  institution  was  maintained  in  paramoiint 
influence  in  Italy,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  deep  religious  con- 
viction pervaded  the  people  that  the  augur  was,  in  truth,  the  authorized 
exponent  of  the  divine  mind. 

The  institutions  of  Tages  in  one  particular  greatly  resembled 
the  Hebrew  dispensation.  All  that  pertained  to  the  national  policy 
and  institutions, — indeed  the  whole  range  of  political  economy  and 
regal  power, — were  as  muoh  elements  of  divinely-appointed  and 
religiously-regulated  matters,  as  the  most  sacred  services  of  augury 
or  sacrifice. 

Tarchun  was  the  sovereign  of  the  Etruscan  nation.  But  afterward, 
when  large  cities  arose  as  the  capitals  of  the  dififer^t  provinces,  a 
king  was  appointed  to  each  of  them :  so  that,  while  a  common  bond 
of  nationality  was  recognised,  each  state  was  virtually  independent, 
and  each  king  absolute  ruler  in  his  own  dominions,  except  so  &r 
as  he  was  limited  by  the  national  statute-code  of  Tages. 

Tarchun,  with  each  sovereign  after  him,  was  also  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  or  "  chief-priest.''  The  priesthood  were  not  a  separate  caste, 
or,  indeed,  a  separated  body  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  In  {act, 
every  Lucumo,  or  noble  of  Etruria,  was  a  priest,  and  could  take 
auspices,  being  at  the  same  time  equally  eligible  to  conduct  a£E&irs 
of  state  or  to  command  an  army  in  war. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  the  institutions  of 
Tages,  as  brought  into  operation  by  Tarchun,  and  made  the  basis 
of  the  civil  and  religious  statute- code  of  Etruria,  exhibited  a  very 
remarkable  variety  of  that  great  spiritual  assumption  which  we  have 
already  found  to  pervade  all  the  eastern  nations.  Here,  as  well  as 
in  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  we  have  a  divindy-appointed  and 
absolute  sovereign, — one,  too,  who,  in  addition  to  regal  dignity,  not 
only  holds  in  his  own  person  the  national  high -priesthood,  but  is 
specially  consecrated  the  representative  of  Deit}'-  on  earth, — an 
authorized  revealer  and  expounder  of  the  will  of  God.  VV^e  hear 
nothing,  indeed,  of  the  grounds  on  which  these  claims  to  reverential 
regard  and  divine  knowledge  are  made  to  rest, — nothing  of  the 
promised  Son,  or  expected  incaniation  of  Deity ;  but,  in  every  other 
respect,  we  have,  in  the  combination  of  those  three  offices,  all  the 
powers  and  claims  so  proudly  put  forth  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
primitive  nations  of  the  east. 

Yet,  while  this  identity  is  clearly  seen,  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
it  is  brought  before  us  in  Etruria  in  a  manner  which  seemed  likely 
to  neutralize  the  pernicious  effects  of  these  claims,  at  least  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  For,  although  all  these  offices  centered  in 
Tarchun,  and  thus  gave  him  a  status  nearly  similar  to  that  of  an 
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Assyrian  or  Persian  potentate,  the  most  sacred  office  of  the  three, 
namely,  that  of  augur,  was  afterward  ^ven  to  another  individual, 
and  thus  separated  from  the  head  of  the  state.  The  division  of  the 
nation  into  small  states,  or  royal  dominions,  operated  in  the  same 
direction :  so  that,  while  we  perceive,  in  the  essential  elements  of 
this  Etruscan  faith,  a  great  similarity  to  the  profane  assumption 
of  the  east,  we  see  it  so  modified  by  future  arrangements  as  to  be 
prevented  from  working  out  that  intolerant  spiritual  despotism 
which  we  have  had  to  contemplate  in  those  countries. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  notice  one  other  class  of  the  sacred 
persons  of  Etruria, — the  fetiales.  These  were  always  Lucumones,  or 
nobles,  and  consequently  priests.  Their  special  function  was  to 
preside  over  and  direct  national  treaties,  and  to  seek  reparation  for 
national  injury  prior  to  the  declaration  of  any  war.  When  one 
tribe  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  or  any  foreign  state,  had  offended  or 
injured  any  Etrurian  government,  the  practice  was  to  send  to  the 
offending  party  a  deputation  of  fetiales,  who,  attired  in  a  state- dress, 
and  crowned  with  vervain,  applied  for  admission  to  the  senate. 
Here  they  stated  their  grievance,  and  asked  for  redress  within  a 
limited  time.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  if  their  representations  were 
not  attended  to,  they  took  Tina  and  the  other  gods  to  witness  that 
they  had  performed  their  duty,  and  it  was  for  their  country  to  decide 
upon  the  event.  On  their  return  home,  they  announced  to  their 
own  senate  that  war  was  now  lawful.  If  this  were  resolved  on,  the 
fetiales  returned  to  the  frontier  of  the  offending  country,  and  then, 
casting  a  spear  into  the  territory,  called  the  gods  to  witness  against 
the  want  of  justice  in  that  people,  and  their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
make  reparation. 

The  Etruscans  were  a  highly- civilized  and  well-educated  people. 
Their  arts  and  sciences  are  even  now  attested  by  imperishable  monu- 
ments in  every  part  of  western  Europe.  But,  more  than  this,  the 
Etruscans  were  a  religious  people.  They  possessed,  perhaps,  as 
pure  a  theology  as  any  Gentile  nation  of  that  period.  For,  although 
recognising  a  plurality  of  deities,  they  appear  to  have  still  retained 
their  knowledge  and  reverence  of  one  supreme  governing  God,  whose 
will  they  professed  to  seek,  and  by  whose  laws  they  sought  to  walk. 
To  what  extent  their  devotion  and  obedience  were  sincere  and 
effectual,  we  cannot  now  pretend  to  determine;  but  thus  much  is 
evident, — that  they  regarded  God  as  the  Father  and  Governor 
of  men.  They  recognised  his  watchful  care,  believed  in-  his  ever- 
perrading  providence,  and  continually  taught  the  necessity  of  doing 
everything,  public  and  private, — things  of  the  least  concern,  and  of 
the  greatest  magnitude, — in  direct  accordance  with  the  divine  will. 
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It  is  a  remarktUe  fiMt»  and  one  that  haa  ImIi  taa  vMhoMip* 
looked,  in  the  prondential  dispcptationa  of  Pad  towd  laanHriL*^ 
that,  prior  to  the  rise  of  Borne  to  fime  and  daiHhkB>  thia  paefie 
were  broafi^  to  Italy,  eataUiahed  in  power,  and  pifialUad  to  estaad 
the  infinenoe  of  th^  ciTilintion,  seieneet  and  leBgjbii  Omm^m^ 
that  peninsula.  From  the  Tiber,  the  aojithani  ikwliar  «f  Blndia 
Proper,  their  anthority  eztendied  to  Oiaalpuia  Gasol;  ind  tlNir  iali- 
ence,  potent  in  every  respect,  had  a  fiur  wider,  langa. 

It  was  not  by  accident  or  chance  that  the  band  of  aartial  qnili 
who  began  to  rear  np  the  fourth  great  aioiiirQliy,--wliieh  waia  to 
ejctend  its  rale  over  all  the  nations  of  the  wcrid,  atod  wriur  in  the 
l^orious  kingdom  of  God,— laid  the  fiMmdation-atona  of  their  poBli- 
cal  power  in  immediate  proximity  to  thia  eiviBBed  atod  ni^am 
people.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  infosBoa  of  Etnaeaa  eivSi- 
sation  and  relipon  formed  the  manners^  atod  mmMed  flia  ehaiaatflr, 
of  Rome.  This  being  the  &ct,  it  wonld  be  varydeniaUa  to  fbnaa 
correct  estimate  of  the  Etruscan  system  of  &idi:  bat  «a  have  net 
information  soffident  for  this  purpose.  It  is  eertaan  diat  tUa  pea* 
pie  retamed  among  them  a  large  portion  of  patriaiahal  trath';  tkil 
by  it  they  were  led  to  a  genmral  and  eflbctiTe  reeognitioii  of  Iks 
governmtot  and  providence  of  Odd,  and  the  Tital  impoitaBaa  of 
entire  snbjection  to  the  divine  wiU;  that  pvayHMiaa  a  wdi-aaeer- 
tained  and  frequently-practised  duty ;  and,  indeed,  that  they  aoknovl- 
edged  that  mon^s  whole  course  of  life  on  ear&  should  be  shaped 
a<M:ording  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  How  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  knowledge  of  sUch  doctrines,  and  the  existence  of  such  prac- 
tices, without  admitting  the  action  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
divine  truth,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  measure  of  divine  influence. 
It  is  true  that  the  theology  of  the  people  was  becoming  corrupt,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  inferior  deities  had  begun  to  be  introduced ;  but; 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  defec- 
tion had  become  either  so  extensive,  or  had  so  &tally  infringed  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  as  to  have  materially  aflected 
the  faith  of  the  people,  or  their  confidence  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  in  the  pictures  and  sculptures  of  the' 
early  Etruscan  tombs,  to  attest  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  people  in 
the  primitive  traditions,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul,  and  of  a  future  judgment.  No  eye  fioniliar  with 
Layard's  "Monuments  of  Nineveh"  can  look  over  tiie  elegant 
coloured  plates  of  Mrs.  Gray's  "Sepulchres  of  Etruria"  without 
perceiving  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  symbolical  tree  of  life. 
Between  every  pair  of  figures  in  the  painting  or  scolpture,  in  eveiy 
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variety  of  form,  in  the  firieze  and  other  ornamental  portions  of  the 
architecture,  the  tree,  its  fruit  and  foliage,  are  always  to  be  dis- 
cerned. 

Then,  as  to  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  numerous  most  sig- 
nificant pictures  convey  the  ideas  entertained  by  this  ancient  people. 
One  or  two  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  this.  In  the  Grotto 
del  Gardinale  there  is  a  remarkable  frieze,  representing  a  procession 
of  souls  to  judgment,  attended  by  good  and  evil  angels ;  the  former 
being  represented  white,  and  the  latter  black.  In  one  instance,  u 
singular  struggle  is  seen  between  a  good  and  an  evil  augel  for  the 
possession  of  a  person,  whose  character  was  of  such  doubtful  quality, 
that  while  the  evil  angel  endeavours  to  draw  off  the  car  on  which  the 
spirit  sits,  the  other  interposes  his  power;  and  the  group  is  seen 
standing  still  during  the  progress  of  the  contest.  In  the  Grotto  del 
Tifone  there  is  another  remarkable  painting,  exhibiting  a  procession 
of  souls.  This  is  led  by  a  good  angel  with  a  flambeau,  who  is  fol- 
bwed  by  several  spirits.  Then  comes  an  evil  angel,  whose  com- 
plexion is  black,  and  whose  features  are  an  ugly  distortion  of  a  negro 
countenance.  Other  souls  follow  this  figure ;  and  the  procession  is 
closed  by  another  black  evil  angel,  similar  to  the  former.  All  the 
angels,  good  and  bad,  have  living  serpents  about  their  heads,  or  in 
their  hands.  These  have  been  supposed  to  symbolize  eternity ;  but 
we  rather  incline  to  think  them  an  intelligible  and  living  exhibition 
of  that  form  under  which  the  great  tempter  introduced  death  and  all 
its  fearful  consequences  into  the  world. 

However  this  may  be,  the  angelic  contest  for  the  possession  of  a 
spirit,  and  the  joyous  appearance  of  the  souls  near  the  good  angel, 
and  the  agonized  aspect  of  those  in  proximity  to  the  bad  ones,  clearly 
evince  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Surrounded  with  a  civilized  population  imbued  with  these 
religious  views  and  doctrines,  Rome  was  founded,  and  rose  up  into 
power. 

We  will  proceed  to  notice  those  stages  in  the  progress  of  Roman 
history  which  had  a  special  influence  on  the  foundation  of  the  national 
fidth. 

If  we  may  rely  on  Plutarch,  it  seems  that  Numitor  brought  up 
Romolufl  and  Remus  at  an  Etruscan  college,  and  gave  them  all  the 
instruction  usually  imparted  to  princely  Lucumones.  They  would, 
therefore,  be  taught  everything  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
service  of  the  priesthood,  of  which  every  Lucumo  was  a  member. 
When  the  two  brothers,  with  their  band  of  followers,  went  forth  from 
Alba  to  found  a  new  settlement,  they  were  attended  by  augurs ;  and 
the  site  of  Rome  was  selected  by  the  divination  of  augury,  according 
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to  the  Etruscan  usage.  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  fiiet 
that  the  religious  guides  of  the  new  settlers  should  not  be  Alban 
augurs,  or  Latin  priests,  but  Etruscans.  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Bomuli, 
adds,  that  Romulus  sent  to  Etruriafor  special  assistsnoe,  and  had  the 
whole  city  and  its  arrangements  and  policy  directed  according  to  the 
religious  mysteries,  ceremonies,  and  written  laws,  of  that  people. 
So  exact,  indeed,  was  this  attention  to  sacred  guidance,  that  Borne 
from  the  first  was  called  "  the  Holy  City." 

After  the  singular  junction  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  as  had 
been  distinctly  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  the  Romans  were  bound  to 
adopt  the  Sabine  theology,  laws,  and  customs,  wherever  these  dif- 
fered from  those  previously  in  use :  and  as  the  religion  of  the  Sabines 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Etruria,  it  followed  that  in  future 
the  religion  of  Rome  must  be  entirely  Etruscan.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, twelve  altars  were  built,  on  which  sacrifices  were  ofiered 
to  the  following  deities, — Vidius,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Sethlans,  Sum- 
manus,  Vesta,  Terminus,  and  Yertumnus.  These  were  all  Etruscac 
gods.  To  these  were  added  Quirinus,  or  Mars, — a  deity  peculiar  to 
the  Sabine  people, — with  Ops,  Hora,  Sol,  Luna,  Diana,  and  Lucina, 
which  were  divinities  common  to  the  Sabines  and  the  Latins. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Rome  secured  all 
the  advantages  derivable  from  the  civilization,  learning,  and  religious 
doctrines  of  Etruria,  she  also  received,  at  the  very  outset  of  her 
national  career,  an  increased  tendency  to  polytheism,  by  the  incor- 
poration of  Sabine  and  Latin  gods  with  those  of  Etruria. 

Romulus  also  appointed  two  Vestals. — one  from  the  Roman,  and 
the  other  from  the  Sabine  nation, — who  were  installed  priestesses 
of  Vesta.  He  also  established  a  colleo;o  of  the  Salii,  or  dancing 
priests  of  Mars ;  and  he  dedicated  the  Campus  Martius  without  the 
walls  to  Mars,  who,  as  (Juirinus  Mavors,  or  Marte,  was  common  to 
the  three  nations.  Temples  were  also  built  to  the  Etruscan  Seth- 
lans and  Janus,  the  latter  of  whom  had  henceforth  two  heads,  to 
represent  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

The  prevalence  of  Etruscan  institutions  at  Rome  during  the  early 
part  of  its  history  may  be  inferred  from  another  important  fact. 
Neither  Plutarch  nor  any  other  author  of  credit  ascribes  one  single 
invention  to  Romulus :  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  his  time  there  were 
kings,  palaces,  colleges,  augurs,  priests,  temples,  shrines,  ceremonial 
services,  and,  in  short,  all  the  elements  of  a  state- religion  in  the  full 
«lcvelopment  of  a  broad  and  efficient  economy. 

^Juma,  the  Sabine,  succeeded  Romulus.  He  was  an  eminentlv 
pious  prince,  and  would  not  adorn  himself  with  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty, even  when  fully  elected  by  the  senate  and  people,  until  the 
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augurs  declared  his  appointment  to  this  supreme  office  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will.  He  instituted  a  body  of  priests, 
called  pontifices,  who  were  to  haye  special  charge  of  a  bridge  which 
he  caused  to  be  built  across  the  Tiber,  and  who  were  bound  to  keep 
a  feast  of  union  on  this  bridge.  Ituma  established  a  college  of 
fetiales,  twelve  in  number.  He  also  instituted  several  other  col- 
leges, and  appointed  flamens,  or  hereditary  priests^  of  particular 
gods :  such  as  the  flamen  of  Quirinus  and  Romulus,  the  flamen  of 
Jupiter,  the  flamen  of  Mars, — whose  wives  were  priestesses.  This 
sovereign  also  doubled  the  number  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  and  built  a 
circular  temple  to  the  goddess  Vesta,  where  the  fire  was  ever  kept 
burning.  JMumerous  other  additions  were  made  by  him  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  religion  of  Rome ;  and  all  these  were  done  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original  books  of  Tages,  that  is,  by  professed  revelation. 
Numa  alleged  that  he  was  divinely  taught  through  the  medium  of 
the  nymph  Egeria;  and,  to  render  the  laws  which  he  founded  on 
these  revelations  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  his  people,  he  had  them 
written,  and  caused  the  priests  of  Rome  to  get  them  by  heart.  It  is 
'  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which,  fairly  considered,  greatly  confirms  the 
view  which  has  been  taken  in  the  foregoing  pages, — that,  although 
Rome  was  a  martial  state,  and  acquired  her  supremacy  by  success- 
ful wars,  yet  the  most  prosperous  of  her  early  reigns,  and  those 
which  did  most  to  consolidate  the  national  power,  were  those  of  the 
most  peaceful  and  religious  of  her  kings :  and  of  these  the  rule  of 
Numa  is  a  remarkable  example. 

Some  readers  may  imagine  that  the  manner  in  which  we  speak 
of  this  subject  is  in  contradiction  to  the  doubts  which  are  expressed 
in  the  preceding  pages  with  respect  to  the  history  of  Rome  at  this 
period.  We  beg,  however,  to  observe,  that  we  think  those  doubts 
to  be  perfectly  warranted,  and  in  fact  imperatively  called  for,  by  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  history  of  this  period  rests. 
But  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  civilized  and  religious  condition  of 
Etruria  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  influence  of  this 
civilization  and  religion  on  the  condition  of  Rome,  and  the  religious 
institutions  brought  into  operation  during  the  early  period  of  Roman 
history,  are  much  more  clearly  authenticated  than  the  names  of 
kings,  or  the  marvellous  and  improbable  exploits  frequently  ascribed 
to  them.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  proved  that  no  such  prince  as 
Numa  ruled  in  Rome,  we  should  nevertheless  be  compelled  to 
believe  that,  about  the  time  ascribed  to  his  reign,  the  religion  of 
Rome,  which  had  been  previously  raised  on  an  Etruscan  basis,  was 
greatly  developed,  extended,  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
many  important  rites  and  institutions. 
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Plutarch  mentions  a  tradition  of  this  king, — ^that,  while  engaged 
in  a  religious  servioe,  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  was  at  Ae 
gates;  to  which  he  -simply  replied,  "I  am  sacrificing" — as  if  to 
intimate  that,  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  he  felt  per- 
fectly secure  of  divine  protection.  The  same  authority  states,  that 
at  this  period  there  were  no  images  of  any  deity  in  Borne ;  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  such  images  were  common  at  that 
time  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  But  this  is  altogether  imwarranted  by 
the  language  of  this  eminent  biographer.  His  words  are :  "  Numa 
forbade  the  Romans  to  represent  the  Deity  in  the  form  either  of 
man  or  beast.  Nor  was  there  among  them  formerly  any  image  or 
statue  of  the  Divine  Being.  During  the  first  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  they  built  temples,  indeed,  and  other  sacred  domes,  but  placed 
in  them  no  figure  of  any  kind ;  persuaded  that  it  is  impious  to  repre- 
sent things  divine  by  what  is  perishable,  and  that  we  can  have  con- 
ception of  God  but  by  the  understanding.  His  sacrifices,  too, 
resembled  the  Pythagorean  worship;  for  they  were  without  any 
effusion  of  blood,  consisting  chiefly  of  flour,  libations  of  wine,  and 
other  very  simple  and  unexpensive  things." — Plutarch,  in  Vita 
NumcB, 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  absence  of  image- worship  at  Borne 
arose  from  elevated  views  of  the  divine  nature;  that  the  several 
deities  worshipped  were  regarded  more  as  separate  attributes  than 
as  truly  divine  personalities;  and  that  there  is  every  probability 
that  these  views  extended  as  wide  as  the  influence  of  the  Etruscan 
faith.  The  degeneracy  of  image- worship  was  brought  into  Eome 
by  Lucius  Tarquin,  who  introduced  figures  in  human  fonn  as  objects 
of  adoration. 

The  remark  of  Plutarch,  as  to  there  being  no  bloody  sacrifices  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  ^uma,  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation: 
for  the  offerings  of  a  bull,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig  were  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  were  used  under  the  sway  of  all  her  Latin 
and  Sabine  kings.  It  was  probably  only  meant  to  intimate  that 
Nuraa  did  not  introduce  any  new  sacrifices  of  this  kind,  notwith- 
standing his  extensive  additions  to  the  ritual  code  in  other  respects. 

The  first  Tarquinian  dynasty  is  only  remarkable,  in  respect  of 
religion,  for  the  glimpse  which  it  affords  of  the  story  of  the  Sibylline 
Books.  The  account  of  the  circumstance  is  as  follows : — An  old  woman 
presented  herself  before  the  king,  and  offered  to  sell  him  nine  books  for 
three  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  Being  repulsed,  she  went  away,  burnt 
three,  and,  returning,  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  six  which 
remained.  Being  again  refiiscd,  she  burnt  three  more,  and  demanded 
the  same  sum  for  the  remaining  three,  threatening  to  destroy  those, 
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unless  the  money  was  paid.  Struck  with  her  manner,  the  king 
repented,  and  purchased  the  books;  after  which  the  prophetess 
vanished. 

The  reign  of  Servios  Tullios  exhibits  the  further  progress  of 
change  in  the  primitive  elements  of  the  national  fidth.  We  find 
that  at  this  period  the  simple  Etruscan  triad  had  sunk  into  obliyion, 
and  the  idea  was  only  retained  in  giving  the  designation  of  **  the 
triune  Jupiter"  to  the  great  god  whom  the  Tuscans  and  Albans 
united  to  worship,  both  at  Alba  and  Laurentum.  It  is  further 
observable,  that  in  the  space  of  a  little  more  than  a  century,  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Numa  to  that  of  Servius,  the  progress  of 
image-making  and  of  respect  for  images  was  such,  that  at  the  latter 
period  there  was  an  image  of  the  reigning  monarch,  made  of  wood 
and  richly  gilt,  standing  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Fortune  in  the  city 
of  Rome. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  further 
change  and  extension  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  That  state  having 
entered  on  a  career  of  conquest,  every  new  province  increased  the 
number  of  national  divinities,  and  added  to  the  common  stock  of 
mythologic  fable  and  religious  doctrines,  until  at  length,  when  the 
Roman  power  became  paramount  throughout  Egypt,  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  a  great  part  of  Asia,  the  religion  of  the  Romans  was,  in 
the  widest  sense,  the  religion  of  the  world.  In  treating  on  this 
subject,  we  must  of  course  limit  our  consideration  to  that  aggregate 
of  religious  elements  which  had  become  recognised  by  the  state,  in 
the  imperial  city,  as  the  national  religion.  Of  this  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  convey  some  idea.  But  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulty, 
— ^not  only  from  the  immensity  of  its  range,  and  from  the  fact  that 
Uie  Romans  themselves  never  reduced  their  religion  to  a  system, — 
but  also  because  the  information  actually  procurable  can  only  be 
collected  in  detached  fragments,  and  is  but  seldom  found  connected 
with  any  recognition  of  real  religious  principle  or  truth. 

In  proceeding  to  sketch  the  principal  elements  of  this  religion,  it 
will  be  necessary,  as  in  other  instances,  to  commence  with  its  the- 
dogy.  But  this  at  once  presents  to  our  consideration  a  range  of  poly- 
theism beyond  anything  witnessed  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 

The  Romans  divided  their  deities,  as  they  did  their  senators,  into 
several  sections  or  classes.  The  first  or  highest  rank  of  divinities 
were  called  dii  majoi-um  gentium.  These  were  the  great  celestial 
gods :  they  were  twelve  in  number.  Of  these,  1.  The  first  and  chief 
was  Jupiter;  2.  His  wife  and  sister,  Juno;  3.  Minerva  or  Pal- 
las; 4.  Vesta ;  6.  Ceres;  6.  Neptune;  7.  Venus;  8.  Vul- 
CAHUB;  9.  Mars;  10.  Mercurius;  11.  Apollo ;  12.  Diana. 
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These  are  generally  given  with  the  genealogy  according  to  &t 
Greek  system  of  mythology ;  bat  it  is  very  certain  that  this  hypoth- 
esis neither  explains  the  origin  of  these  deities,  nor  the  opinions 
of  the  Romans  on  that  subject.  Jupiter  is  set  down  as  the  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea»  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  and  educated  in 
Crete,  where  he  dethroned  his  father,  and  divided  his  kingdom  with 
his  brothers.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Roman 
Jupiter  had  his  origin  in  the  Tina  of  the  Etruscans,  sometimes  wor- 
shipped as  the  triune  Jupiter,  and  evidently  the  patriarchal  deity  of 
Etruria.  Juno,  according  to  the  faith  of  ancient  Rome,  was  merely 
a  female  impersonation  of  the  attributes  of  Jupiter.  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  from  whom  the  Romans  received  the  elements  of 
their  religious  system  had  any  deity  corresponding  to  Minerva  ; 
so  that  this  divinity  was  probably  imported  firom  Greece.  Vesta 
was  an  Etruscan  goddess,  patroness  of  the  sacred  fire.  Ceres  is 
identical  with  the  Greek  goddessVemeter.  Neptune  seems  to  be 
equally  an  importation  from  Greece ;  and  Venus  is  another  of  the 
same  class.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  licentious 
impersonation  in  the  Etrurian  Pantheon.  The  Roman  original 
VuLGANUS  was  Sethlans,  the  Etruscan  god  who  gave  protection 
against  fire  and  other  cognate  evils.  Mars,  the  martial  deity,  was 
worshipped  by  the  Etruscans  as  Janus,  and  by  the  Sabines  under 
the  name  Quirinus.  These  appear  to  have  been  united  by  the 
Romans,  and  adored  under  the  name  of  Mars,  to  whom  were  ascribed 
the  attributes  and  origin  of  the  Greek  Ares.  Mercurius  was  the 
Greek  Hermes.  Apollo  was  introduced  from  Greece.  Diana,  as 
a  goddesd,  was  common  to  the  Sabines  and  Latins ;  but,  after  the 
introduction  of  Greek  manners,  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was 
associated  with  the  mvtholodcal  account  of  the  Greek  Artemis,  as 
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a  female  impersonation  of  the  attributes  of  Apollo. 

These  twelve  constituted  the  principal  deities  of  Rome :  they  were 
in  fact  the  ;i;reat  gods  of  the  nation,  during  the  later  period  of  its 
history.  They  were  also  called  dii  consentcSy — an  epithet  which 
seems  to  cast  lio;ht  on  the  origin  of  Etruscan  polytheism.  The  term 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  conso,  that  is,  consnlo,  and 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  twelve  Etruscan  deities  who 
formed  the  council  of  the  supreme  god.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  notion  of  a  council  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  great  god  hav- 
ing obtained  currency,  the  supposed  members  of  this  body  were,  in 
process  of  time,  worshipped  as  divine,  and  termed  dii  consenles, — 
a  term  which  was  afterward  applied  to  the  twelve  superior  deities 
of  Rome.  The  first  ruling  power  ascribed  by  the  Etruscans  to  these 
deities,  was  the  government  of  the  world  and  of  time ;  a  fact  which 
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perhaps  accounts  for  the  attribates  ascribed  to  the  Roman  deities  in 
after-times. 

The  Roman  gods  of  the  second  section  were  termed  dii  selecti,  and 
were  eight  in  number: — 1.  Satubnus,  the  god  of  time;  2.  Janus, 
the  god  of  the  year,  who  presided  over  the  gates  of  heaven; 
3.  Rhea,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  who  was  also  called  Ops,  Cybele, 
Magna  Maier,  <fcc. ;  4.  Pluto,  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  sovereign  of 
the  infernal  regions ;  5.  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine ;  6.  Sol,  the 
Sun,  who  was  sometimes  regarded  as  identical  with  Apollo,  and  at 
others  as  of  totally  different  origin ;  7.  Luna,  a  female  imperson- 
ation of  the  moon,  the  daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  sister  of  Sol ; 
8.  Genius,  the  tutelary  god  supposed  to  preside  over  and  protect 
an  individual,  from  his  birth  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remark  further  on  this  section  of  Roman 
theology.  Saturn,  althoagh  generally  identified  with  the  family  of 
Olympus,  was  an  Etruscan  deity.  Janus,  who  is  here  set  over  the 
year  and  the  gates  of  heaven,  was  originally  the  Etruscan  god  of 
war;  and  hence,  although,  after  the  Romans  conformed  to  the  Greek 
mythology,  Janus  is  superseded  by  Mars  as  the  deity  of  war,  and 
retires  to  the  more  peaceful  presidency  of  rolling  time,  he  is  still,  in 
accordance  with  his  primitive  character,  so  far  recognised  as  con- 
cerned in  the  peaceful  or  warlike  condition  of  the  nation,  that  his 
temple  was  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  during  the  season  of  peace. 
Rhea  was  generally  described  as  a  pregnant  matron ;  but,  in  the 
later  portion  of  Roman  history,  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Cybele,  and  was  represented  by  the  figure  ot  a  cubical  block  of 
stone,  which  was  brought  with  great  pomp  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia 
to  Rome  during  the  second  Punic  war. 

Pluto  was  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  Proserpine,  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  he  carried  off,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily.  Associated  with  this  infernal  deity  were 
other  divinities  of  an  inferior  rank,  such  as  the  Fates  or  Destinies, — 
Clothe,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos;  the  Furies, — Alecto,  Tisiphone, 
and  M^gasra,  represented  with  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  in  their 
hair,  holding  in  their  hands  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment  the 
wicked;  Mors,  "Death,"  and  Somniis,  "Sleep;"  and  others  of  less 
note. 

Bacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  was  attended  by  Silenus, 
his  nurse  and  preceptor,  and  by  Bacchanals  and  Satyrs.  Priapus, 
the  god  of  gardens,  whose  worship  was  celebrated  by  emblems  of  the 
most  gross  indecency,  was  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  Sol, 
"  the  Sun,"  was  painted  in  a  juvenile  form,  attended  by  the  Hor(B, 
or  four  Seasons,— Fer,  "the  Spring;"  jEstas,  "the  Summer;" 
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Auctumnus,  "the  Autumn;"  and  Hiems,  "the  Winter."    Luna, 

"the  Moon,"  is  represented  as  the  sister  of  Sol. 

CrENius,  the  demon  or  protecting  god,  was  at  first  r^arded  as  a 
tutelary  spirit,  which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  and  to  direct  the 
actions  of  each  individual.  Some,  indeed,  held  that  there  were  two 
such, — one  good  and  the  other  bad, — attending  each  person  through- 
out his  whole  life ;  so  that  under  this  term  we  have  a  multitude  of 
spiritual  existences.  Although,  in  the  early  ages,  these  spirits  were 
regarded  only  as  subordinate  ministers  of  the  gods,  they  were  at 
length  elevated  to  be  the  objects  of  adoration,  had  altars  and  statues 
reared  to  them,  and  extensively  received  divine  honour. 

Of  the  same  kind  as  the  Grenii  were  the  Lares  and  Penates,  house- 
hold gods  who  presided  over  families.  These  have  frequently  been 
confounded,  as  if  they  were  identical ;  but  this  is  an  error.  The 
Lares  were  human  spirits,  who  were  at  first  treated  with  reverence, 
and  afterward  received  adoration,  either  from  members  of  their 
fiunily, — and,  as  such,  were  called  Lares  domestici, — or,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  people,  who  awarded  them  national  honour  for  their 
noble  and  patriotic  conduct :  these  latter  were  consequently  desig- 
nated Lares  publici  The  name  Lar  is  Etruscan,  and  signifies 
**  lord,"  "  king,"  or  "  hero."  The  Lares  were,  therefore,  the  honoured 
or  deified  spirits  of  men  who,  after  their  death,  were,  either  from 
fraternal  regard  or  patriotic  gratitude,  revered  or  worshipped. 

The  Penates,  however,  were  divine,  and  must  be  regarded  strictly 
as  household  gods..  Although  sometimes  spoken  of  as  sustaining 
the  same  character,  the  Lares  and  Penates  differed  in  this  important 
particular : — there  was  never  but  one  Lar  revered  in  one  family,— 
the  hero-deity  of  the  family ;  while  the  Penates  are  almost  always 
spoken  of  in  the  plural,  there  being  several  deities  revered  as  the 
guiding  and  protecting  gods  of  the  house. 

We  have  next  in  order  to  mention  the  third  section  of  Roman 
deities, — the  dii  minoi'um  gentium,  or  inferior  gods.  These  were 
of  various  kinds,  and  ranged  over  so  wide  an  expanse  of  imaginative 
creation,  that  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  can  have  individual 
notice. 

The  first  portion  of  these  were  the  dii  indigetcs,  or  heroes  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  deities. 

Hercules  may  bo  named  as  one  of  the  first  of  this  class.  His 
name,  character,  and  labours  are  well  known,  and  require  no  par- 
ticular elucidation.  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda ; 
iEncas,  sometimes  called  Jupiter  Indiges;  and  Romulus  Quirinus, 
with  a  host  besides,  belong  to  this  class.  Indeed,  during  the  later 
ages  of  Roman  history,  it  was  regarded  as  a  usual  and  necessary 
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oompliment  to  an  emperor,  to  declare  him  a  god  immediately  on  his 
death. 

Another  section  of  the  dii  iruligetes  were  termed  Semones,  proba- 
bly from  Semi-homines,  Among  these  were  Pan,  the  god  of  shep- 
herds, and  inventor  of  the  flute,  represented  with  horns  and  goat's 
feet;  Faunus  and  Sylvanns;  Yertumnus,  an  old  Etruscan  deity, 
who  presided  over  the  change  of  seasons  and  merchandise ;  Pomona, 
the  wife  of  Yertumnus,  the  goddess  of  gardens  and  fruits ;  Flora, 
goddess  of  flowers ;  Terminus,  an  Etruscan  deity,  the  god  of  boun- 
daries, whose  temple  was  always  open  at  the  top ;  Pales,  a  deity 
who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds ;  Hymen,  the  god  of  msurriage ; 
and  Lavema,  the  patroness  of  thieves.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  and 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  these  imaginative  creations.  Respite 
from  busines3  was  adored  as  a  deity ;  bad  smells, — common  sewers, 
— were  each  represented  in  this  section  of  divinities.  Here,  also, 
the  Nymphs,  who  presided  over  every  part  of  the  earth,  are  found. 
Every  river  had  its  presiding  deity,  and  the  head  or  source  of  each 
was  particularly  sacred.  Mountains  and  woods  were  equally 
&voured. 

The  judges  of  hell  also  belong  to  the  Semones.  The  Romans 
worshipped  in  the  same  category  all  the  virtues  and  affections  of  the 
mind, — Piety,  Faith,  Hope,  Fortune,  Fame;  and  even  bodily  dis- 
eases, such  as  Fever,  &c.,  were  adored  as  divine.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  widely  spread  polytheism  than  this ; 
which  reached  to  such  an  extent  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
population  of  the  imperial  capital  in  the  season  of  its  glory,  it  was 
said  that  the  gods  were  in  Rome  more  numerous  than  men. 

We  proceed  to  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  several  orders  of 
sacred  persons,  or  ministers  of  religion,  who  were  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  services  of  this  religion. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  that  in  Rome 
there  was  no  holy  caste.  Ho  man,  however  elevated  the  religious 
office  or  appointment  which  he  held,  was  thereby  precluded  from 
pursuing  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  The  chief  of  the  augurs, 
or  ^e  first  priest  of  the  nation,  might  at  the  same  time  be  a  soldier, 
an  advocate  in  courts  of  law,  or  fill  any  other  public  or  private  office. 
It  should  be  further  noticed  that  the  priesthood  of  Rome  was  of  two 
kinds, — the  first  being  common  to  all  deities,  and  tiie  other  being 
limited  to  the  service  of  some  particular  divinity.  The  superior 
priests  of  Rome  were  called  pontijices ;  those  of  a  more  ordinary 
diaracter,  sacerdotes. 

The  origin  of  the  word  pontifex  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  moat 
probable  solution  is  that  it  is  formed  from  pons  and  facere,  (in  the 
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signification  of  the  Greek  pe^eiv,  **to  perform  a  sacrifice,")  and  that 
it  consequently  signifies  **  the  priests  who  performed  sacrifices  upon 
the  bridge."  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  this  alludes  was  that  of  . 
thirty  men,  or  in  later  ages  images  of  men,  which  were  cast  from  the 
sacred  or  Sublician  bridge,  just  after  the  vernal  equinox,  on  the  Ides 
of  May.  (Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  lib.  i,  ci^.  88.) 

These  sacred  officers  were  the  most  illustrious  among  the  great 
colleges  of  the  priests.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that^e  institution 
had  an  Etruscan  origin.  The  first  time  we  hear  of  it  in  Roman 
history  is  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  who,  having  built  the  Pons  Sub- 
licius  across  the  Tiber,  appointed  pontifices  to  take  chai^  of  it,  and 
to  offer  annual  sacrifices  there.  At  first  there  were  four  pontifices, 
Numa  being  the  first,  ov  pontifex  maximus,  and  Marcius,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Sabines,  being  one  of  the  other  four.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  institution  of  this  order,  when  one  of  the  pontiff 
died,  (for  the  office  was  always  conferred  for  life,)  the  remaining 
pontifices  filled  up  the  vacancy.  In  300  B.  C,  the  Ogulnian  law 
raised  the  number  of  pontifices  to  eight  besides  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  four  of  whom  were  plebeians.  This  number  was  continued 
until  the  dictator  Sylla  raised  the  number  to  fift;een,  and  Julius 
Caesar  afterward  to  sixteen.  In  both  ihese  changes  the  pontifex 
maximus  is  included  in  the  number. 

The  vocation  of  the  pontifices  is  explicitly  stated  by  Dionysius 
and  Livy.  It  was  their  duty  to  act  as  judges  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  religion,  whether  private  men,  magistrates,  or  ministers  of  the 
gods  were  concerned.  The  first  pontifices  received  a  code  of  written 
laws  from  Muma.  What  was  not  thus  exacted  for  every  religious 
ceremonial,  the  pontifices  had  to  supply.  They  had  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  all  persons  to  whom  the  performance  of  any  sacrifice 
or  relitfious  service  was  intrusted.  The  priesthood,  of  every  order 
or  kind,  were  subject  to  their  authority.  Besides  which,  they  were 
the  teachers  of  reJigious  law,  and  the  interpreters  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  ceremonial  service  of  the  gods.  They  had  also  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  disobedience  of  religious  rule,  and  inflict  such 
punishment  as  they  mi^ht  think  fit.  They  were  accordingly  called 
'teachers,"  "ministers,"  "guardians,"  and  "interpreters,  of  holy 
things." — Dionysius  Ilalicarnusseus,  lib.  ii,  cap.  73 ;  Liuij,  lib.  i, 
cap.  20.  In  the  execution  of  this  important  range  of  duties,  the 
pontiffs  were  entirely  independent,  and  were  not  responsible  either 
to  the  senate  or  to  the  people. 

The  original  sacred  laws  of  Numa,  having  received  considerable 
additions,  were  in  process  of  time  published, — at  least,  such  parts 
of  them  as  related  to  ritual  law.     At  first,  the  pontifex  maximus, 
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although,  like  the  other  members  of  the  college,  he  might  hold  any 
civil  or  military  employment,  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy :  but 
P.  Licinius  Grassus  violated  this  usage ;  and  his  example  was  fre- 
quently folIoT^ed  with  impunity,  as  by  Julius  CsBsar  when  he  went 
to  his  province  of  Gaul. 

The  great  body  of  the  Qoman  priesthood  may  be  considered  under 
two  distinct  heads, — the  first  including,  besides  the  pontifices,  the 
augurs  and  the  fettales ;  the  second,  the  flamines.  The  augurs 
were  in  Etruria  called  auspices,  or  fuiruspices.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  an  Etruscan  institution,  and  in  Rome  was  coeval  with  the 
first  reign.  Romulus  appointed  three  augurs;  Servius  Tullius 
added  one  more;  the  tribunes  increased  the  number  to  nine,  and 
Sylla  to  fifteen.  The  practice  continued  long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  was  with  difficulty  sej  aside  by  the  influence  of 
the  gospel. 

The  duty  of  the  augurs  was  to  ascertain  and  make  known  the 
will  of  the  gods,  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  state,  or  the  direction 
of  national  affairs.  The  several  augurs  formed  together  a  separate 
sacred  college,  under  the  presidence  of  the  chief  augur,  who  was 
called  magister  collegii.  The  augur  usually  made  his  observations 
at  midnight,  or  during  twilight.  Taking  his  station  on  an  elevated 
place,  he  offered  up  sacrifice  and  prayer,  and  then  sat  down  with  his 
head  covered,  and  his  face  turned  toward  the  east.  Then  he  fixed 
his  mind  on  the  space,  before  he  decided  on  the  limits  within  which 
he  would  look  for  the  expected  signification  of  the  divine  will.  This 
was  gathered,  according  to  their  belief  and  practice,  from  five  several 
sources: — 1.  Thunder,  lightning,  meteors,  comets,  &c. ;  2.  The  chirp- 
ing or  flying  of  birds ;  8.  The  manner  in  which  the  sacred  chickens 
took  or  refused  their  food ;  4.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  certain 
animals;  5.  Sundry  other  particulars,  termed  dira.  They  were 
directed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  a  threefold  body  of 
law  and  instruction :  1.  The  formularies  and  traditions  of  the  col- 
lege, which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the  Nones  of  every  month ; 
2.  The  Augurales  Libri,  which  were  regarded  as  divinely-authorized 
directions  for  this  sacred  service ;  3.  The  Commentarii  Augurum, 
such  as  those  of  Messala  and  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher.  These 
were  studied  as  the  best  directions  which  the  researches  of  wise  men 
ooold  afford  for  the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties. 

The  power  of  the  augurs  with  regard  to  these  supposed  manifesta- 
tions of  the  divine  will  went  far  beyond  that  of  the  highest  civil 
Biagistrates.  The  first  had  the  power  to  interdict  any  public  pro- 
cedure by  declaring  the  auspices  to  be  unfovourable ;  the  latter  could 
only  do  so  by  giving  previous  notice  of  their  intention.    The  influ- 
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ence  of  the  augurs  was  greatest  in  the  early  ages  of  Boman  history. 
In  later  times,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  frequently  interfered  with 
their  authority ;  and  in  many  oiiher  respects  the  augurs  were  coerced 
by  the  civil  power. 

The  fetialcs  composed  another  sacred  collie,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  an  Etruscan  basis,  and  acted  ag  protectors  of  the  pubUc 
faith.  In  Rome,  as  before  in  £truria,  this  section  of  the  priesthood 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  a  kind  of  religious  n^tia- 
tion  prior  to  any  declaration  of  war.  This  was  done  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  previously  described  as  obtaining  among  the 
Tuscans.  The  presence  of  thefetiales  was  so  indispensable  in  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  that,  on  the  termination  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  fetiales  were  sent  over  to  Africa^  who  carried 
with  them  their  own  verbena^  and  their  own  flint-stones,  for  smiting 
the  victim  to  be  sacrificed. 

These  several  kinds  of  priests  were  not  devoted  to  any  particular 
deity,  but  were  common  to  all  the  gods,  and  consequently  stood  con- 
nected with  the  whole  range  of  the  national  faith,  and  identified  with 
all  its  wide  scope  of  worship  and  ceremonial  service. 

On  the  contrary,  the  flamens  were  priests  individually  devoted  to 
the  service  of  some  particular  divinity.  The  name  was  given  them 
from  a  cap,  or  fillet,  which  they  wore  on  their  head.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  following : — 

1.  Flamen  Dialis,  *'  priest  of  Jupiter."  This  order  was  first 
appointed  by  Numa;  but  the  priests  were  afterward  elected  to 
office  by  the  people ;  after  which  they  were  solemnly  inaugurated, 
and  admitted  to  the  performance  of  sacred  functions,  by  the  pontifex 
vioximus.  The  flamen  of  Jupiter  held  an  office  of  great  dignity,  but 
one  associated  with  many  inconvenient  restrictions.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  nor  to  stay  one  night  without  the 
city,  nor  to  take  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring.  He  was  forbidden  to 
touch,  or  to  name,  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh ;  with 
many  other  restrictions  of  an  equally  incomprehensible  kind.  The 
regulations  respecting  the  jlaminica,  or  flamen's  wife,  were  no  less 
stringent.  He  was  required  to  wed  a  virgin  according  to  the  most 
sacred  rites  of  religion ;  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second 
time:  consequently,  as  the  assistance  of  the  ^ami'n/ca  was  essential 
to  the  proper  performance  of  some  parts  of  the  flamen's  religious 
duties,  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office. 

•2.  Flaiiunes  Salii  were  priests  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
dovoted  to  the  service  and  worship  of  Mars.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  were  instituted  by  Numa.  They  received  this  name 
1  ccau^e  thc'j  were  accustomed,  in  some  of  the  sacred  services,  to  go 
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through  the  streets  of  the  city  dancing,  dressed  in  an  embroidered 
timic,  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  having  on  their  head  a  cap  rising  to 
a  considerable  height  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  sword,  spear,  and 
one  of  the  ancilia,  or  shields  of  Mars.  They  used  to  go  to  the 
capitol,  through  the  forum  and  other  public  piurts  of  the  city,  sing- 
ing sacred  songs  as  they  went.  The  most  solemn  procession  of  the 
Sidii  was  on  the  first  of  March,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when 
the  sacred  shield  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign 
of  ]N«ma.  No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Salii, 
unless  he  were  a  native  of  the  place,  free-bom,  and  one  whose  father 
and  mother  were  alive.  After  the  close  of  their  solemn  procession, 
the  Salii  had  a  splendid  entertainment  prepared  for  them.  Tullus 
Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  these  priests. 

3  Flamines  Luperci  were  the  priests  of  Pan,  and  so  called  because 
they  were  supposed  to  protect  the  sheep  from  wolves.  Hence  the 
place  where  tbis'dei  ty  was  worshipped  was  called  Lupercal,  and  his  fes- 
tival Lupercalia,  celebrated  in  February ;  at  which  time  the  Luperci 
ran  up  and  down  the  city  with  only  a  goat-skin  about  their  waists, 
and  thongs  of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  those 
whom  they  met,  especially  married  women,  who  were  supposed  there- 
by to  be  rendered  prolific.  There  were  three  companies  of  Luperci^ 
two  of  them  of  very  ancient  origin,  named  Fabiani  and  Quintiliana ; 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  the  third  was  added  in  honour  of  Julius 
Caesar.  The  first  chief- priest  of  this  section  was  Marc  Antony; 
and  it  was  while  acting  in  that  capacity  at  the  Lupercalia,  that  he 
went  almost  naked  into  the  Forum  Julii,  and,  having  delivered  an 
address  to  the  people,  tendered  to  Caesar  a  golden  crown.  The 
Luperci  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  orders  of  priests,  it  being  said 
that  they  were  instituted  by  £vatider. 

The  flamens  of  these  three  orders  were  also  selected  firom  Patricians. 
At  first  they  were  appointed  by  Numa;  but  afterward  they  were 
elected  by  the  people.    It  is  supposed  that  the  pontifex  maximus, 
when  there  was  a  vacancy,  selected  three  persons,  of  whom  the  people- 
chose  one. 

4.  The  fourth  order  of  flamens  were  called  Politii  and  Pinarii, 
and  were  priests  of  Hercules.  These  are  also  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Evander.  They  jointly  conduct^  the  worship  of 
Hercules  for  a  long  time,  until  the  Pinarii,  by  either  the  advice  or 
the  authority  of  Appius  Claudius,  delegated  their  ministry  to  public 
slaves,  soon  after  which  the  whole  race  became  extinct. 

6.  Flamines  Galli  were  the  priests  of  Cybele,  Mother  of  the 
Gk)d8.  They  were  so  called  because  they  were  all  mutilated. 
They  used  to  carry  the  image  of  Cybele  through  the  streets  of  the 
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aty,  imitating  the  actions  and  gestures  of  madmen,  rulliii];  thrir 
heads  and  bunting  their  breasts  to  the  music  of  tbe  flute,  and  makbg 
a  gi'cat  noise  with  drums  and  cyiDbals.  Sometimes  they  vroiUd  gash 
their  flesh,  and  utt«r  dreadful  predictions.  The  rites  of  Cybek 
were  characterized  by  gross  indecency. 

The  last  sacred  class  which  it  nill  be  necessary  to  mention,  u 
dcToted  to  the  worship  and  aervice  of  a  particular  deity,  is  the 
Vestal  virgins.  Their  original  appointment  and  vocation  have  been 
already  noticed :  they  were  priestessea  of  Vesta.  At  first  they  wert 
nominated  by  the  king ;  but,  after  the  subversion  of  royalty,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  vacancy,  the  pontifex  maximus  selected  twenty  girls, 
between  the  age  of  six  and  sixteen ;  and  from  these  one  was  chosen 
by  lot  to  the  vacant  office  of  Vestal. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Vestals  to  keep  ^e  sacred  fire  always 
burning,  matching  it  alternately  day  and  night.  Whoever  allowed  it 
to  go  out  was  scourged ;  and  the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  was 
eeteemcd  a  great  public  calamity,  and  could  only  be  expiated  bj 
extraordinary  sacrifices.  The  fire,  after  being  extinguished,  was  lit 
from  the  sun's  rays,  as  it  always  was  on  the  first  of  March  in  each 
year.  The  senior  or  principal  of  the  virgins  was  called  Vestalis 
maa-ima;  and  to  her  care  it  is  supposed  the  Palladium  was  con- 
fided. The  sacred  rites  of  the  goddess  were  wholly  performed  by  ttw 
Vcstfils:  ami  their  prayers  and  invm-iitions  were  always  regarded 
aa  having  efficient  influence  with  the  gods. 

When  a  Vestal  violated  her  vow  of  chastity,  ahe  was  tiied  by  the 
pontifices,  and,  being  convicted,  was  buried  alive  with  due  fuitcnl 
solemnities.     Her  paramour,  if  discovered,  was  scourged  to  death. 

These  were  the  ministers  of  the  nadonal  faith  who  held  a  leading 
position  in  the  metropolis,  and  were  conseqneutly  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing an  important  religions  character.  Bnt^  necessary  as  it  is  to 
understand  their  office  and  duty,  it  is  even  more  important  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  means  adopted  to  pervade  the  public  tnind 
throughout  the  land  with  religious  sentiments,  and  to  direct  thetn 
in  their  worship.  In  this  respect  the  religion  of  Rome,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  presents  an  aspect  of  peculiar  importance. 
Here,  aa  in  many  other  instances,  Romulus,  adopting  an  f^ruBcsii 
institution, — by  Which,  under  the  laws  of  Tagea,  the  people  and  its- 
ritory  of  Etruria  were  regularly  divided  into  tribes  and  atria, — first 
parted  hia  citizens  into  three  tribes,  and  then  each  tribe  into  ten 
curia, — thus  separating  the  people  into  thirty  sections.  Having 
done  this,  we  are  told  that  "  he  divided  the  land  into  thirty  equal 
portions,  and  gave  one  of  them  to  each  curia,  having  first  set  apart  . 
H  much  of  it  AS  was  sufficient  for  the  sacrifices  and  temples,  aod 
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a}so  reserved  some  part  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  public.'' — 
Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  lib.  ii,  cap.  7. 

This  series  of  divisions  of  both  the  Isind  and  the  people  was  not 
made  merely  for  civil  or  political  purposes,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  efficient  religious  institutions.  Indeed,  Romu- 
lus is  celebrated  as  being  without  an  equal  in  his  care  for  the  religion 
of  his  people.  ''  No  man  can  name/'  says  the  author  of  the  "  Roman 
Antiquities,"  **  any  newly-built  city  in  which  so  many  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  gods  were  ordained  from  the  beginning :  for,  without 
mentioning  those  who  were  invested  with  family  priesthoods,  three- 
score were  appointed  in  his  reign  to  perform  divine  service,  both  in 
the  tribes  and  the  curicB.  Whereas  others  generally  make  choice 
of  such  as  are  to  preside  over  religious  matters  in  a  mean  and  in- 
considerate manner;  some  thinking  fit  to  make  public  sale  of  this 
honour,  others  disposing  of  it  by  lot;  he  would  not  suffer  the  priest- 
hood to  be  either  venal  or  distributed  by  lot ;  but  made  a  law,  that 
each  curia  should  choose  two  persons,  both  above  fifty  years  of  age, 
of  distinguished  birth  and  virtue,  competent  fortune,  and  without  any 
bodily  defect.  These  were  not  to  enjoy  their  honours  during  any 
limited  time;  but  for  life,  freed  from  military  employments  by  their 
-age,  and  from  the  cares  of  civil  government  by  this  law." — Dio- 
nysius  Halicarnasseus^  lib.  ii,  cap.  21. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  statement. 
We  have  here,  at  the  very  outset  of  Roman  history,  a  geographical 
division  of  that  country,  and  two  ministers  of  religion  placed  in 
special  charge  of  the  religious  interests  of  the  people  of  each  dis- 
trict. It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  this  usage  was  adopted  from 
Etruria;  but  whencesoever  it  was  derived,  is  it  not  the  first  time  we 
ever  meet  with  a  territorial  appointment  of  ministers  of  religion? 
Here  we  have  unquestionably  the  origin  of  parishes  and  of  a  paro- 
chial clergy.  Nowhere  else,  either  among  the  Hebrews  or  the  Gen- 
:  tiles,  do  we  find  anything  approaching  to  this  geographical  division 
of  the  people  into  religious  cures. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  priests,  or,  in  {act,  those  of  any 
other  order,  received  any  regular  stipend  for  the  performance  of  their 
religious  functions.  It  rather  seems  that  the  honour  and  the  status 
'  thus  obtained,  were  regarded  as  a  sufficient  remuneration.  Romulus 
is  said  to  have  set  apart  sufficient  land  to  provide  for  the  sacrifices 
and  sacred  rites  which  were  enjoined;  and  Livy  also  states  that 
Numa,  who  appointed  the  greatest  number  of  priests  and  sacrifices, 
provided  a  fund  for  defraying  these  expenses.  Bat  this  outlay, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  who  had  a  regular  salary, 
nqst  not  be  taken  to  include  anything  more  than  the  repairs  of  the 
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temples,  and  the  cost  of  sacrificial  animals.  In  later  times,  indeed, 
the  priests  claimed  exemption  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the 
pontifices  and  augnrs  for  a  while  enjoyed  this  privilege;  bat  at 
length  they  were  compelled  to  for^o  it.  Augustas  increased  both 
the  honour  and  the  emoluments  of  the  priests.  It  seems  to  be 
ascertained  that  everything  necessary  to  the  respectable  maintenance 
of  religious  institutions  was  provided,  but  that  the  private  fortune  of 
the  men  elected  to  the  priesthood  rendered  their  having  a  salary 
unnecessary.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wages  of  the  ser- 
vants and  assistants  who  waited  on  the  temple,  and  the  cost  of  sac- 
rifices,  were  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds. 

We  have  next  to  direct  attention  to  the  sacred  places  and  rites  of 
the  Roman  religion. 

Even  in  the  early  portions  of  Roman  history,  we  frequently  hear 
of  the  worship  of  numerous  deities ;  while,  in  much  later  times,  we 
are  informed  of  temples  being  erected  to  these  same  gods ;  and  tiie 
information  is  given  in  a  manner  which  leads  to  the  impression  that 
no  temple  had  previously  been  erected  to  these  divinities.  The 
solution  of  this  apparent  difficulty  is  probably  found  in  the  fact  that, 
adopting  nearly  the  terms  of  Greece  with  her  religious  ideas,  the 
Romans  called  any  place  set  apart  for  the  sacred  service  of  religion 
a  "  temple,"  even  although  it  contained  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
closed space  and  a  simple  altar.  This,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been 
the  primitive  idea.  For  "  temple,"  Latin,  tewplum,  comes  from  the 
Greek  rtfievog,  from  rtfivo)^  "to  cut  off;"  templum,  according  to 
Servius,  being  any  place  which  was  circumscribed  and  separated  by 
the  augurs  from  the  rest  of  the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula. 
So  that,  in  the  sense  of  the  early  Romans,  a  temple  was  not  an 
ecclesiastical  building,  but  a  consecrated  place,  whether  containing 
a  building  or  not.  The  act  of  consecration  by  the  augurs  was,  in 
fact,  the  great  essential  necessary  to  constitute  a  place  sacred.  The 
Roman  temples  in  later  times  were  built  in  the  Greek  style ;  the 
entrance  being,  if  possible,  toward  the  west,  while  the  statue  of  the 
deity  was  always  placed  in  the  interior  opposite  the  entrance.  It 
was  also  regarded  as  an  important  point,  when  practicable,  to  have 
the  entrance  to  the  temple  by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road ;  so  that 
passers-by,  without  being  diverted  from  their  course,  could  offer  their 
salutations  to  the  god. 

The  worship  of  the  Romans  consisted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows, 
and  sacrifices. 

Prayer  was  essential  to  every  act  of  worship ;  and  the  order  of 
words  employed  in  the  supplications  to  deity  was  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance.    These  forms  of  prayer  varied,  of  course,  with 
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the  nature  of  the  sacrifice.  The  great  importance  attached  to  pre- 
cision in  the  forms  of  speech  used  in  prayer,  is  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  notion,  that  some  special  virtue  pervaded  certain 
collocations  of  language ;  and  hence  sprung  belief  in  the  e£Scacy  of 
charms  and  incantations.  Those  who  prayed  stood  usually  with 
their  heads  covered,  looking  toward  the  east.  A  priest  pronounced 
the  words  before  thorn :  they  often  touched  the  altars,  or  the  knees 
of  the  images  of  the  gods,  turning  themselves  round  in  a  circle 
toward  the  right,  sometimes  putting  their  right  hand  to  their  mouth, 
and  not  unfrequently  prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground. 

Vows  were  presented  to  the  gods  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  the 
same  solemnity.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  desired  good,  they 
vowed  temples,  games,  sacrifices,  gifts,  a  certain  part  of  the  plunder 
of  a  city,  and  also  what  was  called  ver  sacrum,  that  is,  all  the  cattle 
which  were  produced  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  April. 
Among  the  Samnites,  men  were  included  in  the  things  vowed. 
Sometimes  they  used  to  write  their  vows  on  paper  or  waxen  tablets, 
to  seal  them  up,  and  fasten  them  with  wax  to  the  images  of  the 
gods ;  that  being  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  mercy. 

Thanksgivings  used  always  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods  for  benefits 
received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  events.  It  was  believed  that  the 
gods,  after  remarkable  success,  used  to  send  on  men,  through  the 
agency  of  Nemesis,  a  reverse  of  fortune ;  to  avoid  which,  it  is  said, 
Augustus,  influenced  by  a  dream,  was  in  the  habit  of  begging  alms 
of  the  people  once  a  year,  in  the  hope  that  this  feigned  humiliation 
and  adversity  would  satisfy  the  resentment  of  the  malign  goddess, 
and  ward  off  real  distress. 

There  was  one  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Romans  testified 
their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  any  signal  deliverance  or  special  vic- 
tory. When  the  senate  decreed  a  lectisternium,  as  this  service  was 
called,  tables  were  provided,  which  were  covered  with  the  choicest 
viands,  as  prepared  for  a  sumptuous  feast.  Around  these  tables  the 
images  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  removed  firom  their  pedestals,  and 
reclining  on  couches,  were  placed,  as  if  enjoying  a  repast.  The 
splendid  triumph  of  Cicero  over  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was 
honoured  with  a  public  thanksgiving  of  this  kind, — the  only  instance, 
as  that  great  orator  used  to  boast,  of  its  having  been  conferred  on  a 
person  without  his  having  laid  aside  his  robe  of  peace. 

The  most  important  part  of  worship  consisted  in  sacrifice ;  and 
it  was  always  necessary  that  those  who  offered  it  should  be  chaste 
and  pure ;  that  they  should  previously  bathe,  be  dressed  in  white 
robes,  and  be  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  that  tree  which  was  thought 
most  acceptable  to  the  god  whom  they  worshipped.    It  was  essential 
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iliat  the  animal  should  be  without  spot  and  blemish,  one  never 
yoked,  but  chosen  from  among  a  flock  or  herd  approved  by  the 
priests,  and  marked  with  chalk.  It  was  then  adorned  with  fillets, 
ribbons,  crowns,  and  gilded  horns. 

When  these  necessary  preparations  had  been  made,  the  victim 
was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  assistants  of  the  priests,  called  the  popa, 
with  their  clothes  tucked  up,  and  naked  to  the  waist.  The  animal 
was  conducted  by  a  rope,  which  was  not  to  be  drawn  tight,  since  it 
was  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  for  it  to  appear  to  come  willingly, 
and  not  by  force,  which  was  always  regarded  as  a  bad  omen.  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  allowed  to  stand  loose  before  the  altar;  and 
if  it  ran  away,  it  was  regarded  as  a  most  calamitous  circumstance. 

These  preparations  having  been  made,  and  silence  commanded, 
bran  and  meal,  mixed  with  salt,  were  sprinkled  on  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and  frankincense  and  wine  were  poured  between  it«  horns, — 
the  priest  first  tasting  the  wine  himself,  and  giving  it  to  those  near- 
est him  to  taste  it  also.  This  was  called  the  "libation."  The 
priest  then  plucked  a  few  hairs  from  between  the  horns  of  the  victim, 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  This  being  done,  the  animal  was 
struck  with  an  axe  or  mall,  by  the  order  of  the  priest ;  the  assist- 
ant asking,  Agone  ?  "  Shall  I  do  it  ?"  to  which  the  priest  replied. 
Hoc  age,  "  So  do."  The  victim  was  then  stabbed  with  knives ;  and 
the  blood,  being  caught  in  goblets,  was  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was 
then  flayed ;  and  the  carcass  sometimes  was  wholly  consumed  with 
fire  :  the  sacrifice  was  then  called  holocaifstuin.  Usually,  however, 
only  a  part  was  burnt,  and  the  remainder  divided  between  the  priest 
and  the  person  providing  the  animal.  Upon  this  division  of  the 
sacrificed  animal,  the  haruspiccs  inspected  the  entrails,  of  which  the 
liver  was  the  most  prominent  element,  and  supposed  to  aSford  the 
most  certain  omens  of  future  events.  If  the  signs  were  favourable, 
then  it  was  said  that  an  acceptable  sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  God: 
if  the  contrary,  then  another  animal  was  offered ;  and  so  sometimes 
several  creatures  were  devoted  before  the  desired  appearances  were 
realized.  After  this  inspection,  the  part  of  the  sacrifice  which  was 
devoted  to  the  god  was  sprinkled  with  meal,  wine,  and  frankin- 
cense, and  burnt  on  the  altar.  When  the  sacrifice  was  finished, 
the  priest,  having  again  washed  and  prayed,  formally  dismissed  the 
assembly. 

At  the  close  of  the  sacrifice  followed  a  feast.  If  the  rite  was  a 
public  one,  the  feast  was  provided  by  the  cpidones,  who  were  officers 
specially  appointed  to  prepare  banquets  given  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
In  private  sacrifices  the  person  offering  feasted  with  his  friends  on 
the  parts  assigned  them.     The  victims  offered  to  the  celestial  gods 
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were  generally  white ;  their  neck  was  bent  upward,  and  the  knife 
was  applied  from  above,  the  blood  being  afterward  sprinkled  on  the 
altar.  On  the  contrary,  the  animals  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  deities 
were  black,  their  heads  were  bent  downward,  the  knife  was  applied 
from  beneath,  and  the  blood  was  poured  into  a  ditch.  There  was  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  dress  and  demeanour  of  the  persons 
offering.  Those  who  presented  a  sacrifice  to  the  celestial  gods  came 
dressed  in  white,  having  bathed  the  whole  body :  they  made  libations 
by  tossing  the  liquor  out  of  the  cup,  and  prayed  with  their  hands 
raised  to  heaven.  Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were 
dressed  in  black,  only  sprinkled  their  bodies  with  water,  made  liba- 
tions by  turning  the  hand,  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire,  and  prayed  with 
their  palms  turned  downward,  and  .striking  the  ground  with  their  feet 

The  ancient  Romans  sometimes  offered  human  sacrifices.  By 
a  law  enacted  by  Romulus,  which  has  been  called  lex  perditionis, 
persons  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  such  as  treachery  or  sedition,  were 
devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods,  and,  in  consequence,  any 
one  might  kill  them  with  impunity.  Afterward  a  dictator,  consul, 
or  praetor,  might  devote,  not  only  himself,  but  any  one  of  a  particular 
l^on  which  was  composed  entirely  of  Romans,  and  slay  him  as  an 
expiatory  victim.  It  seems  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  annually.  Pliny  mentions  a  law  made 
A.  U.  C.  657,  for  prohibiting  this  horrid  practice ;  but  it  is  reasonably 
believed  that  this  enactment  referred  only  to  private  and  magical 
rites ;  for  fifty  years  after  the  enactment  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  two  men  were  slain  and  sacrificed  with  the 
usual  solemnities  in  the  Campus  Martins,  by  the  pontijices  and 
flamen  of  Mars.  And,  as  a  proof  that  this  savage  practice  was  not 
renounced  in  the  most  glorious  period  of  Roman  history,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  Augustus,  after  having  compelled  L.  Antonius  to  sur- 
render to  Perusia,  ordered  four  hundred  senators  and  equites,  who 
had  supported  Antony,  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  at  the  altar  of 
Julius  Caesar,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  A.  U.  C.  713. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  refer  to  some  of  the  Roman  festivals, 
as  they  were  intimately  connected  with  religion,  and  exerted  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people. 
Our  notice,  however,  will  only  extend  to  three  of  the  principal  of 
these, — the  Lupercalia,  the  Bacchanalia,  and  the  Saturnalia. 

The  Lupercalia  was  a  festival  appointed  to  the  honour  of  the 
Lycian  Pan,  and  was  celebrated  in  Rome  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman  feasts,  and  was 
celebrated  on  the  spot  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  supposed  to 
have  beea  suckled  by  the  she- wolf ;  and  where  a  temple  was  erected, 
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a  grove  planted,  in  honour  of  this  deity.     The  entire  proceed- 

of  this  festival  derived  their  character  from  the  fact,  that  they 

appointed  in  honour  of  Pan  as  the  deity  presiding  over  fer- 

On  this  occasion  goats  and  young  dogs  were  eocriEced.and 

uoble  youths  selected,  to  ivhose  foreheads  the  hlood  of  these 

Ims  was  applied,  and  afterward  wiped  off  with  soft  wool  dipped 

ilk ;  during  which  process  the  youths  were  required  to  laugh. 

zr  the  sacrifice,  the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal,  and  were  plenti- 

'  supplied  with  wine.     They  then  cut  the  skins  of  the  sacrificed 

lals  into  pieces ;  some  of  which  they  tied  around  their  bodies, 

he  others  they  used  as  thongs.     They  then  ran  naked  throu^ 

itreetB  of  the  city,  touching  or  striking  all  whom  they  met  in 

'  way.     Women  rather  sought  than  avoided  ^ese  blows,  as  they 

supposed  to  promote  fertility,  and  to  diminish  the  pams  of 

il-bcaring.    The  grossest  impurity  was  practised  in  cannexion 

I  these  rites  in  Egypt;  and  even  in  Rome  they  were  promotire 

■ile  indecency,  and  were  sometimes  connected  with  displays  of 

king  depravity. 

It  Bacchanalia  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Roman  festival 
nlished  by  law,  although  it  evidently  sustained  that  character, 
produced  the  same  effects  as  if  it  had  been  so  authorized.  It 
8,  in  fact,  an  adaptation  of  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus, 
to  Rome.  It  is  said  that  they  were  introduced  into  Italy  at  an  early 
period ;  although,  from  the  assertion  of  Livy,  ,it  would  seem  that 
they  were  not  known  at  Home  until  a  later  date,  and  that  even  then 
their  celebration  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  When,  however,  we 
state  the  nature  and  frequency  of  these  or^es,  this  account  will  be 
received  with  great  suspicion.  The  Bacchanalia  were  celebrated,  at 
first,  three  days  in  every  year,  and  that  in  the  day-time,  when  women 
only  were  admitted,  and  matrons  performed  the  necessary  prieatly 
offices ;  until,  at  length,  Pacnlla  Minia,  a  Oampanian  matron,  being 
priestess,  professed  to  have  received  a  mission  &om  the  god,  by  which 
she  was  charged  to  alter  the  time  of  celebration  from  three  days  in  the 
year  to  five  days  in  the  month,  and  also  to  allow  men  to  be  initiated 
and  to  celebrate  these  orgies  at  night-time.  Thenceforward,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  these  rites  became  scenes  of  the  most  abominable  pro- 
ceedings, of  which  the  licentious  intercourse  between  the  sexes  was 
the  least  evil.  In  fact,  the  account  of  the  Roman  author  is  filled 
with  sickening  details  of  the  most  revolting  and  abandoned  villany. 
(Hist.,  lib.  xxxii,  cap.  9-17.)  How  seven  thousand  persons  (for 
that  is  the  nnmber  stated)  could  be  initiated  into  a  fraternity  of  this 
kind,  and  hold  nocturnal  meetings  monthly,  five  nights  in  succeasiMi, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  public  aijthoritiee,  seenu  itwredible. 
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When  these  orgies  were  denounced  by  the  senate,  B.  C.  186,  it  is 
said  that  Rome  was  almost  deserted, — so  many  persons,  feeling 
themselves  implicated  in  those  proceedings,  sought  safety  in  flight. 
From  this  period  these  practices  were  forbidden  by  explicit  law, 
except  in  case  of  special  application  to  the  senate.  The  Liberalia 
was  devised  as  a  pure  and  innocent  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
instead  of  that  which  had  been  abolished :  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  new  institution  soon  sunk  into  all  the  abominations  of  the 
old  one;  for  St.  Augustine  denounces  the  extreme  licentiousness 
of  this  festival  in  his  day.  (De  Givitate  Dei,  lib.  vii,  cap.  21.) 

The  Saiwnalia  was  a  festival  to  Satumus,  to  whom  was  attrib- 
uted the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
into  Italy.  The  whole  of  the  month  of  December  was  regarded  as 
consecrated  to  this  deity :  but  the  feast  was  at  first  celebrated  dur- 
ing one  day,  was  afterward  extended  to  three,  and  again  by  Caligula 
to  five.  During  the  period  assigned  to  this  festival,  universal  feast- 
ing and  merriment  prevailed;  no  public  business  was  transacted; 
the  law-courts  were  closed;  the  schools  kept  holiday;  to  commence 
wur  was  impious;  to  punish  a  criminal  involved  pollution.  The 
scourge  kept  for  the  punishment  of  slaves  was,  during  this  time, 
locked  up  under  the  seal  of  the  master.  All  distinction  between 
master  and  slave  was  laid  aside :  even  public  gambling  was  allowed 
by  the  aediles ;  and  presents  were  generally  interchanged  between 
fidends.  In  fact,  many  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
Italian  Carnival,  and  on  the  Popish  mode  of  celebrating  Christmas, 
are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Koman  Saturnalia. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  general  view  of  this  great 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  connexion  with  its  theology,  doc- 
trines, and  rites,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  some  definite  opinion 
of  its  moral  and  religious  results  upon  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  but  just  to  admit,  that  we  find  in  ancient  Rome  an  ecclesi- 
astical institution  which,  for  breadth  of  range,  combined  influence, 
power,  and  completeness  of  detail,  has  no  parallel  in  the  ancient 
Gentile  world.  The  political  isolation  of  the  several  Grecian  states, 
to  a  great  extent,  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  national  religious  estab- 
lishments, by  introducing  not  only  division,  but  diversity.  In  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  Small  in  the  begin- 
ning as  were  the  Roman  population  and  territory,  the  daring  energy 
of  that  state  went  forward  in  a  continued  career  of  aggression  and 
extension,  until  the  world  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  proud 
republic.  Remarkable  as  this  extensive  range  of  conquest  is,  it  is 
equally  so  that,  while  islands  and  continents  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
man power,  the  imperial  government  maintained,  throughout,  the 
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"lount  influence  of  the  seat  of  mle,  and  the  identity  and  unity 

lus  system.     Aggregating;  to  itself,  with  equal  facility, 

^ominJon  and  religions  elements,  grasping  at  the  same 

«i  me  kingdoms  and  the  gods  of  the  conquered,  the  whole  was 

me,  and  all  its  adjuncts  Roman.     Whether  in  Greece  or 

eo,  J         ;  or  Britain,  the  highest  attainable  civil  privilege  waa, 

)e  a         en  of  Home,     So.  when  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Phenicia 

i  extenaea  the  Pantheon  of  Rome  by  the  addition  of  their  divini- 

i,  the  religion  of  Rome  was  as  united  as  before.     The  imperial 

e,  exercising  an  irreaiatible  power,  moulded  all  these  additions 

the  Roman  character,  and  fully  fused  them  into  the  great  body 

ilesiastical  economy. 

at  the  external  structure  of  this  religions  system,  we  can 
najiy  und  anything  of  the  kind  more  grand  or  complete. — tho 
'ijices,  headed  by  the  pnntifex  maximvs ;  the  augura,  by  tha 
\  augur;  the  flamens  of  the  superior  triad  of  deities,  and  of  the 
■r  gods  and  goddesses.     When  we  contemplate  these,  composed 
le  aristocracy  of  the  power,  intellect,  wealth,  and  genius  of 
;, — supplemented  by  a  weighty  and  influential  parochiid  clergy, 
■ud  over  the  whole  extent  of  Italy,  and  laying  hold  on  the  man- 
,i,  judgment,  and  sympathy  of  the  people  in  every  locality, — we 
.ve  brought  under  review  a  mighty  ecclesiastical  agency.     And 
wnen  it  ia  further  considured  that  nil  the  elements  and  powers  of 
this  system  were  identified  with  the  imperial  government, — that  tha 
martial  prowess  of  Rome  looked  to  her  religion  for  guidance,  dirw- 
tion.  and  support, — that  the  national  councils  were  always  held  in 
the  presence,  and  subject  to  the  interposition,  of  the  highest  minis- 
ters of  the  national  faith, — that  the  sacred  persons,  rit«s.  and  nsagea, 
throughout  the  land,  were  recognised  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
state,  and  incorporated  into  the  entire  policy  of  the  empire: — when 
all  this  is  considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  Rome  were  designed  and  carried  into  efi^t  on  a  scale  rf 
grandeur  and  completeness  commensurate  with  the  colossal  power 
uid  extent  of  that  mighty  empire. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  these  religious  arrangements,  and  this 
system  of  ecclesiastical  order,  answered,  to  a  great  extent,  the  in- 
tended object.  Under  these  influences,  the  Romans  became  a  veiy 
religious  people.  No  aflair  of  state  was  prosecuted,  no  enterprise 
entered  upon,  without  a  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  divine  will  respect- 
ing it.  Mo  private  individual  of  repute  would  build  a  house,  take  a 
journey,  or  enter  upon  any  important  business,  without  sacrifice  and 
prayer.  Religion,  in  fact,  was  continually  recognised  in  all  public 
and  private  affiiirs.    The  nation  had  its  temples,  deities,  aod  state 
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hierarchy.  No  office  could  be  filled  without  the  ai()pBnd  action  of  a 
minister  of  religion.  Nor  was  this  practical  piety  confined  to  public 
nSaArs :  on  the  contrary,  it  pervaded  the  community ;  every  family 
had  its  gods,  every  hfiVLse  possessed  its  Lar  and  Penates.  Marriage 
was  contracted  with  religious  services;  every  social  and  relative 
change  and  incident  brought  the  parties  into  connexion  with  relig- 
ions rites ;  and  at  death  the  funeral  solemnities  were  equally  asso- 
ciated with  sacred  ceremonies. 

There  is  another  important  fact  which  deserves  to  be  fully  recog- 
nised and  carefully  considered  in  a  review  of  the  religion  of  Rome. 
That  religion  was,  as  we  have  seen,  based  on  many  pure  and  sound 
doctrines  of  patriarchal  faith.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  religion  introduced  into  ancient  Etruria  taught  the 
existence  of  one  supreme  God,  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  his  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world,  recognised  the  influence  and  power 
of  his  Spirit  on  the  mind  and  circumstances  of  man,  admitted  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  indi- 
cated ^he  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  every-day  doctrine  of  this  people,  that  the  divine 
will  is  the  only  proper  rule  of  action ;  and  that  every  one,  both  in 
his  private  and  in  his  public  capacity,  is  bound  to  act  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God. 

Rome  was  founded,  and  its  institutions  established,  under  the  per- 
vading influence  of  these  doctrines :  and,  as  a  proof  that  Romulus, 
Noma,  and  their  successors  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  these  truths,  it 
most  be  remembered  that,  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  no  image- worship  was  seen  within 
its  walls. 

Still  the  question  returns  upon  us, — What  was  the  result^of  the 
operation  of  such  circumstances  and  doctrines  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Roman  people,  after  their  career  of  military  conquest  had  filled 
tibem  with  affluence  and  the  pride  of  power?  In  other  words.  What 
was  the  real  religious  condition  of  Rome  when,  sitting  as  a  queen 
among  the  nations,  she  had  appropriated  to  herself  the  wealth  of 
many  peoples,  as  well  as  the  learning,  refinement,  and  genius  of 
Greece? 

It  is  feared  that  a  clear  and  candid  solution  of  this  question  will 
communicate  most  humiliating  information.  First,  in  regard  of 
theology,  what  did  the  Romans  know  and  believe  respecting  the 
divine  nature  and  government?  It  will  be  obvious,  that  we  must 
here  discriminate  between  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, — the  philos- 
ophers and  the  educated  classes  of  society,  and  those  who  had  no 
information  on  these  important  subjects,  beyond  what  was  afforded 
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the  tmd]'tioii%flo!itiDg  in  public  report  and  the  tales  of  the  poete. 
the  latter  we  can  say  but  little :  they  either  believed  the  fictioits 
Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  the  corresponding  legends,  which  bad  been 
ied  down  from  antiquity,  or  they  did  not,    i£  they  did.  what 
.on  could  thoy  have  of  God!  or,  rather,  of  the  endless  variety 
:1s  ?    To  believe  in  the  universal  pantheism  of  Roman  legendi 
I  ^atin  poetry,  would  be  to  entertain  such  notions  of  the  diviu 
■kHre  as  must  inevitably  prevent  the  mind  from  realizing  any  sounl 
lion  respecting  the  nature,  government,  providence,  or  attribute* 
3eity:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  disbelieve  these,  was  to  sink    ' 
1  all  the  darkness  and  absurdity  of  atheism :  for  they  had  acccis 
no  further  information,  nor  any  means  of  obtaining  addition^ 
ightenment.     This,  it  must  be  admitted,  presents  a  deplorable 
ture  of  the  great  moss  of  the  Roman  people.     If  anytiiing  on 
Ui  deaervea  the  name  of  superstition,  it  is  a  steady  attention  to 
ious  requirement  in  utt«r  ignorance  of  Goi    This  was  the  coa- 
lOQ  of  the  Romans.     With  a  host  of  deities,  a  regularly  coneti- 
id  hierarchy,  countless  temples,  multifarious  rites,  and  geneiil 
''Otion,  the  people  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  God,  or,  nidiei; 
re  utterly  ignorant  of  his  nature  and  attributes. 
But  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  learned  and  philosophical  portion 
the  Roman  people  must  at  least  have  had  some  tolerably  clew 
Oonceptiuns  of  tbt.'  divine  nature,  ami  a  rcitsduabk-  failh  in  tlit.-  goml- 
ness  and  power  of  God.     It  is  an  unquestionable  &ct,  that  sncii 
knowledge  and  affiance  are  very  generaJly  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
educated  classes  in  our  own  country.     It  is  of  importance,  tberrfon, 
tiiat  we  obtain  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  ascertain  what  were 
the  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  best-infonned  aznoi^ 
the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  their  history.     Fortunately  ve 
have  ample  means  for  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry.     On  no  por- 
tion of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  world  have  we  such  fiill  and  aatis- 
factory  information  as  on  this.     Cicero,  who  held  for  a  long  ttme 
one  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  ancient  Romish  hierardi;, 
as  being  the  chief  of  the  augurs,  and  who  was  evidently  one  of  the 
best-informed  men  of  his  age,  has  written  copiously  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  thus  placed  in  our  hands  the  knowledge  u 
much  needed. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sketch  an  ontliae  of  the  works  referred  to, 
and  then  to  give  the  substance  of  the  information  which  they  com- 
municate. 

Cicero  treats  of  this  subject  in  three  works,  which  appear  to  have 
been  designed  as  a  series  of  treatises  on  theology.  The  first  ii 
entitled  De  Naturd  Deorvm,  "Of  the  Natnre  of  tha  Gods;"  the 
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second,  De  Divinatione,  "  Concerning  Divination ;"  and  the  third, 
De  Fato,  "  On  Fate." 

In  the  first  of  these  Cicero  introduces  three  eminent  philosophers, 
who  argue  at  great  length  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
w^ghty  matter  is  discussed  in  a  biilliant  series  of  addresses.  Yel- 
leias  opens  the  debate.  He  gives  a  brief  but  forcible  review  of  the 
leading  philosophers,  beginning  with  Thales ;  proceeds  to  enumerate 
the  schemes  and  creeds  of  twenty-seven  of  the  most  prominent  teach- 
ers of  different  ages  and  countries ;  and  then  exhibits  and  lauds  the 
system  of  Epicurus,  because,  as  he  contends,  that  philosopher  placed 
the  existence  of  the  gods  on  its  proper  foundation, — the  belief  im- 
planted by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  mankind ;  and,  secondly,  because 
he  rightly  pronounced  their  attributes  to  be  happiness,  immortality, 
apathy ;  representing  them  as  "  doing  nothing,  feeling  nothing  from 
without,  rejoicing  in  their  own  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  being,  although 
of  mighty  power,  and  infinite  in  their  nature,  as  numerous  as  men." 
— De  Naturd  Deorum,  lib.  i,  cap.  19.  Cotta,  who  was  pontifex 
maximus  at  the  time,  is  next  introduced,  as  representing  the  New 
Academy.  He  forcibly  assails  every  part  of  the  system  advocated 
by  the  preceding  speaJ^er;  shows  "that  the  reasons  assigned  by 
^icurus  for  the  existence  of  the  gods  are  utterly  inadequate; 
secondly,  that,  granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  less  dignified 
than  the  forms  and  attributes  ascribed  to  them ;  and,  thirdly,  grant- 
ing these  forms  and  qualities,  nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men 
riionld  render  homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  not  received,  and  do  not  hope  to  receive,  any  benefits." 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the  subject  by  Bal- 
bus.  By  him  the  matter  is  divided  into  four  sections :  1.  The  exist- 
ence of  gods ;  2.  Their  nature ;  3.  Their  government  of  the  world ; 
4  Their  watchful  care  of  mankind,  or  providence.  The  existence 
of  gods  he  advocates  from  the  universal  belief  of  mankind, — ^the 
well-authenticated  accounts  of  their  appearances  on  earth, — from 
prophecies,  presentiments,  omens,  and  auguries, — from  the  evident 
proofs  of  design,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficial  end, 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  material  world, — from  the  nature  of  man 
himself  and  his  mental  constitution, — ^from  certain  physical  con- 
siderations, which  tend  clearly  and  unequivocally  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  pantheism, — and  from  the  gradual  upward 
progression  in  the  works  of  creation,  from  plants  to  animals,  and 
firom  the  lower  animals  to  man ;  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
series  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely  perfect.  In  treating 
of  ttie  nature  of  the  gods,  the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly 
Mserted: — God  is  the  universe,  and  the  universe  is  God;  whence 
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is  derived  the  conclusion,  that  the  deity  must  be  spherical  in  fonn, 
because  the  sphere  is  the  most  perfect  of  figures.    But  while  the 
universe  is  God  as  a  whole,  it  contains  among  its  parts  many  gods, 
among  the  number  of  whom  are  the  heavenly  bodies.     Then  follows 
a  curious  digression  qn  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pantheon, 
and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit  the  folly  of  picturing  to 
themselves  gods  differing  in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel,  of  assign- 
ing to  them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  ascribing  to 
them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which  mortals  are  agit^ed. 
Lastly,  the  government  and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from 
three  considerations: — 1.  From  their  existence;  which  being  granted, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must  rule  the  world.    2.  From  the 
admitted  truth,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature;  but 
nature,  when  properly  defined  and  tmderstood,  is  another  name  for 
God.     3.   From  the  beauty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence 
manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.     This  last  section  is  handled 
with  great  skill  and  effect :  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught 
that  the  world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  is 
forcibly  exposed.     The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrating  that 
all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made  for  his  use ;  and  that  the 
deity  watches  over  the  safety  and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  whole 
human  race  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member  of  the 
family. 

In  the  third  book,  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse,  for  the  purpose, 
not  of  absolutely  demolishing  what  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus, 
but  of  setting  forth,  after  the  manner  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the  reason- 
ings employed  by  the  last  speaker  were  unsatisfactory,  and  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  conviction. 

The  second  work,  De  Divinationc,  was  intended  as  a  continuation 
of  the  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  out  of  which  the  inquiry 
naturally  arises.  It  exhibits  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Stoics 
and  the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of  divination,  and 
the  degree  of  confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors, 
la  the  first  book  Q.  Cicero  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics.  He 
divides  divination  into  two  branches, — the  divination  of  nature,  and 
the  divination  of  art.  To  the  first  he  ascribes  dreams,  inward  pres- 
ages and  presentiments;,  and  the  ecstatic  frenzy,  during  which  the 
mind  inspired  by  a  god  discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
forth  its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words.  In  the  second  are  compre- 
hended the  indications  yielded  by  the  entrails  of  thQ  slaughtered 
victim ;  by  the  flight,  the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds ;  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those  strange  si;:]jts 
and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as  the  shadows  cast  before  by  com- 
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isg  events.  Numerous  examples  are  adduced  to  establish  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  failure  being  explained  away 
by  supposing  an  error  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sign,  while  the 
truth  of  the  general  principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
earring  belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  at  large.  Hence 
it  is  maintained  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  future  is 
revealed  to  us  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that  the 
information  proceeds  from  the  gods,  from  fate,  or  from  nature. 

In  the  second  book  of  this  work,  Cicero  himself  adduces  the  argu- 
ments of  Gameades,  who  held  that  divination  was  altogether  a  delu- 
sion, and  that  the  knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing,  to  men.  He  then  proceeds 
to  confute  each  of  the  propositions  enunciated  by  the  preceding 
speaker,  and  finishes  by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  fmd 
extending  the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a  vigorous 
war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition  in  every  form. 

In  the  third  of  the  works  referred  to,  De  Fato,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  eloquent  author  to  give  a  review  of  the  opin- 
ions entertained  by  the  chief  philosophic  sects  upon  fate,  or  destiny, 
and  the  compatibility  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  with  free- 
will ;  in  which  the  most  prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  Stoics, — 
who  maintained  that  fate,  or  destiny,  was  the  great  ruling  power  of 
Ae  universe,  the  Xoyog,  or  anima  mundi;  in  other  words,  the  divine 
essence,  from  which  all  impulses  were  derived ; — and  to  the  Aca- 
demics, who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the  mind  were  volun- 
tary, and  independent  of,  or,  at  least,  not  necessarily  subject  to, 
exl^rnal  control.'*' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  works 
in  assisting  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  theology  of  heathen 
Rome.  We  have  here  brought  under  our  inspection  all  that  the 
most  profound  learning,  exalted  genius,  and  devoted  research  of 
imperial  Rome  could  discover  respecting  the  gods  which  it  wor- 
shipped, and  the  sacred  services  in  which  it  took  a  p^rt,  as  the  most 
essential  elements  of  the  national  faith.  And  to  what  does  all  this 
amount?  What  is  the  substantial  information  thus  obtained?  We 
learn,  indeed,  that  the  philosophy  of  Greece  had  been  imported  into 
Rome,  and  that  its  results  abundantly  justify  the  estimate  given  of 
its  influence  in  a  preceding  chapter.  But,  in  respect  of  the  theology 
of  Rome,  we  find  that  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  had  obtained  such 
an  ascendency  over  the  Roman  mind,  that  an  advocate  of  this  sys- 
tem is  put  forth  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  representa- 

'  Bee  a  very  able  analysis  of  the  works  of  Cieero  in  Dr.  Wiluak  Smith's  **  Dictionary 
cf  Qreek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,'*  to  which  we  have  been  indebted. 
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tivea  of  the  natioDal  religion :  and  tLis  advocate  maintains,  "  that 
the  gods  mnat  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  human  form ;  yet  that  foric 
is  not  body,  but  something  like  body ;  nor  does  it  contain  blood,  but 
something  Hke  blood." — De  Nalura  Deontm,  lib.  i,  cap.  18.  Ht 
ridicules  the  idea  of  providence,  as  entailing  too  much  labour  oa 
God,  insisting  on  the  dogma,  that  ease  is  essential  to  happiness: 
and  he  sneers  at  divine  oversight  and  govBmment,  Bsying:  "Yoa 
have  imposed  on  us  an  eternal  Master,  whom  we  must  dread  daj 
and  night.  For  who  can  be  free  from  fear  of  a  Deity  who  foresees, 
regards,  and  animadverts  on  everything ;  one  who  thinks  all  things 
his  own:  a  curious,  ever-bnsy  God';" — Idem,  cap.  20,  He  closes, 
exulting  in  a  host  of  gods  who  take  no  thought  of  men :  "  fipicurue, 
hating  freed  us  from  these  terrors,  and  restored  us  to  liberty.  w« 
have  no  dread  of  those  beings,  whom  we  have  reason  to  ihink  en- 
tirely free  from  all  trouble  themselves,  and  who  do  not  impose  any  on 
others." — Ibid. 

From  this  near  approach  to  atheism,  we  turn  to  the  doetrinra 
of  the  Stoics,  as  advocated  by  Balbus :  and  what  does  he  give  ua, 
instead  of  this  inert  Epicurean  deity?  He,  indeed,  insiste  upon 
divine  providence  and  government;  but  when  ne  come  to  look  at 
the  deity  who  governs,  we  are  told  that,  "  as  the  idea  we  have  of  tie 
deity  comprehends  two  things, — the  one,  that  ho  is  animated;  the 
other,  that  nothing  in  nature  exceeds  him, — I  do  not  see  anything 
more  consistent  with  this  idea  than  to  attribute  mind  and  divinity 
to  tlie  world,  the  most  excellent  of  all  beings.  Nor  is  it  to  lie 
doubted  that  whatever  hae  life,  sense,  reason,  and  understanding 
must  excel  that  which  is  destitute  of  them.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  world  has  life,  sense,  reason,  and  understanding,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  deity." — De  Naturd  Deorum,  lib.  ii,  cap,  17,  Bn^ 
although  the  world  is  a  god,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  The  philosopher 
proceeds :  "  I  cannot,  therefore,  conceive,  that  this  constant  coone 
of  the  planets, — this  just  agreement  in  their  rarious  motions,  throng 
all  eternity, — can  be  preserved  without  a  mind,  reason,  and  con- 
sideration ;  and  since  we  perceive  them  in  the  stars,  we  cannot  but 
place  them  in  the  rank  of  the  gods."  This  applies  to  the  planets; 
but  of  the  fixed  stars  he  adds :  "  The  fi^xed  stars  have  their  own 
sphere,  separate  and  free  from  any  conjunction  with  the  sky.  Their 
perpetual  courses,  with  that  admirable  and  incredible  constancy,  so 
plfunly  declare  a  divine  power  and  mind  to  be  in  them,  that  he  who 
cannot  perceive  their  divinity  must  be  incapable  of  perception." — 
/6i(/„cap.21. 

Our  limits  forbid  farther  qnotations :  these  simple  facts  are  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose.     They  inform  us,  that  •  man  of  the  most 
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eaiment  station,  learning,  wisdom,  and  genius,  while  Julius  Caesar 
held  tiie  reins  of  empire,  devoted  himself  of  set  purpose  to  present 
to  the  world  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  his  coun 
trymen  on  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  all  subjects, — the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God.  And  what  are  the  great  results  of 
this  inquiry  ?  After  the  most  profound  and  extensiye  research,  it 
comes  to  this, — that  Cicero  could  find  nothing  better  than  the  ab- 
stract^ inert  divinity  of  Epicurus,  or  the  wild  pantheism  of  ,Zeno>  to 
exhibit  as  the  theology  of  Home  at  the  dawn  of  the  Augustan  era. 
It  is  true  that  Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximus,  is  introduced  as  one  of 
the  interlocutors ;  but  he  advocates  no  system :  he  demolishes  the 
arguments  of  the  Epicurean,  and  doubts  the  conclusions  of  the  Stoic, 
but  he  has  nothing  better  to  give. 

Let  the  reader  mark  with  care  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  which 
these  facts  conduct  us.  They  show,  first,  that  the  great  system  of 
religion — sustained  as  it  was  by  gorgeous  temples,  and  elevated 
hierarchy,  a  countless  priesthood,  continually  recurring  solemn  rites 
and  ceremonies— :was  virtually  repudiated  by  the  intelligent,  the 
learned,  and  the  cultivated  classes  throughout  the  land.  They  saw, 
they  sanctioned,  they  sustained  a  gorgeous  system  of  £uth  as  an 
engine  of  government,  and  for  political  purposes ;  while  they  did 
not  really  believe  in  a  single  divinity  whom  they  taught  the  people 
to  worship,  and  whom  they  pretended  themselves  to  worship. 

But  in  what  respect  were  these  educated  and  elevated  classes 
better  informed  than  the  ignorant  and  deluded  masses  upon  whom. 
they  looked  down?  In  no  respect  whatever.  The  deity  of  Epicu- 
rus, or  the  conception  of  Zeno,  was  no  more  an  object  of  rational 
worship  than  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  It  must  be  added,  that  the 
mttnner  in  which  Cicero  presents  the  subject  to  our  view,  suggests 
even  a  darker  shade  than  has  been,  yet  expressed.  1  allude  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  doubt  as  to  all  these  doctrines.  On  every 
hand  a  wide- spreading  scepticism  prevailed;  and  Rome,  when  at 
the  asenith  of  her  glory,  was  rapidly  gliding  into  the  darkness  of 
atheism.  What  a  fearful  commentary  does  this  afford  to  the  asser^ 
tion  of  the  apostle  respecting  this  people !  *'  Professing  themselves- 
to  be  wise,  they  became  fools."  Rom.  i,  22.  The  primitive  theology 
of  Rome  contidned,  with  some  admixture  of  error,  much  patriarchal; 
troth.  But,  elevated  to  the  highest  point  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
possessing  every  means  of  acquiring  information,  instead  of  humbly 
tracing  out  these  simple  truths,  and  adhering  to  them  as  grand  way- 
marks  in  their  theological  researches,  they  fell  into  the  snare  which 
had  mined  Greece : — they  idolized  human  intellect.  They  adopted, 
with  great  zest,  the  various  systems  of  Qrecian  philosophy.    The 
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result  we  have  aeen:  theology  became  m  8Qbgeot.of  Inmiii  Bpeeah 

tion;  imdthqfl,irith1hehiAefltprofeflaioneofwiidom,tl^ 

to  the  folly  of  worshipping  the  world,  the  Btan,  the  nniTene^  ai 

divine. 

Onr  referenoe  to  other  reUgiona  dootrinea  ahall  be  brief:  foir,  wift 
aaoh  theological  doctrinea,  or  to  apeak  more  oorreetly,  with  aidi 
entire  abaenoe  of  aound  theolo^^od  knowledge^  it  ia  very  eridnl 
Uiere  ea^  be  no  hope  of  finding  dear  yiewa  on  any  rdigiona  anbjeot 
But  it  becomes  important  that  we  asoertain  what  were  the  opiBiou 
entertained  by  the  Roman  people  respecting  the  immortality  9S  the 
aoal,  and  future  rewards  andpunishments.* 

On  this,  as  on  the  formw  subject,  it  is  eaay  to  aay  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  ignorant  and  nnedncated.  It  ia  admitted  on  all 
lumds,  that  the  fiLbles  and  l^enda  which  were  the  ataple  of  the  poeti 
floated  on  the  pnbUc  mind,  and  gave  them  the  only  iddui  tfaej  entertained 
aa  to  religion.  K  the  Roman  populace,  therefore,  bdieved  flies^ 
they  would  look  forward  to  Tartama  and  the  Elysian  fidda  as  flie 
{btare  habitations  of  departed  apirita;  and  a  more  gloomy  and  kee 
influential  result  than  that  which  would  thus  be  obtained,  can  aeareely 
be  ima^ned.  For,  while  the  punishments  of  Tartama  were  efcriait- 
ing,  the  pleaaures  of  Elysium  were  terminated  by  the  drinldiig  of  flie 
waters  of  Lethe ;  after  which  the  spirit,  perfectly  obUvious  of  all  paet 
events,  returned  to  this  world  to  inhabit  another  body.  And  as,  in  a 
continual  recurrence  of  trials  and  temptations,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  spirit  would  in  some  one  instance  fail,  there  seemed  no  ra- 
tional ground  of  expectation  for  any,  but  that  they  would  ultimately 
terminate  their  career  in  Tartarean  misery  and  darkness. 

But  the  extent  to  which  this  view  of  future  existence  would  infla- 
ence  the  public  mind,  must  be  measured  by  the  hold  which  it  had  on 
the  judgment  and  feeling  of  the  people.  And  this  would  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  opinions  entertsdued  by  the  upper  and  educated  dieses 
of  society.  It  is  not  difficult  to  state  their  views  on  this  subject.  A 
passage  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  Gluentius  casts  important  light  on 
them.  Referring  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  he  says,  *'  If  these  are 
false,  as  all  men  see  they  are,  what  has  death  deprived  him  of,  besides 
a  sense  of  pain?"*  It  is  clear  from  this  statement,  1.  That  the 
fables  of  the  poets  constituted  the  only  foundation  accessible  to  the 
Romans  for  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments.  For  the 
entire  scope  of  the  writer's  argument  is  this, — that  if  there  is  no 

^  The  passage  in  the  original  is :  Nam  nunc  ^icfem,  quid  tandem  iili  Ma/»  Mort 
attulit  f  NUi  foHt  ineptiu  ac  fabulU  dueimur,  ul  cxi^tmemtu  ilium  apud  inferot  imp»- 
rum,  wvpplicia  perfetrt^  <^.  Qwa  tifaUa  «tmf,  ID  QUOD  OlonES  IKTXLUOUVT,  qmd  n  fan- 
tUm  alivd  mart  tripmt  praUr  tetuum  dohria  t 
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fotare  punishment,  then  death  can  only  deprive  us  of  all  sense  of 
pain,  and  not  inflict  any.  And  to  the  fables  of  the  poets  he  refers, 
as  the  only  authority  on  the  subject.  If  these  are  false,  then  he 
concludes,  as  of  unavoidable  necessity,  that  death  is  a  prelude  to 
no  painful  infliction.  So  that,  according  to  this  high  authority, 
those  who  by  education  or  intellect  were  raised  above  a  belief  in 
these  fables,  together  with  all  those  who  by  ignorance  or  scepticism 
were  strangers  to  their  influence,  had  no  idea  of  future  existence, 
and  simply  regarded  death  as  a  releaoe  from  the  ills  of  life.  But, 
2.  Cicero  in  this  passage  intimates  that  this  was  the  general  con- 
dition of  his  countrymen :  "  If  these  are  false, — as  all  men  see  they 
are, — then  death  can  do  nothing  but  afford  relief  from  a 'sense  of 
pain." 

Lest  the  reader  should  feel  a  difficulty  m  concluding  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Roman  people  were  thus  ignorant  of  all  the  restraints 
and  motives  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  I  adduce  fur- 
ther and,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate 
on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  criminals  convicted  of  being 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Julius  Caesar  argued  against 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  In  the  course  of  his  argument 
he  boldly  advanced  the  Epicurean  dogma,  '*  that  death  was  no  evil, 
as  they  who  inflicted  it  for  a  punishment  imagined ;"  and  thence 
proceeded  to  insist  on  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  respecting  the  mor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Now,  when  Cato  and  Cicero,  who  were  on  the 
other  side,  came  to  reply  to  this  speech,  how  did  they  meet  this  pro- 
fime  dogma  ?  Here,  in  a  challenge  so  publicly  and  prominently  put 
forth,  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  these  able  and  eloquent  men  to 
uphold  their  own  immediate  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  morality  at  the  same  time.  How  did  they  answer  this  ? 
They  did  not  venture  to  vindicate  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  either  by  urging  the  doctrines  of  any  philosophical 
sect^  or  by  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  their  country.  Their  only 
resource  was  the  replication,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  delivered  to  them  from  their  ances- 
tors." This  most  illogical  reply,  as  Bishop  Warburton  observes,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  not  in  the  recognised  philosophy  of 
Rome  any  clear  assertion  of  a  future  life ;  so  that  the  licentious 
dogma  of  Caesar  could  only  be  met  by  a  reference  to  doctrines  prev- 
alent in  ancient  times.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrato  the  real 
state  of  the  case  can  this.  Rome  had  enjoyed  clear  views  on  this 
subject;  the  doctrine  of  a  future  stat^  of  rewards  and  punishments 
had  made  a  prominent  element  in  the  national  faith :  but  while  this 
knowledge  yet  remained  on  reoord  «r  aa  historical  fenct,  to  be  ap- 
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pealed  to  by  Gioero,  it  bad  passed  away  from  tbe  pablie  mind. 
Wild  speculation  and  Grecian  pbilosopby  bad  united  tbeir  influenoe 
to  obliterate  tbe  trutb;  and  Romans  in  the  time  of  Caesar  saw, 
feared,  boped  for  notbing  beyond  tbe  grave. 

Wbat  were  tbe  consequences  of  tbis  fearful  cbange  on  the  morals 
and  social  life  of  tbis  mighty  and  talented  people,  neither  our  limits 
nor  our  inclination  allow  us  fully  to  detail.  Without  tbe  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  a  future  life,  man  sunk  to  tbe  level  of  a  brute,  or  was 
only  distinguished  from  mere  animal  nature  by  an  inteUectual  power 
which  enabled  him  to  develop  his  impurity  into  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  vice  and  folly. 

The  inspired  apostle,  describing  tbe  moral  condition  of  the  Boman 
people,  has  plac^  on  the  sacred  record  a  passage  which  so  fully 
exhibits  the  depths  of  impurity  into  which  they  sunk  after  having 
renounced  God,  that  it  is  seldom  read,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
its  reading  should  be  necessary.  Yet  such  glitter  and  gaudy  colour- 
ing has  been  thrown  over  the  moral  condition  of  Rome  by  its 
acknowledged  patronage  of  elegance  and  art,  and  possession  of 
wealth  and  power,  that  it  becomes  needful  to  state  enough  to  justify 
tbe  strong  language  of  the  apostle.  This  is  also  necessaiy,  since  it 
will  show  that  the  inevitable  consequences  of  apostasy  from  Qoi, 
combined  with  unlimited  idolatry,  are  in  fact  a  surrender  of  the 
human  mind,  individually  and  collectively,  not  only  to  the  operation 
of  the  vilest  human  passions,  but  also  to  the  uncontrolled  dominion 
of  Satanic  power ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  utmost  influence  of 
science,  civilization,  and  martial  prowess. 

The  first  result  of  this  general  impiety  that  will  be  noticed,  was 
the  effect  produced  on  the  family  economy  of  Rome.  The  education 
and  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  was  almost  universally  neglected. 
And  this  can  scarcely  be  regretted,  as  the  Roman  lady  did  not 
require  cultivation  for  the  part  she  had  to  act.  The  wife  was  placed 
completely  in  the  power  of  her  husband :  he  could  divorce  her  at 
will,  or,  without  that  formality,  lend  her  to  a  friend,  receive  her 
back  for  a  while,  and  then  hand  her  to  another.  Such,  in  fact,  was 
the  absence  of  interest  and  affection,  in  their  proper  sense,  between 
husband  and  wife,  that  the  copious  language  of  Rome  had  no  word 
to  express  jealousy.  These  facts  are  important:  they  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  bonds  of  society,— all  the  fabric  of  morals. 
This  unnatural  and  irreligious  character  of  matrimonial  life  was 
productive  of  an  extensive  system  of  adopting  children, — a  practice 
which  showed  the  weakness  of  the  parental  affections,  and  led  to 
other  extensive  evils. 

Not  the  least  of  these  ills  was  slavery,  which,  although  not  occa- 
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sioned  by  these  vicious  domestic  arrangements,  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  them.  This  political  vice  did  in  Rome  most  extensively 
what  it  must  always  do  to  a  certain  extent, — it  demoralized  society. 
The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  was  so  great  that,  when  debating  the 
propriety  of  enacting  a  peculiar  dress  by  which  slaves  might  be 
known,  the  senate  rejected  the  proposition,  lest  the  badge,  if  adopt- 
ed, should  make  the  slaves  aware  of  their  number  and  their  power. 
Slaves  at  Rome  must,  in  fact,  have  made  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. An  individual  sometimes  held  above  four  thousand ;  it  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  one  person  to  have  two  hundred;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  conventional  rule,  that  a  person  was  regarded 
as  having  no  claims  to  gentility,  unless  he  had  at  least  ten  slaves. 
These  persons  could  not  marry,  nor  hold  property,  and  were,  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  much  legislation  on  the  subject,  in  the  absolute 
power  of  their  owners.  And,  perhaps,  in  no  age  or  country  was  this 
power  used  with  more  barbarous  cruelty.  The  whip  which  was 
generally  employed  for  their  punishment  (Jiorribile  flagellum)  is 
described  as  a  terrible  instrument.  It  had  i^everal  thongs,  firmly 
fikstened  to  a  strong  handle :  each  of  the  thongs  was  weighted  with 
pieces  of  bone  or  bronze  throughout  most  of  their  length,  and  some- 
times terminated  with  hooks,  and  were  therefore  significantly  called 
"  scorpions."  The  application  of  this  to  the  naked  back  of  the 
sufferer  lacerated  the  flesh  fearfully,  and  sometimes  occasioned  death. 
These  inflictions  were  as  frequent  as  they  were  severe ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  was  common  for  a  slave  to  be  nicknamed  according  to 
the  kind  of  flogging,  or  other  punishment,  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected. 

The  cruelty  of  Yedius  Pollio  in  throwing  slaves  into  his  fish- 
ponds to  be  devoured  is  well  known,  and  often  cited  in  proof  of  the 
barbarities  exercised  by  the  Romans  toward  their  slaves.  But  the 
motives  which  induced  this  abominable  conduct  are  not  so  generally 
understood.  It  was  not  to  feed  his  fishes, — ^nor  merely  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  upon  culprits, — ^that  this  course  was  adopted ; 
but  rather  to  gratify  ah  exquisite  taste  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  inflict- 
ing torment.  I  will  give  the  account  in  a  literal  translation  of  the 
words  of  Pliny :  **  He  caused  certain  slaves,  condemned  to  die,  to  be 
put  into  the  stews  where  these  lampreys  or  murasnes  were  kept,  to 
be  eaten  and  devoured  by  them :  not  that  there  were  not  wild  beasts 
^Kough  upon  the  land  for  this  feat,  but  because  he  took  pleasure  to 
behold  a  man  torn  and  plucked  to  pieces  all  at  once,  which  pleasant 
sight  he  could  not  see  by  any  other  beast  upon  the  land." — Hist. 
Nat,,  lib.  ix,  cap.  23.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  diabolical 
passion  tiian  this  ?    It  mi^t  be  supposed  that  to  see  a  fellow-crea- 
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ture  lashed  to  death,  or  torn  limb  from  limb  by  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre,  would  be  a  sufiScient  gratification  for  any  savage ;  bit 
this  did  not  meet  the  cultivated  taste  for  a  sight  of  mortal  agony, 
which  animated  the  refined  Roman  in  the  days  of  Augustas :  he 
must  see  every  part  of  the  victim  simultaneously  assailed,  and  the 
flesh  rent  from  the  whole  body  at  the  same  moment.  To  gratify 
this  horrid  taste,  a  naked  slave  was  occasionally  thrown  into  his 
fish-ponds,  when  the  ravenous  lampreys  would  instantly  fasten  on 
every  part  of  the  body,  and,  "by  devouring  the  flesh  of  the  devoted 
wretch,  gratify  the  fiendish  passion  of  his  inhuman  master. 

Nor  did  female  slaves  fare  better  at  the  hands  of  their  mistresses. 
Their  being  punished  severely,  and  even  flogged  to  death,  became  so 
frequent,  that  laws  were  at  length  enacted  to  prevent  these  atrocities. 
It  will,  however,  sufficiently  indicate  the  feelings  which  influenced 
Roman  ladies,  and  the  treatment  which  those  unfortunate  females 
received,  who  were  entirely  subject  to  their  will,  to  state  that  the 
poets  represent  it  as  the  common  practice  for  the  mistress  to  sit  at 
her  toilet  to  have  her  hair  dressed,  with  instruments  of  punishment 
at  her  side ;  and  for  the  female  slave  charged  with  performing  this 
office,  to  be  made  to  strip  quite  naked  above  the  waist  before  com- 
mencing the  operation,  so  that  any  fault,  delay,  or  mistake  in  the 
process,  might  be  instantly  punished  with  stripes,  inflicted  by  leather 
or  twisted  parchment  scourges  on  the  naked  shoulders  or  bosom  of 
the  slave.  (Ovid,  Artis  Aman.,  lib.  iii,  239,  240;  Martial,  lib.  ii, 
epig.  G6 ;  Juvenal,  lib.  vi,  498,  (fcc.) 

If  it  be  necessary  to  add  aught  more  to  show  the  want  of  moral 
feeling;  and  prevalent  cruelty  which  imbued  the  Roman  institutions 
under  the  first  emperors,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  children  of  Sejanus  were  treated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
This  man  was  the  favourite  minister  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
After  revelling  in  the  pomp  and  power,  scarcely  less  than  imperial, 
with  which  his  master  endowed  him,  he  was  suspected,  and,  by  a 
sudden  and  artful  stroke  of  policy  of  the  same  sovereign,  charged 
with  high  treason,  and  strangled  in  prison.  His  two  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  although  too  young  to  partake  of  their  father's  crimes, 
were,  on  his  account,  also  doomed  to  die.  But  what  was  called  "the 
religion"  of  Rome  forbade  the  execution  of  a  virgin:  so  the  child 
was  first  ravished  in  prison,  and  then  brother  and  sister  were  put  to 
death,  and  their  bodies,  after  being  dragged  by  hooks  through  tho 
streets  of  the  city,  were  cast  into  the  Tiber.  This  took  place  dur- 
ing the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  not  long  before  his  crucifixion. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  Roman  iniquity  and  pollution  is 
found  in  that  abominable  licentiousness  so  forcibly  described  by  the 
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aposile.  Tift  Roman  la^f  s  of  marriage  afforded  no  guarantee  of  per- 
manent miion.  The  sacred  tie  might  be  dissolved  at  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  either  party;  which  in  practice  gave  a  licence  to  libertin- 
ism in  men,  and  also  produced  its  effects  on  the  female  character. 
This  was  stimulated  by  their  religion.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  true  character  of  deity;  but  the  incest  and  amours  of  the  objects 
of  worship  wiBre  gloated  over  with  fatal  avidity.  Numerous  services 
of  religion  also  strengthened  this  vicious  bias.  Laws  had,  indeed, 
been  made  to  check  vice  in  females;  but  then  a  married  woman 
might  avert  the  effect  of  all  these  by  appearing  before  the  aediles^ 
and  registering  herself  as  a  common  prostitute.  This  was  actually 
done ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  married  lady  of  rank  publicly  appeared, 
tendered  her  name  for  registration,  and  claimed  the  legal  privilege 
of  living  a  life  of  debauchery,  that  the  senate  interposed  to  check 
this  almost  universal  abomination.  But  then  the  new-made  law 
was  no  protest  against  the  immorality  of  prostitution,  but  simply  a 
declaration  that  "  no  woman  whose  grand&ther,  father,  or  husband, 
was  a  Roman  knight,  should  make  her  person  venal." — Tacitus, 
Anna!.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  86.  We  shall  suflBciently  exhibit  the  awful  ex- 
tent of  Roman  licentiousness  by  giving  the  sentiments  of  two  of 
their  most  eminent  men.  Cato,  the  stem  moralist,  encouraged 
young  men  to  licentiousness,  provided  they  abstained  from  adul- 
tery; and  Cicero,  chief  of  the  augurs  of  Rome,  thus  pleads, — that 
"to  find  fault  with  meretricious  amours,  was  an  extraordinary  sever- 
ity, abhorrent  not  only  from  the  licentiousness  of  that  age,  but  from 
the  customs  and  constitutions  of  their  ancestors ;"  adding,  "  When 
was  not  this  done?  When  was  it  found  fault  with?  When  was  it 
not  allowed  ?  Can  the  time  be  named  when  the  practice  which  is 
now  lawful  was  not  accounted  so  ?" — Cicero,  Orat,  pro  M.  Ccslio, 
cap.  20. 

But,  according  to  the  apostle  and  to  fact,  merely  gross  licentious- 
ness did  not  constitute  the  reigning  sin,  the  deadly  plague-spot  of 
Roman  manners.  A  lower  deep,  in  fact,  the  lowest  depth  of  infa- 
mous and  unnatural  lust,  fearfully  prevailed ;  but  on  this  most  disa- 
greeable subject  a  few  words  must  suffice.  It  must,  then,  be  stated 
that  slave  boys  were  reared  for  the  express  purpose  of  unnatural 
impurity,  and  that  handsome  ones  sold  at  most  enormous  prices. 
So  prevalent,  indeed,  was  this  detestable  vice,  that  Cotta,  who  was 
pontifex  maximus,  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  ablest 
debaters  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  voluntarily,  and  without  any 
reason  for  doing  so,  in  that  very  debate  admits  himself  to  be  guilty 
of  this  iniquity,  and  speaks  of  other  eminent  men  as  doing  the 
same,  as  though  it  called  forth  neither  shame  nor  remorse.    But  the 
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language  which  moBt  fully  proclaims  the  unbomided  range  of  this 
turpitude  throughout  Roman  society,  comes  from  the  lips  of  Epic- 
tefcus.  That  philosopher,  contemplating  the  character  of  Socrates, 
breaks  forth  into  the  following  eulogy :  *'  Go  to  Socrates : — consider 
what  a  victory  he  was  conscious  of  obtaining  I  What  im  Olympic 
prize!  so  that,  by  Heaven,  one 'might  justly  salute  him,  'Hul! 
incredibly  great,  universal  victor!'" — Epictetus,  Diss,,  lib.  ii,  cap. 
xviii,  sect.  4.  Now  what  had  the  Grecian  sage  done  to  call  fortfi 
this  extravagant  laudation?  Will  the  reader  believe  it? — he  bad 
remained  in  the  same  room  with  the  young  and  beautiful  Alcibiades 
without  committing  the  vilest  iniquity  which  could  disgrace  human 
nature.  How  common — ^how  all  but  universal — ^must  this  vile  con- 
duct have  been  among  the  Roman  people,  to  have  made  a  single  act 
of  continence  the  theme  of  such  extravagant  praise ! 

Dark  and  terrible,  therefore,  as  St.  Paul's  picture  of  Roman 
society  confessedly  is,  it  is  not,  and  scarcely  could  be,  beycmd  the 
reality.    God  and  his  truth  had  been  renounced,  and  Satan  reigned 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  kis  power.    Religion,  in  its  wide  range  of 
operation,  became  an  instrument  of  evil ;  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies sunk  into  agencies  promotivb  of  vice;  men  of  notoriously 
abandoned  character  filled  the  highest  places  in  the  priesthood:  and 
thus,  in  the  midst  of  unbounded  power  and  wealth, — while  Livy  and 
Plutarch  wrote  history,  Cicero  fascinated  the  world  by  hi?  oratory, 
and  Virgil  and  Horace  charmed  all  by  the  sweetness  of  their  num- 
bers,— Satanic  influence  prevailed ;  vice  triumphed,  and  preyed  so 
destructively  on  the  vitals  of  the  state,  that  an  eminent  living  writer 
observes,  '*  Such  a  state  of  society  already  trembled  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution ;  and  reflecting  men  must  have  shuddered  at  the  frailness 
of  the  bands  which  still  held  it  together." — Merivales  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  vol.  i,  p.  228.     Truly,  "the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God." 


i 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 

A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE 

GENTILE  NATIONS. 

MiSTAKXH  Notions  respecting  the  Accordance  of  ancient  History  with  Holy  Scriptore — 
The  elevation  of  Man  in  his  primitive  State — ^Remarkable  Corroboration  of  Scripture 
by  Facts  in  Ancient  History — Gentile  Religion  an  important  Development  of  Mosaic 
Teaching — It  contains  wonderful  Revelations  of  -the  Power  and  Providence  of  Ood — 
Ancient  History,  as  a  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  a  remarkable  Attestation  of  revealed 
IVnih — ^Relation  of  Revelation  to  the  Teaching  of  Science — The  Testimony  of  ancient 
History  in  Respect  of  Religion  in  remarkable  Accordance  with  the  Bible — ^Proofs  of 
the  Existence  and  Power  of  Satanic  Inflaence — Infinite  Absurdity  of  Idolatry — ^Yet  it 
was  universal — False  Theories  devised  for  the  Purpose  of  accounting  for  the  Existence 
of  Idolatry,  considered  and  refuted — Satanic  Aggression  on  the  Purposes  of  God  and 
Happiness  of  Man — ^The  Deluge  one  of  its  Results — Ckxrruption  of  the  patriarchal  Faith 
— ^Attempt  to  frustrate  the  divinely-appointed  Dispersion — ^Miraculously  defeated — ^The 
Call  of  Abraham,  and  Election  of  the  Hebrew  People,  still  further  show  the  Violence  of 
Satanic  Aggression  on  the  Purpose  of  God — The  Succession  of  great  ruling  Empires 
displays  the  Power  of  diabolical  Influence — ^The  World  prepared  tor  the  Introduction 
of  the  ELingdom  of  God. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations  has  been  generaUy 
regarded  as  entirely  separate  from  and  unconnected  with  the  Hebrew 
people  and  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  and,  being  investigated, 
especially  in  their  most  ancient  periods,  by  the  unaided  light  of 
tiieir  own  imperfect  records  and  legends,  has  not  unfre^ently  been 
placed  in  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  explicit  declarations  of  revealed 
truth.  This  seems  to  have  produced  an  opinion  which,  if  not  often 
avowed,  has  nevertheless  obtained  extensive  currency  and  influence, 
— ^namely,  that  the  whole  experience,  knowledge,  and  power  of  the 
Gentile  world,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  must  be  regarded  as 
totally  isolated  from  the  Bible,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  stand  out  in 
open  protest,  against  its  teaching. 

In  some  works  of  great  talent  and  learning,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  disseminate  such  views :  but  even  where  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  discernible,  the  history,  chronology,  learning,  and  prowess 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  other  ancient  nations,  are 
spoken  of  as  though  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Hebrews, 
and  consequently  as  if  the  truth  of  revelation  had  no  bearing  or 
relation  whatever  to  them. 

The  collection  of  facts,  both  historical  and  religious,  furnished  in 
this  work,  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  an  effectual  antidote  to  this  preva- 
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lent  error.  The  history  of  the  great  primitive  and  powerful  natiiofl 
has  been  carried  up,  in  this  and  a  preceding  volume,  to  immediate 
proximity  with  the  dispersion  of  the  Noachic  tribes,  as  described  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  and  fully  shown,  that, 
instead  of  these  peoples  having  subsisted  throughout  lengthened 
periods,  which  bid  defiance  to  any  reconcilement  with  Scripture 
chronology,  they  are  all  found  to  have  arisen  from  patriarchs  named 
by  Moses  as  descendants  of  Noah,  their  lineage  and  posterity  being 
thus  fully  identified  with  the  sacred  record.  This  result,  it  should 
be  observed,  has  not  been  obtained  by  a  forced  application  of  the 
text  of  Scripture  to  these  national  histories,  but  has  been  mainly 
elicited  from  the  ancient  and  incormptible  monuments  of  those 
nations.  The  pictorial  literature  extant  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  the  disinterred  sculptures  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia, 
have  been  carefully  studied ;  and  found  to  teach  lessons  of  history, 
religion,  manners,  and  morals,  in  perfect  harmony  with,  and  in  strong 
corroboration  of,  the  Scriptural  account.  ]Nor  must  it  be  overlooked, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  that,  brief  as  our  sketches  of 
national  history  confessedly  and  necessarily  are,  they  are  not  merely 
one-sided  selections  of  matter,  but  impartial  condensations  of 
national  annals.  !No  facts  of  an  opposite  tendency  have  been  ignored; 
nor  can  any  arrangement  of  authorized  data  set  aside  or  neutralise 
the  eflFect  of  the  account  which  has  been  here  given.  What,  then,  is 
the  general  view  which  has  been  obtained  of  the  history  of  these 
Gentile  nations  ? 

It  has  been  found  that,  instead  of  the  speculation  being  true, 
which  obtained  so  much  favour  some  time  ago, — that  man  began  his 
career  in  barbarism,  and  gradually  worked  his  way,  through  succes- 
sive ages  of  toilsome  effort,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  useful  arts, 
moral  comfort,  and  intellectual  dignity, — the  earliest  ages  of  every 
primitive  nation  display  a  state  of  intelligence  and  civilization. 

We  have  also  found,  in  many  points  of  conformity  and  agreement 
between  the  annals  of  these  ancient  nations  and  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, unmistakable  proofs  of  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the 
Bible.  Who  can  read  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  descent  of  Abraham 
to  the  country  of  Ham,  and  that  of  the  sojourn  of  Jacob  and  his 
descendants  there, — and  compare  the  institutions,  usages,  national 
laws,  habits  of  thought,  and  conventional  arrangements  which  they 
exhibit  with  the  disclosures  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  the  revelations 
aflForded  bj  the  picture- sculptures  of  the  Egyptian  tombs, — without 
being  compelled  to  believe  that  he  is  pondering  over  truthful  col- 
lateral accounts  of  the  same  people  ?  Let  any  candid  person  carefully 
look  at  the  representation  of  brick- making  by  captives  on  the  tomb  of 
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EldL-3har^ ;  and  then,  reading  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Hebrews 
inder  their  taskmasters,  and  observing  the  physiognomy  of  even  a 
nodem  Jew,  let  him  say  if  he  has  not  before  him  a  most  striking 
}ictorial  illnstration  of  the  historical  fact. 

The  record  of  the  triumph  of  Shishak,  still  extant  on  the  external 
(fall  of  the  hypostyle-hall  at  ELamak,  where  the  "king  of  Judah"  is 
read  among  the  names  of  those  subdued  by  the  prowess  of  the  con- 
queror, is  another  proof  of  the  same  fact  Nor  are  the  omissions  of 
reference  to  Palestine  on  Egyptian  monuments  less  in  point  than 
diose  existing  records.  Although  the  several  tribes  which  inhabited 
that  country  prior  to  its  invasion  by  Joshua,  are  frequently  found 
Sguring  on  Egyptian  monuments  before  that  time;  yet,  from  the 
period  when  the  Hebrews  possessed  themselves  of  the  land,  nothing 
>f  the  kind  occurs,  until  we  meet  with  the  triumph  of  Shishak  over 
bhe  king  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam.  Facts  Uke  these, 
irhile  they  attest  the  verity  of  Hebrew  history,  equally  show  the 
bnthful  accordance  of  it  with  a  sound  interpretation  of  heathen 
umals,  and  the  suppression  of  truth  in  the  latter. 

Sennacherib's  account  of  his  wars  with  Hezekiah,  and  the  auto- 
biography of  the  martial  cai'eer  of  Darius  on  the  Sacred  Rock  at 
Bdiistun,  might  be  referred  to,  as  similar  striking  examples  of  the 
ooncurrence  and  truth  of  these  collateral  histories ;  but  we  prefer 
liere  to  dwell  more  particularly  on  those  which  identify  the  origin, 
institutions,  and  usages  of  the  primitive  nations,  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  postdiluvian  world  according  to  the  inspired  record. 

We  may  first  refer  to  the  similarity  of  names,  which,  to  the  extent 
it  is  known  to  have  existed,  cannot  have  been  accidental.  In  Assyria, 
for  instance,  we  not  only  find  the  Scriptural  names  of  the  patriarch 
Asshur  on  the  sculptures,  as  giving  a  designation  to  the  whole  land, 
it  being  thence  called  "  the  country  of  Asshur ;"  but  this  father  of  the 
race  stands  before  us,  in  these  exhumed  sculptures,  as  the  deified  hero 
of  the  people,  and,  as  such,  worshipped  as  "  Asshur,  the  king  of  the 
circle  of  the  great  gods." — Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baylon,  pp.  629, 
d87.  We  have  a  similar  case  at  Babylon.  The  name  of  JSimrod 
is  as  current  in  native  history  and  legend,  as  in  the  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Berosus,  from  the  preserved  records  of  that  city  at  the  time 
of  Alexander,  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  king  of  the  country.  His 
figure  stands  in  majestic  attitude  on  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace 
at  Khorsabad.  The  Birs-Nimroud  evidently  derives  its  appellation 
from  the  same  source.  In  fact,  the  name  of  this  great  usurper  and 
ardi-apostate  is  alike  imprinted  on  the  soil  of  his  country,  and 
embedded  in  all  the  traditions  and  legends  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
present  day. 
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But  the  most  elaborate  and  decisive  evidence  that  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  nations  is  the  only  trae  one,  is  found  in  the 
foot,  that  undoubted  reference  to  the  scenes  of  Paradise,  to  die 
incidents  of  man's  primeval  history,  and  to  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Deluge,  enter  into,  and  form  the  more  prominent 
elements  of,  the  religion  of  the  early  era  of  these  primitive  nations. 
To  cite  these  instances  in  detail,  would  be  to  re- write  a  great  part  of 
some  of  the  preceding  chapters.  In  respect  of  Paradise,  we  have 
not  only  the  perpetuation  of  the  thing,  but  even  the  name,  in  its 
application  to  the  sacred  park-like  grounds  which  surrounded  the 
palace- temples  of  the  eastern  kings;  while  the  water  flowing  from 
the  threshold,  and  meandering  through  the  garden, — ^the  trees  which 
grew  in  it,  and  which,  represented  in  gorgeous  sculpture,  adonied 
the  interior  of  the  sacred  place, — the  cherubic  figures  which  stood 
at  every  doorway,  and  elaborately  ornamented  all  its  parts, — ^with 
the  serpent-form,  as  the  type  of  dominion  and  sovereign  sway,— all 
attest  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  people,  and  the  foundation  oS  their 
civil  and  religious  polity,  to  be  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Moses,  and  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  word  of  God. 

On  this  point  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  the  history  and  reli^on  of 
the  primitive  nations,  as  detailed  in  this  volume,  ti^en  in  conneiioQ 
witB  what  was  adduced  in  a  preceding  one  of  a  cognate  ofaarKter, 
so  fully  accord  with  the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  are  of  sud  a 
peculiar  nature,  entering  into  the  vital  elements  of  the  constitution 
of  nations,  and  affecting  the  most  sacred  verities  of  their  faith,  that 
the  early  Gentile  nations  thus  stand  before  the  mind  as  a  grand 
development  of  Mosaic  teaching,  and  present  to  us  a  wide  range  of 
important  and  undoubted  facts,  which  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
any  other  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  mankind :  so 
that,  setting  aside  Hebrew  history  altogether,  the  Gentile  nations 
alone,  fairly  considered,  from  an  irrefragable  confirmation  of  the 
verity  of  Holy  Scripture. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Bible  not  only  extorts  this  evidence  of 
its  truth  from  the  most  remote  and  the  darkest  period  of  Gentile 
history :  it  brings  us  in  contact  with  displays  of  divine  power,  in 
respect  of  several  of  those  nations,  of  a  kind  equally  remarkable. 
Who  can  estimate  the  effects  which  the  plagues  and  the  Exodus  pro- 
duced in  Egypt?  It  is  admitted  that  these  events  are  not  named 
in  Egyptian  monuments: — it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  national 
humiliation  would  be  thus  recorded: — but  they  are  clearly  recog- 
nised as  a  part  of  Egyptian  history  by  Manetho,  as  well  as  preserved 
in  the  traditions  of  other  countries.  The  punishment  of  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  by  the  immediate  power  of  Jehovah,  is  another  instance,  and 
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one  clearly  referred  to  in  Babylonish  annals.  The  defeat  of  Sen- 
nacherib in  his  attempt  to  capture  Jerusalem,  must  have  been  known 
by  him  to  be  of  God.  Perhaps  sculptured  monument  was  neyer 
charged  with  a  heathen  testimony  to  the  interposition  and  power 
of  Jehovah,  more  important  as  an  attestation  of  revealed  truth,  than 
when  the  Assyrian  workman  received  the  dictation  of  his  proud 
sovereign,  and  chiselled  in  the  enduring  slab  the  weighty  words, 
"  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah  did  not  submit  to  my  yoke ;  but  I  left  to 
him  Jerusalem  his  capital,  and  some  of  the  inferior  towns  around  it." 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  predictions  respecting  Cyrus 
brought  him  equally  into  contact  with  the  divine  word,  and  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  Thus,  to  each  of  the  old  mighty 
nations  of  the  world  did  Jehovah  gloriously  reveal  himself,  while 
thqr  stood  in  all  the  pride  of  their  power,  and  in  possession  of  their 
wide  range  of  dominion ;  showing  himself  to  be  the  only  true  God, 
whose  will  no  earthly  potentate  could  successfully  resist :  and — for 
this  is  important  to  our  argument — ample  evidence  of  the  certainty 
of  such  interposition  remains  to  the  present  time. 

More  than  this :  not  only  do  the  early  history  and  religion  of  these 
nations  accord  with  Scriptural  truth ;  not  only  does  their  meridian 
^lendour  stand  associated  with  miraculous  interposition ;  but  God 
in  his  wisdom  adopted  a  course  of  action  and  plan  of  government 
which  brought  Greece  and'  Rome  equally  within  the  range  of  his 
influence,  and  completed  the  manifestation  of  his  providence  to  the 
Qentile  world.  How  glorious  is  the  prospect !  See  the  sacred  seer 
of  God  standing  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  placing  on  record  his 
wondrous  revelations  in  the  palace  of  Shushan.  See  him  pointing 
oot^  with  a  ray  of  heavenly  light,  the  fate  of  empires,  the  destiny  of 
nations,  from  the  day  in  which  he  speaks,  thAugh  future  ages. 
Recognising  all  the  glory  and  power  of  Babylon,  the  revealed  pre- 
science passes  on,  and  treats  it  as  an  extinct  thing.  Persia  rises  in 
her  strength,  symbolized  by  animal  forms  and  the  silver  portion  of 
the  great  image,  until  it  also  has  accomplished  its  destiny,  and  the 
heraldic  representation  of  the  nation — the  ram — is  trodden  down  by 
the  rough  goat  of  Grecia,  and  the  Macedonian  conqueror  rules  the 
world.  The  prescience  of  God  falters  not  after  rev^ng  tiie  grand 
contingencies  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years :  onward  the  prophet 
leads :  the  great  horn  of  this  power,  "  the  first  king,"  is  broken. 
His  empire  is  divided  into  four  less  powerftd  states ;  but  they  exist 
only  for  a  while :  the  prophet  points  out  in  the  distance  the  rising 
power  of  Rome,  shows  its  diversity  from  the  other  kingdoms  by  its 
republican  form  of  government,  exhibits  its  want  of  unity  in  conse- 
qiience  of  consular  rule  and  intestine  division,  even  indicates  the 
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means  resorted  to  in  vain  for  removing  this  evil  by  intermarriages 
between  the  families  of  the  chiefs  and  the  heads  of  factions;  and, 
above  all,  he  predicts  the  iron  power  of  this  martial  people,  which 
breaks  in  pieces  and  braises  all  other  nations,  and  spreads  its  colos- 
sal rule  throughout  the  world.  And  then,  as  if  to  place  before  man- 
kind the  grand  object  of  this  providential  arrangement,  this  succes- 
sion of  empires,  this  overruling  and  governing  of  heavenly  powor, 
it  is  written,  "  In  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven 
set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed :  it  shall  stand 
forever." 

The  sacred  record  is,  therefore,  seen  to  lead  us  back  to  the  dawn- 
ing day  of  time, — to  read  to  us  an  outline  of  man's  primitive  histoiy, 
— to  inform  us  respecting  the  wonderful  influences  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  and  their  great  results  in  his  character  and  history.  We 
then  turn  from  this  teaching  to  the  legends,  records,  and  sculptures 
of  ihese  ancient  nations,  and  find  everywhere  undoubted  proofs 
exhibited  by  them  in  facts,  doctrines,  systems,  and  ceremonies, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstances  which  the 
Bible  records.  The  inspired  volume  conducts  us  to  each  of  these 
ancient  kingdoms,  and  asserts,  that  in  them  God  wonderfully  int^- 
ppsed,  by  revealing  his  omnipotent  power  and  omniscient  wisdom, 
in  support  of  his  own  truth:  and  we  find  even  these  humiliating 
events  recognised  in  their  national  histories,  and  proved  by  col- 
lateral facts.  Again,  we  see  divine  truth  taking  its  stand  amid  all 
the  splendour  and  power  of  the  first  great  monarchy,  and  predicting 
its  fate,  and  the  rise,  character,  progress,  power,  and  destiny  of  every 
other  great  nation  until  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  go 
to  the  histories  of  these  empires,  and  we  find  these  wonderful  prophe- 
cies true  to  the  litter  in  every  instance,  and  so  exactly  exhibiting 
the  wonderful  changes,  revolutions,  and  conquests  which  took  place 
during  this  period,  as  to  form  an  accurate  outline  of  its  general  his- 
tory. 

We  direct  attention  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  remarka- 
ble accordance  between  the  sacred  record  and  profane  history,  and 
of  proving  that  the  origin,  progress,  and  fate  of  ancient  nations  har- 
monize with  the  teaching,  and  both  corroborate  and  illustrate  the 
history,  contained  in  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Bible.     But  we  do 
more  than  this.     Finding  in  the  Bible  the  germs  of  every  heathen 
institution, — seeing  here  the  truth,  which  is  found  perverted  and 
distorted  into  frightful  forms  in  their  mythologies, — discovering  his- 
tory which  is  the  parent  of  all  theirs,  and  which  accords  with  it  in 
every  essential  element, — we  are  bold  to  claim  for  the  Bible  a  power 
to  a^ord  men  some  information  respecting  the  ancient   Gentile 
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nations.  We  fearlessly  assert  thai  no  man,  whatever  his  learning, 
or  intellectual  power y  or  station  may  he,  when  speaking  of  ancient 
history,  has  any  right  to  ignore  the  Bible, 

But  it  is  confidently  urged,  that  the  infonnation  afforded  by  the 
Scriptures  on  subjects  of  science  is  incomplete ;  and  that  therefore 
we  are  not  to  go  to  their  pages  for  instruction  respecting  astronomy, 
geology,  or  even  chronology.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  freely 
admitted,  and  no  man  of  information  will  go  to  the  Bible  hoping  to 
find  an  authorized  catalogue  of  the  dynasties  of  Egypt,  or  a  list  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  But  men  of  science  must  not  presume  on  the 
ignorance  of  devout  students  6f  the  sacred  volume,  so  far  as  to  hope 
to  lead  them,  for  this  reasoi^  to  the  wild  inference,  that  what  the 
Bible  says  on  these  subjects  is  false,  or  undeserving  of  attention. 
It  is  freely  and  fully  admitted  that  the  Bible  does  not  afford  a  com- 
plete system  of  chronology ;  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  which  of  the  three  systems,  founded  on  its  difierent 
yersions,  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Our  opinion,  and  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  based,  have  been  elsewhere  given.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  there  is  a  range  within  which,  if  the  Bible  is  true,  the  truth 
must  be  found.  A  shorter  period  than  the  Hebrew  numbers,  or  a 
longer  one  than  those  of  the  Septuagint,  cannot  accord  with  Scrip- 
ture teaching ;  and  men  cannot  travel  beyond  these  limits  without 
impugning  the  integrity  of  revealed  truth. 

But  we  have  sketched  the  history  of  these  ancient  nations  to  ascer- 
tain, not  so  much  their  political  and  civil,  as  their  religious,  condi- 
tion. And  what  has  been  the  result  of  our  researches  in  this  respect  ? 
Man  is  found  everywhere  in  possession  of  important  elements  of 
truth.  In  fact,  if  one  undoubted  conclusion  more  than  another  is 
clearly  deduced  by  our  researches  into  the  primitive  history  of  man, 
it  is  that,  instead  of  being  a  stranger  to  revelation,  man  derived  his 
knowledge  of  civil,  relative,  and  religious  duty  immediately  from 
God.  The  circumstances  respecting  his  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
meanf  of  providing  them, — the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  and 
its  obligations, — the  truth  relating  to  Deity,  and  the  manner  of 
serving  him, — must  all  have  been  subjects  of  revelation.  Hence, 
we  everywhere  find  man  in  possession  of  a  substratum  of  divine 
truth,  forming  the  basis  or  platform  on  which  all  his  individual  hopes 
and  motives  to  action  rest,  and  affording  the  great  principle  which 
holds  him  in  civil  society, — relationship  to  his  fellows. 

Another  general  axiom  may  be  propounded.  Men  everywhere  are 
found  to  be  the  subjects  of  divine  influence.  This  is,,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  The 
influence  of  God  upon  the  mind,  circumstances,  and  destiny  of  man 
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was  eveiywhere  folly  admitted, — at  least,  until  in  the  latter  tffn, 
under  the  teaching  of  a  &lse  philosophy,  atheism  and  scepticism 
began  to  obtain  in  Greece.  I^othing  is  more  manifest  than  this: 
we  find  it  in  Homer  and  Virgil, — in  the  autobiographies  and  bulle- 
tins of  Divanubara,  Sardanapalus,  and  Sennacherib, — in  the  sacred 
inscriptions  of  the  Persian  kings,  as  well  as  in  the  native  records  of 
those  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  this  manner,  more  especially,  that  when 
Ood,  *'  in  times  past,  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways, 
nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did 
good;"  (Acts  xiv,  16, 17 ;)  from  which  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
unaided  human  nature  was  left  to  draw  the  inference  of  God  and  bis 
goodness ;  but  rather  that  his  Spirit  taught  them  by  his  internal 
operation  on  their  mind.  Hence  it  is  said  that  they  were  *'  without 
excuse,  because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them ;  FOR  GoD  hath  showed  it  unto  them."  Rom.  i,  19,  20. 
Destitute  of  outward  teaching,  they  had  more  ample  spiritual  in- 
fluence. 

The  nature  of  man,  however,  was  so  corrupt,  that,  whatever  mi^t 
be  the  case  in  individual  instances,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
and  renewing  men  in  general  the  means  were  insufficient  to  the  end. 
It  is  true  that,  under  these  circumstances,  human  nature  flourished, 
and  the  natural  powers  of  man  were  cultivated  and  adoimed;  so  that 
military  prowess,  intellectual  culture,  works  of  genius,  and  eveiy 
branch  of  science,  elegance,  and  art,  attained  perfection.  But  then 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  condition  was  one  of  darkness,  degrada- 
tion, and  ruin.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  ordinary  influences 
of  the  Spirit  were  sometimes  seconded  by  marvellous  interpositions 
from  heaven.  Thus  Egypt  was  favoured  with  the  miracles  of  Moses; 
Nineveh,  with  the  preaching  of  Jonah ;  Babylon,  with  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  and  the  miracle  of  the  three  Hebrew  youths ;  Media,  with 
the  deliverance  of  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions ;  Persia,  with  the 
revelations  respecting  Cyrus ;  and  Greece  and  Italy,  with  the  preach- 
ing of  Pythagoras  and  other  philosophers.  Yet,  amid  so  much 
divine  influence,  acting  on  this  human  greatness,  man  descended 
into  moral  ruin.     Why  was  this  ? 

It  was  because  there  was  an  agent  at  work  more  potent  for  evil 
than  human  infirmity,  or  even  human  depravity.  If  this  had  not 
been  the  case, — if  man  in  moral  degradation  and  spiritual  ruin  had, 
untouched  by  other  influence,  resisted  the  merciful  impulses  of 
Heaven,  and  resolved  to  the  utmost  to  gratify  his  base  and  wicked 
propensities, — we  might  expect  to  find  him  wallowing  in  sensuali^ 
and  licentiousness :  he  might  riot  in  rapine  and  blood ;  deceit,  lying, 
pride,  passion,  malignity,  and  violence,  might  be  expected  to  pollute. 
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disorder,  and  spread  misery  and  guilt  over  mankind :  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  that  mere  humanity  would  have  devised  such  an 
aggression  on  the  honour  due  only  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
inYolving  its  own  most  extreme  degradation,  as  is  found  to  exist  in 
the  practice  of  idolatry.  There  is  something  so  opposed  to  all  rea- 
son^ so  very  absurd,  in  the  idea  tiiat  any  natural  object,  or  product 
of  human  art  or  labour,  can  be  divine,  or  that  there  can  be  a  plural- 
ity of  divinities,  that  the  existence  or  prevalence  of  such  opinions 
in  the  ancient  world  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  inexplicable 
enigma.  Hence  writers  have*  contented  themselves  with  giving  a 
history  and  description  of  this  great  moral  aberration,  and  its  re- 
sults, rather  than  attempted  to  account  for  its  origin. 

One  talented  author,  whose  recent  production  is  before  us,  specu- 
lates in  this  manner:  "  Man  feels  himself  small  and  weak  amid  the 
forces  of  nature :  he  sees  a  power  in  operation  which  even  the  wisest 
cannot  combat ;  and  the  more  ignorant,  the  more  brutalized  he  is, 
the  more  he  feels  his  utter  helplessness.  But  the  wise  man  investi- 
gates causes,  finds  that  the  greater  the  force,  the  less  it  is  visible 
and  tangible ;  and  therefore  soon  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  the 
Great  First  Cause  must  be  still  more  remote  from  the  grasp  of  the 
senses.  The  philosopher  of  all  ages,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  back 
with  any  certainty,  has  been  a  pure  theist.  Such  was  Zoroaster 
among  the  Persians ;  such  were  the  great  founders  of  the  Greek 
philosophy ;  and  such  were  the  patriarchs  described  in  the  Hebrew 
records.  But  the  ignorant  man,  unable  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
philosopher,  but  equally  sensible  of  the  presence  of  a  superior 
power,  looks  only  to  the  force  in  action,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
holds  that  to  be  divine ;  for,  to  the  ignorant  man,  whatever  or  who*- 
ever  is  stronger  or  wiser  than  himself^  is  an  object  of  veneration." 

We  should  feel  much  disposed  to  question  the  last-mentiened 
premiss, — that  "to  the  ignorant  man,  whatever  or  whoever  ia 
stronger  or  wiser  than  himself,  is  an  object  of  veneration."  It  ap» 
pears  equally  probable,  and  even  more  so,  that  it,  or  he,  would  be  an 
olgect  of  envy.  But  not  to  dwell  on  this  objection,— does  not  this 
theory  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  assume  a  startling  aspect  from  the 
fiMSt,  tiiat  it  would  lead  to  the  impression  that  all  the  wise  and  en* 
listened  of  mankind — those  who,  from  their  endowments  and  posi- 
tion, have  always  been  the  leaders  of  the  public  mind — are  guided 
and  led  by  the  ignorant  and  the  obscure? 

Such  a  proposition  seems  utterly  incredible.  Here  are  the  wise, 
the  cultivated,  the  influential,  with  right  and  truth  on  their  side; 
and  here  are  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  who  have  adopted  a  monstrous 
and  ridiculous  absurdity :  yet  it  is  supposed  that  ihe  latter  induced 
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the  fonner  to  adopt  iheir  views ;  or,  at  least,  that,  against  the  opinicui 
and  influence  of  the  wise  and  great- minded,  a  grand  system  of  doc- 
trines, rites,  and  usages  was  brought  into  operation,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  among  every  people.  It  may  be  regarded  as  bold  to  say 
that  such  an  hypothesis  involves  a  positive  impossibility:  but  we  do 
not  shrink  firom  asserting  that  such  a  mighty  and  universal  revolu- 
tion was  never  known  to  result  from  such  influence. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  principal  objection  which  we  have  to 
urge  against  this  scheme.  In  common  with  all  the  theories  of  its 
class,  it  overlooks  the  most  important  body  of  facts  relating  to 
primeval  history.  Tet  it  is  a  great  advance  on  the  theories  of  the 
cognate  schools  of  the  last  century ;  it  does  not  place  the  first  nee 
of  mankind  among  the  brutes,  but  allows  them  to  have  been  eolti- 
vated,  civilized,  and  rational ;  yet  it  leaves  them  utterly  without 
religion.  Now  we  take  leave  to  say,  this  was  never  the  condition  of 
any  human  community ;  and  we  challenge  an  investigation  into  all 
history  for  the  decision  of  the  question.  A  civilised  oommunitv, 
composed,  on  the  one  hand,  of  cultivated  intellectual  philosophen, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  sober,  thoughtful,  ignorant  men,  altogether 
without  religious  views,  practices,  or  opinions,  but  setting  its^  in 
its  vanous  individuals,  according  to  their  respective  information  and 
powers  of  mind,  to  excogitate  some  definite  idea  of  Deity,— one 
dass  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  one  invisible  and  mighty 
being ;  the  other,  that  the  powers  of  nature,  in  all  their  wide  vari- 
ety, are  to  be  reverenced  as  divine, — this,  I  say,  has  no  countenance 
iu  actual  fact ;  nothing  approximating  thereto  has  ever  been  seen  in 
history ;  and  it  can  only  exist  in  the  dreamy  speculations  of  those 
who  prefer  to  give  prominence  to  the  wildest  vagaries,  rather  than 
submit  to  receive  substantial  information  from  the  word  of  God. 

No !  the  truth  is,  that  man  entered  on  his  career  of  existence  more 
fully  identified  and  imbued  with  religious  truth,  and  duty,  and  priT- 
ilege,  than  with  aught  else.  And  after  his  terrible  fall,  instead  of 
having  the  elements  of  religion  diminished  in  number,  or  removed 
further  from  him,  he  became  still  more  intimately  associated  with 
them.  Then  the  promise  and  great  purposes  of  redemption  were 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  urged  on  his  attention  and  observance 
with  redoubled  force.  He  had  before  this  time  learned,  by  bitter 
experience,  the  existence,  subtilty,  and  power  of  his  adversary  the 
devil ;  and  had  been  taught  to  apprehend  somewhat  of  the  spiritiial 
and  endless  ruin  to  which  he  stood  exposed.  He  was  informed  of 
the  new  relation  of  the  woman,  as  the  predicted  mother  of  the  great 
Deliverer — of  the  promised  Son,  who  was  to  endure  sufi*ering,  and 
finally  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.     With  the  tree  of  life,  and 
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with  whatever  of  a  S€wu*amental  character  was  connected  with  it,  he 
was  well  acquainted ;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge,  with  the  dire  con^ 
sequences  of  eating  its  forbidden  fruit,  would  be  fully  present  to 
his  mind.  Then  he  would  understand  the  promise  of  redemption, 
as  it  affected  individual  man  in  that  day,  on  which  Abel  exercised 
faith,  and  secured  salvation;  and  the  newly-appointed  means  of 
access  unto  Ood, — the  infolding  fire,  the  cherubim,  and  the  sacrifice, 
— all  these  religious  elements  were  known  to  the  first  race  of  men; 
and  no  believer  in  the  verity  of  Holy  Scripture  can  doubt  that  these 
had  a  hold  on  the  human  mind,  far  beyond  any  ordinary  fact  or 
communicated  truth.  These  had  all  been  ingrafted  on  human  his- 
tory, and  embedded  in  the  memory,  judgment,  and  feelings  of  man, 
amid  the  pressure  of  the  most  fearful  calamity  that  affected  our 
nature,  in  connexion  with  the  most  wondrous  revelations  of  Gtod, 
and  the  mightiest  efforts  and  triumphs  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  immediate  survivers  of  the  Flood,  in 
commencing  their  new  course  of  life  and  action,  as  the  Sftthers  of  a 
•new  world,  and  the  progenitors  of  a  new  population,  would  have  all 
these  religious  realities  impressed  anew  on  their  minds  in  the  most 
weighty  and  affecting  manner.  That  this  was  so, — that  they  lived 
in  Uie  memories  of  their  descendants,  influenced  their  character  and 
conduct,  gave  a  tone  to  their  views,  were  immortalized  in  their  in- 
stitutions, and  referred  to  in  their  most  solemn  traditions,  sacred 
persons,  and  sacred  places,  until  long  after  the  establishment  of 
idolatry, — is  proved  most  incontestably  by  the  records,  religions, 
and  undoubted  remains  of  the  most  ancient  heathen  nations.  It  is 
demonstrable,  therefore,  that  idolatry  did  not  arise  out  of  such  a  state 
x>f  society,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  supposed  by  the  author 
whom  we  have  quoted;  and  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  less  than 
demonstrable,  that  it  arose  as  a  perversion  of  truth  under  the 
immediate  agency  and  influence  of  Satanic  power.  The  origin  of 
idolatry,  indeed,  forms  the  most  prominent  result  of  that  great  and 
continued  antagonism  between  truth  and  error,  spiritual  light  and 
spiritual  darkness,  which  is  discerned  in  every  part  of  the  history 
of  mankind  in  pre-Christian  times.  With  our  views  of  this  con- 
flict and  its  results, — ranging  as  the  subject  does  over  the  times 
and  persons  whose  history  and  religion  have  been  treated  of  in  the 
present  and  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work, — our  labours  may 
very  suitably  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

That  human  history  commenced  as  the  battle-field  of  these 
antagonistic  powers  is  an  established  fact,  to  which  every  believer 
in  the  Bible  will  yield  a  ready  assent.  Man  and  the  partner  of  his 
life,  in  pristine  purity,  innoc^ce,  and  peace,  enjoying  hallowed  in* 
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teroonrse  with  God,  lived  in  Paradise.  Here  they  were  amailed  hj 
a  spiritual  adversary,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  record  as  Ihe 
"  old  serpent, — the  devil."  By  his  snbtilty  they  were  seduced  firom 
their  allegiance,  and  plunged  into  sin ;  by  which  act  man's  innocent 
and  peaceful  condition  was  terminated. 

We  here  state  most  explictly,  that  this  portion  of  the  holy  reorad 
is  understood  by  us  as  a  detail  of  certain  matter  of  fact.  It  is  no 
figurative,  imaginative,  or  enigmatical  account,  but  a  plain  namlicm 
of  history.  As  it  has  to  do  with,  and  to  speak  of  spiritual  beings^ 
whose  attributes,  appearances,  and  volitions  must  be  expressed  with 
some  measure  of  accommodation,  when  described  in  the  language  of 
men,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  wise  in  us  to  scrutinize  too  critically  die 
impert  of  such  phrases  as,  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  walking  in  the 
gaarden,"  and,  "  The  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  tke 
field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  wmuan," 
in  regard  of  the  exact  appearances  which  they  represent :  but  that 
they  truly  speak  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and  of  Satan, 
ne  doubt  whatever  is  entertained ;  and  the  effect  of  their  communica- 
tion and  influence  on  the  human  mind  is,  of  course,  r^arded  by  us 
as  unquestionably  real. 

No  sooner  had  this  fearful  agression  on  human  happiness  suc- 
ceeded, than  the  predetermined  and  prepared  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion was  propounded.  The  man  and  woman  are  punished,  yet  are 
cheered  by  a  glorious  promise :  Satan  is  assured  that  his  victoiy, 
although  giving  him  a  short-lived  power  to  inflict  suffering  on  human 
nature,  shall  certainly  issue  in  his  own  preeminent  abasement  and 
misery. 

The  leading  elements  of  the  new  economy,  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
ferred to  the  instruction,  faith,  and  practice  of  mankind,  were  Aen 
propounded.  Man,  removed  from  the  tree  of  life,  to  which,  in  his 
new  relative  position  as  a  sinner,  he  could  no  longer  have  access,  is 
made  acquainted  with  a  new  way  of  approach  unto  God, — by  the 
cherubic  emblems,  the  Shekinah,  and  animal  sacrifice. 

Under  this  teaching,  and  in  this  practice,  the  first  pair  proceeded, 
until  their  children  attained  maturity,  and  their  two  sons  had,  on 
their  own  account,  and  according  to  their  own  mind  and  judgment, 
to  approach  God  in  worship.  Here  again  we  see  the  aggressions 
of  Satan,  and  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Abel 
coming  in  the  appointed  way  with  his  mind  spiritually  enlightened, 
offered  his  sacrifice  in  faith,  and  by  that  faith  found  salvatioa 
Cain,  led  away  by  the  wicked  one,  rejected  the  appointed  oblation, 
and  would  do  no  more  than  present  a  thank-offering.  His  offering 
was  rejected;  and  the  result  is  well  known.    Enraged  at  his  rgV 
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tion,  BtiU  further  urged  on  by  the  influence  which  he  had  followed, 
he  killed  his  pious  brother.  Although  we  have  in  this  period  but. 
few  historic  incidents,  we  must  take  these  as  types  of  the  history  of 
the  time.  Other  men  grew  up;  and  while  some  were  obedient, 
many  rejected  the  influence  of  Heaven,  and  followed  that  which  was 
in  more  accordance  with  their  own  corrupt  hearts.  At  length  one 
appeared  who  was  fully  devoted  to  God.  So  entirely  did  he  subject 
his  heart  to  divine  guidance,  that  he  is  said  to  have  "  walked  with 
God."  But  the  brief  notice  of  this  holy  man  does  not  seem  to  be 
recorded  so  much  to  make  us  acquainted  with  his  character,  as  to 
show  the  results  of  this  spiritual  antagonism  at  that  day.  Men  now 
became  to  a  great  extent  ungodly :  their  ungodly  deeds  were  mani- 
fest and  general.  They  bad  gone  beyond  this :  their  conversation 
was  not  only  wicked,  but  directed  against  God ;  they  made  *'  hard 
speeches  against  him."  Jude  15.  Enoch  endeavoured  to  stem  this 
torrent.  He  proclaimed  the  truth ;  he  denounced  the  evil  conduct 
and  language  which  prevailed;  and  he  predicted  a  future  judgment, 
when  the  Lord  should  come  to  punish  sinners.  As  if  to  give  tl)p 
bluest  sanction  to  such  a  character,  and  the  fullest  attestation  to 
such  a  proclamation  of  truth,  this  saint  of  God  was  removed  directly 
to  glory. 

Onward  rolled  the  course  of  time,  until  another  model  of  right- 
eousness and  faith  was  presented  in  the  person  of  Noah.  But,  by 
this  time,  Satanic  influence  had  so  affected  the  world's  population, 
that  God  announced  his  purpose  to  destroy  mankind  by  a  Flood. 
Noah  was  commanded  to  prepare  an  ark  to  save  his  house:  he 
entered  upon  the  arduous  task,  and,  during  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  this  wonderful  structure  was  being  raised,  he  ceased 
not  to  preadi  the  truth,  and  warn  the  surrounding  multitude  of  their 
danger.  But,  unchecked  in  their  career  of  sin,  they  went  on,  imtil 
the  day  that  he  entered  his  appointed  refuge :  no  further  respite  waa 
granted;  the  Flood  came,  and  the  population  of  the  world  was 
destroyed. 

Who  can  contemplate  this  event  without  seeing  in  it  a  fearful 
result  of  this  spiritual  antagonism  ?  Satan  tempts ;  yet  God  reigns. 
Men  sin;  but  God  will  punish.  The  continued  success  of  the  de* 
stroyer  is  cut  short  by  this  terrible  judgment;  while  the  signal 
fidelity  of  Noah  is  honoured  by  signal  and  miraculous  preservation. 
Under  the  smile  and  benediction  of  Heaven,  the  redeemed  family 
commence  their  new  career.  But  here  again  Satanic  guile  and 
power  are  felt.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage which  describes  that  dark  day  in  the  life  of  the  arkite  patri- 
arch, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  recording  a  successful  Satanic 
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aggreBtton.  Nothing  short  of  thiscoiild  hit»  oilM'finrlii  eoAi 
maledicCioii  as  Noah  pronoimoed  on  ihat  oeemoit 

It  seeittB,  from  a  general  renew  of  flie  ifliole  nanaftiTe,  that  Ilia 
aatedihiviaa  population  of  the  wdtld  lived  in  one  gnienil  body,  add, 
aa  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  without  the  instHMion  of  any  r^griir 
gofernment^  snbjeot  simply  to  the  effiMt  of  eomnniBicated  troHi  and 
spiritoal  ipflnence.  In  those  ciroamstaBees,  ''men  loved  dufaiiN 
Mther  than  light  ;**  evil  passions  and  deshM  engendered  erilactiMB; 
and  "die  eartti  was  filled  with  Tiolence,^-  nntil  umveraal  deprafify 
ensued.  It  appears  from  several  passages  in  Bxltf  Bcripture^  tfid 
from  tiic  tra^ons  of  the  andent  worM,  that  it  pleased  Ood  to 
command  a  totally  difitoent  general  eooiiomy  fiir  i&e  new  worid. 
Am  so<m  as  a  sufficient  population  was  provided,  it  was  divinely  wp- 
^inted  that  the  sevenl  tribes  and  binifiea  should  sepamts^'  aai 
travel  to  the  geognqpfaical  districts  whidi  had  been  aas^ped  tiMBi, 
(Deat  zzxii,  8,)  and  which  they  were  respeetivety  eafled  to  oeespy, 
under  the  dnreotion  of  their  hereditary  tkUBs.  b  accordanea  witik 
ttis  providential  arrangemotit^  tlie  fimily  of  Noali  dwelt  in  the 
nei^beuriiood  of  Ararat  for  some  centuries,  untQ,  having  auflhnenllj 
increased,  they  appear  to  have  journeyed  to  Shinar,  as  a  m<»e  ^^- 
ble  locality  for  the  appointed  separation. 

Prior  to  this,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  lliat  importsnt 
innovations  had  been  eflfected  in  the  faith  of  this  united  body.  Bq)- 
resentations  of  paradisiacal  scenes  and  figures  had  been  made,  and 
incorporated  into  the  place  and  manner  of  patriarchal  worship; 
while  influential  notions  had  been  entertained  respecting  the  prom- 
ised Incarnate  Seed,  and  his  appearing  in  a  priestly  and  regal  char- 
acter among  men ;  and  a  religious  veneration  was  cultivated  for  Uie 
first  Great  Father  and  his  three  sons,  who  were  regarded  as  reap- 
pearing in  the  arkite  patriarch  and  his  three  sons.  These,  with 
many  other  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice,  seem  to  have  been 
induced  by  the  active  agency  of  the  evil  one,  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  human  host  at  Shinar. 

There  a  grand  aggression  was  made  on  the  preordained  purpose 
of  God.  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Gush,  stirred  up  by  the  spiritual  ad- 
versary, arose  in  proud  rebellion  against  Heaven,  zmd  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  multitude  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  dispersion,  and  to 
locate  in  those  plains,  and  to  build  a  capital  and  a  tower,  whidi 
should  perpetuate  their  unity,  and  be  the  centre  of  their  location. 
There  appears  from  Scripture  and  ancient  edition  abundant  reason 
'for  concluding  that  Nimrod  induced  the  people  to  adopt  this  course, 
by  putting  himself  forth  as  the  Promised  Seed,  and,  as  such,  entitled 
to  rule  over  the  whole  race  of  mankind.    In  this  assumption,  as  in 
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other  instances,  the  Satanic  aggression  only  professed  to  aim  at  an 
alteration  in  respect  of  one  part  of  the  divine  appointment :  govern- 
ment was  to  be  established,  and  professedly  by  divine  authority ;  but 
the  Dispersion  was  to  be  prevented. 

It  pleased  Jehovah  by  a  miraculous  interposition  to  defeat  this 
Satanic  opposition:  and  the  manner,  brief  as  it  is,  in  which  this 
interposition  was  put  forth,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  done  by 
some  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Trinity, — perhaps  similar 
to  that  which  we  find  made  to  Abraham  when  Sodom  was  destroyed. 
"  Let  us  go  down,''  said  the  Lord,  "  and  confound  their  language :" 
and  thus  the  Dispersion  was  enforced,  and  the  several  tribes,  miracu* 
loQsIy  prevented  from  acting  in  concert,  went  forth  to  occupy  their 
respective  territories.  Still  JNimrod  and  his  adherents  continued  at 
Babel,,  and  there  established  a  kingdom,  dispossessing  Asshur ;  to 
whom,  of  right,  that  territory  belonged,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
w^t  forth  and  built  Nineveh  on  the  River  Tigris,  and  there  founded 
a  sovereignty. 

But  the  divine  purpose  was  not  only  infringed  by  the  disobedience 
of  Nimrod  in  remaining  at  Babel, — it  was  in  great  measure  neutral- 
ited  by  the  corruptions  in  religion  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
seminated, and  which,  carried  into  every  quarter,  produced  one 
wide-spread  range  of  wicked  idolatry.  By  a  subtilty  and  energy 
which  Satan  alone  could  infuse,  all  the  religious  promises,  circum- 
stances, and  facts,  connected  with  God's  revelations  to  man  and  with 
man's  early  history,  were  so  systematically  perverted,  that  they  de- 
Oironed  and  dishonoured  God,  filled  man  with  vain  imaginations 
and  proud  assumptions,  and  virtually  handed  over  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  human  family  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Satanic 
error.  It  is  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  mighty  in- 
fluence which  gave  this  profane  conceit  energy  and  power,  that  we 
find  all  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  earth  fully  adopting  it, 
and,  indeed,  making  it  the  basis  of  their  political  constitutions.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  plan,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  sketched, 
is  enlarged  and  rendered  practicable;  so  that,  when  the  several 
primitive  seats  of  human  settlement  were  covered  with  national  in- 
stitutions, everywhere  idolatry  prevailed.  Although,  in  every  in- 
stanoe,  one  common  family  type  is  discernible  in  this  false  religion 
in  all  places,  this  was  filled  up  and  modified  into  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  detail :  and,  as  if  to  show  forth  the  real  author  of  this  foul 
dishonour  to  God,  and  wickedness  and  folly  in  man,  everywhere  the 
serpent-form  was  made  a  special  object  of  adoration,  and  worshipped 

the  symbol  of  power  and  dominion. 

To  rear  up  a  standard  of  truth  in  opposition  to  this  aggressive 
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cnror,  Jdovth  flctoted  a  pious  indiTidaal,  iBd  fitOad  kim  oak  oCte 
Tory  ottitre  of  thia  idoktroiiB  populalioii.  Abnfaam  obojad,  ni 
went  fiirth,  recei?ixig  great  promiies  and  wontoftd  nmritBal  inalne- 
tion  from  God.  Bo  journeyed  fiur  into  the  weat^  went  down  eian 
into  Egypt^  and  eveiywhere  raised  an  altar  to  the  tma  Gtod,  vi 
worshipped  him  alona  To  him  the  promiae  of  an  Jnoamate  Be^ 
deemor,  from  his  own  seed,  was  made;  and  a  ooveDaut  of  merqf 
was  established  with  him,  that  he  shonld  be  the  progenitor  of  tini 
great  Saviour.  Isaac  and  Jacob  followed  in  the  same  fiwtstepi: 
heirs  of  the  same  promise,  thej,  too,  maintained*  fidelity  to  Qod,SBd 
each  receiyed  fuller  assurance  cf  the  coming  of  the  Promised  Seed. 

The  descendants  of  the  latter  patriarch,  after  having  auCmd 
g^erous  persecution  in  Egypt^  were  detivered  hj  the  rain^  power 
eif  God.  Here  commenced  a  great  and  prolonged  strugf^  brtveaa 
the  powers  of  darkness  and  Hbk  Spirit  <^  God.  Here,  fwr  the  fint 
time  on  record,  did  the  energy  of  Satan  dare  avowedly  to  meet^  sad 
endeavour  to  match,  the  mi^t  of  the  Omnipotent  The  isaae  cor* 
ered  the  gods  of  Egypt  with  shame,  inflicted  grievoua  calaoii^  on 
that  unhappy  country,  and  wrouf^  ont  a  wondroos  ddiveranee  fiv 
Israel.  Tlus  people^  now  a  mi{^ty  host^  are  taken  under  the  speeial 
care  of  Jehovah.  They  are  miraculonaly  fed  in  the  desert;  water 
is  brought  fi»  them  from  the  granite  rooks  6[  SinaL  There  else 
they  receive  a  relifpous  economy,  an  ecclesiastical  system,  and  a 
political  and  moral  code  of  laws,  immediately  from  Heaven.  In- 
deed, God  not  only  made  wonderful  revelations  of  himself  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  communication  of  this  system,  but  actually  came 
down  and  dwelt  among  them  in  the  form  of  a  visible  glory  in  the 
holy  tabernacle.  By  these  means  he  led  them  forty  years  throu^ 
the  wilderness,  and  at  length  brought  them  into  the  land  which  he 
had  promised  to  their  &thers. 

In  this  career  of  mercy,  the  power  of  the  evil  one  was  frequently 
and  fully  apparent.  Even  while  Moses  was  in  the  mount  receiviog 
the  law  from  God,  Aaron  was  led  to  make  a  golden  image  for  the 
people  to  worship ;  and  afterward,  so  rebellious  had  they  beoome, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  from  returning  to  Egypt,— 
a  folly  from  which  they  were  prevented  only  by  special  revelatioDB 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  given  to  seventy  prophets,  whose  spiritotl 
ministry  seems  to  have  met  the  case. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  were  located  m  Canaan,  this  dia- 
bolical aggression  was  renewed  with  fearful  effiBct.  The  Hebrews, 
who  had  been,  by  promise,  prophecy,  and  mirade,  wonderfully  raised 
up  to  bear  before  all  the  world  a  testimony  for  God  against  idok- 
tiy,  themselves  plunged  into  the  vile  practice  to  a  great  extait 
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Throughottt  the  role  of  the  Judges,  their  histoiy  is  one  continued 
series  of  idolatrous  apostasy,  and  repentance  under  the  pressure  of 
galling  afSUction.  At  lengdi,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Samuel  and 
David,  the  evil  seemed  to  be  extirpated.  Piety  and  prosperity 
reigned  in  Jerusalem ;  the  Hebrew  people  rose  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  national  greatness.  God  gloriously  manifested  his  presence 
among  them ;  and  the  victory  over  Satanic  influence  seemed  to  be 
complete.  Yet  when  the  religion  of  God  appeared  to  be  most 
secure,  it  was  successfully  assailed  in  what  might  have  been  thought 
its  strongest  fortress.  Solomon,  the  favoured  of  the  Lord,  sunk  into 
^  sensuality  and  pride,  thence  into  licentiousness,  and  at  length  into 
idolatry. 

From  this  period,  that  foul  sin  was  a  plague-spot  which  destroyed 
the  vitals  of  Hebrew  weal.  From  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  formed,  its  policy  directly  tended  to  the  promotion  of 
idolatry.  This  evil  influence  was  not  allowed  to  reign  unchecked : 
the  demon  destroyer  was  frequently  arrested  in  his  fatal  progress 
by  divine  interposition.  This  was  in  general  most  efficiently  accom- 
plished by  the  ministry  of  inspired  prophets.  On  one  occasion 
particularly  these  antagonistic  powers  seemed  fairly  brought  into 
collision,  and  nothing  human  could  present  a  more  noble  aspect  than 
the  intrepid  Elijah  confronting  the  four  hundred  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  challenging  the  devotion  of  Israel  for  Jehovah  as  the  only  true 
God.  The  triumphant  issue  is  well  known;  but  it  failcKl  to  destroy 
the  evil.  Onward  rolled  the  fatal  influence  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness :  Israel  became  incorrigibly  idolatrous,  and  was  destroyed. 

Judah,  still  enlightened  by  a  glorious  succession  of  prophets,  and 
held  in  check  by  the  divinely-appointed  services  of  the  temple,  fell 
by  slower  degrees ; — but  it  did  fall.  Although  Satanic  influence  was 
repelled  by  numerous  interpositions,  and  checked  by  several  reform^ 
ations  of  religion,  all  these  agencies  offered  a  vain  resistance  to  its 
action  on  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  the  human  mind.  The 
people,  as  a  body,  (for  we  do  not  at  all  in  this  review  refer  to  indi- 
vidual faith  or  conduct,)  gradually  became  pervaded  by  this  delu- 
sion; their  princes  took  the  lead  in  the  fearful  apostasy;  and  even 
the  priesthood  became  corrupt ;  until,  at  length,  when  the  prescience 
of  God  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
every  form  of  idolatry,  with  its  foolish  and  filthy  objects  of  adora- 
tion, in  all  their  multitudinous  detail,  was  found  depicted  on  the 
walls  of  the  chambers,  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah !  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  culminating  point  of  diabolical  ascend- 
ency. The  glorious  Shekinah  would  no  longer  occupy  a  temple 
where  Satan  had  his  seat^  and  so  abandoned  the  sanctuary  to  its 
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fato.  The  terrible  catastrophe  came :  JerasaleiD,  "  the  dtj  of 
David,"  "  the  holy  city,"  was  polluted,  destroyed,  and  trodden  down 
by  the  heathen.  The  temple,  which  had  been  filled  with  the  di?me 
glory,  and  whose  sacred  sanctuary  had  for  centuries  been  irradiated 
with  the  glorious  Shekinah  of  God,  was  burned  with  fire.  Icilibod 
was  engraven  on  every  Hebrew  institution,  and  the  success  of  the 
destroyer  seemed  complete,  in  blotting  firom  the  earth  such  an  illus- 
trious witness  for  the  truth  and  power  of  God  ^  the  Hebrew  h\& 
and  temple-service  had  been. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  completely  successful  aggres- 
sion on  a  divinely-appointed  economy  thui  that  which  is  here  pre- 
sented to  the  mind, — not  only  as  it  respected  the  Hebrew  Church 
itself,  but  also  in  its  bearing  on  the  covenant-mercy  of  God,  and  the 
great  scheme  of  redemption.  All  the  promises  and  prophecies 
which  had  been  given  subsequent  to  the  Deluge  respecting  the  great 
Redeemer,  his  work,  and  kingdom,  and  glorious  salvation,  had 
identified  these  with  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  house  of 
David,  and  Mount  Zion.  The  Hebrew  sacred  service  had  been 
instituted  with  evident  and  marked  typical  allusion  to  the  appointed 
Saviour.  Indeed,  the  entire  political  arrangements,  the  origin  and 
succession  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  with  the  whole  Mosuc 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  appointments  among  the  people,  seemed 
designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah,  and  to  unite  their  various 
agencies  into  one  complete  pledge  and  precursor  of  his  coming. 
And  yet  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
throne  of  David,  all  these  foreshadowings  perished,  and  not  a  visible 
type  remained ;  not  an  element  was  left  of  this  elaborate  and  com- 
plete jtypical  economy,  to  adumbrate  the  promise  of  redemption. 

But  although  Satan  seemed  to  have  fully  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, it  was  soon  manifest  that  the  grand  scheme  of  redemption 
rested  not  on  the  obedience  of  man,  but  on  the  unchangeable  faith- 
fulness of  God.  Never  did  the  world  witness  more  glorious  revela- 
tions of  Jehovah  in  support  of  his  Church  and  his  truth,  than  when 
his  faithful  remnant  were  captives,  hanging  their  harps  on  the  wil- 
lows of  Babylon :  never  were  more  wonderful  attestations  given  to 
the  promise  of  redemption,  or  more  gracious  displays  of  the  divine 
prescience  afforded,  than  there.  So  gloriously,  indeed,  did  Jehovah 
work,  that  before  a  century  had  passed  away  the  Hebrews  were 
again  located  in  their  own  land,  worshipping  again  on  the  sacred 
mount,  in  a  newly-erected  temple,  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
their  general  polity  in  progress  to  entire  restoration. 

But  while  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  had  thus  wrought 
deliverance  for  his  captive  people,  the  power  of  the  wicked  one  was 
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being  mightily  exerted  in  the  Gentile  world.  Idolatiy  became  eyery- 
where  fuUy  established.  Babylon,  intensely  devoted  to  this  Satanic 
superstition,  passed  away :  Persia  arose  to  rule  the  nations ;  but  it 
was  under  tiie  same  malign  influence.  The  king  there,  too,  was 
worshipped  as  divine;  and  although  &e  good  Spirit  had  given  a 
laige  communication  of  truth,  it  was  &o  completely  overlaid  with  the 
profane  assumption  of  king  and  priests,  that  the  people  were  left 
blindly  to  worship  the  sun,  or  the  sacred  fire. 

Greece  then  arose  to  exercise  supremacy  over  the  world,  and  pre- 
sented a  marked  display  of  the  continued  collision  between  these 
antagonistic  powers.  Highly  endowed  with  intellectual  might,  richly 
&youred  witii  divine  influence,  possessing  every  element  of  human 
greatness  in  most  abundant  measure,  Greece  was  unfaithful  to  the 
light  of  truth  and  the  influence  of  G^d.  *'  Sin  reigned  unto  death ;" 
a  low,  corrupt,  sensual,  and  debased  idolatry  prevailed;  until  the 
reasoning  mind  turned  away  in  disgust,  and  disowned  even  the  exist- 
ence of  God. 

Rome  was  but  an  unworthy  representation  of  Greece.  Starting 
on  her  career  of  progress  with  much  of  truth  and  divine  teaching, 
Rome  became  infinitely  corrupt.  Her  idolatry  was  as  vast  in  its 
range  and  as  vile  as  was  possible.  Never  rising  so  high  in  intellect, 
or  genius,  or  art,  as  Greece,  Rome  plunged  deeper,  if  it  could  be,  in 
infisunous  impurity,  until  the  inspired  apostle  declares,  "  God  gave 
them  up."  Thus  Satan  reigned,  during  successive  centuries  grasp- 
ing authority  over  the  physical  nature  of  man ;  (Acts  xix ;)  directing 
and  endowing  the  human  mind,  until,  notwithstanding  the  possession 
of  boundless  power  and  immense  learning,  human  nature  in  Rome 
sunk  to  the  lowest  level  of  infamous  degradation,  so  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  in  any  part  of  the  world  it  can  now  be  found  so 
very  vile.  So  vast,  indeed,  was  the  acquired  influence  and  power  of 
Satan,  that  he  ostentatiously  challenges  universal  sovereignty  over 
the  world,  and,  exhibiting  '*  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
glory  of  them,"  he  proudly  tells  even  the  Son  of  God,  '*  All  this 
power  and  glory  is  delivered  unto  me."  Luke  iv,  6,  6. 

But  does  the  reader  ask,  "What  has  become  of  the  restored 
Hebrews?  those  for  whom  Jehovah  had  done  so  much,  and  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  most  precious  of  his  gifts, — the  word  of  God?" 
Alas!  they  no  longer  bear  an  efiScient  testimony  for  God.  They 
renounced  the  spirituality  of  his  covenant ;  they  made  even  "  the  law 
of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions;"  they  perverted  the 
promises  of  redemption ;  they,  while  still  professing  to  acknowledge 
and  worship  God,  exhibited,  with  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  as  fearful 
an  instance  of  the  triumph  of  Satanic  guile  over  saving  truth  as 
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•ay  otbor  people.  Heooe^  over  them  also  S«te  eieraeee  %  feaiftl 
power,  and  reigDB  m  "the  god  of  thiB  woild." 

Thus  we  Bee  the  bmnui  ftmily,  after  bo  much  rerdafcion  of  tnfli 
and  mercy,  bo  laige  an  amoimt  of  divine  inflnenee  and  ditine  intor- 
poBition,  proving  ihe  depth  of  human  depravity  by  flhowiqg  tbi 
ineffioaoy  of  all  i^ese  meana,  not  for  iadiTtdinl  Balvatian,— lAot  tfaeie 
means  eoold  and  did  aooomplish,— hot  to  rear  op  and  maintam  k 
the  world  a  living,  conquering,  endoring  ohnroh,  whidi  ahoald  p«» 
manently  exhibit  the  power,  the  pmiiy,  and  the  troth  of  God. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  resnU^  the  woild  was  dma 
to  the  last  great  crowning  promise  of  gnioe^--4he  estaUiafauMnt  of 
the  kingdom  of  Qoi,  For  this  it  panted,  as  in  agoirr,  mdar  As 
tyrant  power  of  the  destroyer.  Andtheintrodneticmofliiisi^knMi 
dispentetion,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Ood«  bi^  fle 
power  of  Satan,  brought  in  eveilasting  ri^^teoiisneaa^  and  opensdi 
fountain  of  men^,  wUdi  shall  flow  on  nntil  the  whole  earth  is  fiDel 
with  his  glory.    Amen.  » 
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Note  1,  page  18. — ArUedibivian  Idolatry, 

Tbs  idolatry  of  the  antedilayians  is  not  only  taught  in  the  traditions  presenred 
by  Maimonides ;  "  the  Assumption  of  Enoch ''  also  says,  that  this  patriarch 
"  pr^udged  both  the  worshippers  and  makers  of  idols  and  images,  in  his  com- 
mination  against  them."  The  apocryphal  character  of  this  book  is  fully  admit- 
ted; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  regarded  by  Tertullian  with  so 
much  respect,  that  he  thought  it,  with  other  authorities  extant  in  his  time, 
decislTe  on  the  subject  of  which  this  passage  speaks.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
must  call  attention  to  the  interpretation,  giren  in  a  preceding  volume,  of  Qen. 
iT,  26.  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  164-167.)  In  connexion  with  the  obserrations 
referred  to,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  text  was  not  read  by  the  Hebrew 
scribes,  "  Men  profknely  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  as  Kimchi  and  other 
Hebrew  scribes  render  it, — ^with  which  reading  the  Jerusalem  Targum  agrees : 
}Kyi  HCn  "  That  was  the  age  in  the  days  of  which  they  began  to  err,  and  made 
themselYes  idols,"  (y^^t^  idola,  errorett)  **  and  called  their  idols  by  the  name  of 
the  word  of  the  Lord."  (See  Paulus  Fagius  in  loc.    Owen  On  Images,  p.  21.) 

An  argument  to  the  same  efifect  has  been  drawn  from  the  language  used  by 
Moses,  when  writing  on  the  sulject  of  antediluyian  wickedness.  In  Q^n.  Ti,  12, 
we  are  told,  **  Qod  looked  upon  the  earth,  aAd,  behold,  it  was  corrupt"  (MfiniDS). 
The  same  term  is  used  in  this  and  the  following  Terse  three  times  to  specify  the 
•▼11  of 'this  age.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Moses  in  many  other  places 
naes  this  word  as  descriptive  of  idolatrous  practices.  When  speaking  of  the 
defection  of  the  people  in  the  case  of  the  golden  calf,  he  says,  using  the  same 
word,  "  They  have  corrupted  themselves."  Exod.  xxxii,  7.  It  is  again  used  in 
the  same  sense,  Deut.  iv,  25 :  "  And  shall  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  a  graven 
image."  Deut.  xxxi,  29,  and  xxxii,  5,  may  be  also  cited  as  additional  instanoes ; 
thus  affording  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  great  corruption  of  the 
antediluvian  age  consisted  of  idolatry. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  Arabian  traditions.  The  Koran  makes  the 
existence  of  antediluvian  idolatry  an  article  of  ffuth.  Chapter  Ixxi.  It  i  ^  caught 
that  in  the  days  of  Noah  five  false  deities — ^Wadd,  Sowa,  Yaghuth,  Yauk,  and 
Near — ^were  generally  adored,  and  that  this  wickedness  occasioned  the  Deluge. 
(See  also  Sale's  Preliminary  Dissertation,  sect.  1.) 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  earliest  Gtentile  writer,  Sanchoniatho,  details 
various  particulars  which  unite  to  sustain  the  authority  of  these  traditions.  He 
ascribes  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  to  the  second  generation, 
intimating  that  Cain  himself  indulged  in  this  practice.  Of  the  fifth  generation 
from  the  first  man  this  writer  says,  They  **  consecrated  two  pillars  to  fire  and 
wind,  and  worshipped  them,  and  poured  out  upon  them  the  blood  of  the  wild 
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beasts  taken  in  hunting :  and  when  these  men  were  dead,  those  that  lemained 
consecrated  to  them  rods,  and  worshipped  the  pillars,  and  held  annirersary 
feasts  in  honour  of  them."  Again,  in  the  eighth  generation  we  are  told  that 
Chysor,  who  daring  his  life  had  "  exercised  himself  in  words,  and  charms,  tnd 
divinations,''  was  after  his  death  "  worshipped  as  a  god."  Thus  does  eTery 
available  source  of  information  confirm  the  o|dnion  that  idolatry  was  introduced 
before  the  Flood. 


Note  2,  page  20. —  Wcu  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  known  to  th$  early  Patriarektl 

There  is  scarely  any  question  which  can  be  propounded  respecting  the  religion 
of  mankind  in  remote  antiquity  of  more  deep  and  general  interest  and  import- 
ance than  this.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  subject,  (Patriardud 
Age,  pp.  266-272,)  when  reasons  were  assigned  for  beliering  that  the  assertioB  of 
this  doctrine  having  been  held  by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  that  the  notions  which  prevailed  among  the  Platonists  arose  rather  from  the 
prevalence  of  idolatrous  triads  among  heathen  nations  than  from  **  any  divinely 
revealed  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  divine  hypotUuii,"^  Thus  tu 
a  carefal  and  extended  subsequent  examination  of  the  sutject  has  served  to 
confirm  the  views  previously  advanced.  If,  however,  this  language  is  construed 
not  merely  to  apply  to  the  origination  of  the  Platonic  dogmas,  but  to  deny  the 
ftust  of  any  divinely  revealed  knowledge  on  this  doctrine  having  been  commoni- 
eated  to  the  early  patriarchs,  then  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  this  sense  it 
does  not  express  the  opinions  which  a  careful  and  mom  mature  investigatioii  of 
the  evidence  bearing  on  this  sul^ject  has  Mly  established  in  my  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  there  does  not  at  present  occur  to  me  any  reasonable  cause  for  doaht 
that  the  'doctrine  of  the  Trinity  made  one  of  the  important  religious  revelataoas 
to  the  first  men,  and  that  it,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  incamation, 
(respecting  which  also  some  knowledge  was  communicated,)  led  to  the  worship 
of  human  nature,  and  the  adoration  of  the  three  sons  of  each  great  father  as  a 
sacred  triad.  This  gave  a  distinctive  colouring  to  the  whole  system  of  heathen 
idolatry.  It  must  not,  bowever,  from  thence  be  inferred  that  Plato  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  this  doctrine.  This  philosopher,  in  fact,  never  taught  the  exist- 
ence of  "  three  subsistences  in  one  divine  essence."  Consequently  Cudworth  is 
compelled  to  say,  ••  Wc  freely  acknowledge,  that  as  this  Divine  Cabala  was  bnt 
little  understood  by  many  of  those  who  entertained  it  among  the  Pagans,  so  was 
it  by  divers  of  them  much  depraved  and  adulterated  also.  For,  first,  the  Pagans 
universally  called  their  trinity  '  a  trinity  of  gods,' — tov  Trpurovt  rbv  devrefm: 
and  TptTov  ^e6v,  •  the  first,  the  second,'  and  the  '  third  god  ;*  as  the  more  philo- 
sephical  among  them  called  it  also  '  a  trinity  of  causes,'  and  'a  trinity  of  prin- 
ciples,' and  sometimes  '  a  trinity  of  opificers.'  Thus  is  this  cabala  of  the  trinity 
styled  in  Proclus,  ^  tuv  rptuv  ^tuv  napudoatCi  *  the  tradition  of  the  three  gods.' " 
— Intellectual  System,  vol.  ii,  p.  314. 

If,  therefore,  we  ai)ply  the  results  of  modem  research  into  oriental  countries 
and  religious  doctrines  to  the  data  collected  by  Cudworth,  the  rseult  will  be, 
that,  instead  of  believing  with  that  eminent  man  that  "  this  mystery  whs 
gradually  imparted  to  the  world,  and  that  first  but  sparingly  to  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  either  in  their  written  or  oral  cabala" — Intellectual  Syttem,  vol.  ii. 
p.  314 — we  shall  find  reason  for  concluding  that  some  distinct  intimation  of  the 
triune  nature  was  given  to  man  at  the  beginning, — a  knowledge  which  was 
maintained  in  the  Hebrew  Church,  increased  by  successive  revelation,  and  finally 
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perfected  by  the  disooyeries  of  the  gospel :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gen- 
tiles, although  receiving  the  tradition,  prior  to  the  general  Dispersion,  with 
safficient  distinctness  to  impress  a  character  upon  ail  their  idolatrous  systems, 
neyertheless  in  process  of  time  lost  sight  of  the  true  nature  of  the  doctrine, 
and  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ  were  destitute  of  all  sound  knowledge  on 
the  sulject. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  the  reader  to  receiye  our  ipte  dixit  on  this  important 
case ;  nor  will  space  allow  our  citing  the  wide  range  of  evidence  which  has  led 
us  to  this  conclusion.  In  these  circumstances  a  very  brief  abstract  must  be 
supplied. 

The  learned  Dr.  AUix  has  elaborately  argued,  (Reflections,  chap,  zviii,)  that 
Moses,  in  the  Bookr  of  Genesis,  mentioned  nothing  but  what  was  then  generally 
known.  If  this  proposition  had  been  satisfactorily  established,  the  case  would 
have  been  settled,  as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Moses  in  this  book  uses  lan- 
guage which  clearly  teaches  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Nature ;  and, 
when  the  promise  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  mention  of  the  "  Word  of  the 
Lord  "  as  a  person,  are  considered,  is  such  as  could  scarcely  be  used  by  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  even  if  this  proposition 
is  not  fully  sustained,  there  yet  remains  sufficient  evidence  that  some  important 
measure  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  communicated,  either  to  the  first  man, 
(which  is  most  probable,)  or  to  the  early  patriarchs. 

This  will  be  seen  if  it  be  remembered  that  there  exists  ample  reason  for 
believing  that  Moses  compiled  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  from  pre- 
ezistent  records;  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  67-70;)  and  that  these  contain  the 
allusions  to  a  divine  plurality  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  doctrine  which  these  passages  display  cannot,  therefore,  be  ascribed 
to  revelations  made  to  Moses,  but  to  some  age  Icmg  prior  to  the  date  of  his  writ- 
ing. But  then  it  must  be  recollected  that  ^oses,  while  writing  for  the  purpose 
of  rooting  out  of  the  minds  of  men  all  notion  of  polytheism,  yet  transcribes  these 
singular  solecisms  in  language,  "  Jn  the  beginning^*'  tiVl^fi^  K^^  {bara  Elohim) 
"  the  Gods  created.''  He  might  have  said,  Jehovah  bara,  or  Eloah  bara,  and 
thus  have  used  a  singular  noun  as  the  name  of  Deity.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
.he  transcribes  this  plural  appellation  of  God  thirty  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Creation.  But  then  this  plural  noun  is  used  in  connexion  with  {bara)  a  singular 
mrb,  thus  clearly  indicating  that  this  divine  plurality  is  one  God.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  this  was  a  peculiarity  of  manner  or  style  of  writing  used  by 
Moses  ^  for  in  other  places  he  uses  the  singular  Eloah,  (Deut.  xxxii,  15, 17,)  and 
fluently  connects  the  plural  Elohim  with  plural  verbs  and  adjectives.  Gen. 
zx,  13,  &e,  I  XXXV,  10,  &c.  This  conclusion  is  supported,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  triune  personalities  rendered  still  more  probable,  by  the  language  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  We  are  told  (xv,  1)  *'  that  *  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram ;  I  am  thy  shield 
and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.'  Here  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  the  speaker : 
*  The  Word  came,  saying.'  A  mere  word  may  be  spoken  or  said ;  but  a  personal 
Word  only  can  say, '  I  am  thy  shield.'  The  pronoun  '  I '  refers  to  the  whole  phrase, 
'  The  Word  of  Jehovah ;'  and  if  a  personal  Word  be  not  understood,  no  person  at 
all  is  mentioned  by  whom  this  message  is  conveyed,  and  whom  Abram,  in  reply, 
invokes  as  '  Lord  God.' " —  Watton't  IrutUuteif  vol.  i,  p.  563.  Again,  Gen.  xix, 
24 :  '*  Then  the  Lord  "  {Jehovah)  '*  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  firom  the  Lord  "  {Jehovah)  "  out  of  heaven."  We  have  here  the  visible 
Jehovah,  who  h&d  talked  with  Abraham,  raining  the  storm  of  vengeance  firom 
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aaother  JdioTnh  ont  of  hpoTcn.  ntid  who  wm  tIiM*fore  Inriaible.  Thni  two 
JehOTtlis  are  «ipressl;  meotionH  :  "The  Iipkj>  raiiird  rrom  tbe  Lobd,"  Tbil 
lunguage  proies  that  a  plurality  of  persona  in  the  Deity  was  Iccowd  to  Ite 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Oeneaie  :  and  that  one  of  them  held  the  prcuUar  nUliwi 
or  title  of  ■■  the  Word  of  JehOTuli  f  ond  the  mettner  in  which  thie  iafbnaalSon 
13  communieatoit  denionstrateB  that  the  persnnB  epaken  of,  who  lired  long  beUm 
MoBes,  wen  rarailitU'  with  thii  liLngaage. 

At  deciefTe  eYiileiice  on  this  tatter  point  we  maj  ref^  to  the  wordi  nMd  bj 
Aljr»hftni  tothekiofofQcrar:  "When  God  tttuscd  me  to  wander,"  At  OeD.xz.13. 
In  tlie  original  it  is,  '■  When  "  bTlS*  (Elohim)  "  the  Godi  oaaged,"  i«.  Jaodb 
neea  atmilar  langaagc,Ocn.ixiT,  7 :  "Jacob  bniltan  altar,  and  called  tbe  place" 
isi-n"3  Js*  "ElBrck-tl.  because  there  God"  in  the  original.  B^nisl  Shhim. 
"  Gods  ")  "  appeared  unto  him."  These  pnaaages,  regarded  in  their  conneiiio 
and  seope.  will  be  suSident  to  prore  that  a  Trinity,  or  M  least  n.  ploralilj, 
of  peraooe  in  the  Deit;  was  kcoint  to  the  e«rly  patriarehs.  and  probablj  rmi 
fhnn  the  beginning.  The  opinions  ibrmed  under  tho  gnidnsee  of  this  eTid«ice 
are  greatly  itrengthened  by  the  fSct  that  importstit  infbnnalion  w»a  conunnni- 
cated  to  the  first  pair  immediately  after  the  Pall  re9pe<rting  the  ineamslian 
and  redemption  tliroiigh  aJMediator:  and  thmughoiit  all  ancient  idolatry  we  Snd 
this  information  blended  with  ideas  of  a  Trinttj'.  fbrming  the  leading  elements 
of  every  systeBi. 

It  is.  indeed,  "  generally  agreed  among  dirines  that  Adatn  in  the  ftate  of 
perfeetion  knew  God  in  Trinity  and  Unity,".— Dt  Gel'i  Vindicalion.  page  IM. 
Epiphanios  is  most  pMitJTe  on  this  point ;  and  Jerome,  Juatin,  Irentms,  Tcitnl- 
lian,  and  many  otbera,  enleilnined  and  deftended  the  seme  opinion.  It  thertfbre 
BveiDS  reasonabto  to  cunelude,  that  «ome  knowledge  of  a  Trinity  n 
cated  to  the  early  pntriaroliB,  and  probably  to  Adam,  either  in  his  state  of  ii 
uenee.  or  immediately  after  the  FalL 

Non  3,  pag*  20,-1111  Wbriiip  e/  Man. 


Few  perrersions  of  the  truth  by  the  oorrupt  1: 
more  strange,  in  their  nature  and  regalta,  than  that  of  wonhlpjni^  aome  of  Ui 
own  rice.  That  an  intelligent  and  rational  craatare  shotdd  aacribe  dI*iM 
honour  and  power  tooiie.orthe«amespedea  tMcms  an  nnaocoontahls  (bUy.  T«t 
when  it  is  examined,  like  erery  other  wided  aberration  of  the  hnman  mind,  it 
iff  fbnnd  to  ariae  from  a  perrersion  of  troth.  The  nnlaUont  of  Paradbe,  In 
their  use  or  abnse,  coloured  and  (brmed  the  rellpooa  doctrines  of  mankind  la  all 
after-ages.  The  priniitiie  promise,  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  shonld  IcidM 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  waa  eTtdently  nndentood,  not  enly  so  ftw'  ai  to  Asm  a 
solid  fonndation  for  human  hope,  but  alto  to  some  extent  as  it  respected  the 
means  by  which  the  deliTerance  was  t«  be  elTeeted.  On  one  particular  there  can  be 
no  donbt,  namely,  that  the  promised  Redeemer  woald  be  an  inoraation  of  Drily. 

It  Is  (lifficnlt  to  conceire  Iiow  snch  an  Idea  as  this  oonld  hare  obtained  a  plaoe 
in  the  baman  mind,  had  it  not  been  rerealed.  This  tofiti  had  not  reodred  the 
attention  which  It  merits.  An  incorporation  of  tlw  dlTfan  with  hnman  nainret 
All  vittogj  and  all  reason  are  against  it  Tet  we  find  tUs  notion  not  ainpty 
propounded  by  any  parUcalar  class  of  philosophers,  but  generally  perraiBsg  tin 
heathen  world. 

It  la,  bowerer,  tbe  manner  and  oonnexion  in  which  this  aingnlar  sentlBaut  ti 
Bnnd  among  all  heatlten  nations  which  an  taHSlj  iiidioatM"lta  ori^   Ib  a 
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preoeding  Yolume,  the  principal  sacred  persons  of  heathen  mythology  are  clearly 
identified  with  traditions  of  Paradise.  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  132, 1S3.)  But  if 
Ap(dlo,  Ghrishna,  Hercules,  Orpheus,  Thor,  and  others,  derived  their  religious 
and  mythological  character  from  corrupted  private  tradition,  how  clearly 
this  shows  that  we  hare  here  the  leading  idea  of  the  adoration  of  human 
nature! 

In  all  these  instances  it  was  believed  that  a  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  existed ;  a  union  the  most  intimate  and  natural  which  the  ^rverted 
reason  of  man  could  comprehend.  On  this  basis  was  reared  every  kind  of  pro- 
fane presumption,  political  and  religious.  Alexander,  when  greatly  pressed  for 
time,  thought  it  expedient  to  traverse  Egypt,  and  cross  the  desert,  in  order  to 
have  his  divine  paternity  attested  by  the  oracle, — believing  this  necessary  to  his 
success ;  while  to  this  day  the  head  of  the  Scythian  Church  claims  the  character 
of  Qod  incarnate.  Numerous  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  in  every  age  and 
country,  might  be  adduced,  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  331-333,)  showing  that  the 
original  and  ruling  idea  in  all  this  assumption  was  the  promised  Incarnation. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  claim  to  the  character 
of  the  Incarnate  One  was  essential  alike  to  universal  sovereignty  and  human 
adoration.  The  sovereigns  of  Babylon  united  both  these  claims,  and  led  the  waj 
in  this  career  of  insane  folly  and  awful  guilt.  Hence  the  word  of  inspiration 
has  said,  "  Babylon  is  a  golden  cup.  The  Gentiles  have  drunk  thereof.  ^Hierefbre 
afe  the  Gentiles  mad." 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  such  notions  should  have  pervaded  the  heathen  world, 
when  we  find  the  expectation  of  the  Incarnation  so  strongly  asserted  by  our  first 
parents,  and  remember  that,  under  Satanic  influence,  almost  every  element  of 
primitive  truth  was  perverted  in  heathen  idolatry. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  perfect 
humanity  which  was  evinced  in  the  earliest  manifestatiims  of  the  Word  of  OodL, 
The  text,  (Gen.  iii,  8,)  "  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
garden,"  is  rendered  by  the  Targumists,  "TAey  htard  the  Word  of  the  Lord  Ood 
walking ;"  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  paraphrases  the  beginning  of  the  next 
verse,  **The  Word  of  the  Lord  called  unto  JdamJ'  The  Word  therefore  that  called, 
was  the  Word  or  voice  that  walked.  Vox  enim  ret  est  ilia,  de  qud  dicilur,  qudd 
ambulaverit  in  horto.  Maim.,  Mor.  Nevoch,,  par.  1,  cap.  24.  See  also  Tzeror  Ham- 
mor,  sect.  Beresh,  apud  Owon,  Exerc.  x,  in  Heb.  vi,l.  The  gloss  of  this  last  work 
is  perfectly  unequivocal :  "  They  heard  hit  voice  walking,**  Now  this  clearly 
shows  that  the  Divine  Word  came  to  the  first  pair  immediately  after  their  sin, 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Godhead  for  judgment  and  punishment,  and  at  the 
same  time  appearing  as  a  man.  So  fully  was  this  the  case  that  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  first  terrified  the  culprits,  and  they  fled.  (Faber's  Eight  Dis., 
Tol.i,p.2a) 

Eve  made  a  singular  confession  of  her  expectation  of  this  Incarnate  One,  when, . 
en  the  birth  of  her  first-bom,  she  exclaimed,  **  I  have  gotten  that  man  which  is  • 
Jehovah  the  Lord."  Gen.  iv,  1.    Here,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes,  "  the  mother 
ahowB  her  apprehension  of  the  promise:    'For/  said  she,  'I  have  obtained 
the  Lord  to  become  man.'" — Workt,  vol.  ii,  p.  12.    **And  it  is  very  remark-- 
able   that  Adam    did  not  call  his  wife   Chava^  or  Eve,  'the  Mother  of  all 
fiving/  till  after  he  had  received  the  promise  of  the  Messiah.    Before,  he  called  • 
her  IfcAo,  *  Woman ;'  but  when  God  had  assured  him  of  a  Saviour,  a  Deliverer, 
iiMB  heoaUfl  her  Eve,  or  '  Life ;'  for  so  the  LXX.  rendered  it :  KaX  UiXeaev  *kdikf^' 
1^  ivofta  r$c  yvvMKbc  airov,  Zcj^.    And  why  so  ?   Why  must  she  be  called  *  lAfd ' 

34 
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wJiowaa  tlie  introdvoer  of  deatli  ?"    Eridentlj  in  KefcNMe  to  the  fitid  eflfet 
'woman  who  should  give  life  to  llie  world. 

At  the  Word  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  Paradiie  aa  »  nan,  bo  he  oaaM  to 
ham  as  a  man ;  ao  he  wrestled  with  Jaoob  as  a  man.  Upon  wlddh  » 
anthor  remarks :  ''In  eadi  ease,  we  may  observe  the  Aaigil  of  Jehovah,  appsap> 
ing  indeed  in  the  fonn  of  a  xam,  but  yeii  thoiij^  he  is  usually  spoken  of  as  satf 
by  Jehovah,  declared  to  be  the  God  Jehovah  Mmmlf.  ^y  way  ef  eotting  off  all 
oeeasion  of  dlspnte,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  hnman  igve  whSoh 
was  thus  exhibited,  was  no  mere  aerial  phantom,  but  %  substantial  bo^T  V^ 
vided  with  the  same  organs  that  our  bodies  are.  the  MAiFJisoTiA,  who  eon* 
versed  with  Abraham,  suffered  his  ftet  to  be  waahed  by  thai  patriaroh,  aad 
literally  ate  of  the  butter,  and  the  milk,  and  the  ealt  whieh  was  aet  betee 
hhn,— the  Mak-Jsbovab,  who  wrestled  with  Jaoob^  was  palpable  to  the  touoh."— 
JMcr^f  EigU  Dim.,  voL  i,  p.  34  It  was  under  the  influeMe  of  euoh  fiwts  that 
the  ancients  fbrmed  their  ideas  of  the  ezpeeted  incarnation. 

These  impressions,  which  were  perpetuated  in  the  eerly  agse  of  the  wosld,  at 
once  predisposed  men  to  admowledge  and  adore  deified  humanity,  and  aHMri 
opportunity  for  presumptuous  and  amUtioua  individuala  to  dalm  thb  Atiat 
eharaoter,  and  to  demand  this  adoratloQ.  (De  Gol's  Y indieatloa,  p.  lOa.) 

NOTB  4,  page  54.— !%«  Owgtrophi  and  PopmMmt  o/Egfpi. 

Of  all  the  countries  which  have  obtained  political  power  aad  importanee, 
j^gypt  seems  the  most  peculiar  in  situation  and  geographical  onUineu  Sxttad- 
Ing  southward  firom  the  Ble^terranean  where  the  Mle  lUls  Into  the  sea,  ftUov- 
ing  the  course  of  that  river,  Egypt  reaohes  to  Fhilm,  in  the  Cataraets  ef  B'Sossa 
or  E^y^ii^^*  ^  length  of  about  five  hundred  miles.  This  was  the  extent  of  the 
,  country  aooording  to  Strabo ;  and  it  has  the  adrantage  of  having  been  oraeulsrij 
decided  by  the  high-priest  at  the  temple  of  Ammon.  (Herodotus,  Euterpe, 
cap.  18.)  The  breadth  is  very  unequal  At  the  coast  what  may  be  properiy 
called  Egypt  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide ;  but  this  part,  whidi 
includes  the  Delta,  diminishes  in  breadth,  until,  reduced  to  the  Valley  of  tiie 
Nile,  it  becomes  very  narrow.  Wilkinson  has  computed  Lower  Egypt,  including 
the  irrigated  land  on  each  side  of  the  Delta,  as  containing  fbur  thousand  five 
hundred  square  miles,  although  the  whole  arable  land  of  Egypt  Proper  does  not 
much  exceed  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Square  mUes.  The 
Valley  of  the  Nile,  formed  by  a  narrow  slip  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  bounded  either  by  rocky  mountains  or  sandy  deserts,  is  about  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  average  width,  as  nearly  as  such  an  irregular  outline  can  be  estimated. 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  spots  between  the  rocky  hills  suitable  for  cultifSr 
tion,  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  capability  of  the  country  to  provide  tbr  s 
large  population,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt  The  Oases  have  also  been  some- 
times included :  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  occupied  by  the 
Egyptians  in  ancient  time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  complexion  of  the  population.  They  were  ce^ 
tainly  not  negroes,  although,  ftom  the  proximity  of  Nubia,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  intermarriages  frequently  took  place  between  the  two  nations.  One  of  the 
early  soTereigns  of  Egypt,  Amenophis  L,  is  accompanied  on  the  sculptures  with 
two  wives,  one  of  whom  is  always  represented  black.  If  the  skin  of  the  murnay 
retains  its  original  colour,  the  question  of  complexion  would  be  easily  settled: 
but  we  do  not  know  what  effect  embalming  and  the  lapse  <of  centuries  have  had 
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in  this  respect  It  is  a  singular  ftiet  that  on  the  exterior  cases,  as  in  the  ancient 
paintings,  the  men  are  represented  of  a  red-brown  and  the  women  of  a  green- 
yellow.  But  this,  as  Kenrick  obserres,  mast  be  conyentional.  The  real  colour 
was  probably  brown  with  a  tinge  'of  red. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  accuracy  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  who 
were  found  in  Egypt,  since  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  whether  ancient 
writers  refer  to  Egypt  Proper,  or  to  the  entire  territory  which  at  the  time  was 
brought  under  subjection  to  the  Egyptian  gOTemment.  Theocritus  reckons  the 
number  of  Egyptian  towns  as  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  ;  but  then  he  includes  in  his  ealculfttion  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Caira,  and  Lycia,  which  were  at  that  period  subject  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Herodotus  gires  no  precise  information  on  the  subject 
Diodorus  states  the  population  of  ancient  Egypt  to  have  reached  seren  millions ; 
but  the  text  is  obscure,  as  it  is  doubtM  whether  he  intended  to  say  that 
it  continued  so  large  to  his  own  time,  or  was  reduced  to  half  the  number. 
Josephus  reckoned  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  to  contidn  seven  millions  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  besides  the  population  of  Alexandria,  which  would  make  three 
hundred  thousand  more.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  when  Germanicus  risited 
Egypt,  he  was  told  by  a  priest  at  Thebes,  that  this  city  formerly  contained 
within  its  walls  seyen  hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  But  this  probably 
applied  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  passage  is  so  understood  by  Kenrick. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  population  of  Egypt  may  have  been  overrated 
on  account  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  public  works  which  were  exe- 
cuted in  this  country.  The  ability  to  construct  these  buildings  would  depend 
not  upon  the  number  of  men  in  the  country,  but  rather  upon  the  proportion  of 
time  which  each  individual  would  require  to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence 
and  that  of  his  family :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  necessary  provision  for 
individual  existence  could  be  procured  with  more  ease  in  Egypt  than  in  any 
country  of  the  ancient  world.  Diodorus  says,  "  It  costs  not  a  parent,  to  bring  up 
a  child  to  man's  estate,  above  twenty  drachmas,"  which  sum  amounts  to  about 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Diodorus 
meant  the  annual  expense ;  but  even  then  the  necessaries  of  life  must  have  been 
exceedingly  cheap.  Probably  Egypt  in  her  greatest  glory  might  have  contained 
about  eight  millions. 

This  estimate  of  population  would  justify  the  apprehension  which  was  fielt 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites.  It  has  been  shown,  in  a  preceding 
volume,  that  the  Hebrews  at  the  Exodus  were  probably  fkr  above  three 
millions.  Such  a  number  of  persons,  rendered  enemies  by  oppression,  at  one 
extremity  of  a  kingdom  five^  hundred  miles  long,  would  g^ve  great  reason  for 
apprehension:  hence  the  bloody  measure  adopted  to  check  their  increase. 
(IKodoms  Siculus,  lib.  i,  cap.  80 ;  Tacitus  Ann.,  lib.  11,  cap.  60 ;  KenrickVi 
Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  i,  chap,  viii;  Wilkinson,  voL  i,  p.  217 ;  Hamilton's  iEgypti- 
aea ;  D'Anville's  Ancient  Geography,  &c.) 

\ 

Note  6,  page  57. — The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Blgypt. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  go  into  any  critical  analysis  of  those  preten^ons  to 
remote  antiquity  which  appear  to  have  been  either  designedly  or  ignorantly 
made  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  and  which  have  been  urged  in  modem  times, 
as  pladng  Egyptian  history  in  opposition  to  revealed  truth.  What  was  thought 
neecssMy  om  this  subject  was  said  in  the  flrti  part  of  this  work.    (The  PatH- 


id  ^lliough,  since  llic  publication  of  that  TOlume,  a 

■red  to  auntuo  the  cause  of  EgfpUau  nnliquit;  Bgaiust  Uu 

ed  that  a  diBpaeaiausCe  coDBiderBtiac  cf  &  foiF  Eunple  facts  will 

.        .iidii»te  rerealed  trntb.    When  it  is  coaaidered  that  we  ham  the 

I         rptian  author  pnrserred   to  our  da; :  tliat  the   fragmentf  of 

■itlen  B.  C.  260;   that  tho  dfnMties  prior  to  the  eighteenth 

juxa  knowu  to  be  ooDlcmporaueoiu ;  that  nfea  in  respect  to  the 

>  t;,  the  best  Egyptian  Bcholars  are  disputing  as  to  ita  chrono- 

■d,  differing  in  opinion  to  the  extent  of  tiro  or  tbKe  ccoturida ; 

fint  aToct  in  Egj'ptiaD  Aiator;  which  certainl;  synehroniieB  with 

.  J  ^eighboaring  natioa,  is  the  iniaaion  of  Jodea  by  SUsbak,  B.  C.  974 : 

^,  wheo  all  theae  admitted  fteta  aro  cocsiilered,  it  may  be  safetj  ttssertcd, 

a  rcttsonoblc  claim  ens  b;  — i-~j  ' ach  waleriaU  aa  eiiBt  reapccting 

tian  hJBlory,  of  any  '  ;  the  ezplii'it  tcBtituoDy  of  Moara, 

rcueiTo  him  only  in  ..ue  .„.  of  an  uathenljc  uninapir«d  histo- 

L  Jcrodotua,  or  any  other  hei....^u    author.  Lad  given   the  world  ts 

It  an  aooount  of  He  origin  of  nations,    nd  fixed  aa  accurately  tiie  geiierv 

u  whioh  it  took  plaite.  as  Musea  hoB  doi  >,  the  queatian  would  be  regarded 

tied:  but  the  pride  of  man  will  nut  a  bmit  to  the  leaching  of  God.     If, 

f,  any  further  eviilvnce  of  the  truth  oi   )Io«aic  [caching  reapecling  thia 

19  required,  it  may  be  found  iu  tlie  remarkable  agreement  which  sn)i- 

■eeu  it  and  the  history  of  Egypt,  when  the  tatter  is  ailjuBted  on  aoond 

al  prinoiplee. 

I  eighteenth  dynoaty  we  enter  upon  the  mo^t  SnuricbiDg  era  of 
,..  ^rcBtneas ;  and  at  the  inTBuion  of  Jadea.  B,  C  07 i.  we  hBTe  a  snn 
.' .  option  ohronulugy,  aa  that  event  unquestiannbly  took  place  in  the 
■K.j  pa.,  of  tlie  rcipn  "f  Shisliali.  Bc?i.li>fl  the?.'  poini?.  Ihc  eX|nil9ion  of  the 
Shepherd-kings,  and  the  Exodus  of  the  laraelitea,  must  be  recogniaed.  It  la  no 
qiQre  possible  to  ignore  these  facta,  than  it  ia  to  ignore  the  Romtui  invaaioa  or 
^  Norman  conquest  of  Britain  ;  and.  admitting  them,  they  must  more  or  teas 
inflaence  any  arrangement  of  ^^ptian  djrnastiea.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Cor;  says. 
"  the  great  problem  of  Egyptian  chronology  is,  lo  End  the  position  of  the  ei^t- 
eenth  dynasty.  But  in  dung  tkia,  any  attenUon  to  Holy  Scripture  is  constantly 
i^n  to  censure  as  unEcicntifie  and  UDphilosophical ;  although  it  cannot  be 
danied.  that  neither  Egypt  nor  any  other  anoient  nation  has  given  ns  a  chro- 
nology so  consecutive,  intelligible,  and  authentic  M  the  Bible.  It  la  thus  that 
EosebiuB  ia  reflected  on  for  attempting  to  reduce  the  chronologiy  of  other  natioDS 
to  the  standard  of  the  Jews."  It  will  be  neceaaary  briefly  to  give  on  outline  of 
(he  fhcts.  Manetbo  was  high-priest  of  the  temple  of  lata  at  Sebennytos  in 
Lower  ^7pt  about  284  B.  C.  He  was  well  veraed  in  Greek  learning,  and  cer- 
tainly had  access  to  all  the  literary  treasures  of  Egypt  then  extant.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  Egypt  ta  three  volujnBB,  in  each  of  which  he  gave  iu  detail  the 
dynasties  of  the  kings  of  whom  the  hiatory  treated.  The  work  itself  has  per- 
ished, but  the  lists  have  been  handed  down  to  ua  in  a  tabular  form.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Manetho  wrote  them  in  this  manner,  or  whether  tbey  wen 
extracted  by  (Aristian  writers  fVom  the  body  of  the  work,  and  arranged  by 
diem  in  their  present  form.  This  work,  by  Uie  conftaaion  of  the  author,  was 
not  only  derived  partly  from  (he  aaored  books,  bat  «lso  in  part  from  popular 
tradition. 

The  firet  Chrtotian  author  who  treated  of  Manetho'a  History  was  Jutiiu,  a 
i^tliTe  of  AfriM,  Uahop  of  HiovpoUs,  oammonly  oallsd  Jalint  AfricMtna.    E« 
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wrote  early  in  the  third  century,  and  seems  to  have  aimed  at  exhibiting  the 
connexion  which  had  subsisted  between  the  histoi^es  of  the  Babylonians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Jews.  His  works  are  also  lost,  except  a  few  fragments. 
About  one  hundred  years  later  Eusebius  followed  Afiricanus.  His  was  a  more 
comprehensiTe  work,  although  similar  in  object  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  FiTe 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Eusebius,  George  the  Scyncellus,  a  Byzantine 
monk,  wrote  a  general  Chronology,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  almost  a 
perfect  state.  This,  together  with  an  Armenian  copy  of  Eusebius,  is  the  only 
means  we  at  present  possess  of  examining  the  dynasties  of  Manetho.  Eusebius, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  has  been  censured  because  he  regarded  Scrip- 
tural chronology  as  a  standard,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  that  of  Egypt  into 
agreement  with  it :  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  *'  this  could  be  effected  on  no 
sound  principles  ; — that  he  appears  not  to  have  scrupled  at  arbitrary  and  even 
unfair  expedients  to  attain  this  end." — Kenrick't  Jincient  Egypt,  toI.  ii,  p.  91. 
But  when  we  inquire  into  the  gravamen  of  this  heavy  charge,  it  is  found  to  be 
this  : — Eusebius  regards  some  of  the  early  dynasties  as  reigning  contemporane- 
ously in  particular  nomes.  And  this,  we  are  told,  is  of  "  no  authority,"  and 
countenanced  by  "  no  other  ancient  author."  (Ibid,,  pp.  96, 97.)  But  what  is  the 
fact  ?  In  1849  a  European  scholar,  writing  from  Egypt,  and  verifying  his  state- 
ments by  actual  inspection  of  the  monuments,  before  he  transmitted  them  U> 
Europe,  avers,  that  he  has  found  actual  proof  that  two  or  more  of  these  dynas- 
ties existed  at  the  same  time.  (R.  S.  Pole's  Horsa  ^gyptiacse.  See  Literary 
Gazette  for  1829,  p.  262.)  The  limits  of  this  note  do  not  admit  the  production 
of  this  proof  in  detail ;  but  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Eusebius. 

For  the  purpose,  then,  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  author,  I  take  his  num- 
bers entire.  The  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  corrected  by  the  old  chronicle,  lasted 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  years ;  and  in  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  after  the 
ninth  sovereign  there  is  a  note  to  this  effect :  "  Under  him  Moses  led  the  Jews  in 
their  Exodus  from  Egypt"  '*  If,  then,  this  dynasty  were  arranged  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  it  were  alllmitted  that  Amosis,  after  having  expelled  the  Shepherd- 
kings,  reigned  twenty-five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  the  early  chronology  of  Egypt  would  stand  as  follows : — 

B.  c. 
Expnlgion  of  Shepherd-kings  by  Amosis 1845 

He  reigned  afterward  twenty-five  years. 
Commencement  of  eighteenth  dynasty  at  his  death 1820 

Continued  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  years. 
Commencement  of  nineteenth  dynasty 1472 

Lasted  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years. 
Twentieth  dynasty  began 1285 

Duration  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years. 
Twenty-first  dynasty  began 1107 

Continued  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Twenty-second  dynasty  began  977 

The  first  sovereign  of  this  dynasty  was  Sesonchis, — ^the  ^ishak  of  Scripture ; 
and,  according  to  this  scheme,  he  invaded  Judea  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
B.  C.  974.  Besides  this,  other  important  requirements  are  met  by  this  ax^ust- 
ment.  The  Arundelian  Marbles  state  the  fall  of  Troy  to  have  taken  place  B.  C 
1184,  and  Pliny  asserts  that  a  Rameses  then  reigned  in  Egypt  Such  was  the 
fk«t  at  that  period,  according  to  the  preceding  reckoning.    The  Ezodua  took 
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plue.  according  to  liiuael  nixl  ihe  cbronalog;  odoplcd  in  IbU  work.  B.  C.  160S; 
ttod  by  ths  Kbore  plui  AcbeDcbBEea,  UieBonof  Borua.ditd  is  that  yen.  Agijn; 
there  ia  >  moDuincntal  icalptiuv,  re}>ieeeTitmg  the  Isrutlites  under  their  tuk- 
m&sten  making  bricks.  Id  the  reign  of  Thothmoiiis  ILL  According  to  the  echeuH 
I  hkve  udopted,  this  woiilil  lake  place  about  one  huiulred  and  fiiWn  years  twfun 
the  KKodiiH  :  and  as  the  Urtielitcs  had  been  long  oppreii9«d  before  tbe  birlli  et 
Uoaes, — to  long,  indeni.  that  it  became  eiidnnt  thai  their  nouberB  ra^iull; 
increased,  notiritha  landing  their  oppreisicD.  and  the  saTi^e  meaaore  ordeatnj- 
ing  the  male  infUitB  iras  adopted  in  iiDiiitequ«nci]. — and  the  Eiodui  look  plaei 
in  Ihu  eightieth  year  of  Moses,  this  ia  also  a  colroboratiog  iaddent.  Further: 
(he  date  of  JoKph'e  going  down  into  Eg^P^  ^^"^  *"  ''"^  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Amosiii,  sAer  the  ezpuliion  of  the  GbcphvnlB,  and  the  dcBccnt  of  Jacob,  Ibrec 
years  before  the  death  of  this  Phanuib.  In  this  instanee.  also,  tho  Scriptmal 
aecoant  whloh  supposee  the  prince  who  ninde  Joseph  goiemor  to  be  (he  lante 
Kha  reeeivad  hia  patriarchal  father,  ia  jnatiHed.  And,  lastly,  this  airangenient 
[daces  the  secession  of  tho  eightvcnth  dynasty  only  two  years  later  than  the 
time  fixed  by  Champollion  Pigoac  from  independent  HStronomical  and  bisturical 
data,  which  date  is  also  supported  by  the  nnthority  of  Mr.  Osbom. 

It  would  display  a.  childish  affectutJon  to  rest  upon  any  exactitude  of  date  to 
a  year  or  two  io  a  cnac  of  this  kind  ;  but  oonfidcnce  may  certainly  be  challenged 
for  thi»  scheme,  on  the  ground  of  its  general  acoardancc  with  blstoTicM  and 
Bcriplural  feet,  whilo  it  d.jca  not  appear  to  be  open  to  any  serious  otgeelion- 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  nf  observation  that  other  scbemcs  of  chrooologieal  arrange- 
ment either  allogether  orerlook  the  date  of  the  Exodna.  or  place  it  in  drcuia- 
stancen  atlogetber  irreconcilable  with  the  Scripture  narratife  and  witli  the  ftcts 
of  the  oaso.  (Kearick's  Ancient  Egypt ;  Cory's  Chronologioai  Inquiry:  Wiltio- 
son'a  Ancient  Egyptians  ;  Hone  .^gyptiacw;  Literary  OaMtte  rorl929;  Osburn's 
Ancient  Egypt,  and  his  Egj-pt :  licr  Testimony  to  the  Tnith.; 

KoTE  8.  page  56. — Tht  MomimmCat  Samn  of  Xingi, 

In  the  oldest  moauments.  as  thoae  of  the  Pyramids  and  tombs  of  Giieh.  the 
names  of  Egyptian  kings  are  enclosed  in  oval  shields  or  rings,  and  each  king 
has  only  one.  The  characters  included  in  the  oval  are  phonetic,  and  elpnss 
the  name  of  the  king  as  it  was  then  pronounced.  In  later  times,  that  ia.  in  the 
eighteenth  and  succeeding  dynasties,  each  king  has  usually  two  such  shields  or 
oval  rings.  Over  the  first  there  are  generally  delineated  the  figure  of  a  bee, 
and  a  branch  of  a  plant ;  over  the  second,  a  vulpanser,  and  tbe  disk  of  the  sun, 
which  are  read,  "  Son  of  the  Sun."  Where  two  shields  are  found,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  second  contuns  the  proper  name  of  the  prince  in  phonetic 
oharacters.  As  to  the  contents  of  the  first  of  these  rings,  there  baa  been  some 
Uttlo  difference  of  opinion.  Champollion  considered  these  aigna  as  symbolical 
titles  ;  bnt  perhaps  Osbum  has  caugbt  the  correct  idea,  in  regarding  them  as 
the  inaugural  and  distinctive  title  assumed  by  each  king  on  his  accesBion  to  the 
throne.  The  name  found  in  the  second  ring  is  that  which  corresponds  lo  the 
lists  of  Manetho.  (Kenrick's  Ancient  Egypt;  Osbnni's  Egypt:  her  Testimony  to 
the  Tntb.) 
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Norn  7|  page  65. — Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinton  on  the  Date  of  the  Exodus, 

Nothing  Boems  more  extraordinary  than  the  opinions  expressed  by  this  learned 
Egsrptologist  on  this  sabjeot.  He  niaint4t1nB  that  the  Exodos  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  Thothmosis  IIL,  although  he  confesses  that  if  it  did,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  Without  raising  any  question  as  to  the  date 
<^  this  eyent,  which  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  refdte  this  notion,  or  refer- 
ring to  the  general  interpretation  of  Biblical  critics,  that  the  Pharaoh  who 
ruled  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  destroyed  with  his  army  in  the  Bed 
Sea, — ^which  will  by  most  persons  be  regarded  as  a  fatal  oljection  to  this  learned 
writer's  theory, — ^I  rest  simply  on  the  undoubted  fiust,  that  the  deliveranoe  of 
Israel,  and  the  consequent  plagues  of  Egypt,  arose  out  of  a  controTersy  which 
Jehorah  had  with  the  idolatry  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  result  was  a  great  pun- 
ishment of  that  proud  and  wicked  kingdom.  This  was  notorious  for  ages, — ^was 
patent  to  the  world.  Hence  the  prophet  asked  so  confidently,  "Ari  thou  not  he 
which  smote  Rahab,  and  wounded  the  dragon  ?"  Can  it,  then,  be  belieyed,  as  Sir 
J.  6.  Wilkinson  teaches,  that  the  Exodus  occurred  just  as  Egypt  was  rising  to 
its  greatest  glory;  that  this  eyent  released  Egypt  firom  inconyenience,  and 
increased  her  strength?  Surely  this  is  impossible!  The  Exodus,  with  its 
precursory  plagues,  must  haye  been  a  fearful  infliction  on  this  land,  and  could 

not  haye  occurred  just  prior  to  a  series  of  unexampled  triumphs  and  national 
successes. 


Note  8,  page  70. — The  Providential  Preparation  for  the  Itraelitieh  Invasion  of 

Canaan, 

When  the  host  of  Israel  encamped  at  Eadesh-Bamea,  and  spies  were  sent  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  people  occupying  the  land  of  Canaan,  their  fenced 
cities  and  martial  power  oyerwhelmed  the  feeble  faith  of  the  Hebrews,  and  they 
said,  '*  We  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers ;  and  so  we  were  in  their 
sight"  Thus  the  purpose  of  God,  that  they  should  at  that  time  take  possession 
of  the  land,  was  frustrated,  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  delayed  more  than 
thirty-eight  years.  . , 

To  insure  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at  that  period,  two  measures 
were  deyised,  and  carried  into  execution,  both  displaying  maryellous  condescenp 
sion  and  mercy.  In  order  to  teach  Israel  to  rely  more  fUlly  on  Jehoyah,  and  to 
haye  confidence  in  the  word  of  his  power,  they  were  led  through  the  wilderness 
during  this  long  period,  and  had,  on  many  most  oriticsl  occasions,  to  obtain  de- 
liyeranoe  from  ruin  by  a  sole  and  simple  trust  in  the  promise  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nations  of  Palestine,  so  proud  in  their  martial  gloxy,  were  at 
the  same  time  assailed  in  successiye  campaigns  by  Sethos  and  his  son  Bameses 
n.  with  all  the  military  force  of  Egypt;  so  that  many  of  their  strongest  fortresses 
were  destroyed,  and  their  military  power  greatly  diminished.  By  these  means 
the  Lord  graciously  payed  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes, — the 
judicial  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  and  the  establishment  of  Israel 
as  a  separate  and  independent  nation. 

Note  9,  page  71. — The  Martial  Career  of  Sesostris, 

Mr.  Osbum — a  scholar  whose  immense  learning,  especially  in  respect  of 
Egyptology,  coapled,  as  it  is,  with  a  deep  religious  reyerence  for  Scripture 
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im  to  grfUt  iler^rence  and  respiH^t — boa  here  advanced  & 

moat  careful  mTeEtig^tion.  uppetu-a  open  to  ioaupcrabte  objec- 

■"-»d  to  bia  Tiow  of  tbe  roule  of  this  monarch,  and  the  sopbc  of  Us 

wuL  Oabnm,  guided  I17  Uia  rending  of  the  bieroglitphir  BCDiptnre*, 

cptian  arm;,  after  tbo  redaction  of  Punon.  to  go  noKhward  by 

c     MJi,  eipelling  the  Arradites  and  Jebnsjt^a ;  and  that  Uie;  tbto 

ju  mc  Dead  S«b>  probably  In  the  ships  of  tbe  Ar»»ditc8.     Haraig 

11  ine  southern  end  of  tbe  aea,  it  is  raid,  "the  hieroglypbica  aeem  10 

■te  that  tbe  march  of  Sesoetria  Uf  through  the  coantiiea  of  tbo  Jebuiulet 

IlitUtea."    Having,  in  fhct,  iti\fid  from  tbe  loath  of  the  Dead  Sea  u  t}it 

u.  he  is  considered  to  have  made  a  ilauble.  and  returned  aoutbward  again  b> 

Dsaah,  which  is  auppoaed  to  lie  near  Jcmsalom.    This  cil;  he  captured :  and 

wnquBJit  ia  spoken  of  aa  the  most  glorious  CTcat  of  the  var.    ilaving  eSected 

object,  he  is  eupposed  to  have  gone  nol-'."  agkin,  to  embark  on  the  Dead  8«, 

thna  to"  retani  to  EoTt.    Tbo  fo"""    ig  appear  to  bo  eerions  and  Ttiid 

stiona  (0  tliia  scheme  :— 1.  It  ia  a  'ions  faet,  alleslrd  not  only  by  all 

.ent  history,  but  alio  by  recent  Asaj .        discovery,  that  long  betbre  the  days 

leHoatria  the  kings  of  Egypt  bad  eiteuned  their  conquests  to  tbe  bordera  of 

.yria ;  and  that  Seaostris  ia  both  by  Egyptian  monameala  and  general  hiaIoi7 

rded  aa  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  bia  predeecsKirs.    2.  The  54(fni 

irbom  Svsostria  fought  the  great  battle  t  f  this  campaign,  and  whese  solgw- 

was  his  gn'Stest  triumph,  are  always  -in  the  monumcnta  aHaocialed  with 

larina,  or  Mesopotamia,  and   ore  so  mentioned  on  tbe  Assyrian  Obelilk. 

'Ihe  manner  in  nhich  both  the  monu  and  the  Greek  writers  speak  of  the 

lage  of  8e»oatria  through  Caniuia,  fi  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  great 

:ie  of  tbe  war.     On  the   manumeut.  king   is   doscribod  aa  forcing  bit 

j-isage  through  the  country ;  and  ITeroiiumB  speaks  of  it  as  if  he  niolerted  none 

but  thjHP  «lro  opposed  him.     Mr.  Of  bum,  nl™,  dislincllj  .inv^  ■■  It  is  eufficisntly 

apparent  that  nothing  of  great  importasM  took  place  daring  the  progieaa  of 

Seiostris  to  the  land  of  the  SKttin;"  and  certainly  this  was  not  in  Palestine; 

4.  It  seems  altogether  Incredible  that  the  Egyptian  king  should  find  a  fleet  aUe 

to  transport  his  army  on  the  Dead  Sea.    Who  ever  heaJd  of  ships  on  that  sea? 

This  fleet,  too,  belonged  to  his  enemies,  who  are  supposed  in  each  instance  to 

have  mode  a  peace  with  him.  Just  exactly  in  time  to  place  their  fleet  at  hii 

dlapoaaL    For  theae  reasons  I  feel  oompelled  to  diBtr  in  opinion  from  and  a 

accomplished  scholar  as  Mr.  Osbum,  and  to  lay  down  in  the  text  a  different  and, 

as  I  belieie,  a  more  probable  route  tor  this  oonijuenir.  (Osbum's  Egypt;  ber 

Testimony  to  the  Tmth  ;  Kenrick'a  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260, 

278,  288 ;  Papers  by  Mr.  Biivh  on  Egnitiaa  ObeUska,  in  Um  TransactionB  of  tbe 

Koyal  Sodety  of  literature,  New  Series.) 


NOTB  10,  page  TG.—TTu  CruiUy  txhibitti  in  Eg^pHoK  Srulpttira. 

Tbe  importance  of  Egyptian  sculptures  to  any  extensive  acquaintance  with 
tbe  early  history  of  the  country  ia  universally  acknowledged;  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  as  it  should  be  upon  what  principles  these  rcpTescntationa,  so 
tax  as  relates  to  warlike  triumphs,  are  constructed,  nor  tbe  cruel  and  sanguinary 
spirit  which  pervades  them. 

The  walls  of  the  templea  and  palaces  which  are  covered  with  these  immense 
pictures  vrv  often  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hun- 
dred ft«t  long.     A  general  rule  may  be  laid  down  in  reapeet  of  those  which  reftff 
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to  military  afifairs.  The  first  scene  usually  depicted  is  the  battle  and  the  rictoiy 
The  conqueror,  who  is  always  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  is  represented  of  gigantic 
stature,  accompanied  by  as  many  of  his  warriors  as  can  be  introduced.  These 
are  pictured  as  slaughtering  multitudes  of  their  enemies,  trampling  upon  the 
&llen,  driTing  oyer  heaps  of  slain,  taking  and  sacking  their  strong-holds,  and 
leading  oflf  male  and  female  captives.  This  exhibition,  which  represents  slaught- 
ering rather,  than  fighting,  is  sufficiently  coarse  in  its  sanguinary  character. 

The  next  scene  is  the  repose  after  victory.  The  conqueror  sits  in  his  chariot,  and 
calls  upon  his .  troops  to  rejoice ;  while  the  prisoners  are  brought  bound  to  his 
feet,  and  the  number  of  the  enemy  which  hare  been  slain  ere  estimated  by  the 
number  of  their  right  hands  which  have  been  cut  off,  brought  to  the  soTereign, 
and  counted  over  in  his  presence. 

The  next  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  temple  where  the  picture  is  found. 
Here  the  conqueror  offers  to  the  gods  the  spoils  which  he  has  obtained, 
and  drags  to  their  feet  long  lines  of  captires.  These  are  represented  nearly 
naked,  tied  together  by  one  xjord,  which  passes  round  the  necks  of  all  of  them. 
As  if  this  did  not  inflict  sufficient  degradation  and  suffering,  their  arms  are 
bound  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  calculated  to  produce  intense  agony.  In  fact, 
this  is  done  in  a  manner  which  plainly  denotes  an  intention  to  inflict  torture ; — 
as  if,  says  a  learned  writer,  **  the  cries  of  the  wretched  sufferers  formed  an  im- 
portant accessory  to  the  diabolical  ceremony.'' 

Then  we  must  not  forget  the  common  pictorial  appendage  to  almost  every  one 
of  these  representations,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  title-page  or  table  of 
contents — or  even  as  both  combined— of  the  entire  picture.  In  this  part,  one  or 
more  of  each  of  the  conquered  nations  or  tribes  is  placed  in  a  kneeling  posture 
in  a  circular  form,  as  if  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  centre ;  while  a  gigantic  figure 
of  the  king  gathers  a  portion  of  the  hair  of  each  into  his  left  hand,  and  destroys 
them  vrith  a  scimitar  or  club,  which  he  brandishes  in  his  right  hand. 

The  atrocious  cruelty  thus  exhibited  is  magnified  by  other  representations. 
When  Sethos,  who  reigned  next  after  the  Exodus,  is  represented  as  returning  to 
Egypt  in  triumph  from  his  wars  in  Canaan,  he  is  seen  seated  in  his  chariot, 
leading  in  four  separate  cords  as  many  strings  of  captives  fh>m  the  vanquished 
tribes,  whose  arms  arc  tied  into  forms  which  must  have  given  exquisite  torture. 
Two  of  them,  chiefs,  have  had  their  hands  cut  off;  while  three  heads,  reeking  in 
gore,  are  suspended  about  the  chariot ; — a  representation  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  sculptures  of  Egypt.  When  the  great  Sesostris  is  depicted  as 
returning  in  triumph  to  Egypt  from  his  wars,  not  only  is  he  accompanied  by 
the  usual  strings  of  captives  bound  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  but  three 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  vanquished  tribes  are  represented  suspended  beneath  the  axle 
of  his  chariot,  in  a  posture  of  the  greatest  pain  and  utmost  degradation. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  the  art,  science,  philosophy,^  and  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  all  their  combined  influence  upon  their  great  monarchs,  failed  to 
inspire  even  common  humanity,  or  to  save  them  fVom  the  most  enormous  and 
detestable  acts  of  cold-blooded  cruelty :  and  what  gives  the  deepest  stain  to  their 
national  morals  is,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  record  and  emblazon  this  diabol- 
ical torture  in  connexion  with  their  noblest  triumphs. 


Note  11,  page  125. — The  FulJUment  of  sacred  Prophecy  in  the  HiMtory  of  Egypt, 

Pbofhect  I. — ^The  first  of  these  wonderful  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
vdence  respecting  this  hation,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  fulfilment,  was 


aa  giTen  V  Joseph   to  (lie  ibeBjni  of  Phuvobi   from  whloh 

_.j  aerm  jean  of  plant;,  and  Uie   Rnbeequeut  botui  je*ia  of 

L 

~_  iouB  were  literally  verified:  and  aU  thu  eitraonlinar; operatlntis 

1  jeaJs  miut  hare  made  knonn  Ui  the  people  at  laigp  tlic  power 

1  tioTC  challenged  the  recognition  of  all  EgTFl,  kb  a  standiig 

nilc  presciencu  of  the  Go-l  o(  tlio  Hebrcwu. 

re  bare  in  the  divine  dwloration  given  to  Abraham  :  "  Know  of 

.....  .u;  iwed  ahall  be  a  Btranger  in  a  land  tliHit  is  not  Ibcirs.  aud  ibil! 

^em  ;  and  they  shall  affliat  them  four  hundred  years  ;  and  also  th(t 
I.  whom  the;  ahall  aerie,  will  I  judge  :  and  afterwajd  shall  the;  oonu  out 
fiTMit  sabatanoe."  Qen.  nt,  13-16. 

I  long  anit  painful  bondage  of  lazaiil.  and  their  tnomphaot  Exodus,  won- 
llj  fulfilled  theKc  propheoieB. 

jraicY  in  reRirs  to  the  nignal  Jcfei  I^araoh-necho  at  Carohemteh.    A 

spirited  and  grnphio  pieturo  con  relj  bo  found  than  that  which  is 

^  b;  Jereiniah  (chap.  Ufi,  1-12}  Oi  uue  manial  parade  of  Egypt  in  this 
.paign,  and  of  its  total  fulure.  Our  sketch  of  Egyp^an  history  ehows  Ld« 
ly  this  prediction  came  to  pass. 

UHucT  TV. — Wo  have  here  an  important  class  of  predictions,  which  foretidd 

inquest  of  Egypt  by  NebuohadneiULr-     When  Jeremiah  wat  forcibly  carried 

.  Egypt  after  the  reiielliaus  Jews  bad  slain  Gredaliah.  the  word  of  the  Loid 

B  unto  him ;  and  having,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  hidden  fT^at 

ea  in  the  approach  to  the  rayal  residenc  i  at  Tahpanhes  in  the  sii;bi  of  ib» 

,  of  Judah.  be  said,   "  Thus  eaith  the    Anl  of  hosla,  the  God  of  Israel; 

.old,  I  will  send  and  take  NcbuchadreEiar  the  King  of  Babylon,  my  rervan^ 

^.J  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  sloneA  that  I  hnvc  hid;  and  he  shall  spread 

Lif  rnyal  piivilion  over  lliera."  Jer.  xliii.  10.     Again;  the  prophol,  having,  ii 

above,  pr^icted  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  at  Carchemish,  adds:  "The  word  that 

Uie  Lord  ipahe  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  how  Ifebaehadmiar  King  of  BatTton 

should  come  and  smite  the  land  of  Egypt."  Chap,  xlvi,  13-lG.    Etekiel  itemtet 

the  Mme  predictions.     Far  away  in  the  eaat.  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  be 

declared.  "  Thus  saith  tho  Lord  Qod,  I  will  aleo  make  the  multitude  of  Egypt  to 

Oease  by  tbe  hand  of  N'ehuchadreziar  King  of  Babylon.    He  and  his  people  with 

bim,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  shall  be  brought  to  destroy  the  land."  Etek. 

XXI,  10,  11.    The  same  prophet,  also,  by  divine  command,  announces  in  eipreis 

terms   the   singular  fact,  that   the   spoil  of  the  land  should  recompense  the 

Babylonish   army  for  their  long   and   unproductive   nege  and  ruin  of  lyie. 

Chap  iiix,  18,  19. 

Of  the  manner  and  extent  in  which  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  we  &ve 
bat  slender  information  ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable.  Berosua  declares  that 
Nebuchadreiiar.  as  soon  as  he  had  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  death, 
aet  in  order  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  hastily  crossed  the  desert  to  Babylon; 
(Cory'e  Fragments,  p.  39  ;)  clearly  implying  that  Nebaohadneiiar  had  obtained 
the  government  of  that  country  prior  to  this  period.  Megasthenea,  alio, 
expressly  aSinns  that  this  Chaldean  warrior  conquered  tiie  greatest  part  of 
Africa ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  conqnesta  could  at  that  time  have  been  made 
in  AfHca.  except  through  Egypt.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  Josephui  is 
deidslve.  He  says,  "  Nebuchadneitar,  having  subdued  Ccele^yria,  w^ed  war 
against  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites :  and,  having  conquered  them,  he 
invaded  Egypt,  slew  the  king  who  then  leigned,  and-  appointed  another."— 
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Jtmtphu'9  JhttiquitUt,  book  x,  ohap.  iz,  sec.  7.  Thus  were  these  prophecies  also 
ftilfiUed. 

Pbophbct  V  exhibits  several  important  particulars.  Isiuah  xix.  First,  it  is 
foretold  that  great  and  niinons  discords  and  ciTil  dissensions  shall  arise. 
Secondly,  a  complete  conqnest  of  the  country  is  predicted,  which  is  to  be  effected 
by  a  yery  fierce  and  cruel  warrior,  who  should  be  peculiarly  seyere  against  the 
idols  of  Egypt  Thirdly,  an  extensiye  introduction  and  establishment  of  the 
worship  of  Jehoyah  in  the  land  of  Egypt  are  set  forth.  See,  on  the  first  point, 
yerse  2 :  "And  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians :  and  they  shall 
fight  eyery  one  against  his  brother,  and  eyeiy  one  against  his  neighbour ;  city 
against  city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom."  This  discord  was  uncommon  in 
Egypt.  Usually  they  were  a  united  people :  but  here,  not  only  was  it  predicted 
that  they  should  come  extensiyely  into  warlike  collision  with  each  other,  but, 
even  in  Egypt,  kingdom  is  to  be  arrayed  against  kingdom.  Yet  this  description 
was  yerified  to  the  letter,  under  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  when  the  country 
was  parcelled  out  between  twelve  different  kings ;  and  again,  after  a  bloody  war, 
nnited  into  one  sovereignty.  The  chronological  relation  of  these  civil  wars  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  fact  of  their  existence.  This  dynasty,  in  precise  agree- 
ment with  the  prophecy,  is  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses.  Of 
this  the  prophet  speaks  thus:  "And  the  Egyptians  wiU  I  give  over  into  the 
hand  of  a  cruel  lord ;  and  a  fierce  king  shall  rule  over  them.''  Isa.  xix,  4. 
This  was  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  entire  success  and  atrocious  cruelties  of 
Cambyses.  But  this  conquest  was  predicted  to  stand  associated  with  a  terrible 
aggression  on  the  idols  of  Egypt :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  will  also  destroy 
the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  their  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph."  Ezek.  xxx,  13.  Our 
history  of  the  Persian  invasion  has  shown  how  fiercely  Cambyses  carried  into 
effect  these  threatenings.  He  slew  Apis,  burnt  and  demolished  their  temples, 
and  to  a  great  extent  proscribed  the  religion  of  Egypt. 

Lastly,  these  predictions  speak  of  the  introduction  of  the  Hebrew  religion  into 
Egypt.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  actually  took  place.  ("Hebrew 
People,"  p.  460.)  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  old  powerful  monr 
archies  were  thus  placed  in  immediate  proximity  with  revealed  truth  and  the 
pure  worship  of  Jehovah : — Babylon,  Persia,  and  Media  were  thus  favoured, 
through  the  deportation  of  the  Hebrews  into  these  countries, — and  Egypt, 
throng  the  permission  to  erect  a  temple  for  the  celebration  of  Hebrew  worship, 
and  through  the  authorized  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Greek  language. 

PltOFHECT  VI  is  a  general  prediction,  which,  for  breadth  of  meaning  and 
extent  of  application,  has  but  few  parallels  even  in  sacred  prophecy.  Ezekiel 
declared,  "  They  shall  be  there  a  base  kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the 
kingdoms ;  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations :  for  I  will 
diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  nations."  Ezek.  xxix,  14, 15, 
Again  he  says,  "  I  will  make  her  rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into  the  hand  of 
the  wicked :  and  I  will  make  the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the 
hand  of  strangers :  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
EoYPT."  Chap,  xxx,  12, 13. 

How  wonderful  is  this  jypophetic  revelation !  Egypt,  the  proud,  the  martial, 
the  wealthy  nation  I  Egypt,  renowned  for  her  wisdom,  her  commerce,  her  legisla- 
tion !  Egypt  is  to  become  the  basest  of  nations,>-it  to  exercise  no  longer  dominion 
over  other  nations :  and,  stranger  still,  there  is  no  longer  to  be  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  Egypt !  It  is  to  be  sold,  with  all  it  contains,  into  the  hand  of  strangers. 
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Bat  boK  do  tic  facts,  detailed  by  authenda  hlsbirf ,  and  whieli  cren  at  tliit 
moiDEnt  ciit^t,  agree  with  thtse  atrange  prophecieB  ?  The  oaij  repl;  whioh  can 
be  ^TCD  to  tbia  inquiry  is,  The  acconluice  ie  pcrlbct. 

These  rcTetations  were  uttered  about  GBO  B.  C.  In  52fl  B.  C  CunbyKS  con- 
quered the  whole  eountr;,  and  brought  it  iuto  entire  entyccCion  lo  Persia.  TIlob 
il  rcmUned,  with  the  cieeptiDii  of  bdu^  brier  interrals,  in  which  aji  effort  «u 
made  to  reeoTor  its  independeiiM,  uaiil  again  fuUy  subjugated  bjBariiis  Ootus^ 
It  wu  afterward  seized  by  Alexander,  and  eontinued  under  biagoTemment  unti! 
hia  death,  when  it  passed  to  the  Ptolemiea, — a,  eucceBsion  of  Grecian  r\ilers.  Du 
Rooians  followad,  and  mule  il  a,  part  of  that  great  empire.  Tbus  it  remained, 
until  nboat  A.  D.  611,  when  it  Mas  subdued  by  the  Sancena.  It  aftenrud 
passed  under  lie  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  TnrHsli 
viceroy.  Here,  then,  ia  the  faot,  that  a  country  posaeeaing  the  finest  geogmpt- 
iciil  position  in  the  world,  bos  for  tbe  last  2,200  yenra  been  in  nninlermpttd 
gnbjeclioa  to  foreign  gavemment.  and  that  government  frcqu«Dtl<r  CDndoeted  by 
slavca,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Mamelulies.  and  admiiii stored  with  the  ntmoat 
tyniDDy  and  rapacity.  Thua  has  Egypt  been  sold  to  strongerv.  and  becODC 
the  bnaest  of  na,tiDna:  nor,  during  this  lengthened  period,  haa  a  really  natiio 
prince  filled  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

Our  limits  only  allow  the  eitation  of  one  more  Instance  : — 

PfiOFHKPT  Vn. — Tbi£  class  refers  to  the  total  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  luuL 
Etekiel,  speaking  in  the  name  of  th-e  Lord,  said,  "  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols. 
and  I  will  cansv  their  images  to  ciiase  out  of  Nopb.  And  I  will  make  Pstbroa 
desolate,  and  will  set  Sre  in  Zoan.  and  will  execute  judgments  in  No.  And  I 
will  poor  my  fury  upon  Sin.  the  atrength  of  Egypt ;  and  I  will  cut  off'  the  mul- 
titude of  No.  And  I  will  set  firp  in  Egypt.  Sin  sball  have  jrreal  pain,  acd  N« 
nball  be  rent  asunder,  and  Noph  shall  hnve  i!Utrf?>^i'=  ^liiilv.  The  yoiinfr  men 
of  Aven"  (Heliopolis)  "  and  of  M-bcaeth"  (Peluaium)  "shall  fall  by  the  sword: 
and  these  cities  shall  go  into  captivity.  At  Tehaphnehes  also  the  day  shall  be 
darkened,  when  I  shall  break  there  the  yokes  of  Egypt  And  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lonl."  Eiek.  iix.  13-19,  Again,  we  Bnd  it  said,  ■■  The  waten 
shall  fail  fb>m  the  sea,  and  the  rivers  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up,  and  they 
shall  turn  the  rivers  far  away ;  and  the  brooks  of  defence  ahall  be  emptied  and 
dried  up;  the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither.  The  paper  r«ed  by  the  brooks,  by 
the  mooth  of  the  brooks,  and  everytbing  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be 
driven  away,  and  shall  not  be."  laaiah  lix,  5-7.  "  I  will  make  the  rivers  dry; 
and  I  wilt  moke  the  land  waste."  Eiek.  xxz,  12. 

In  this  summary  of  universal  rain  and  desolation,  we  have  three  prominent 
particnlars  set  forth ; — 

1.  The  total  ruin  of  the  great  and  andent  cities  of  Egypt  And  here  let  itbs 
observed  that  no  other  nation  ever  employed  such  a  massive  and  durable  style 
of  architecture  as  the  Egyptians  did.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  all  that  human  art  and 
energy  could  accomplish,  the  Scriptures  are  in  thia  instance  fully  verified.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following  passage  in  proof:  "  Though  Herodotus 
QOmbered  tho  cities  of  Egypt  by  thousands,  yet  all  those  which  existed  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets  have  long  been  in  ruins.  Egypt  of  old  exceedingly  rid 
and  populoas,  ia  now — except  where  still  partially  tratered  by  the  Nile,  and 
cultivated— bare  and  depopulated.  Its  two  great  citiet.  Cairo  and  Alexuidria, 
are  bordered  by  the  desert.  And,  with  the  exception  of  Rosetta,  and  Damietta, 
and  a  few  miaerabte  villages,  not  a  single  town  ia  to  be  roel  with,  in  tnver^ng 
lower  Egypt  fhim  Alexandria  to  El-Arish,  or  from  one  extremity  to  Om  other. 


^ 
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Thebes,  once  fomed  for  its  hundred  gates,  may  be  called,  firom  the  magnificence 
of  its  remains,  *  The  Metropolis  of  Ruins/  The  mummies  so  abundant  at  Mem- 
phis remain,  though  the  city  has  perished.  Heliopolis  has  now  a  single  erect 
obelisk,  to  tell  that  the  mounds  around  it  were  once  the  City  of  the  Sun.  At 
Bubastis,  the  Pi-beseth  of  Scripture,  are  lofty  mounds  and  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Pasht.  A  single  street,  with  its  central  square,  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  built  after  the  era  of  the  prophets,  occupied  a  greater  space  than 
the  modem  city ;  while  a  small  fishing-Tillage,  built  of  mud  and  brick,  is  the 
only  representation  of  the  royal  Zoan!" — Dr,  Keith^M  Evidenct  of  Prophecy, 
p.  378. 

2.  These  predictions  announce  a  great  alteration  in  the  geographical  confor- 
mation of  the  country.  And  this,  too,  is  exactly  ydHfied.  So  greatly  arc  the 
extent  and  course,  even  of  branches  of  the  Nile,  altered,  that  an  ancient  bed 
now  dry  is  shoYm  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  nearest  branches  of 
that  riyer.  The  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  once  so  famous,  is  now  choked  up. 
In  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  "  the  land  is  waste,  and  eyerything  is  withered, 
where  the  riyers  haye  been  turned  far  away,  and  the  brooks  are  emptied  and 
dried  up." 

3.  It  is  predicted  that  these  changes  shall  haye  a  ruinous  effect  upon  seyeral 
articles  of  commerce,  and  especially  on  the  paper  reed.  This  is  most  precisely 
Mfilled.  The  papyrut,  which  for  centuries  afforded,  not  merely  the  best,  but 
almost  the  only  material  suitable  for  writing,  and  which  accordingly  constituted 
a  royal  monopoly  of  great  yalue,  has  become  utterly  useless.  So  minute  and 
exact  has  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  diyine  word  in  eyery  particular  respecting 
this  ane^ent  and  wonderful  country  I 

Note  12,  page  128. — The  progretnve  Devetopment  ofthii  Idolatry. 

That  the  religion  of  Egypt,  while  it  remained  in  all  its  great  principles 
essentially  the  same,  was  marked  in  its  details  by  progressiye  deyelopment,  is 
proTed  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  any  part  of  this  remarkable  system. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Kenrick  says  :  "  Herodotus  obsenres  that  •  all  the  Egyp- 
tians do  not  worship  the  same  gods  in  a  similar  manner,  except  Isis  and  Osiris, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  said  to  be  Dionusos ;  these  all  worship  in  a  similar  manner.' 
His  words  do  not  imply  that  there  was  a  diyersity  of  belief,  but  of  worship, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  sacrifice  of  certain  animals  in  some  of  the  nomes,  which 
in  others  were  held  sacred  to  particular  gods,  and  therefore  neyer  used  for  yio- 
fcims."  The  learned  authoi  proceeds  to  show  that  this  difference  did  not  arise, 
as  has  been  supposed,  fh)m  the  fact  that  Osiris  and  Isis  were  national  deities, 
sad  others  merely  local  ones.  This  notion,  he  asserts,  "  is  not  warranted ''  by 
the  words  of  the  father  of  liistory ;  but  that  this  difference  of  worship  was 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  "  the  later  origin  of  the  Osirian  worship,  wl.ijh  was 
diffiosed  from  some  one  point,  with  a  rapid  deyelopment  and  a  uniform  system.'' 
—Egypt,  Tol.  i,  p.  398. 

Another  eyidence  of  this  deyelopment  is  found  in  the  introducion  of  the  deity 
Serapis.  The  historical  account  of  this  eyent  states  that  the  first  Ptolemy 
brought  fh>m  Sinope  in  Pontus  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Dis.  On  its  arriyal  in  Egypt, 
the  fkmous  Manetho,  the  high-priest  of  Sebennytus,  not  wishing  to  refuse  com- 
pUance  with  the  king's  command,  nor  to  admit  a  foreign  deity  into  an  Egyptian 
temple,  pronounced  the  image  to  be  the  statue  of  Serapis.  It  seems  erident  trom 
this,  that  Serapis  was  a  deity  preyionsly  known  in  Egypt.    But  as  it  is  not 


Ibuad  on  an;  monuncDt  of  the  ern  of  the  Phtraohi,  It  aonld  not  hiiTe  been  cw 
or  tbe  god<  of  pHmitivc  times. 

It  is  further  oliserTablc  that  this  0«iriu>  Konhip,  irlileh  «&s  introdoccd  in  Ibr 
■sediwial  period  of  Egyptian  histoiy.  utood  intliiitleI;aoiitiecl«d  Kith  tb«  Sjriu 
m;tb  of  TlioiDtnus  ajid  Adonh;  ami  a9  both  exhibit  the  sune  '- fuo J«mvst>l 
idea  of  tbe  luffering,  djing.  and  reaoMiitated  god."  it  beoomaa  a  qneation  vhcthu 
we  are  to  regard  this  eimplj  as  a  result  of  primitlTe  Inulilioa,  or  •rhether  tht 
Hgbt  of  Bubaeqnent  revelation  was  used  tu  embody  a  mon  perfect  exhibition  at 
aaffering  JiTioity. 

However  this  may  be,  it  aorycs  to  show  the  deselopmeDt  of  this  idolatrom 
system.  This  ia  further  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  which  wu 
Bome  time  since  placed  in  9iy  bands,  by  a  learned,  talented,  and  pioua  lady,  long 
resident  in  Egypt.  She  says  :  "  Among  tbe  tombs  wa  entered  belonging  to  ^ 
early  pyramidal  group,  althoog^  cnrious  and  diligent  in  leArch,  we  eonld  not 
find  an  instance  of  idolatrous  worship;  not  even  an  imago  of  Ptha  or  VoIcbb, 
DOT  of  Apis,  nor  of  Lhem.  tun  any  of  the  primilJTe  gods  of  tbe  Egyptiant 
Amnn  or  the  Bam,  Tboth  or  the  Ibiu,  wore  not  to  be  found;  neither  Mnevis  « 
tho  CaJf.  nor  Athor  or  the  Cow.  No  form  or  similitude  occurred  to  indicate  that 
they  were  deifioil.  In  ftct  no  olject  met  onr  eye  that  eould  in  the  slightest  wfl 
offend  against  the  second  oomniandDienl, — much  leas  those  componnd  besUal 
forms  which  so  deform  the  temples  and  tombs  of  tbe  later  dynasties  in  rp]»r 
Egypt.  The  multiplied  trinitice  of  E^^t  wore  not  to  be  foond  in  the  sepulchrei 
of  the  eaHielt  race  of  the  Pharaohs.  Osiris.  Isis,  and  Horns,  with  the  rest  sf  the 
vast  hierarchy  sabsequeotly  worfibipped  by  this  wisest  of  nations,  wet*  no- 
where to  be  seen.  We  carefully  sougLt  for  some  eleii  to  identify  tbe  worship  of 
the  eightocuth,  nineteenth,  and  fubic<iuent  dynastJes  with  the  era  of  the  pyrs- 

It  seems  therefore  certain  that  the  pemidons  errors  which  tbe  apostasy  ii 
Shinar  engendered,  and  shed  fbrth  to  poison  llie  nations,  were  not  Ibr  a  vei; 
considerable  time  so  fully  carried  out  to  their  final  consequences  aa  to  parade  i 
visible  and  tangible  idolatry  before  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  public. 

Note  13,  page  129.— TAc  Changa  mad*  U  Uu  Egyptian  THad. 

In  no  instance  are  identity  of  prinqiple,  and  external  titular  change  asd 
expansion,  more  observable  than  in  the  multiplicity  of  tbe  Egyptian  triads.  On 
this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Osbum :  "  The  primary  form,  a 
antitype,  of  tbe  entire  mythology,  is  a  triad  of  divinmea  composed  of  AwniN 
tbe  father,  Mocrr  the  mother,  and  Chons  the  infant  un.  This  triad  p«nn 
through  an  immense  number  of  intermediate  triads,  until  it  reaches  the  Earth, 
where,  under  the  fbrms  of  Osiris.  Isis,  and  Horns,  it  beoomes  incarnate.  But  i 
curious  device  exhibits  the  unity  and  idenUty  of  the  whole  of  this  cirtde  of 
monadic  triada  Horns,  the  lowest  link,  returns  upward  nnder  a  new  emaos- 
tion,  Amoun  Hor,  and  assumes  the  Amonian  title,  husband  of  his  mother.  Isil 
it  blended  with  Mont,  and  their  son  Malonli  is  Invested  with  the  attributes  of 
Chons.  the  infant  son  in  the  first  triad. 

"  Tbe  triads  intermediate  to  these  two  extremes  preiidsd  over,  and  were  wof- 
shipped  in,  the  several  names,  or  provinces,  into  whleh  Egypt  was  aneientlf 
divided.  Stvtk-ra-HatKor,  the  Egyptian  Tenns,  and  Chons-Hor  farm  the  triple 
lUTinityoftheOmbiticnome.  That  of  the  nome  of  Edfbu,  or  ApolUnopoUa,  was 
Har-hat,  (the  thrice  great  Hermes,)  Hathor,  and  Htnoot-UkO  <Sbnu  the  n*- 
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teiner  of  the  world.)  The  triad  adored  at  Esne  was  Kneph,  Neith,  and  the  yoang 
god  Hake,  under  the  form  of  an  infant ;  at  Hermonthis,  as  Monthon,  Ritho,  and 
Harphre ;  while  at  Thebes,  the  eoclesiastical  capital  of  Egypt,  the  deity  mani- 
fested himself  under  his  primary  and  proper  form  of  Amon-ra,  Neith,  and  Chons. 
Thus  each  of  the  nomes  into  which  Egypt  was  dirided  had  its  own  religion,"  and 
exhibited  a  separate  triad  under  different  names,  and,  in  some  instances,  with 
different  attributes.  And  thus  we  have  before  us  a  proof,  that  the  essential 
principle  of  the  system  was  inyariably  maintained,  while  in  names  and  details 
changes  and  adaptations  to  circumstances  are  constantly  found.  (Antiquities  of 
Egypt,  pp.  136, 137.) 

NoTB  14,  page  149. — Glast  tent  <u  an  JiriUU  of  Tribute  Jrom  Atsyria  and  Babylon 

to  Egypt. 

The  fact  mentioned  in  the  text  was  regarded  by  the  learned  translator  as  so 
strange  and  improbable,  that  he  marked  the  term  "  glass  *'  with  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation between  brackets  [?]  to  indicate  his  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

Subsequent  discoveries  have  done  much  to  remove  this  apparent  improba- 
bility. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Sir  David  Brewster  said,  "  he  had  to  bring  before  the  section  an 
olgect  of  so  incredible  a  nature,  that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  evidence  was 
necessary  to  render  the  statement  at  all  probable  : — it  was  no  less  than  the  find- 
ing in  the  treasure-house  at  Nineveh  of  a  rock  crystal  lenM,  where  it  had  for 
centuries  lain  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  that  once  magnificent  city."  After 
giving  the  exact  size  of  this  curious  article,  and  describing  its  state.  Sir  David 
concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  this  should  "  not  be  looked  on  as  an 
ornament,  but  a  true  optical  lens." 

Sir  David  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  decomposed  glass  found 
in  the  same  ruins,  and  expressed  himself  as  prepared  to  describe  the  process  of 
decomposition ;  he  having  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  some  years  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  having  found  a  piece  of  decomposed  glass  at  St  Leonard's. 
Thus  the  fact  of  the  manufticture  and  use  of  glass  by  the  ancient  Assyrians  is 
clearly  established. 

Note  16,  page  149. — The  Army  sent  from  Assyriay  under  the  Command  of  Memnon, 

to  assist  Priam  during  the  Trojan  War, 

This  statement  has  afforded  matter  for  much  cavil  and  disputation,  although 
it  appears  to  be  sustained  by  as  ample  an  amount  of  evidence  as  can  be  expected 
to  be  adduced  in  respect  of  an  era  of  such  remote  antiquity,  and  in  connexion 
with  events  which,  on  the  whole,  rest  on  a  very  slender  historical  basis. 

It  may  first  be  noted,  that  Herodotus  states  that  the  reason  why  the  Trcjaa 
war  was  regarded  as  an  aggression  on  the  rulers  of  Asia  was,  because  the  whole 
of  Asia  was  considered  as  one  country,  while  Greece  and  every  other  part  of 
Europe  were  regarded  as  entirely  separate  and  unconnected  with  it.  (Clio, 
cap.  4.)  This  statement,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  renders  the  allegation, 
that  Memnon  was  sent  by  the  Assyrian  Court  with  an  army  to  aid  Priam,  much 
less  improbable  than  it  would  otherwise  appear  to  be. 

But,  on  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  silence 
of  Homer,  who,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Trcjan  forces  and  their  allies,  makes 
no  mention  of  Memnon,  or  his  Assyrian  contingent  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
Msonable  to  construe  this  omission,  in  a  catalogue  made  at  a  certain  period 
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of  the  wir,  into  an  nrguinciit  of  sufScitnt  wdgbt  to  rcbnt  k  poutWe  Elatamimt 
■TDiredtj  Bopieil  hy  CMaiaa  from  Ifac  n-ntional  nvordB ;  cipefuall;  as  Ilonicr  in  the 
Mjtaey  not  only  mcation"  the  prtsvnee  of  Mmnnon  in  the  war.  but  hijb  thai  he 
killed  AntiioohuB,  the  mo  of  -Nestor.   (Oilysjoy,  iv,  2S0.) 

This,  however,  is  not  the  onlj  cvijenoe  to  the  troth  of  this  Etaloinvnt.  roljg- 
Botus,  who  flDuriaheil  u  a  firsL-r»te  pointer  in  tireece,  about  410  E  C  dcpictfd. 
on  the  vnlll  of  the  RM  of  Strangers  at  Delphi,  the  capture  uT  Troy.  In  lM« 
gnU  work  of  art.  with  tnosl  of  th«  heroes  of  the  Tn^an  war,  we  find  Meniuan, 
who  is  painted  witli  hia  hand  ri'ating  on  the  shoulder  of  Sftrpcdon,  another  emi- 
nent allj  of  I'riaii^  lie»r  Mrmnoa  nas  delineatod  an  Ethiopian  boy,  Iwcanie  all 
tradition  reprcsentii  Memnon  na  an  Ethiopian.  Paiuanioi  reconciles  the  tra- 
dition with  Uie  Htatcmcnt  of  CtC9ia«,  by  ia;ing  that,  although  an  Ethiapiao  b; 
deaoent,  Momnon  did  not  go  to  Trvy  from  Ethiopia,  but  from  Sum  in  Peraia. 
And,  to  complete  the  chain  of  etidcnce,  Diudoma  Siculua  fully  adopts  the'  itale- 
menl  of  Ctesiafi.  and  userts  that  Memnon  was  aeat  on  thai  serrioe  by  Teuumet, 
King  of  Asayria ;  nnd  that  he  wns  the  son  of  Tithon,  Gorernor  of  ferai*.  and 
marched  from  Huaiaoa,  hia  fnther'a  proiince,  with  tea  thousaiid  Etliiopians,  as 
many  Peraians,  aoil  two  fauttdred  thnjiata. 

Ferhapa  tlie  gnatcat  obatacic  to  the  reccpdon  of  this  acaiont  hns  ariaen  troa 
the  confounding  of  IhiaMcuinon  with  the  emincDt  nan  of  that  name  whoencted 
•eTSral  palaces,  calttid  ^f^m^onia.  M  Thebes.  Ab^'dos,  &c..  and  who^  statoe  i>  at 
present  in  the  Britlah  Musoum,  If,  howeTer,  the  plsusibleconjectureof  Jackiuu 
be  admitted,  namely,  that  the  great  Memnon  was  anccator  of  Tithonus, — prefect 
of  Persia  under  Teutnmes. — who  named  his  aon  after  hi*  eminent  progenitor, 
the  whole  entangled  masa  of  traiUtion  ia  unraTelled.and  all  cause  for  ■oeptidan 
^tpears  to  be  removed.  [Ituaael'a  ConnexioD.  vol.  ii.  p.  53G  j  Jaoliaan's  Antiqm- 
Hea.  vol.  i.  p.  ei'j'J.  note  ;  Pausanios.  l^ocis,  cap.  ixsi. ;  Diodorus  Sculns.  lib.  ii. 
oap.  2.) 

Note  16,  page  ISO. — Hit  Trmarkablt  Xeani  bg  tchich  tht  Rtading  o/ancimt  Jfoot- 
mnital  Interiptumt  Aoa  bten  rttmtrtd. 

The  statement  in  the  text.  that,  to  this  extent  at  least,  the  magnitude  of  the 
curse  of  Babel  has  wrought  its  cure,  is  fully  borne  out.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
inform  lome  readers  how  thia  haa  been  effected.  The  knowledge  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Epypt  which  we  now  poeseaa  ia  mainly  attributable  to  the  famona 
Bosetta  Stone.  Thia  ia  a  block  of  dark-coloured  granite,  which  was  found  in 
^ypt  bj'  the  lavani  who  accompanied  Kapoleon  in  his  great  expedition  to  that 
country.  Perceiving  that  it  (contained  an  hieroglyphic  inacription,  together  with 
another  in  the  Eg)'ptian  enchoral  cha.rBcter,  and  a  third  in  Greek,  tbey  attodied 
great  importance  to  the  acquisition,  and  proposed  to  aend  it  to  France.  Mean- 
time, however,  the  victorj'  of  the  Nile,  and  the  surrender  of  Alexandria  to  the 
BriUsh  army,  placed  this  precious  relic  in  the  hands  of  ilr.  Hamilton,  aothiv 
of  the  ^gypliaea,  by  whom  it  waa  sent  to  England  ;  and  thus  this  curious  hloi^ 
of  granite  waa  tmnsferrcd  to  the  British  Moaeum. 

It  immediately  attracted  attention ;  and,  on  the  obvious  principle  of  prooeed- 
ing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  Greek  inscription  was  trtuialaled, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  tnuslator,  the  last  clause  was  found  to  ran 
thus :  "  This  decree  shall  be  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  hard  stone,  in  llu  tatrti. 
Ok  vtmacuiar,  and  in  tki  Grctk  cftaraOtt."  It  was  thus  mode  known,  that  the«e 
three  iDMripUoos  Mbtaioed  the  some  anttJeat-Katter ;   and  from  thia  hint  the 
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peneTenmoe  and  talent  of  Dr.  Young  and  others  elicited  a  key  to  the  hiero- 
giyphical  records  of  Egypt. 

The  same  thing  substantially  took  place  with  respect  to  the  monuments  of 
Assyria-  They  were  found  to  be  almost  always  trilingual  and  triliteral :  that  is, 
they  were  on  the  same  monument  engraved  in  three  different  languages,  each 
language  haying  its  own  peculiar  alphabet  The  object  of  this  was,  of  course,  to 
make  the  inscription  intelligible  to  the  indiyiduals  of  different  races,  to  whom 
these  seyeral  alphabets  an^  languages  were  familiar.  Just  as,  in  the  present 
day,  adyertisements,  and  eyen  the  names  of  streets,  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  are 
posted  or  painted  in  French  and  Dutch ;  and  just  as  now  a  goyernor  of  Bagdad 
would  haye  to  publish  a  proclamation  in  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic ;  so,  in  the 
days  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  the  same  course  was  pursued.  And  as  the  Greek 
translation  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,  by  giying  a  known  exponent  of  eyery  hiero- 
glyphic which  it  contained,  led  to  the  decipherment  of  these  obscure  symbols ;  so 
the  Persian  text  of  these  trilingual  inscriptions  has  enabled  genius  and  industry 
to  obtain  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  recondite  matter  yciled  under  the  pre- 
yiously  unknown  arrow-headed,  or  cunneiform  characters  of  ancient  Assyria. 

Thus  the  extensive  multiplication  of  languages  has  afforded  means  of  decipher- 
ing unknown  inscriptions,  which  could  not  have  been  obtained,  had  this  yariety 
of  language  been  less  abundantly  diffused. 

NoTB  17,  page  loO. — The  peculiar  Difficulty  of  identifying  jiistfrian  proper  Namet, 

No  portion  of  the  yast  range  of  inquiry  opened  up  to  us  by  the  discoyery  of  the 
ancient  Assyrian  sculptures  is  more  interesting  than  the  attempt  to  identity 
these  exhumed  reyelations  with  persons  and  things  preyiously  known  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  sacred  or  profane  history.  The  temptation  is,  indeed, 
almost  irresistible  to  endeayour  to  fix  on  certain  portions  of  personal  or  national 
history  from  the  monuments,  and  to  regard  these  as  identical  with  the  soyereigns 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  or  mentioned  by  ancient  historians.  But  perhaps  nothing 
is  more  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  sound  learning  than  a  hasty  yield- 
ing to  this  impulse.  It  is  sufficient  to  deter  any  from  this  course,  to  know  that 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  after  a  most  elaborate  and  successftil  inyestigation  of  the  subject, 
confidently  asserts,  that  "  beyond,  howeyer,  a  mere  string  of  titles  difficult  to 
understand,  and  possessing  probably,  if  understood,  but  little  interest,  we  know 
nothing  of  those  kings  forming  the  early  Assyrian  succession  but  the  names." 
This  is  sufficiently  discouraging,  but  is  rendered  much  more  so  1>y  what  follows : 
"When  I  say,  too,  that  we  know  the  names,  I  merely  mean  that  such  names  are 
recognisable  wherever  they  occur :  their  definite  phonetic  rendering  or  pronund- 
ation  is  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty,  nay,  as  I  think,  of  impossibility ;  fM*, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  am  convinced  that  the  early  Assyrians  did  not  dis- 
tingoish  their  proper  names  by  the  eound^  but  by  the  teme;  and  that  it  was  thus 
aIIoi^able,'in  alluding  to  a  king  by  name,  to  employ  synonymes  to  any  extent, 
whether  those  synonymes  were  terms  indifferently  employed  to  denote  the  same 
deity,  or  whether  they  were  different  words  used  to  express  the  same  idea." 

In  all  probability,  we  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  alteration  of  the  names  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  companions.  The  new  ^appellations  stated  to  have  been 
giyen  to  these  four  persons,  seem  to  convey  essentially  the  same  sense  as  their 
proper  names,  having  in  every  instance  the  title  of  a  Babylonish  deity,  instead 
of  the  Hebrew  word  used  to  designate  Gk>d,  combined  with  some  other  terms  which 
ippettr  to  ezpreea  a  similar  sense  to  the  parallel  words  in  the  original  names. 
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In  sacli  oircumBtancee,  nothing  bat  clear  and  invincible  evidence  will  jnitify 
any  identification  of  the  names  of  the  monuments  with  Scriptural  or  historical 
kings.  (Rawlinson  On  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  in  the  Joimal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  zii) 

Note  18,  page  150. — The  proper  chronological  Succeitum  of  the  ReignM  adaifiUi 

in  the  Jtsiyrian  Sculpturet, 

In  making  the  statement  in  the  text,  confirming  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Nimrud  sculptures,  I  am  aware  that  I  place  myself  in  opposition  to  tiie  opinions 
which  Mr.  Bonomi  has  advanced  in  a  learned  and  very  useful  work  on  the  same 
subject.  I  do  so  advisedly,  believing  that  he  has  reasoned  from  false  premises 
in  the  argument  to  which  I  refer.  (Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  pp.  302-304.)  The 
most  weighty  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  his  work  for  the  superior  antiquity 
of  Khorsabad,  are  based  upon  the  general  idea,  that  the  arts  of  social  life,  delinea- 
tion, sculpture,  &c.,  were  rough,  and  coarse,  and  rude,  in  the  early  portions  of 
history ;  but  that  they  gradually  advanced  here,  as  they  did  in  Rome  and  Greece, 
until  they  attained  perfection.  I  regard  this  notion  as  altogether  fallacious.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  earliest  ages  of  the  really  primitive  nations  (that  is,  those 
founded  soon  after  the  Dispersion,  and  whose  founders  had  not  sunk  into  barbar* 
ism  by  a  long  course  of  wandering  and  unsettled  life)  will  be  invariably  found 
highly  cultivated.  It  was  so  in  £gypt  and  Assyria :  and  this  fact  is  in  striking 
accordance  with  Scripture. 

In  a  question  of  this  kind,  however,  I  would  not  rely  on  any  general  indue- 
tion — ^much  less  on  a  mere  opinion  of  my  own.    I  cite  in  proof  of  my  views  the 
following  judgment  of  a  competent  authority.  Dr.  Layard:  "  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  the  monuments  of  Assyria  without  being  convinced,  that  the  people  who 
raised  tlicm  hud  acquired  a  skill  in  sculpture  and  jiainting,  and  a  knowledge  of 
design  and  even  composition,  indicating  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.     /( it 
very  remarkable,  that  the  most  ancient  ruins  show  this  knowledge  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection attained  by  the  jlssyrians.     The  bas-relief  representing  the  lion-hunt,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  earliest  school  of  Assyrian 
art  yet  known.     It  far  exceeds  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  and  Kouyui^ik,  or 
the  later  palaces  of  Nimroud,  in  the  vigour  of  the  treatment,  the  elegance  of  the 
forms,  and  in  what  the  French  aptly  term  mouvcment.     At  the  same  time  it  is 
eminently  distinguished  from  them  by  the  evident  attempt  at  composition— by 
the  artistical  arrangement  of  the  groups.     The  sculptors  who  worked  at  Khorsabaxi 
and  Kouyunjik  had  perhaps  acquired  more  skill  in  handling  their  tools.    Their 
work  is  frequently  superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  artists  in  delicacy  of  execution — 
in  the  details  of  the  figures,  for  instance — and  in  the  boldness  of  the  relief;  but 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Assyrian  monuments  will  show,  that  they  were 
greatly  inferior  to  their  ancestors  in  the  higher  branches  of  art,  in  the  treatment 
of  a  subject,  and  in  beauty  and  variety  of  form.     This  decline  of  art,  after  sud- 
denly attaining  its  greatest  perfection  in  its  earliest  stage,  is  a  fact  presented  bj 
almost  every  people,  ancient  and  modern,  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.    In 
Egypt  the  most  ancient  monuments  display  the  purest  forms,  and  the  most  ele- 
gant decorations.     A  rapid  retrogression,  after  a  certain  period,  is  apparent; 
and  the  state  of  art  serves  to  indicate  approximately  the  epoch  of  most  of  her 
remains." — J^'ineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii,  pp.  280,  281. 
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MoTB  19,  |>age  162. — The  chronological  Position  of  the  lower  Line  of  Auyrian 

King8,  and  their  Relation  to  the  Median  Revolt. 

The  only  authority  worthy  of  reliance  who  has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of 
Assyrian  kings  is  Ctesias,  who,  whatever  be  his  defects  as  an  author,  in  thiB 
instance  merely  acted  as  a  transcriber  of  public  records  which  were  fully  open 
to  his  inyestigation.  His  list  has  been  adopted  in  this  work»  and  it  terminates 
with  Thonos  Concoleros,  who  ceased  to  reign  B.  C.  821. 

Besides  this  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  Ctesias  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Media, 
nine  in  number,  whose  united  sovereignty  extended  from  the  former  epoch,  B.C.  821, 
until  after  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
B.C.  606. 

As  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  during  this  lafter  period  the  Medes  revolted, 
and  declared  themselves  Independent  of  Assyria,  many  authors  have  hastily 
inferred  that  Thonos  Concoleros  was  the  Sardanapalus  who  reigned  when 
Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  united  forces  of  Media  and  Babylon.  The  learned 
Rollin,  following  Diodorus,  has  fallen  into  this  error,  in  common  with  many 
others.  He  makes  Arbaces,  the  first  Median  king  in  the  list  of  Ctesias,  take  and 
destroy  Nineveh,  and  give  liberty  and  independence  to  the  Medes.  (Ancient 
ffistory,  vol.  i,  p.  280.     8vo.) 

But  all  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  fact,  that  Nineveh  subsisted  as  an  empire, 
in  all  its  power  and  dignity,  and  with  sway  over  Media,  long  after  this  date.  In 
fact,  all  its  aggression  on  Israel  and  Judah,  its  conquest  of  the  former,  and  cruel 
deportation  of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  the  mountains  of  Media,  took  place  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  Arbaces.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not 
dissolved,  nor  the  Median  kingdom  separated  from  it,  until  a  considerable  period 
after  the  reign  of  Thonos.  To  say  nothing  of  the  doubtftil  course  to  which  this 
hypothesis  in  other  respects  leads,  (such  as  two  destructions  of  Nineveh,  under 
tiro  kings  with  similar  names,  by  the  same  nations,  at  times  fkr  removed  from 
each  other,)  it  is  altogether  inadmissible. 

Rossel  has,  I  think,  solved  this  problem,  by  suggesting  that  Arbaces,  a  Mede 
by  birth  or  oflGice,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Nineveh,  not  by  the  subversion  of 
the  empire  and  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  by  securing  to  himself  the  reini 
of  government,  as  they  fell  from  the  hands  of  Thonos  Concoleros,  and  that  he  in 
fi^t  was  a  Median  sovereign  on  the  imperial  throne. 

This  supposition  reconciles  all  the  otherwise  conflicting  elements  of  the  history 
of  this  portion  of  the  Assyrian  annals, — accounts  for  the  rising  power  and  mar- 
tial glory  which  the  kings  of  Assyria  who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  displayed, — 
and  unites  Uie  otherwise  conflicting  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  into 
one  homogeneous  narrative. 

Tliere  was  enough  to  justify  this  conjecture  of  Russel  in  the  fragments  of  his- 
tory which  lay  open  to  him ;  but  these  are  strikingly  corroborated  in  an  import- 
ant particular  by  the  monumental  inscriptions. 

From  these  Layard  concludes  that  he  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  "  two 
distinct  periods  of  Assyrian  history ;''  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  at 
those  periods  were  of  different  races,  or  that,  by  intermixture  with  foreigners, 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  their  language,  religion,  and  customs ;  and  that 
this  alteration  took  place  between  the  building  of  the  palaces  of  Nimroud  and  the 
erection  of  those  of  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik.     (Layard's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii,  p.  232.) 

BawHneoD,  too,  thus  speaks  on  this  interesting  point :  **  Owing  to  domestic 
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Inmblefl,  or  io  Ibfnigii  inrasloii,  th«ra  vppmn  UUae  Mb  Idng  ( Adx«mBielMh  IL) 
to  ha^e  been  an  interrapUon  of  the  royal  line;  and  in  tlieintarfalwhleh  elafiid 
Mbra  tlie  suocenion  was  roBtared,  a  ynj  oonriderablo  change  maj^  bo  nbown  to 
baTO  taken  place  in  tbe  manners  and  onstoma  of  the  inbaldtants  of  tbe  ooumtiy. 
80  oomplete,  indeed,  does  the  social  rerdlntion  a^iear  to  Mr.  Lajard*  thai  he 
OMvectnres  a  new  race  to  have  peopled  the  boontiy,  or,  at  anj  rate,  a  imp  i§mmigt 
with  a  new  religion,  to  haye  acquired  the  bingjom.  On  tUa  point,  bowevtr,  I 
am  not  altogether  of  Mr.  Lajard's  opinion.  I  am  willing  to  admit  an  tatonf- 
iwffi;  and  I  think  it  oTen  probable,  as  the  king  who  restored  the  empire  iaen^ielly 
ailent  as  to  his  genealogy,  that  he  was  not  a  member  ti  the  Old  Imperial  tutStj 
in  the  line  of  distinct  descent:  bat  at  the  same  time  I  fM  l^ettj  oertalB,  that 
no  rery  long  period  of  time  conld  haTO  eli^Mnd  between  Erechiiu  IL  and  tht 
bsilder  of  Khorsabad/'— /oifmaZ  of  the  Ba^al  JnaJtk  Soeuiff,  toL  zii,  p.  4M. 

Thus  remarkably  do  the  inscriptions  confirm  this  indnotion  from  hlstorj.  Ihiis 
do  BaWlinson  and  Rnssel,  each  studying  his  own  distinct  aonroe  of  inftamaHoa, 
pvononnce  in  faTonr  of  these  separate  and  svooee^&ig  dynasties.  AaA  idiat  is 
aqnally  remarkable,  both  of  these  scholars  identi^r  this  second  Una  dtlda^  wilk 
the  soTcreigns  of  Assyria  of  whom  we  read  in  Holy  Seriptnre. 

The  establishment  of  a  Median  ruler,  in  the  person  of  Arbaoes,  on  the  impvisl 
Ihrone,  may  therefore  be  receiTed  as  an  undoubted  UttL  But  ftirthar  &iBaMm 
meet  us  in  respect  of  the  succeeding  reigns.  It  seems  equally  certain  tttm  the 
ooncurring  testimony  of  the  numerous  soulptures  of  Khorsabad  and  Konywvik 
.tiiat  the  founder  of  the  former  dty  had  been  an  officer  of  the  palaeOb  In  no  wsj 
related  to  the  imperial  line  of  kings,  but  who  succeeded  in  seating  himsdf  on  the 
throne,  and  bequeathing  the  goTemment  of  the  empire  to  his  son  SennaaluBribu 

The  difficulty  of  the  case  is,  properly  to  acyust  the  intermediate  rdgns.  We 
know,  from  the  express  teaching  of  Scripture,  that  certain  kings  ruled  orer 
Assyria  at  given  times ;  and,  even  setting  aside  the  authority  of  its  inspiration, 
the  sacred  record  has  in  so  many  instances  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
sculptures,  that  its  testimony  cannot  be  doubted.  But  while  we  know  that  these 
kings  reigned,  we  neither  know  their  lineage,  nor  even  the  names  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  in  their  own  country.  While,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  record 
&ct8,  they  do  not  afford  sufficient  information  to  solve  the  difficulty.  I  am  fullj 
satisfied  that  we  must  wait  further  revelations  from  the  historic  treasure-houses 
of  the  Assyrian  mounds. 

But  until  this  additional  light  shines  upon  the  sulyect,  the  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpe  appears  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  better  than  any 
other  I  have  seen  or  can  devise, — namely,  that  "  after  the  death  of  Arbaces  tbe 
Mede,  the  Assyrians  were  able  to  make  themselves  again  independent '^ — Bam- 
mVt  Nineveh  and  Us  Palacetf  p.  G9. 

On  this  principle  our  Chronological  Table  is  founded,  and  the  history  of  the 
several  reigns  written :  and  thus,  while  the  upper  and  lower  lines  of  Assyrian 
kings  occupy  their  unquestionable  position,  the  reigns  of  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser 
harmonize  fully  with  the  teaching  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 

It  may  indeed  be  ol^ected  to  this  scheme,  that  the  list  given  by  Ctesias  of  the 
successors  of  Arbaces  is  hereby  repudiated.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  probable  that 
these  really  or  professedly  remained  kings  of  Media.  Indeed,  this  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Dqjooes,  who  led  what  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Median  revolt,  and  asserted  the  independence  of  that  kingdom,  witii  his 
successors,  is  placed  in  the  list  as  succeeding  Arbaces,  although  none  of  them, 
va  Qyazares,  ruled  over  Assyria.    It  can  soaroely  be  doubted  that  when  the 
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Modes  obtained  the  ascendency  under  tiie  last-named  king,  thej  had  the  namea 
of  those  who  had  ruled  in  Media  fh>m  the  time  of  Arbaoes  entered  on  the  recordf 
as  imperial  monarehs. 

Note  20,  page  166. — Evidence  of  Sargina't  Wart  with  Egypt ^  and  the  Kind  of 

Tribute  tent  thence  to  AttyricL 

There  is  nothing  in  the  term  Rahek  which  would  lead  an  English  reader  to 
suppose  it  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  Egypt ;  and  yet  the  explanation 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  gives  in  a  Tery  few  words,  renders  this  connexion 
scarcely  open  to  question.  That  the  Rarbek  of  the  inscriptions  must  repre- 
sent On  or  Heliopolis,  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  name  of  the  Syrian 
Heliopolis,  which  was  Temacularly  termed  Baal-bek,  the  Phenician  Baal  being 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  Egyptian  Rd  or  **  the  Sun.'' 

On  the  sulyect  of  the  animals  received  from  Egypt  in  tribute, — "  horses  and 
camels," — the  latter  is  evidently  a  doubtful  translation,  and  may  refer  either  to 
camels,  elephants,  or  any  other  large  animaL  But  it  is  strange  to  find  the 
learned  translator  of  the  inscriptions  doubt  the  exportation  of  horses  from  Egjrpt^ 
when  we  know  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  this  time  Egypt  was  tlie 
great  mart  whence  Solomon  procured  these  animals  in  abundance.  1  Elngs  z,  28. 
(Rawlinson.  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xii,  pp.  462,  463.) 

NoTB  21,  page  179. — The  Fulfilment  of  Sacred  Prophecy  in  the  Hittory  of  Attyria, 

This  kingdom  was  the  subject  of  numerous  predictions,  peculiarly  explicit  in 
their  language,  and  equally  so  in  the  manner  of  their  accomplishment.  We  shall 
give  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  of  these. 

Pbophect  L  respects  the  Kenites  and  their  captivity  by  the  Assyrians :  ''  And 
he  looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Strong  is  thy  dwell- 
ing-place, and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock.  Nevertheless,  the  Kenite  shall  be 
wasted,  until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive."  Num.  xxiv,  21,  22.  This 
prediction  was  uttered  by  Balaam  just  befbre  the  people  of  Israel  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan. About  1568  B.  C,  eight  hundred  years  afterward,  this  prediction  was  veri- 
fied ;  and,  stranger  still,  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  after  that,  Assyrian 
sculptures  arc  dug  from  ruined  cities,  which  spread  before  our  eyes  the  manner 
in  which  this  prediction  was  accomplished,  and  the  agency  by  which  it  was 
efFeeted !  The  peculiar  juxtaposition  in  which  this  prophecy  stands,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Balaam  had  just  said,  "  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations ;  but  his 
latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perish  forever ;"  while  the  Kenite  was  to  be  wasted, 
until  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrian.  Now,  these  tribes  dwelt  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  each  other ;  and  there  seemed  every  human  probability  that 
they  would  share  the  same  fate.  Tet,  on  the  contrary,  when  Saul  went  to  de- 
stroy the  Amalekites,  he  issued  this  proclamation  to  the  Kenites :  "  Go,  depart, 
get  you  down  from  among  the  Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with  them. — So  the 
Kenites  departed  from  among  the  Amalekites ;"  (1  Sam.  xv,  6 ;)  and  Amalek  was 
destroyed.  The  Kenites  remained  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  prophecy.  They 
were  wasted  by  several  incursions  and*  attacks,  until  at  length,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  they  were  completely  reduced,  and  carried  captives 
to  Assyria.  Colonel  Rawlinson  declares,  "  The  transportation  of  the  Kenites  to 
Aisyriin— is  duly  related  in  the  inscripdons." — OutUnet  of  Attyrian  Hittory, 

PfeOPBBOT  IL  The  predictions  respecting  Sennacherib. — ^This  remarkable  maai- 
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ftttationof  divbie  prwotaioe  ind power  was  fjtw^  tiuwoi^ tiM  pnpbit UiMk 
TIm  AMTriuks  hATing  oomplfllelj  snbrvrtod  tlie  Hfigfloni  of  Unwl,  aad  anM 
the  Ten  Tiilbes  into  captiTity,  Sennacherib  marched  into  J«dea  ia  aU  the  pride 
of  his  power ;  and,  haying  taken  moot  of  the  strong  dtlee  of  Jndah  and  tke 
principal  fortified  towns  of  the  Fhiliitinee,  regardless  of  the  immraas  sib 
whidi  Heiekiah  had  giyen  him  as  the  purchase  of  his  fiLTOiir  and  peaoa,  he  seit 
his  oflioers  to  Jerosalem,  demandingi  in  the  most  insulting  and  profhiie  tcm* 
the  instant  snbmission  of  the  Hebrew  king  and  Us  capitaL  Heiekiah  imnt' 
diately  preferred  his  earnest  prajer  to  JehoTah,  and  Isaiah  was  oonunissiMied  to 
giTe  him  an  answer  in  tlie  following  terms:  *<Thiis  sidth  the  Lord,  Be  not  aftild 
of  the  words  that  thon  hast  heard,  wherewith  the  serrants  of  the  king  of  Amf- 
ria  liaTe  blasphemed  me.  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  liim,  and  he  9haXL 
hear  a  rumour,  and  return  to  his  own  land;  and  I  wfll  cause  him  to  lUl  bj  tti 
sword  in  his  own  land.  Thus  saith  the  Ixwd  God  d  Xsrasl,  IfHiereas  thou  hut 
prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria:  this  is  the  word  wUdi  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  him ;  The  Tir^n,  the  dauc^ter  of  Son,  hstt 
despised  thee,  and  laughed  thee  to  scorn;  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  luift 
sliaken  her  head  at  thee.  Whom  hast  tliou  reproached  and  blasphemed;  ssd 
against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  Toioe,  and  lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  hi^? 
efren  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  But  I  know  thy  abode,  and  thy  going  OBt» 
and  thy  coming  in,  and  thy  rage  against  me.  Because  thy  rage  against  me,  sad 
thy  tumult,  is  come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  tliy  noR, 
and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  iHiidi  thoa 
earnest  Therefbre  thus  suth  the  Lord  oonoeming  the  king  of  Assyria,  He  shaQ 
not  oome  into  this  dty,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  oome  before  it  with  sUddii 
nor  cast  a  bank  against  it.  By  the  way  that  he  oame,  by  the  same  shall  lie're- 
turn,  and  shall  not  come  into  this  dty,  saith  the  LordJ'  Isa.  zxxrii,  6^  7,  Sl-S8» 
28,  29,  33,  34. 

Let  the  reader  mark  the  tone  of  unqualified  assurance  which  perrades  thii 
address,  and  remember  that  the  person  spoken  to  was  virtually  the  master  of  the 
world.  All  the  cast  had  submitted  to  his  power:  Egypt  trembled  at  bis  approscfa, 
as  he  ranged  like  a  destroying  lion  over  Syria  and  Palestine,  while  the  Hebrew 
king  and  God's  sacred  seer  were  shut  up  in  Jerusalem.  Let  this  be  noticed,  and 
prophecy  will  stand  before  us  in  all  the  power  and  sublimity  of  divine  truth. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  any  detailed  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy :  that  has  been  sufficiently  done  in  the  history  itself.  But  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  point  out  ^ome  of  the  most  important  particulars  in  this  wonderful  case. 

1.  The  extended  terms  of  the  prediction  clearly  prove  its  divine  origin.  If  the 
strongest  possible  confidence  in  the  resources  of  Hezekiah,  and  in  the  impregna- 
bility of  Jerusalem,  had  induced  the  prophet  to  indulge  in  the  bitter  irony  wMch 
he  penned,  he  would  certainly  have  confined  himself  to  the  safety  of  the  <aij' 
But  he  said,  "He  shall  not  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shieldi, 
nor  cast  a  bank  against  it/'  Isa.  xxxvii,  33.  Now  no  confidence  in  the  strcujjth 
of  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  would  have  justified,  or  could  have  called  forlh, 
this  language.  As  nothing  but  the  power  of  God  could  have  prevented  the  fier« 
Assyrian  from  doing  this,  so  nothing  but  the  prcsdence  of  God  could  have  dit 
tated  the  declaration.    Yet  all  was  exactly  fulfilled.  , 

2.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manner  in  which  Jehovah  declares,  that  he  wit 
lead  away  the  haughty  warrior  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose :  *'  I  will 
put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back.f 
Verse  29.    This  must  not  be  read  as  mere  poetic  imagery.    It  was  the  barbaroul 
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vsagd  of  this  age  for  a  conqaeror  who  had  subdued  a  lebellioufl  iwtttl  king  or 
ehiei^  to  insert  a  ring  in  the  upper  lip  or  nose  of  the  wretched  captive,  and,  &st- 
ening  a  cord  to  this  ring,  to  lead  him  about  according  to  his  pleasure  in  this 
state  of  suffering  and  degradation.  To  this  custom  the  terms  of  the  text  refer : — 
and  how  exactly  were  they  fulfilled  I  Surely  no  captiye  thus  brutally  treated 
ever  suffered  more  than  this  proud  king,  when,  after  the  loss  of  his  great  army, 
he  returned  to  his  capital*  and  inscribed  upon  the  imperishable  record  which  we 
can  now  read,  **BiU  I  left  to  Atm  [Heiekiah]  JtnuaUmj  and  »omt  of  the  inferior 
towns  around  it." 

3.  The  entire  prophecy  was  ftilfiUed.  He  heard  a  rttmour  of  the  approach  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  marched  to  meet  it  The  Egyptians  retreated :  he  pur- 
sued, until  in  the  desert  the  blast  of  God  came  over  his  huge  host,  and  they  be- 
oame  dead  corpses.  (Hebrew  People,  p.  579.)  He  returned  to  his  own  land,  as 
had  been  foretold ;  and  there,  where  it  might  least  be  expected,  according  to  the 
exact  terms  of  the  prophecy,  he  perished  by  the  sword.  Who  can  trace  such  won- 
derful developments  without  feeling  himself  brought  into  contact  with  the  arm 
of  Him  who  reigns  in  heaven,  and  doth  what  he  will  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth? 

PaopHECT  EEL  The  predictions  respecting  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. — On 
this  particular  we  might  quote  the  whole  book  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  which,  in 
a  style  as  pure  as  its  spirit  is  earnest  and  well  sustained,  breathes,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  doom  of  this  great  capitaL    We  notice  a  few  points: — 

1.  The  cause  of  its  ruin.    This  was  twofold. 

(1.)  Its  idolatry :  "  Out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut  off  the  graven 
image  and  the  molten  image :  I  will  make  thy  grave ;  for  thou  art  vile."  Na- 
hum i,  14.  ^ 

(2.)  Its  cruelty  and  ii\justice:  "Woe  to  the  bloody  city !  it  is  all  fiill  of  lies  and 
robbery ;  the  prey  departeth  not."  Nahum  iii,  1. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  this  country  in  any  age,  or  under  any  reign,  will 
prove  this  fact  Its  idolatry  was  imprinted  on  all  the  usages  of  society,  strongly 
impregnated  the  entire  national  policy,  and  so  fully  entered  into  individual 
affairs,  that  scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  whose  name  did  not  exhibit  the  ap- 
pellation of  one  or  more  of  the  national  idol  deities.  The  cruelty  and  injustice 
of  Assyria  were  as  patent  as  its  idolatry.  Every  nation  and  city  and  people 
were  regarded  as  lawful  objects  of  plunder  and  rapine.  To  assail  a  weaker 
power,  rob  them  of  their  goods  and  wealth,  and  carry  all  who  did  not  perish  in 
war  into  captivity,  was  the  ordinary  course  of  Assyrian  policy  toward  every  sup- 
rounding  country.  The  terms  of  the  divine  accusation  against  this  people  are, 
therefore,  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  given  in  their  history. 

2.  The  positive  terms  in  which  the  ruin  of  this  city  was  foretold. 

**  The  burden  of  Nineveh. — God  is  jealous,  the  Lord  revengeth,  and  is  fturious ; 
the  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries.  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and 
great  in  })ower."  Nahum  i,  1-3.  "  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts ; — and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee 
from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste :  who  will  bemoan  her ;  whence  shall 
I  Mek  comforters  for  thee  ?  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise ;  thy  wound  is 
grievous :  all  that  hear  the  account  of  thee  shall  clap  their  hands  over  thee :  for 
upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually  V*  Chap,  iii,  5,  7, 19. 

Thus  spoke  Nahum,  and  thus  declared  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  to  destroy  this 
piroud  and  wicked  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  assertion  that 
these  events  were  not  to  arise  as  ordinary  operations  of  human  policy,  but  by 
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oterpotiUon  of  Utian  paver.    The  Uata*,  '•  The  Lord  ii  slo*  In 

in  paver."  ma.y  have  a  poiated  rafcrence  to  the  reftdineM  vti 

aside  Lbe  threateniMl  puoisbiDent  on  nccount  of  tlu  buroUU&n 

Lhe  pniaching  of  Joniili.     In  all  probabilit;.  it  was  aflcrmri 

I'g  pmliction  would  oeTcr  have  been  fnlSlted,  if  do  repintuv 

lod  uken  placu.    To  nbut  thia,  Gud  admits  hia  slonnosa  lu  par 

,  dame  time  asurta  hii  inSnile  pover :  aod  the  whole  issue  ot  tin 

>_j»l8  out,  in  all  its  details,  an  abicUug  proof  OC  tli«  lerity  and  acooa- 

uf  this  'liTinelj-deolarcd  purpoae. 

all  attention  to  the  predictiona  which  specif;  tbo  agency  b;  vhidt  ill 
.-uiu  should  be  effected.    Here  wa  haic  leTeral  particulare  to  notice,  inas- 
iicD  lu  thero  are  sereral  agents  distinetly  speeifieiL 

Vati^r  ia  )<pokcn  of  aa  the  first  and  prontiDeiit  agent:  "  Wiih  hq  on^ 

(  flooii  shall  the  LoiU  _^  '  end  of  the  place  tbereor."  NahiiD 

-The  gales  of  the  river  «ha.  ucd,  and  the  palace  shall   U^  dif- 

d."  Chap.  U,  G,    Thia  WM  tbi  Jie  letter ;   for  the    history  slats 

_  the  combined  armies  of  Mediu  ibyion  bad  inrested  the  place  an 

jB,  and  wero  still  unable  to  take  i  til  the  Tigria.  HwoUen  by  imnsnal 

ids,  washed  down  many  furlongs  of  wall,  and  threw  the  city  open  Is 

enemies.    What  makes  thia   the  n.^,     remnrkable  is   thi.'   fact,'  that  lbs 

■g  of  NineTeh  is  aaeertcd  to  have  "<•'-   .,a  a  prediction  that  the  city  shonU 

iL  be  token  until  tbe  river  became  my.    ThU  suggesta  an  interestiBg 

iqiiiry  :  Did  the  Hebrew  prophets  o. :ate  the  sulyect  of  tboir  prodietioit 

I  those  heathen  nationa  which  were  afiei...  by  their  inapired  rerelationa?  And 
t/na  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  the  prediction  referred  to,  as  ^ring  confidenea  lo 
he  king  of  NlneTcb? 
(2.)  S«»Ddly.  a  noble  array  of  martial  prowess  is  spoken  of,  as  engaged  io 
-  -war  Hgainst.  Sin'ivi'h  and  spr>iliii(;  it :  "  He  tlinl  daalieth  in  piccci  is  tvmie  np 
before  thy  face :  the  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  mode  red,  the  valiant  men  in 
In  scarlet :  the  chariots  ahall  be  with  flamiag  lorehes  in  the  day  of  his  prepan- 
tioo.  The  chariots  shall  rage  in  tbe  streets,  they  shaU  joatle  one  against  aootitv 
In  the  broad  ways  :  they  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  mn  like  the  li^t- 
nings. — Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  tbe  spoil  of  gold:  for  there  is  none  end 
of  tbe  store  and  gloty  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture.  Sbe  is  empty,  and  ixM. 
and  waste :  and  the  heart  meltetb,  and  the  kneea  smite  together,  and  the  bet* 
of  them  all  gather  blackness."  Kaiium  iL  Tbe  history  shows  that  the  arrajef 
the  besiegers,  the  attack,  and  ruiD  of  tbe  city  by  the  Modes  and  Babyloniaaa. 
perfectly  accomplished  these  graphio  predictions. 

(3.)  Fire  is  also  spoken  of  as  o&e  of  the  agents  employed  in, the  consammalitii 
of  this  min ;  "  The  gates  of  tby  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  onto  thine  enemiei: 
the  Are  shall  deirour  thy  bara — There  shall  the  fire  devonr  thee."  (?bap,  iii. 
13, 16.  The  history  states  that  this  was  also  accomplished;  tbe  kin^  himselt 
with  bia  concubinea  and  treaaorea,  being  burnt  in  the  centre  of  his  palace. 
Besides,  tbe  fact  of  an  extensive  conflagration  Is  proved  by  Mr.  layard's  fint 
discoTeries  among  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city.  He  says :  "  We  came  almnt 
immediately  to  a  wall,  bearing  inscriptions  in  the  aame  character  as  those  alreaaij 
described;  but  tbe  slabs  had  evidently  been  exposed  to  intense  heat,  were  erased 
in  erery  part,  and,  reduced  to  lime,  threatened  to  fall  Io  pieoes  as  soon  aa  nuen- 
ered." — Nititvih  and  ilt  SanainM,  vol.  i,  p.  37. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  manner  of  tiie  nln  of  Nineveh  vaa  Uiu  ezMtly 
described  by  the  prophet. 
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PaoFHioT  IV. — ^We  here  reftr  to  those  prophecies  which  speak  onbi  total  and 
ixrecoTerable  ruin  of  the  city  and  empire.  Several  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Nahunif  many  of  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  are  explicit  on  this  point : 
**  With  an  oTerrunning  flood  He  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof. — 
Thus  shall  they  be  cut  down. — The  polaoe  shall  be  dissolved. — She  is  empty,  and 
void,  and  waste. — AIL  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from  thee,  and  say, 
Nineveh  is  laid  waste. — There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise."  Thus,  under  the 
plenary  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  Nahum  wrote,  while  Nineveh  sat  as  a 
qneen  among  cities,  and  Assyria  was  the  most  potent  empire  on  earth.  Some 
time  afterward  Zephaniah,  with  equal  point  and  power,  foretold  the  doom  of  this 
proud  nation : — 

**  The  Lord  will  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  north, 
And  will  destroy  Assyria,  and  will  make  Nineveh 
A  desolation,  a  dry  place  like  the  desert : 
And  the  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her ; 
And  every  kind  of  wild  beaH^  the  ptlieany 
And  the  porcttpinet  shall  lodge  in  her  carved  doors ; 
Their  cry  shall  resound  in  the  windows ; 
The  raven  shall  be  found  in  the  porch. 
^    For  he  hath  laid  bare  her  cedar-work. 

Is  this  the  joyous  city  ?  that  sat  in  security ; 

That  said  in  her  heart,  lam,  and,  There  w  none 

Beeide  me  t    How  is  she  become  a  desolation  1 

A  place  for  wild  beasts  to  couch  in  I 

Every  passenger  shall  hiss  at  her,  and  shake  his  hand  I" 

Dr.  Halas's  Translation. 

Can  anything  be  more  explicit,  pointed,  or  full,  than  these  predictions?  A 
ruin,  entire,  universal,  perpetual !  And  it  should  be  observed  that  a  doom  like 
this  is  not  the  usual  fate  of  cities  and  nations.  One  or  two,  specially  marked  out 
by  God's  providence,  have  met  this  fate ;  but  their  number  is  very  small.  Yet, 
against  all  probability,  these  express  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  w^re  com- 
pletely verified.  Zephaniah  prophesied  about  640  B.  C. :  in  606  B.  C.  Nineveh 
was  destroyed :  and  so  perfect,  so  utter  were  its  abandonment  and  ruin,  that  it 
never  in  any  measure  recovered  from  its  fall;  but  continued  to  moulder  in 
solemn  silence,  until  in  a  short  time  its  site  became  ui&nown,  and  for  two  thou- 
sand years  it  has  lain  in  thorough  desolation. 

Note  22,  page  182.— 7%e  Era  of  Nabonattar. 

The  origin  of  this  era  is  thus  represented  by  Synoellus,  from  the  accounts  of 
Polyhistor  and  Berosus,  the  earliest  writers  extant  on  Chaldssan  history  and 
antiquities :  "  Nabonassar,  (King  of  Babylon,}  having  collected  the  acts  of  Mb 
predecessors,  destroyed  them,  in  order  that  the  reigns  of  the  Chaldsean  kings 
might  be  made  as  from  himself.'' 

If  this  statement  may  be  relied  on,  it  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  all  definite  information  respiting  the  preceding  reigns,  and  shows 
the  lax  manner  in  which  the  progress  of  events  had  hitherto  been  recorded. 

NOTB  23ypage  184. — Probable  State  of  the  Political  Relation  of  Babylon  to  Anyria, 

prior  to  the  Reign  of  Nabopolauar. 

All  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  concerning  these  countries,  tend  to 
perplex  and  confuse  the  mind  in  respect  to  this  question. 
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IlMdixvltldbBQf  thelnpexialitateiUglTenfhmtka  soiiliiliiTCft  In  tka  liit 
diaptar,  detrij  prove  tlitt  Um  pftnonoimt  power  of  Aa^yxia  ma  malafined  liy 
periodioel  Tieitetioiis  of  an  orerwhelmfaig  militaxy  fbroa.  No  polilieal  orgMhap 
tion  had  been  introdnoed,  by  wMoh  the  dSfferonI  natkma  van  ^aoad  in  aoobl 
pradmity  wUh,  and  asaimilated  to,  each  other.  Kinga  raled  bj  aniltranoe  ia 
all  the  eanqnered  ooontriea;  and  while  thej  paid  the  veqidzed  tribnfte,  aai 
erinoed  a  enitable  reapect  fbr  the  anpreme  gofvraor,  thej  appear  to  h»va  ben 
aUowed  to  govern  their  xeapeetiTe  oonntriea  in  their  own  wagr. 

Bal^Ion  mnat  have  stood  in  the  iirat  rank  of  all  theae  oonqnered  natkas 
dependent  m  Aeqrria.  Its  rerennea  were  ealoolated  at  oo»thiid  of  thoae  cf  tto 
wliole  Persian  empire :  and  the  ezoeeding  ilsrtilitjj  oi  the  soil,  oombined  with  th» 
situation,  wealth,  and  importanoe  of  the  dty,  toUj  Justifies  this  estimate.  (Ho- 
Todotns,  Clio,  cap.  192 ;  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  AndentJ^stoiy,  toL  i,  pp.  107, 108.) 
To  retain  the  asoendenqr  orer  this  country,  great  eiliaarts  would  be  made ;  while 
at  the  same  time  a  kingdom  possessed  of  audi  reaomoea  muat  haTO  had  ample 
means  of  asserting  its  independence,  ezoepi  wlien  coerced  by  the  united  power 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  As  this  could  only  be  dona  on  particular  oooa- 
flions,  and  sutgeot  to  firequent  interruption,  throu|^out  the  period  of  her  noaiaal 
sulfjection  to  Assyria,  Babylon  would  frequently,  and  aometimea  linr  a  long  period 
together,  be  really  independent.  • 

Non  a4,  page  18a— Tibe  Pmtuhmimt  of  ZiiekM. 

the  remarkable  and  apparently  conflicting  prophedea  driivered  to  Zedekish 
have  seemed  veiy  enigmatical  to  general  readers,  and  have  afforded  to  ignorsat 
critics  some  imag^naiy  ground  for  caviL  Jeremiah  liad  told  the  king  that  he 
should  surely  be  taken  prisoner ;  tliat  his  eyes  should  see  the  king  of  Babylon; 
and  that  he  should  be  carried  captiye  to  Babylon,  and  should  die  there,  not  with 
the  sword,  but  in  peace,  and  with  the  burnings  (or  mode  of  interment)  of  hii 
fathers,  the  kings  of  Judah :  (Jer.  zxzii,  4,  5 ;  zxxiy,  8-^ :)  while  Ezekiel  had 
with  equal  cxplicitness  declared,  that  he  should  be  brought  captive  to  Babylon, 
yet  should  not  sec  it,  though  he  should  die  there.  Ezek.  xii,  13. 

So  far  from  these  predictions  being  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  they  were 
sufficient,  if  properly  considered  in  relation  to  the  usages  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  to  have  indicated  the  fate  to  which  the  faithless  king  would  be 
subjected  in  consequence  of  his  apOvStasy  and  perjury. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Zedekiah  was  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  only  lately  that  the  punishment  usually  inflicted  on  rebellious  vassal 
kings  has  been  brought  before  our  own  observation.   Among  the  recent  di8cove^ 
ies  in  Assyria  we  have  a  sculptured  slab,  taken  ftom  the  ruins  of  Khorsabed. 
In  the  centre  of  this  there  is  represented  the  figure  of  the  great  king ;  and  before 
him  are  three  persons,  the  foremost  of  whom  is  on  his  knees  imploring  mcrcj. 
and  the  two  others  are  standing  in  an  humble  posture.    The  king  holds  in  his 
left  hand  three  cords,  which  are  fastened  at  the  other  end  to  three  rings,  which 
are  severally  inserted  into  the  under-lips  of  these  three  captives.    The  cords 
attached  to  the  standing  figures  are  held  loosely ;  but  that  &stcned  to  the  ring 
in  the  lip  of  the  kneeling  figure  is  drawn  tight :  by  which  means  his  face  is 
brought  nearly  into  a  horizontal  position  ;  and  while  he  is  held  in  this  posture, 
with  his  hand  raised  supplicating  mercy,  the  king,  with  his  right  hand,  is  delib- 
erately thrusting  the  point  of  a  spear  into  the  eye  of  the  wretched  sufferer. 
(Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,  p.  169.) 
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It  was  thus,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  last  king  of  Judah  was  presented 
to  the  king  of  Babjlon  at  Biblah ;  and  thus  that  he  received  that  punishment 
which,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  Terified  the  apparently  conflicting  prophedes 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

Note  26,  page  189. — The  Median  Prmeen  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  married, — the 

Queen  Nitocrie. 

This  wonderful  female  was  daughter  of  Gyaxares,  the  King  of  Media,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Nabopolassar,  destroyed  Nineveh.  As  she  was  alive  at  the 
death  of  Belshazzar  her  grandson,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  betrothed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  when  a  child.  She  is  celebrated  in  all  ancient  history  for  the 
vigour  of  her  intellect,  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  works  which  she 
accomplished  for  the  improvement  and  defence  of  Babylon.  She  perfected  the 
works  begun  by  her  husband,  and  executed  many  others  of  a  stupendous  nature, 
especially  the  alteration  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  she  changed  so  as 
to  make  it  offer  great  obstacles  to  any  military  operations  against  the  city.  Evil- 
Merodach  was  her  son  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  queen-mother  directed  many 
of  the  operations  of  the  government  during  his  reign. 

But  the  stormy  period  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
that  of  Belshazzar,  must  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  talents  of  such  a  cel- 
ebrated queen :  and  the  position  in  which  she  appears  at  the  awful  moment 
when  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  could  not  be  read  by  the  wise  men,  clearly 
shows  that  on  every  emergency,  even  when  far  advanced  in  age,  Nitocris  was 
always  ready  to  interpose  her  counsel  and  advice.  (Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici, 
ToL  i,  p.  278 ;  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  434 ;  Herodotus,  Clio,  cap. 
185-138.) 

Note  26,  page  190. — The  Magnitude  and  Splendour  of  Babylon, 

The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  size  and  magnificence  of  this  city 
will  naturally  be  received  with  caution :  yet  enough  appears  to  be  undoubtedly 
true  to  excite  astonishment  and  admiration.  Babylon  was  laid  out  and  built 
upon  a  perfect  plan.  Considering  that  this  was  the  first  seat  of  the  postdiluvian 
population,  and  the  site  of  their  first  monarchy,  this  fact  urgues  the  advanced 
civilization  of  mankind  in  that  age,  and  clearly  indicates  that  the  barbarism  and 
ignorance  which  afterward  became  so  general,  did  not  result  from  the  original 
condition  of  human  nature,  but  was  produced  by  the  divisions,  the  journeying, 
and  the  difficulties  which  many  sections  of  mankind  had  to  contend  with,  before 
they  reached  the  destination  which  Providence  assigned  them. 

The  city  of  Babylon  was  a  perfect  square.  Each  of  its  sides  was  fifteen  miles 
long:  its  compass  was,  therefore,  sixty  miles,  and  the  extent  of  ground  included 
within  the  exterior  line  of  walls  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles.  It 
stood  on  a  level  plain.  The  River  Euphrates,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
city,  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts,  parallelograms  in  figure.  The  walls  were 
built  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen.  Outside  the  outer  wall  was  a  deep  broad 
ditch,  lined  with  a  brick  wall  on  each  side,  and  filled  with  water ;  over  which 
were  bridges,  to  afford  access  to  the  several  gates.  The  walls  were  eighty-seven 
feet  thick,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  In  these  walls  every  side  had 
twenty-five  gates,  which  led  to  as  many  streets.  These  ran  in  a  straight  line 
qnite  through  the  city,  at  right  angles  to  each  other :  so  that  Babylon  coQtained 
fifty  streets,  each  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad. 
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JUm  iBkirMoftioii  of  theie  strceU  divided  tiie  Atj  into  ft  svMfc  manlwr  of  aqinTCi, 
Whieli  wen  built  on  tlie  firar  rides,  iMTing  the  inner  imte  of  tiie  aqniuree  ftr 
oonrti,  Tivde,  end  gardenii.  On  eeoh  side  of  the  river  were  qujei  eneloeed  ftem 
the  dty  with  high  waUe.  In  these,  ftt  the  end  ofeuh  street,  wore  gntee  of  bnMi 
end  from  them  steps  descending  to  the  river.  Spanning  this  river,  and  forming 
a  oommnnication  between*the  two  parts  of  the  dtj,  was  a  bridge  of  very  elegut 
eonstmotion,  thirty  feet  wide.  There  were  two  palaces,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  of  great  siie  and  splendour.  These  eommnnioated  with  each  other  hy  a 
snbterranean  passage,  tnnnelled  nnder  the  bed  of  the  river.  Of  the  wboderfU 
pensile  gardens  mention  has  been  already  made.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  of 
very  massy  and  splendid  mannfeetore,  and  were  eonstmoted  of  brass. 

The  temple  of  Belos  was  one  of  the  most  wonderftil  omadiente  of  this  city. 
At  its  fbondation,  according  to  Herodotns,  it  stood  on  a  square  teriong.  Bodnvt 
is  of  opinion,  tliat  it  oocnpied  the  same  site  and  firandation  as  the  primitive 
tower,  begun  before  the  conftision  of  tongoee.  It  liad  ei|^t  stories,  approaeM 
by  stairs,  or  an  inclined  plane,  on  the  outside.  In  each  of  these  stories  w«e 
many  large  rooms  with  ardied  rooft,  supported  hy  idUark  Above  the  whole 
stood  a  tower,  on  the  top  of  which  iras  an  observatory  finr  astronomical  pv- 
poses. 

The  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  great  extent  of  this  city  wers 
Ibrmerly  discredited :  they  are,  however,  AiUy  sustained  by  modern  invesUgalIca 
and  research.  But  there  is  one  observation  neoessaiy,  in  explanation.  It  dots 
not  appear  that  the  whole  of  this  plan  was  filled  up.  Mudi  of  the  ground  hdd 
out  for  building  was  unoccupied,  even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  glory.  Quintal 
Curtius  tells  us,  that  when  Alexander  took  Babylon,  a  large  portion  of  the  space 
within  the  walls  was  ploughed  and  sown :  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  thst 
such  was  slways  the  case.  There  was,  indeed,  even  with  some  deduction,  space 
enough  left  for  streets  and  palaces  to  form  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
cities  of  the  world.  (Nicbuhp.*8  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  voL  i,  pp. '26,  27; 
Ancient  Universal  History,  yoL  iii,  p.  424;  Hales's  Chronology,  vol.  i,  p.  iBS; 
Herodotus,  Clio.) 

Note  27,  page  198. — The  chronological  Suecetsion  of  Babylonian  Kingt  after 

Nebuchadnezzar, 

As  this  is  the  question  of  Babylonian  history,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  add  to 
what  has  been  already  advanced  on  the  subject  in  a  preceding  volume.  (Hebrew 
People,  p.  682.)  The  point  at  issue  is  just  this, — Was  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus 
at  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  or  seventeen  years  after  that  event?  It  might  be 
safely  said,  that  the  learning  and  talent  of  modem  times  had  decided  upon  giving 
a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  latter  proposition,  had  not  Fynes  Clinton  dissented, 
and  placed  the  weight  of  his  authority  on  the  side  of  the  former  one.  This  renders 
it  more  necessary  to  investigate  the  subject  at  greater  length,  especially  as  this 
learned  writer  has  failed  to  produce  conviction  in  our  mind  in  favour  of  his  con* 
elusions.  Clinton  observes,  **The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this:  If  we  adopt  the 
system  of  Jackson  and  Hales,  wo  suppose  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  to  be  both  in 
error,  in  order  to  sustain  the  credit  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes ;  and  we  obtain 
a  result  not  very  conformable  to  the  tenor  of  Scripture.  If  we  adopt  the  arrange- 
ment founded  upon  Josephus,  we  sacrifice  the  account  of  Berosus  as  erroneous, 
but  we  find  the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  perfectly  consistent  with 
each  other  and  with  Scripture.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  adhering  to 
this  arrangement,  as  the  least  beset  with  difficulties,  and  in  sacrificing  Berosus 
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rather  than  Herodotus  and  Xenophon." — Fasti  HeUenieit  toI.  ii,  p.  873.  To  this 
judgment  I  demur,  and  think  an  examination  of  the  points  so  prominently  set 
forth  by  the  learned  writer  will  plaoe  the  reader  in  possession  of  satisfactory 
information  on  the  subject.  The  limits  of  a  note  will  not  allow  an  extended  dis- 
cussion; but  I  will  first  inquire,  whether  "the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  "  are  "  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  Scripture."  It  is 
notorious  that  these  historians  are  eminently  direrse  in  their  history  of  Cyrus. 
Herodotus  describes  this  prince  as  exposed  to  death  in  his  infancy,  in  consequence 
of  the  superstitious  fears  of  his  grandfather ;  and  alleges  that  the  person  who 
preserved  him  was  compelled  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his  own  murdered  son,  in  punish- 
ment  for  having  saved  him.  (Clio,  cap.  119.)  Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand, 
states  that  this  same  grandfather  carefully  and  kindly  brought  up  Cyrus. 
(Cyropoedia,  lib.  i,  cap.  4.)  Herodotus  relates  that  Cyrus  invaded  Media,  defeated 
and  deposed  his  grandfather,  and  kept  him  in  prison  until  he  died.  (Clio,  cap.  130.) 
Xenophon,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  his  grandfather  always  patronized  him,  and 
added  a  Median  force  to  the  Persian  troops  under  the  command  of  Cyrus,  and 
employed  him  in  a  war  against  Armenia.  (Cyrop.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  3, 4.)  These,  it  wiU 
be  seen,  are  not  unimportant  incidents,  but  facts  of  such  magnitude  as  to  affect 
the  structure  of  the  entire  history. 

But  I  attach  even  more  importance  to  the  allegation,  that  these  writers  per- 
fectly agree  with  Scripture.  Is  this  the  case  ?  Holy  Scripture  states,  that,  on 
the  death  of  Belshazzar,  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  to  pass  to  "  the  Modes  and 
Persians."  Dan.  v,  28.  How  does  this  agree  with  Herodotus,  who  asserts  that, 
long  before  the  capture  of  Babylon,  Media  was  subdued  by  Cyrus  ?  Daniel  affirms 
that,  on  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom ;  when, 
according  to  the  Halicamassean  historian,  at  this  time  there  was  no  king  in 
Media,  but  a  deposed  captive  in  a  prison.  How,  according  to  Herodotus,  are  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  the  affecting  circumstances  in  which  Daniel  was  placed,  to 
be  accounted  for?  Clinton  supposes  the  two  years  of  Darius  to  be  included  in 
the  reign  of  Cyrus:  (Fasti,  vol.  ii,  p.  369:)  but,  according  to  Herodotus,  there 
was  no  such  king ;  Cyrus  was  himself  the  sovereign. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Xenophon  comes  much  nearer  the  Scripture  account.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  Cyropsedia  of  this  learned  Greek  to  warrant  the  supposi- 
tion, that,  on  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Cyaxares  of  Media  assumed  any 
power  or  authority  over  the  conquered  country  ?  According  to  Daniel,  this  Median 
king  took  the  kingdom.  Let  any  one  carefully  peruse  the  last  chapter  of  book  rii, 
and  chapters  1-4  of  book  viii,  of  Xenophon's  "  Institution  of  Cyrus,"  and  judge 
whether  his  account  is  at  all  compatible  with  the  supposition  of  a  Median  king 
administering  the  government  of  a  great  empire,  and  ruling  over  Babylon.  Ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  Cyrus,  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  stayed  there  a  consider- 
able time ;  and  there  and  then  he  assumed  the  state  and  conduct  of  a  kins:;  and 
in  that  city  he  remained,  until  he  had  made  a  settlement  of  his  empire ;  uor  was 
it  until  he  thought  that  his  affairs  were  well  settled  in  Babylon  that  he  ventured 
to  leave  it,  and  then  it  was  not  to  visit  Media,  but  Persia  I  It  is,  indeed,  said, 
that  when  Cyrus  entered  the  Median  territory,  "  he  turned  off  to  visit  Cyaxares." 
But  does  this  language  indicate  that  Cyaxares  was  regarded  as  the  paramount 
sovereign,  and  Cyrus  his  commander-in-chief  ?  On  the  contrary,  Cyrus  told  him 
**  that  there  were  domestics  and  palaces  set  apart  for  him  in  Babylon,  that,  when 
he  went  thither,  he  might  have  what  taoM  hU  own  to  come  to."  Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  a  general  to  his  sovereign  ?  Nor  does  anything  take  plaoe  in  this  inter- 
Tiew  inoompatible  with  the  meeting  of  two  independent  sovereigns.    How,  then. 
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But  then  we  ore  told,  that  the  result  obt^ned  hy  adopting  Berotius  and  Uefu- 
thenea  ia  "not  nrj  ounfijnnable  lo  tlie  t«nnT  of  Scripture."  Far  be  it  ttom  u 
to  disguiie  thi!  diffieultiea  nf  this  vcrf  Intricate  portion  of  hiilory.  I  UUnk  t 
h&TU  alread;  Bhovn,  tbU  just  thu»  cnoeh  ma;  be  predicated  of  the  aocoaali  of 
Herodotiu  and  Xenopbon.  Then  this  becomes  the  qoestioii:  "Which  haj  tha 
greatest  measure  of  ronfonaity  to  Scripture  ?"  I  will  enable  the  reader  to  decld^ 
The  acoouiit  of  Berwiu?  is  aa  followe  ;  "  XebnchadnDnar  died  after  he  had  reign«d 
ftrly-three  yvan :  whereupon  his  eon.  Evil'Merodschus.  Gueceeded  bim  in  hi) 
kingdom.  IQs  goiemment,  howeTer,  was  conducted  in  an  Ulegal  and  impraptr 
naimer,  and  he  fell  u  victim  to  a  coDEpirac;  which  was  formed  against  his  life 
b7  Neriglissoorax.  his  jiister's  haeband,  after  he  had  rolled  about  two  year*. 

"  Upon  his  death  Nerigtiisoonts,  thv  uhief  of  the  coBBpiratorSi  obtiuneil  posai*- 
aion  of  the  kingdom,  and  reigned  fouc  years. 

"He  wM  eococeiie-l  hy  his  bod  Laborosoiuvhodus,  who  was  but  a  child  ud 
mgncd  nine  months.  For  hia  misconduct  he  was  aciied  by  oonipirators.  and  put 
to  death  by  torture. 

"  After  his  death,  the  conspirators.  nsBcmbled,  and  by  common  ctmaeoi  placed 
the  cioim  apon  thobendof  Nabonnedus.  a  man  of  Babylon,  and  oneof  th«  leaden 
of  the  tciarrection.  It  was  in  his  r«ign  that  the  wnlls  of  the  city  of  Btbylom, 
which  defend  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  curiously  built  with  burnt  briek  and 
bitumen. 

"  In  the  fercnteenth  ;ear  of  the  reign  of  Nabonnodus,  Cyrus  ctunc  out  of  Persia 
wi^  a  grent  army ;  and.  bnving  conquered  oil  the  T«st  of  Asia,  advanced  hastily 
into  the  country  of  Bnhylonin,     .\s  soon  as  NHbonneduB  perc'ivcd  that  he  was 

defeated,  and  fled  with  a  few  of  hia  adherents,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  dty  at 
Borsippus.  Upon  this  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  ood  gave  orders  that  the  onter  walls 
■hould  be  demolished,  bcoanse  the  city  appeared  of  such  strength  as  to  render  a 
uege  almost  impracticable.  From  Uience  he  marched  to  Boraippua.  to  beeiege 
Nabonnedns ;  but  Nabonnedus  delivered  himself  into  his  hands  without  holding 
ont  the  place.  He  was  therefor*  kindly  treated  by  Cyms.  who  provided  him  with 
an  establishment  in  Carmanin.bnt  sent  him  out  of  Babylonia.  Nabonnedus  oocord- 
ingly  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  country,  where  he  died." — /oujoAm 
Contra  Jpionem,  lib.  i,  cap.  20 ;  Etuibiai,  Prop.  Evang.,  lib.  il. 

The  brief  Recount  supplied  by  Megasthenca,  and  preserved  by  Abydenns,  Is  to 
the  same  effect.  It  states  that  Nebuchadneiiar  "  was  anccceded  by  hia  son  Evil- 
MaluruchuB.  who  waa  slain  by  his  kinsman  Neriglisares ;  and  Neriglisares  left 
LabasBflarascnB  his  son  :  and  when  he  also  had  suffered  death  by-violenoe,  they 
crowned  Nabonnidoehus,  who  had  no  conueiion  with  the  royal  family;  and  in 
hiB  reign  Cyrua  took  Babylon,  and  grantted  him  principality  in  Carmania."— 
Cory's  Fragmenti,  p.  46. 

We  have  in  these  accounta  an  outline  of  history,  wUch  I  do  not  say  prr/irdf 
aocords  with  Scripture,  since  the  Book  of  Daniel  Bpcaks  of  the  third  year  of  Bel- 
ahatiar,  while  one  of  these  annalists  gives  him  a  reign  of  less  than  one  year:  hut 
they  nevcrthelcsa  exhibit  a  general  agreement  with  the  Bible.  Here  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy  is,  according  to  the  eiplidt  terms  of  Scripture,  limited  to 
Nebuchadneiiar,  bis  son,  and  his  grandson.  Then  Darius  succeeds,  with  NabMt- 
nedus  as  his  vassal :  and  if  we  admit  the  statement  of  Berodotas  as  Ia  the  con- 
quest of  Media  by  Cymg.  (and  if  «•  do  not  we  deitioy  the  anthotity  of  tha 
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ftrther  of  Mstory  in  respect  of  this  case,)  then  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cyrus 
would,  by  the  suljection  of  his  lord  paramount,  release  Nabonnedus  from  his 
allegiance,  and  make  him  independent.  Nor  are  the  other  objections,  urged 
against  this  yiew,  of  more  weight.  The  surmise,  that  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar should  continue  seventy  years,  is  groundless.  The  difficulty  of  interposing 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years  between  Darius  the  Mede  and  Cyrus,  is  not  insuper- 
able. According  to  our  scheme,  Darius  was  acknowledged  the  supreme  sovereign 
at  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  and  Nabonnedus  his  vassal.  This  relation  was  con- 
tinued down  to  the  conquest  of  Media.  Daniel  at  Ecbatana  would,  therefore,  see 
nothing  interposed  between  the  Median  sovereignty  and  Cyrus. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  take  any  liberty  with  the  tables,  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
add  two  years  to  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  thus  bringing  it  up  to  the  Scriptural 
number, — a  course  which  the  account  of  Berosus  would  seem  to  justify  ;  since, 
as  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  slain  for  misgovemment,  it  can  scarcely  be  believed 
that  he  exposed  himself  to  this  violence  in  a  reign  of  nine  months.  This  emen- 
dation would  conform  the  chronology  to  the  sum  of  these  reigns  given  in  the 
Astronomical  Canon  and  to  Scripture.  As,  however,  it  would  betray  a  silly 
affectation  to  attempt  extreme  accuracy  in  the  dates  of  such  a  period  of  history, 
I  have  followed  Hales  and  Jackson  in  the  length  of  these  reigns. 

Undue  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  authority  of  Josephus.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  he  calls  Nabonnedus  "  Baltaser,"  and  ascribes  to  him  the  events  of  the 
fearftil  night  when  the  miraculous  hand  wrote  on  the  wall.  But  then,  in  other 
respects,  the  Jewish  historian  is  incorrect  and  contradictory.  He  makes  the 
reign  of  Evil-Merodach  eighteen  years,  and  that  of  Neriglissar  forty  years.  He 
■ays  that  the  former  was  the  son,  the  latter  the  grandson,  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  that  Labosoardochus  was  the  great-grandson  of  that  king.  He  does  not 
state  whether  Labynetus  was  of  this  line,  or  otherwise.  But  this  is  decidedly  at 
Tariance  with  Scripture,  which  expressly  limits  the  Babylonish  sovereignty  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.  Jcr.  xxvii,  7.  Besides  this,  Jose- 
phus makes  the  capture  of  Babylon  to  follow  Belshazzar's  feast  at  some  distance 
of  time.  His  words  are :  "  Now,  afitr  a  little  while,  both  himself  and  the  city 
were  taken  by  Cyrus." — AntiquitieSy  book  x,  chap,  ii,  sec.  4.  It  is  observable,  he 
does  not  say  that  he  was  slain ;  while  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  it  was  in  tht 
tame  nigfU  that  the  catastrophe  happened.  Again :  having  given,  in  his  work 
against  Apion,  the  account  which  I  have  quoted  from  Berosus,  in  which  Nabon- 
nedus is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Borsippus,  and  sent  to  spend  the  residue  of 
his  life  in  Carmania,  Josephus  adds:  *' These  accounts  agree  with  the  true  history  in 
our  books," — Contra  Apion,,  lib.  i,  cap.  21.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  ftiir  to  place 
Josephus  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  statement  of  Berosus. 

But  if  Herodotus  and  Josephus  are,  to  a  great  extent,  reconciled  with  Berosus, 
Xenophon  remains  opposed  to  him.  I  would  seriously  ask,  however.  Is  this  a 
great  objection  ?  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  attach  just  the  same  amount  of 
importance  to  it,  as  if  it  were  urged  that  a  statement  in  any  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels  contravened  Robertson  and  Hume.  That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  a  hasty 
judgment,  I  will  give  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge  respecting  the  historical 
credit  due  to  this  author.  The  Abbe  Millot  says  on  this  subject :  "  Who,  then,  is 
to  be  believed  ?  Xenophon's  Cyropssdia  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  philosopher 
rather  than  a  historian,  a  kind  of  moral  and  political  romance.  Is  it  not  singu 
lar,  that  people  will  expect  to  find  truth  with  certainty  in  a  work  which  is  inter- 
woven with  fables?  After  the  learned  Freret  I  must  add,  that  Xenophon's  con- 
ftfrmity  with  the  Scripture  is  imaginary."— Gm.  JHst^  voL  i,  p.  92.    Indeed, 
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Xtnoplunit  1^  a  puMige  in  his  AnabMit,  oanftnu  the  itatoMgnt  of  Hevodslat 
Mipeoting  the  oonquetk  of  Media  1^  Cjnu  the  Owt|  and  theivtoe  eating 
^MtroTB  the  aathority  of  hie  pyroiNBdia.      • 

Our  limits  forbid  the  production  of  ftirther  eridenee.  Bnt  it  ia  aeoaasaiy  to 
obierfe  the  difference  between  tlie  wei|^  of  the  aathoritles  who  art  adeptri, 
and  of  those  whom  we  repudiate.  Berosns  and  Hegasthenea  wrote  tnm  thi 
anihentio  annsls  found  in  the  archivet  at  Babjkn ;  wliUe  Herodotus  aet  down 
what  lie  oould  collect  as  a  traTeller,  and  was,  in  consequsnoe,  often  misled  bj 
popular  reports :  which  was  the  case  in  respect  of  this  portion  of  hiatoiy;  flir 
he  knew  nothing  of  Eril-Merodaoh  or  Neri|^issar,  and  made  Labfynetus  ^  sm 
of  Nebuchsdnesxar.  (Clio,  cap.  187, 188.)  Now,  it  Is  perfect^  true,  aa  Clinton 
obserres,  that  despots  mif^t  tamper  with  and  folsiiy  the  jeoorda  of  piueediag 
reigns :  and  it  is  to  this  cause  probably  that  we  should  attribute  'some  of  tho 
dirondogical  difficulties  which  beset  these  suljeets.  Bat,  admitting  all  tUi, 
these  annals  must,  alter  all,  contain  a  broad  ntbMlmhm  of  foet^  which  *y«n»*!f^ 
them  to  our  regard  as  the  safost  general  guides. 

Much  might  be  added  here  as  to  the  Tiews  taken  bj  eminent  orilics  aad  chro* 
Bologers  on  these  points ;  such  as  that  ScaUger  and  I^iriua  both  thouf^t  thst 
Laborosarohod  was  Belshasiar.  Ancient  Christisn  writers  general^  eftimffirt  to 
regard  Neriglissar  as  the  Belshanar  of  Daniel.  This  was  the  opInionHif  Base- 
Uus,  Cedrenus,  Sulpidus  BeTerus,  Zonaras,  and  fifyncellua.  These  are  foUswed 
bj  Dr.  Hales.  But  this  scheme,  slthouf^  it  obriates  some  dUBcultiflB,  departs 
more  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  ancient  annalists ;  slthou^  in  conBoa 
with  that  which  I  haye  adopted,  it  recognises  the  reic^  of  Darius  belbvs  tho 
taking  of  Babylon,  which  I  regard  as  the  master-truth  to  be  malntaiBod 
throughout  this  very  intricate  part  of  history.  It  is  not,  howeror,  by  minste 
chronological  criticisms,  so  much  as  by  a  comparison  of  tiie  histories  olBsbylea, 
Media,  and  Persia  daring  this  period,  that  a  sound  judgment  can  be  formed; 
and  I  hope  a  reference  to  the  chapters  on  these  several  monarchies  will  exUliit 
so  much  harmony  of  historical  statement  as  to  induce  a  general  reception  of  the 
news  which  I  advocate. 

Note  28,  page  200. — The  Geography  of  Bortippa^  where  Labynehu  took  Eejkgt. 

Niebuhr,  and  several  other  authors,  have  spoken  of  this  place,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  sacred  city  not  far  firom  Babylon, — perhaps  misled  into  this  notion  by  the 
phraseology  of  Berosus.  Dr.  Hales,  however,  coigectured  that  this  Borsippa, 
where  Labynetus  took  refuge  after  the  capture  of  Babylon,  was  no  other  thss 
the  fortified  citadel  of  that  city. 

This  opinion  appears  to  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  recent  explo- 
rers and  travellers.  Those  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  Assyrisa 
and  Chaldffian  ruins,  are,  1  believe,  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Bin  Him- 
roud  is  the  remains  of  this  Borsippa.  And  this  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  all 
travellers.  Buckingham  says,  while  inspecting  this  identical  ruin :  "  I  inquired 
particularly  after  the  ruined  eite  called  Brousa,  or  Bour$a,  by  the  natives,  and 
supposed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  ancient  Borasippa  of  Strabo,  the  Barsita  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Byrsia  of  Jastin, — the  place  to  which  Alexander  retired  whea 
he  was  warned  by  the  Chaldeans  not  to  enter  Babylon  by  the  east^  Near  as 
this  place  was  to  us,  however,  and  commonly  as  it  was  thought  to  be  known 
among  the  people  of  the  country,  there  was  but  one  of  all  our  party  who  did  not 
absolutely  deny  its  existence,  contending  that  ^ourta,  or  Btn,  were  Imt  difloreBt 
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ways  of  pronouncing  the  same  word,  which  was  no  other  than  the  name  of  Hib 
place  on  which  we  stood.''  From  this  statement  I  am  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
Dr.  Hales  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  eoxgecture,  that  Labynetus  took  refuge  in 
his  fortified  palace-temple,  called  Borsii^pa,  at  Babylon,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  citadel  of  the  place,  being  strongly  fortified ;  and  that  modem  authors  have 
been  led  into  an  error,  confounding  this  fortress  with  a  small  city  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  p.  476 ;  Hales's  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Chronology,  vol.  i,  p.  468,  and  toL  It,  p.  98.) 

NoTB  29,  page  200. — The  Fulfilment  of  Sacred  Prophecy  in  the  HUtory  ef  Babylon, 

The  predictions  respecting  this  kingdom  and  city  are  equally  remarkable  for 
their  great  number,  peculiar  point  and  perspicuity,  and  wide  range  of  applicsr 
tion.    It  will  be  necessary  to  notice  them  under  several  heads. 

L  Predictions  respecting  the  exaltation  and  power  of  Babylon,  delivered  when 
it  was  a  stote  dependent  on  Assyria. 

Isaiah  speaks  of  the  early  weakness  and  obscurity  of  this  people :  "  Behold 
the  land  of  the  Chaldseans  :  this  people  was  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for 
them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness :  they  set  ap  the  towers  thereof,  they  raised 
up  the  palaces  thereof."  Isa.  xxiii,  13.  Yet,  while  it  lay  in  this  state  of  obscu- 
rity and  vassalage,  the  divinely-illuminated  seer  realizes  all  the  abundant 
wealth  and  military  glory  which  it  afterward  acquired,  and  calls  Babylon  **  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  (xiii,  19,)  "the  golden 
dty,"  (xiv,  4,)  "  the  lady  of  kingdoms."  (xlvii,  5.)  Even  the  vain  confidence  of 
Babylon,  and  her  inordinate  pride  in  vast  military  power,  are  at  this  early  day 
graphically  portrayed :  "  0  vii^n  daughter  of  Babylon, — ^thou  siddst,  I  shall  be 
a  lady  forever.  I  am,  and  none  else  besides  me ;  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow, 
neither  shall  I  know  the  loss  of  children."  Isa.  xlvii,  1,  7,  8.  What  can  surpass 
the  point  and  power  of  these  prophecies  ? 

n.  Prophetic  declarations  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  possess  unlimited 
power  over  the  nations  of  Western  Asia. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  he  was  yet  struggling 
to  consolidate  his  kingdom,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Medes  in  the  subversion 
and  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Jeremiah  thus  wrote :  **  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  Because  ye  have  not  heard  my  words.  Behold,  I  will 
send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord,  and  Nebuchadrezzar 
the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and  will  bring  them  against  this  land,  aatl 
against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  against  all  these  nations  round  about, 
and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing, 
and  perpetual  desolations.  Moreover  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth, 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride, 
the  sound  of  the  millstones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle.  And  this  whole  land 
shall  be  a  desolation,  and  an  astonishment ;  and  these  nations  shall  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon  seventy  years. — For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  unto  me ; 
Take  the  wine-cup  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the  nations,  to  whom  I 
send  thee,  to  drink  it  And  they  shall  drink,  and  be  moved,  and  be  mad,  because 
of  the  sword  that  I  will  send  among  them.  Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's 
haiid«  and  made  all  the  nations  to  drink,  unto  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  me :  to 
wit,  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  the  kings  thereof,  and  the  prinoet* 
thereof^  to  make  them  a  desolation,  an  astonishment,  a  hissing,  and  a  curse : . 
as  it  is  tills  day ;  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and 
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iU  Ut  pM|ik;  Md  aU  tlw  miiigldl p^opte,  ABd  aU tka Uagi «r  tilt Ind iflh; 
nd  fOl  th«  kiiifii  of  the  land  of  tiit  PhlliallBM,  and  Aahkaloiit  Mid  AkHdb.  mI 
Vkroiiy  and  tlie  iwanaiii  of  Athdirdi  Edon,  and  UcmI^  attd  the  olilMfeB  ^  Aih 
■loikt  aad  all  the  ktagB  of  T^ru,  and  all  the  Jdnga  cf  Bdm.  aa^  Ae  kla|i  rf 
the  lalea  vhioh  aie  beyend  the  tea,  Dedan,  and  !DMa»  and  Bu,  and  all  thai  m 
in  the  Qtmoet  oornera,  and  all  the  Ungi  of  Aimbfaw  «id  all-  the  Id^i  ef  Ihi 
adnsMi  people  thai  dweU  in  the  deearti  and  nU  the  Ungi  of  UmH,  and  all  Ihi 
kings  of  Slam,  and  aU  the  kings  of  the  Medee,  and  all  the  kfas^s  ef  IIm  aiiA, 
tu  and  near,  one  with  another,  and  all  the  Ungdoms  of  the  woild,  whloh  in 
npon  the  fhoe  of  the  earth :  and  the  king  of  Shesbanh  ahaU  drink  alter  thiSL 
Iherefbre  thoa  shalt  say  onto  them,  Thoa  saith  the  Lord  oi  hoata,  tha  Qed  tf 
larael;  Drink  je,  and  be  drunken,  and  spew,  and  lUlt  and  xlae  no  von. hesswe 
flf  the  swoid  vhidh  I  will  aend  among  yon.  And  ii  ehall  be,  if  they  ladbai  t> 
take  the  oap  at  thy  hand  to  drink,  then  ahall  thoa  aaj  wato  theai,  Mm  aiith 
the  Load  <f  hosts ;  Ye  shaU  oertainly  drink.'' Jar.  xxv,  Ml,  Ift-Sa. 

Again:  ''In  thebe^^nningof  therdgnof  JehoiakimttAeonof  JesiahkiBgef 
Jvdah,"  or  of  Zedekiah,  (te  the  test  U  donbtlU,)  tUa  same  pnphsl  desbied 
lathe  aaibaasadon of  Edani,Moab»  A—tiani^^  andiyiei  ''Biaasalth'thalMdcf 
heats,  the  God  of  Israel :  Thns  shall  ye  say .nnloyonrnia stars;  IhaveaMdathB 
earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  npon' the  groand,  by  ay  gnat  power  ani 
by  my  ontstratohed  ana,  and  haye  given  it  unto  wham  it  seemed  meet  nnlemi. 
And  now  ha.TB  I  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of  Kehnnbadneasar  the  Hag 
of  Bai^kn*  ny  servant;  and  the  beaaU  of  the  ftdd  haTO  I  given  him  aha  Is 
aerve  him.  And  all  nations  shall  eerve  him,  and  his  aon,  and  hia  asn-'a  aaa, 
i|itil  the  very  lime  of  his  land  eome ;  and  then  maAj  nations  and  gvsal  kiagi 
ahall  aerve  themselves  of  him.  And  it  shall  oone  to  pass,  that  the  nalfan  ani 
kingdom  whioh  will  not  serve  the  same  Nebuohadneizar  the  king  of  BabyloB, 
and  that  will  not  put  their  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that 
nation  will  I  punish,  saith  the  Lord,  with  the  sword,  and  with  the  famine,  and 
with  the  pestilence,  until  I  have  consumed  them  by  his  hand.''  Jer.  xzvii,  4-8. 
False  prophets,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  propheciei : 
**  And  Hananiah  spake  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  saying.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord ;  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  from 
the  neck  of  all  nations  within  the  space  of  two  full  years."  Jer.  xxviii,  11.  Bat 
the  falsehood  was  soon  repelled  with  terrible  effect:  **For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  the  neck  of  all  these 
nations,  that  they  may  serve  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon ;  and  they  shall 
serve  him :  and  I  have  given  him  the  beasts  of  the  field  also.  Then  said  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  unto  Hananiah  the  prophet.  Hear  now,  Hananiah ;  the  Lord 
hath  not  sent  thee ;  but  thou  makest  this  people  to  trust  in  a  lie.  Thereftre 
thus  saith  the  Lord;  Behold,  I  will  cast  thee  from  off  the  faoe  of  the  earth:  this 
year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  bast  taught  rebellion  against  tlie  Loid.  So 
Hananiah  the  prophet  died  the  same  year  in  the  seventh  month.''  Veraes  14-17. 
Tho  entire  history  shows  bow  fiilly  these  predictions,  in  all  their  detail,  were 
fulfilled. 

in.  We  refer  to  that  range  of  symbolical  imagery  by  which  the  position  sad 
power  of  Babylon,  as  a  universal  monarchy,  were  set  forth.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
objected,  that  in  respect  of  this  nation  these  were  scarcely  prophetic,  as  th^ 
were  all  enunciated  after  the  rise  of  Babylon  into  power.  But  even  then  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  they  were  all  of  them  predictive  of  the  decline  of  this  powet; 
They  all  stand  as  the  first  term  of  a  series, — ^the  first  link  of  a  ohain :  their 
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jnxtaporition  with  tlie  prophetic  announcement  of  a  succeeding  monarchy,  there- 
ion,  clearly  invests  them  here  with  a  predictive  character. 

The  first  of  these  is  "  the  head  of  gold  "  of  the  great  image  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw  in  his  dream.  Each  part  of  this  predictive  figure  has  received  the 
most  careful  and  critical  attention ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  unity  of  the 
whole  has  been  sufficiently  noticed.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  person  and  power  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  see  this  "  head  of  gokf  Yet  is  this  but  the  first  element 
in  a  grand  series  of  providential  evolutions,  which  are  all  ultimately  to  be 
crowned  with  the  fulness  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Dan.  xi. 

The  next  announcement  of  a  similar  kind  is  that  in  which  the  four  great 
monarchies  are  represented  as  four  great  beasts,  of  which  "  the  first  was  like 
a  lion,  and  had  eagles'  wings.''  Until  recently,  this  seemed  to  be  altogether  an 
arbitrary  representation  of  Babylonia.  We  now  know,  from  its  being  an  exact 
description  of  the  most  remarkable  colossal  sculptured  figures  found  in  the 
ruined  palaces  of  this  country,  that  it  sets  forth  a  most  notable  national 
type  or  emblem.  In  fact,  no  one  who  has  seen  those  gigantic  sculptures  in 
the  museums  of  London  or  Paris,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  these  words  set 
forth  the  kingdom  and  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that  day,  as  clearly  as  the 
most  careful  account  of  the  royal  arms  of  England  would  at  this  time  represent 
oar  own  monarchy. 

IV.  We  refer  to  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  termination  of  this  king> 
dom,  and  the  destruction  of  its  power. 

While  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  respecting  the  rise  of  this  kingdom  are  so 
remaricable,  Jeremiah  with  equal  explicitness  foretells  her  ruin :  *'  I  will  punish 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  will  make  it  perpetual  desolations.  And  I  will 
bring  upon  that  land  all  my  words  which  I  have  pronounced  against  it,  even 
all  that  is  written  in  this  book,  which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  all  the 
nations.  For  many  nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve  themselves  of  them 
also :  and  I  will  recompense  them  according  to  their  deeds,  and  according  to  the 
works  of  their  own  hands.''  Jer.  xxv, '12-14.  ^'For,  lo,  I  will  raise  and  cause  to 
come  up  against  Babylon  an  assembly  o£  great  nations  from  the  north  country : 
and  they  shall  set  themselves  in  array  against  her ;  from  thence  she  shall  be 
taken :  their  arrows  shall  be  as  of  a  mighty  expert  man ;  none  shall  return  in 
vain.  And  Chaldea  shall  be  a  spoil :  all  that  spoil  her  shall  be  satisfied,  saith 
the  Lord.  Your  mother  shall  be  sore  confounded ;  she  that  bare  you  shall  be 
ashamed :  behold,  the  hindcrmost  of  the  nations  shall  be  a  wilderness,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  desert:  Because  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  it  shall  not  be  inhabited, 
hot  it  shall  be  wholly  desolate :  every  one  that  goeth  by  Babylon  shall  be  aston- 
ished, and  hiss  at  all  her  plagues."  Jer.  1,  9, 10, 12,  13.  *'  The  word  that  the 
Lord  spake  against  Babylon  and  against  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  by  Jeremiah 
the -prophet  Declare  ye  among  the  nations,  and  publish,  and  set  up  a  standard; 
publish,  and  conceal  not:  say,  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  oonfoonded,  Merodach  is 
broken  in  pieces ;  her  idols  are  confounded,  her  imaiges  are  broken  in  pieces. 
For  out  of  the  north  there  cometh  up  a  nation  against  her,  which  shall  make 
her  land  desolate,  and  none  shall  dwell  therein :  they  shall  remote,  they  shall 
depart,  both  man  and  beast."  Jer.  I,  1-3. 

V.  It  will  be  desirable  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ruin  of  Baby- 
lon which  were  prophetically  set  forth. 

L  The  manner  of  its  first  capture  by  Cyrus  was  exactly  described  by  Isaiah, 
and  even  the  name  of  the  conqueror  was  given:  **Thu8  sAith  the  bord  to  hie 
WMiAaied,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nationa  befoore 
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Um ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leftred  gutes; 
md  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut ;  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  placet 
straight :  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  out  in  sunder  the  hart 
of  iron :  and  I  will  giro  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  ridics  of 
secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  bj  thy 
name,  am  the  Qod  of  Israel''  Isa.  xIt,  1-3.  And,  as  if  to  point  out  preciseliy  the 
diversion  of  the  Euphrates  fh)m  its  bed,  the  expression  is  used,  ^  That  saith  to 
the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  riTors."  Isa.  xliv,  27.  Thus  did  JehoTsh 
declare,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  event  occurred,  thai  he  would  nea- 
tralize  all  the  efforts  which  the  sovereigns  of  Babylon  had  made  to  render  the 
river  a  defence  to  the  city.  It  was  also  predicted  that  the  city  should  be  taken 
by  surprise  during  a  festival :  "  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  also 
taken,  0  Babylon,  and  thou  wast  not  aware :  thou  art  found,  and  also  caught" 
Jer.  1,  24.  *'  And  I  will  make  drunk  her  princes,  and  her  wise  men,  her  eap- 
tuns,  and  her  rulers,  and  her  mighty  men :  and  they  shall  sleep  a  perpetual 
sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the  King,  whose  name  is  the  Lobd  of  hosts."  Jer. 
li,  57.  These  scriptures  were  so  exactly  Ailfilled,  that  Herodotus  says:  **They 
who  lived  in  the  extremities  were  made  prisoners  before  any  alarm  was  com* 
municated  to  the  centre  of  the  place.  It  was  a  day  of  festivity  among  thos; 
and  while  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  dance  and  merriment,  Babylon  was  tu 
the  first  time  thus  taken." — Clio,  ci^.  xoi.  Thus  exactly  does  the  prophet  so- 
oord  with  the  history. 

2.  The  remnant  of  the  Hebrews  were  charged  by  Jehovah  to  leave  Babylon, 
that  they  might  not  be  involved  in  its  ruin :  "  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon,  flee  ye 
from  the  Chaldeans,  with  a  voice  of  singing."  Isa.  xlviii,  20.  ^  Remove  out  of 
the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  be  ti 
the  he-goats  before  the  flocks.  For,  lo,  I  will  raise  and  cause  to  come  np 
against  Babylon  an  assembly  of  g^at  nations  from  the  north  country:  and 
they  shall  Bct  themselves  in  array  against  her;  from  thence  she  shall  be 
taken  :  their  arrows  shiill  be  as  of  a  mighty  expert  man :  none  shall  rctom  io 
vain.  And  Chaldea  shall  be  a  spoil :  all  that  spoil  her  shall  be  satisfied,  stith 
the  Lord."  Jer.  1,  8-10. 

3.  The  melancholy  consequences  to  the  city  of  its  second  siege  under  Darius. 
— Of  the  city  that  said,  "  I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow,  neither  shall  I  know  the 
loss  of  children,"  the  prophet  of  God  declared,  "  These  two  things  shall  come  to 
thee  in  a  moment,  in  one  day,  the  loss  of  children,  and  widowhood :  they  shall 
come  upon  thee  in  their  perfection."  Isa.  xlvii,  9.  The  manner  in  which  this 
was  fulfilled  is  marvellous.  Herodotus  says,  that  when  Darius  invested  the 
place,  determined  to  husband  their  provisions,  "  they  took  this  measure,— 
excepting  their  mothers,  every  man  chose  from  his  family  the  female  whom  he 
liked  best:  the  remainder  were  all  of  them  assembled  together  and  strangled- 
Their  reserve  of  one  woman  was  to  bake  their  bread ;  the  rest  were  destroyed,  to 
prevent  a  famine." — Thalia,  cap.  cl.  Thus  did  "  the  loss  of  children  and  widow- 
hood "  come  on  them  in  all  their  "  perfection  in  one  day." 

VI.  We  notice  some  of  the  prophecies  which  declared  the  full  and  final  r^^ 
of  Babylon. 

'*  Come  down,  and  sit  in  the  dust,  0  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  on  tb^ 
ground."  Isa.  xlvii,  1.     "Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,   the  beauty  of  t^* 
Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     *' 
•hall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  gene^ 
tion :  neither  shall  the  Aralnan  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherd 
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make  tiieir  fold  there.  But  wild  beftBts  of  the  deeert  shall  lie  there ;  and  their 
houses  shall  be  fall  of  doleful  ereatures ;  and  oirls  shall  dwell  Uiere,  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate 
houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces :  and  her  time  is  near  to  come, 
and  her  days  shall  not  be  prolonged."  Isa.  ziii,  19-22.  "  I  will  rise  up  against 
them,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name,  and  remnant, 
and  son,  and  nephew^  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water :  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Isa.  xiv,  22,  2a  "  Because  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  it 
shall  not  be  inhabited,  but  it  shall  be  wholly  desolate :  every  one  thai  goeth  by 
Babylon  shall  be  astonished,  and  hiss  at  all  her  plagues.  How  is  the  hammer  of 
the  whole  earth  cut  asundet  and  broken !  how  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation 
among  the  nations !  Call  together  the  archers  against  Babylon :  all  ye  that 
bend  the  bow,  camp  against  it  round  about ;  let  none  thereof  escape :  recom- 
pense her  according  to  her  work :  according  to  all  that  she  hath  done,  do  unto 
her :  for  she  hath  been  proud  against  the  Lord,  against  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL 
Therefore  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall 
dwell  there,  and  the  owls  shall  dwell  therein :  and  it  shall  be  no  more  inhabited 
ibreyer;  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.  As  GK>d 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  neigbouring  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord ; 
80  shall  no  man  abide  there,  neither  shall  any  son  of  man  dwell  therein."  Jer. 
1,  13,  23,  29,  39,  40.  "  0  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters,  abundant  in 
treasures,  thine  end  is  come,  and  the  measure  of  thy  covetousness.  And  they 
shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  comer,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations ;  but  thou 
shalt  be  desolate  forever,  saith  the  Lord.  And  the  land  shall  tremble  and  sor- 
row :  for  every  purpose  of  the  Lord  shall  be  performed  against  Babylon,  to  make 
the  land  of  Babylon  a  desolation  without  an  inhabitant.  And  Babylon  shall 
become  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing, 
without  an  inhabitant.  The  sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon :  she  is  covered  with 
the  multitude  of  the  waves  thereof.  Her  cities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass 
thereby."  Jer.  li,  13,  26,  29,  37,  42,  43. 

The  vast  range  of  prophecy  concerning  this  nation  and  city  has  compelled  us 
to  make  a  selection — and,  considering  their  number,  a  very  brief  selection — from 
these  predictions.  But  sufficient  has  been  adduced  to  show  to  the  most  sceptical 
ndnd  that  Jehovah  reigns  in  heaven,  and  rules  among  all  tho  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  see  here  proofs  of  every  kind,  that  the  rise,  progress,  power,  con- 
quests, decline,  fall,  and  final  ruin  of  this  proud  nation,  were  all  the  results  of 
divine  appointment ;  that,  arising  out  of  ten  thsusand  operations  4(  the  human 
ndnd,  purely  contingent  in  their  character,  the  whole  series  of  Babylonish  his- 
tory which  resulted  from  these  was,  nevertheless,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
announced  purposes  of  Heaven,  and  thus  attested,  at  every  stage  of  its  progress, 
the  infinite  providence  of  the  eternal  Jehovah. 

Note  30,  page  213. — The  Testimony  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  Temple  of  Mylitta 

at  Babylon. 

Much  cavil  has  been  raised  against  this  statement  of  the  Father  of  History ; 
some  arguing  on  the  general  ground  of  its  improbability :  and  even  Dr.  Layard 
throws  doubts  on  it,  because  we  find  no  indecent  symbols  on  the  Assyrian  or 
Bahjloniflh  inscriptions.    The  judicious  remarks  of  Laroher  on  the  plaoe  affgrd 


riki  npla  Mply  to  an  tiili  BoepMni :  •'IftUsmrtomtehaitfkMMmlg.ttb 
no  lew  i*  ▼Ml«aoe  with  aodtea  Migw.  But  that  ciwioiwtMiidldw'aBt  com>> 
tnte  >  Wiwi  Ibr  wproidhing  Htgrfctm  m  >  pwaig^itor  qf  tdiBliwA  Wi 
author  had  boen  to  Bahjlon,  and  had  boon  aa  ooalar  vitaow  of  II.;  JonBlih 
had,  a  ooBtuy  hoftMre,  spokon  oCU.  8ferabo;whoii  aa  ftdthftd  aa  hMoilaaoi 
ho  is  aa  oxaot goographer,  hag lahaoqaoatly moattoDod  it;  aadHiroiildhaxalhv 
proBiiming,  wore  wo,  two  thonaaad  joan  aftonrard,  to  laaliioate  a  donbt  tt  to 
tho  fhei    But  to  inrooeod  to  aome  dolalla. 

**  I  havo  obooFfed,  in.  tho  ooarao  of  thoio  Motet,  thai  tho  templea  of  the 
wore  not  like  onn.  They  oompriaed  eonrta,  giwfoa,  jdeoea  of  water, 
plooee  of  oultiTatod  Uad  fbr  tho  ooppovt  of  tho  prkati,  aad,  laatij,  tha  teaqde 
properly  eo  eaUed,  into  whieh  no  one  bat  tho  prieot  ooald  oatar.  Tha  whote  via 
endoeed  \fj  a  wall,  and  waa  tanned  *  the  aakirod  plaoa.' . 

**  Thie  bringe  mo  to  an  oljoetton  ndaed  by  Toltalre,  who  raMurfca^  '  tt  naat 
eortalnly  have  been  a  rare  fbrtiTal,  to  eeo  orowda  floek  togethar  to  hava  lat«- 
oonreo  before  the  altar  with  tho  prinelpal  ladiea  of  the  tAtyJ 

"  To  thIe  it  may  bo  aaeworod,  L  It  appoaxa  ftom  Hmdotaa,  thai  tha  wamin 
did  not  wait  in  the  temple  properiy  eo  oalled.  %  Oar  hlatoriaa  haa  Ummtf 
aatidpatod  tho  o^ootion  of  Yoltaire,  bgf  aayin^  that  the  mea  took  oat  of  the 
OGOueeratod  prednot  the  wooiea  that  pleaaed  thoBL  Stsmbo  aflrma  the  laMi 
thing ;  '  Ho  has  oommeree  with  her,  alter  having  taken  Iwr  oat  of  tha  aaoni 
eaoloaorfc* 

"'•  Bat,'  ocntinaea  Vohalre,  *ean  ao  inftumooa  a  praetieo  hava  temed  pait  of 
the  diil  poli^  of  any  people?  Ooald  tho  magiatnitea  of  one  of  tha  giaaiait 
eitiea  in  tho  worid  hafo  maintained  aoeh  a  regolalkm?  Ooald  the  hntbaaii 
lubvo  ooneentod  to  tho  prootitation  of  their  wivea  ?  Thatoaanot  bo  tnie  whUk  h 
contrary  to  nature/ 

"  This  shameful  pracUoe  was,  in  all  probability,  established  among  the  Baby- 
lonians before  they  became  a  civilized  people.  It  became  afterward  a  point  of 
their  religion.  The  magistrates,  as  superstitious  as  the  rabble,  would  ha?e 
esteemed  it  a  crime  to  abolish  it :  and  the  less  credulous  among  them  were 
doubtless  restrained  from  an  expression  of  their  opinion  by  the  force  of  popular 
prejudice. 

*'  Voltaire  proceeds  to  insist  on  the  jealousy  of  the  oriental  nations :  but  to 
this  it  may  be  answered  in  his  own  words,  *  Superstition  recondles  all  aorta  of 
contradictions.' 

"  Jeremiah  clearly  enough  alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  letter  which  he  writes 
to  the  Jews,  who  were  about  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon.  Baruch  vi,  42,  43. 
By  these  women  encircled  with  cords,  we  may  understand  those  who,  aa  Herodo- 
tus relates,  sat  in  the  alleys  of  the  sacred  precinct,  enclosed  with  cord^ ;  or  per 
haps  the  prophet  meant  to  say,  that  their  heads  were  bound  with  cords,  as  both 
Strabo  and  Herodotus  assert. 

"  But,  however  this  may  be,  I  know  of  no  historical  fact  that  appears  bettv 
established,  or  which  we  have  less  reason  to  doubt." — Larcher's  Notes  on  Heroi- 
oiu9t  vol  i,  pp.  245,  246. 

Note  31y  page  216. — What  wat  the  true  Principle  and  Meaning  of  Sabcum 

Worship  ? 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  purpoae 
and  intention  of  thoae  who  introdnoed,  and  continued  to  practise,  the  worship  of 
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the  hearenly  bodies.  If  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Faber,  quoted  in  the  text,  may  be 
depended  on,  the  case  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  quotation  from  Maimonides, 
however,  given  in  another  Tolume,  (Patriarchal  Ago,  p.  235,)  would  lead  to  a 
different  conclusion  ;  namely,  that  God  had  created  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  act 
as  his  agents  or  ministers  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  and  that  hence 
they  were  regarded  with  idolatrous  devotion ; — the  error  of  Sabeeanism  being, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  attributing  to  the  agent  or  minister  the  posses- 
sion of  intelligent  and  independent  powers,  which  reside  alone  in  the  great 
Creator. 

In  deciding  this  question,  however,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Chaldeoans, 
who  are  ever  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  equally 
famous  for  their  knowledge  and  practice  of  astrology ;  and  that  this  was  made 
by  them  the  means  of  unravelling  mysteries,  .and  of  foretelling  future  events. 
This  science,  therefore,  in  its  profession,  would  be  a  fkihoming  of  those  powers 
with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  invested ;  and  the  power 
of  so  calculating  the  result  of  their  combined  influences  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  their  government,  and  thus  to  elicit  a  knowledge  of  future  events. 
It  is  probable  that,  both  these  solutions  hold  good  in  respect  of  different  cases. 
In  respect  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  both  of  these 
were  combined  in  the  formation  of  their  system  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  of  astrology.  But  whether  Mr.  Faber  has  succeeded  in  detecting  and 
explaining  the  causes  which  led  to  the  origination  of  astrology,  or  otherwise,  it 
is  certain  that  his  representation  accords  with  the  latest  manifestation  of  it  In 
the  last  days  of  Paganism  it  was  currently  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
animated  and  directed  by  certain  deified  mortals.  Even  Philo  ventured  to  adopt 
a  philosophical  notion  almost  amounting  to  this ;  and  Origen  was  induced  to 
assent  to  his  opinion.  (Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  voL  i,  p.  32,  and  note.) 

Note  32,  page  21Q.— The  Jlssyrian  Triad, 

Much  additional  information  may  be  expected  on  this  recondite  sutject,  when 
we  come  to  investigate  the  religion  of  the  Persians.  They  adopted  and  expanded 
the  same  symbol;  and  as  they  unquestionably  received  it  from  their  more 
ancient  neighbours,  the  Assyrians,  and  have  left  us  much  more  ample  accounts 
respecting  their  religious  rites  than  that  people,  we  may  calculate  on  receiving 
through  them  further  light  on  the  sul^ject.  But  it  seems  certain,  that  the 
earliest  Gentile  fragments  which  we  possess  contain  allusions  to  the  elements 
found  in  this  symbol.  We  are  told  in  the  remains  of  Sanchoniatho  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Eusebiiis,  that  "  before  these  things  the  god  Tauutus,  having 
portrayed  Ouranus,  represented  also  the  countenances  of  the  gods  Cronus  and 
Dagon,  and  the  sacred  characters  of  the  elements.  He  contrived  also  for  Cronus 
the  ensign  of  his  royal  power,  having  four  eyes  in  the  parts  before,  and  in  the 
parts  behind,  two  of  them  closing  as  in  sleep ;  and  upon  the  shoulders  four 
wings,  two  in  the  act  of  flying,  and  two  reposing  as  at  rest.  And  the  symbol  of 
Cronus,  while  he  slept,  was  watching,  and  reposed  while  he  was  awake.  And  in 
like  manner  with  respect  to  the  wings, — that  he  was  flying  while  he  rested ;  yet 
rested  while  he  flew.  But  for  the  other  gods,  there  were  two  wings  only  to 
each  upon  his  shoulders,  to  intimate  that  they  flew  under  the  control  of  Cronus ; 
and  there  were  also  two  wings  upon  the  head — the  one  as  a  symbol  of  the 
intellectual  part,  the  mind,  and  the  other  for  the  senses." — Prop.  Evang.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  10.    This  ancient  extract  renders  it  certain  that  it  had  become  usual  to 
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Hon  d8|  page  Ha.— 7^  CWh&mi  i/ JSmM;  cmT  Atir  Afartta  to  Ot 

Figun§ofik€  Mggrvm  Stmlfiurm, 

The  kjpodMdb  of  Dr.  Laywrd  that  MuMal,  bihig  witt  aoiwfaitad  wiik  tht 
Asayrian  ilgiivM,  okoae  tkeae  fonaa  Ibr  tha  parpoaa  of  |iiaaaiiMng  an  iaapqr 
findliar  to  hla  fellaw<«iptiTea  in  Aaajri»— la  ao  vuy  astwra^BBti  4ha*  ttflalla 

In  the  ftrai  plaoa,  it  b  liy  no  auau  oartain  that  ailhar  biUal,  or  tte  oCkar  J^ 
lA  oaptivaa,  tven  waU  aaqoaintad  witk  tha  focgaoM  aoiApi«rBa  Itaad  in  tte  njd 
palaaaa  of  iha  grant  dtiaa  of  AaajrUk  Thqr  wave  loaatod*  it  ia  traa^  on  tha  ihw 
Okabar,  (now  JSUift— r,)  wbieli  mna  tkzon^  tta  vaaftan  pnrtof  BfiBnpiilaMli> 
and  fiOla  into  the  Saphmtaa  at  JTerlEMia;  tte  CanhMdik  of  Holy  Omlifa. 
HineTeh,  then  in  mine,  una  one  knndiad  Bngliah  milaa  tfatanti  and  Bahyte 
ahofo  thxaa  hnndrad.  It  ia  tma  thatk  in  the  ooontiy  tewna,  than  »i||pil  ham 
haan  imltatjona  of  theaa  flgaiaa  on  n  aaallar  aoale ;  bat  earlalnlj  the  flwl  la  aal 
aa  aiear  na  to  allow  of  ita  being  niade  the  Ibandatlogi  of  an  atgaonaaitv 

Bat,  howvfer  thia  Buy  be,  the  hypotheaia  allwdad  to  ia  UtariyntenaMa  |  ft* 
neither  JBaakial  nor  the  ether  prophete  ooaipoeed  their  anblinM  diaBoniaaa  fa  n 
apirit  of  oool,  oaleolatlng  aeooounodation  to  the  olnnautaBeaa  and  Have  of  ttaaa 
te  wkom  they  -weie  inunediately  addreaaad ;  bat  rather,  bane  along  by  the  H^f 
'Ohoat,  they  apake  aa  they  were  aM»Yed  by  that  dlrine  agent,  (Hebrew  Paeplt^  p^ 
6M.)  Andin  thiapartieolarinatanoeaaehwaapeealiai^tteoaBa.  depaaphal 
■opens  his  book  abruptly  with  the  declaration:  **Now  it  oame  to  pass  in  the 
thirtieth  year,  in  tho  fourth  month,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  was 
=  among  the  captives  by  the  riycr  of  Chebar,  that  the  heavens  were  opened,  and 
I  saw  visions  of  God."  Surely  one  who  has  done  so  much  toward  the  elud- 
'  dation  of  sacred  history  as  Dr.  Layard,  does  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  mers 
poetic  imagery,  carefully  contrived  previously  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  case  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  And  this  ii 
the  manner,— or,  if  possible,  with  increased  solemnity  and  the  assertion  of 
more  special  revelation — in  which  the  prophet  records  the  account  of  his  vision : 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel  the  priest :  and  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  there  upon  him.  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirlwind  eave 
out  of  the  north,"  &c.  Eiek.  i,  1-4.  Then  follows  the  account  of  the  chembio 
appearances.  Afterward  the  prophet  states  that  ''  he  was  carried  in  the  visions 
of  God  to  Jerusalem,"  and  that  there  he  saw  the  same  glorious  appearances 
which  he  had  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Chelkur.  In  the  process  of  the  wonderAd 
revelations  that  followed,  Ezekiel,  who,  as  a  priest,  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  Hebrew  temple,  and  consequently  with  the 
form  of  the  cherubic  figures,  says,  **  I  knew  that  they  were  the  ehenMmtt.*' 
Ezek.  z,  20. 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  subject,  that  the  forms  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  prophet  were  the  results  of  pure  revelation ;  that  be  knew  they 
were  cherubim,  from  their  identity  with  tho  figures  seen  in  the  temple ;  and 
that  their  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  sculptures  could  only  arise  out  of  the 
likeness  of  both  to  the  primitive  Edenic  cherubim,  the  form  of  which  had  been 
preserved  throughout  the  patriarchal  age. 
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Note  34,  page  220. — Imitatiotu  of  Parodist  nOacfud  to  the  royal  Palaeet  of  the 

Assyrian  Kings, 

It  has  been  already  shoirn  that  the  different  ancient  (Gentile  nations,  irhen 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  appointed  and  preserved,  in  connexion  with 
their  temples  or  sacred  places,  gardens,  with  two  trees  in  the  midst,  and  having 
ft  river  frequently  divided  into  four  streams,  in  imitation,  or  as  memorials,  of 
the  primitive  Paradise.  (Patriarchal  Age,  pp.  129-131.)  And  if  (as  w^  know  to 
have  been  the  case)  this  was  done  in  Spain,  Epirus,  Campania,  and  other  places 
far  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  earliest  postdiluvian  population ;  what  may  be 
expected  from  those  who,  locating  at  Shinar,  or  settling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  would  liave  no  temptation — scarcely,  indeed,  the  opportunity — to  throw 
off  the  recollections  and  associations  arising  out  of  the  primitive  history  of  man- 
kind, wbioh  had  been  instilled  into  their  minds  by  the  patriarchs  ? 

To  say  the  least  of  these  facts,  they  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  some  paradisiacal 
enclosures  in  Chaldoea  and  Assyria,  rather  than  the  reverse.  This  expectation 
is  justified  by  the  statement  in  the  text.  But  it  is  important  that  the  certainty 
of  the  allusive  or  memorial  character  of  these  paradises  should  be  Ailly  estab- 
lished, -l  will  attempt  this  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  a  note  will  allow. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  name  given  to  these  places, 
Paradise,  This  is  not  a  native  Greek  term  for  "  garden,  shrubbery,  or  park.'' 
It  is  of  oriental  origin ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  introduced  into  Grecian 
literature  by  Xenophon,  who  mentioned  it  as  the  name  applied  to  the  gprounds 
attached  to  the  residence  of  the  Persian  king.  "  Here  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  and  a 
large  paradise^  full  of  wild  beasts,  which  he  hunted  on  horseback,  when  he  wished 
to  exercise  both  himself  and  his  horses.  And  the  river  Maeandcr  flows  through 
the  midst  of  the  paradise ;  the  springs  of  it  come  out  of  the  palace,  and  it  flows 
through  the  city  of  Celsense.''  Was  this  done  without  design  ?  The  palace  built 
near  the  fountain  which  fed  the  river,  and  flowed  fh>m  the  residence  of  the  king 
into  the  midst  of  the  paradise,  and  from  thence  into  the  city : — is  there  not  here 
a  studied  imitation  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ?  Had  Ezekiel  any  reference  to  these 
local  paradises,  when  he  said  to  the  king  of  Tyre  ? — **  Thou  sealest  up  the  sum, 
tall  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty.  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden  the  garden  of 
God."  Ezek.  xxviii,  12,  13.  Or  had  the  prophet  reference  to  the  primitive  para- 
dise, and  to  the  imitations  of  it  remaining  in  the  land  of  his  captivity,  when  he 
gave  his  beautiful  description  of  the  river  of  God,  which  flowed  from  the  right 
side  of  the  altar,  and  **  issued  out  from  under  the  threshold''  of  the  temple  ;  as 
the  river  flowed  from  the  sacred  residence  of  the  oriental  monarch  to  irrigate  his 
paradise,  and  thence  ran  through  the  city?  Ezek.  xlvii,  1. 

The  Greek  word  Uapddetao^,  "  Paradise,"  comes  firom  an  oriental  root,  proba- 
bly the  Persic.  But  an  equivalent  Hebrew  term  is  found  in  several  texts  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Nehem.  ii,  8 ;  Eccles.  ii,  5 ;  Canticles  iv,  13.  In  the  first  of 
these  passages  it  is  rendered,  in  our  authorized  version,  "  forests :"  in  the  two 
following,  "orchards." 

Thus  stood  the  case  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  when  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy  was  begun.  These  men,  fully  versed  in  Hebrew  literature  and  oriental 
learnings  and  possessing  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  Gre^k,  proceeded  to  render 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  tongue,  and  came  in  due 
course  to  the  text  which  states  that  *'  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Bden.  In  what  terms  do  they  give  this  passage  ?  They  had  the  Greek  word, 
cyiraCf  "  a  garden  or  plantation," — which  had  been  in  use  by  their  best  writers 
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» 

from  the  days  of  Homer^-HUftd  oilier  oogiiateejq^^  Not  eae  ef  Aw,  hi^- 

•m,  ie  emplojed  to  deirtgnate  la  tbe  Greek  UapMige  the  prinitlfe  VmOn; 
1mt»  on  the  eontniy,  the  newly  Impofted  word  from  Pnriai  or  that  need  m 
■paring^  hy  the  writere  of  the  Hehww  Bwlptnrei,  wadwed  into  6f«ek  hMae, 
li  adopted  and  employed  fut  fUa  parpoaOi  This  in  Itadf  ia  a  eukna  and  i» 
portent  philologloal  ftct 

Bat  the  eztnunjUnaxy  aipeot  of  the  eaae  doea  nol  tenBtaate  hara,  TUa  li  tta 
word  need  hy  oar  Redeemer  to  denote  Ihe  eepaiate  a^ode  of  happy 
aplrita.  Lake  zziii,  48.  The  inspired  ^poade  employed  this  tena  to 
that  etate  of  glory  in  the  third  heaven,  to  which  his  n^l  spirit  was  taken  hy  As 
mighty  power  of  God :  and,  what  is  stm  more  remaikahle,  the  aame  word  Is  em- 
ployed in  the  Apooalypee  to  set  ftfth'  that  glorioos  antitype  of  the  carthfy  Man, 
wdiere  the  trne  and  siMtoal  "tree  of  lift''  stmds  "In  the  midst  of  the  paia- 
ase  of  Ood."  Ber.  ii,  7. 

I  do  not  wish  to  attach  andae  importaaoe  to  any  isolaited  fhet»  mneh  leaa  tepsy 
epinianofmyown.  Bat  I  sahmit  it  to  the  serioas  Judgment  of  ewiy  one  who  hqlii 
the  inspired  oharaeter  of  Holy  Scriptars,  whether  the  pbdn  statement  of 
glren  ahoTo  does  not  deaxly  identify  the  royal  garden-like  endoeorea  of  < 
monarohs  as  memorial  imitations  of  the  primiti've  Paradlsef  On  what  other  l^ria- 
dpleean  theSeptnaglntaseof  theterm,and  the  New  Vestament  adoption  of  it^be 
aoeonnted  ftr?— to  say  nothing  of  its  olnionsl|y  intentional  similarity  In  evmy 
saaentlal  ftatare.  In  the  abeenee  of  ^ttreet  proof,  I  searoety  tfiink  it  poarfUs  to 
obtain  stronger  iiftrontial  oTidenoe* 

Nora  3S,  page  232.— jBaiy[b«  tk$  J^  ^  P^  JmlkkntL 

m 

In  the  Apocalypse  we  haye  the  following  scriptures :  **  And  great  Bahykn 
oame  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  giye  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the 
fierceness  of  his  wrath/'  Rev.  xvi,  19.  "  I  eaw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet 
coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  haying  seyen  heads  and  ten  horns. 
And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  haying  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  ftiU  of  abomi- 
nations and  fiUhincss  of  her  fornication :  and  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name 
written,  MYSTERY,  BABYLON  THE  GREAT,  THE  MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS 
AND  ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus :  and  when  I 
saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great  admiration.''  Rey.  xyii,  ^-6.  "I  saw  an- 
other angel  come  down  fh>m  beayen,  haying  great  power,  and  the  earth  was 
lightened  with  his  glory.  And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong  yoicc,  saying, 
Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  deyils,  and 
the  hold  of  eyery  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  eyery  unclean  and  hateful  bird."  Bey. 
zyiii,  I,  2.  *'  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast 
it  into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus  with  yiolence  shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be 
thrown  down,  and  shall  bo  found  no  more  at  all."  Verse  21. 

These  predictions,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  general  scope  of  the  book, 
dearly  refer  to  the  great  antichristian  heresy  introduced  and  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Popedom.  Efforts  haye,  indeed,  been  made  tu  apply  these  passages  to 
Pagan  Rome,  and  to  other  heathen  states :  but  these  haye  signally  failed.  In 
addition  to  the  arguments  which  haye  been  generally  used  to  rebut  such  allega- 
tions, it  may  be  conclusiyely  obserycd,  that  the  charge  against  this  Babylon  is 
not  idolatry,  or  cruel  persecution,  merely.   This  mi^t  haye  been  alleged  against 
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other  heathen  nations,  as  against  Pagan  Rome.  The  great  allegation  here  is 
whoredom^  fornication  :  the  state  arraigned  is  the  Mother  of  Harlots,  Now,  in  the 
spiritual  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  they 
simply  mean  apostasy.  Moab  and  Ammon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  and  Damascus,  were 
threatened  and  doomed  to  ruin  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets ;  but  they  were 
not  charged  with  spiritual  whoredom ;  and  for  this  obrious  reason, — ^they  were 
not  by  peculiar  reli^^ous  pririlege  called  into  a  special  covenant  relation  to 
JehoTah.  These  did  not,  therefore,  avow  their  devotedness,  and  pledge  their 
fealty  to  him,  as  their  spiritual  Lord.  But  Judah  and  Israel,  who  were  espoused 
unto  the  Lord,  and  afterward  relapsed  into  idolatry,  are  charged  in  the  Scrip- 
tures with  spiritual  adultery  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  is  so  here.  .The  language 
quoted  amounts  clearly  to  a  charge  of  the  most  vile  and  aggravated  apostasy. 

The  question  to  be  settled,  then,  does  not  so  much  respect  the  means  and  extent 
to  which  Papal  Rome  has  exposed  herself  to  the  imputation  of  this  character, 
And  its  consequent  malediction ;  but  is  rather, — ^What  was  there  so  peculiar  in 
ancient  Babylon,  that  it,  above  every  other  heathen  nation,  was  made  a  standing 
type  of  the  great  New  Testament  apostasy  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  this 
inqxdry,  and  thus  afford  a  brief  comparison  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
Babylon. 

1.  The  apostasy  at  Shinar  began  with  a  profession  of  advancing  religion,  and 
was  cfurried  out  by  a  most  careful  attention  to  all  the  rites,  sacred  things,  and 
oonsecrated  practices  of  that  dispensation. 

The  first  clause  of  this  statement  has  been  sufficiently  established  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation :  the  second  and  third  are  manifest  from  the  whole  scope 
of  this  religion.  Let  the  reader  consider  how  exact  and  comprehensive  the 
attention  to  primitive  history  and  early  religion  must  have  been,  when  its  results 
were  so  permanently  impressed  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  Assyria  and  Babylon 
for  twenty  centuries.  Sacred  places,  persons,  and  things, — ^Paradise,  with  the 
tree  of  life,  and  all  their  accompanying  emblems, — the  cherubic  figures,  in  end- 
leM  variety, — were  all  caref^ly  treasured  up  as  the  means  of  spreading  before 
the  public  eye  the  elements  of  religion. 

Was  not  this  eminently  the  case  with  the  Papal  apostasy  ?  Here  is  the  same 
attention  to  external  things,  the  same  veneration  for  ancient  emblems,  the  same 
visible  and  tangible  religious  matirieL 

2.  The  apostasy  at  ancient  Babylon  was  established  by  the  union  in  one  person 
of  the  religious  and  political  government  of  the  country,  with  a  claim  to  extend 
its  power  throughout  the  world. 

This  was  unquestionably  the  fact.  It  stands  attested  by  every  page  of  Assyrian 
and  Chaldfean  history.  The  palace-temples,  or  teinple-palaces, — the  ordinances 
of  government, — and  the  cool  and  familiar  manner  in  which  projects  for  the 
invasion  of  peaceful  and  unoffending  nations  were  put  forth,  and  executed, — all 
show  that  this  claim  to  politico-religious  universal  dominion  was  not  an  accident 
sometimes  occurring,  but  a  ruling  characteristic  of  this  government. 

It  is  so  at  Rome.  Earthly  government  and  religious  supremacy  centre  in  one 
mind :  although  Christ  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  the  Papacy 
vnites  both.  And  if  this  political  rule  is  not  felt  throughout  the  whole  world, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  hindcrance  does  not  arise  ftnom  the  limitation  of 
pontiff  pretension,  but  from  what  is  called  "the  heresy  and  disobedience  of 
mfiuthful  states." 

3.  The  grand  element  in  the  apostasy  of  Babylon  was  the  claim  to  divinity 
which  was  set  np  by  the  king,  as  the  promised  incarnate  Seed. 
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Tliii  flMt  it  lUty  MMtod,  M  te  M  tte  daim  to  difliHf  to  eoMenid.  lit 
MttiBAr  in  wfakk  th»  elidm  to  IdBBtity  irllh  tlM  IXflM  Boa  WM  ^  fortkliwi 
m  ftiUjr  •xplalned.  la  Uie  eai*  of  one  king  of  BolqrlMit  it  ▼••  wtdaMaiiif 
nnqnalHIod  and  aboolnto.  FkobaUj,  in  otfior  IngUmw,  it  wis  %  oUte  to  bo  Ot 
HoogeroBft,  or  outUj  xopioiontottTe,  of  tida  diiino  iwnon. 

We  have  thia,  too^  at  Bome.  AoooKdiag  to  Fapal  laagaa§B»  Qod  mpaoL  eaiA 
dto  entiixoned  at  tke  Yatioan.  Divine  powen  aie  pnteaedlj  eiareiaed  nd 
difine  aeto  axe  there  ootendUy  perfbnned. . 

Our  limito  omnpel  na  to  gnat  brevity.  But  we  aaj  aak  with  eoafldaaoir-* 
Dp  the  extenalve  range  of  hiitory,  the  worid-vrlde  geography  of  eartht  afai 
Another  eiioh  parallel?  Other  natlona  have  fidtowed  Bal^hMi:  other  Ghnehn 
have*  in  the  moot  nnaoconntable  manner,  iaiitoted  Bome :  but  theee  two  powen 
Btand  ont  aa  the  bold  and  daring  origbutoca  of  parallel  apoataafcna,  wliiflh,  in 
their  reqieetive  tlmea,  have  perverted  tmtht  propagated  eiror,  and  eoned  the 
world  with  peneeution  and  bkodahed,  begrond  anj  other  evil  known  to  laanMni 
Here  th^  stand,  tj^  and  antltjpe,  as  peaeflled  ont  bj  the  iwelaiion  of  Qedr- 
alike  in  sin, — to  be  alike  in  min. 

Mora  30|  page  245.-^7k<  21mm  cfjhmrdtg^  and  tk$  Acmrnkm  ^D^ttm, 

Tlie  dhronology  of  this  nation,  from  the  period  of  ita  revolt,  to  nalvenaQj 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  perpleiing  to  be  Iband  In  hiatoiy.  Il 
to  dear  that  the  revolt  of  Media  ooold  not  have  taken  plaee  bdfare  711 BL  GL 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  admitted  fiiot  that  Xenoes  aaoended  the  throne  Bl  C 
486 ;  and  that  there  were  at  least  eif^t  rdgns  from  thA  aooeasion  of  D^ioeea  to 
that  of  the  son  of  Darins,  and  that  theee  ooenpied  at  least  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  years :  so  that  the  accession  of  Bcjoces  cannot  be  bronj^t  lower  than 
701  B.  C.  The  entire  margin  for  discrepancy  or  discussion  is  thus  reduced  to 
ten  years. 

One  important  element  in  the  acyustment  of  the  chronology  of  these  reigns  sp- 
pears  to  have  been  generally  overlooked, — namely,  the  period  which  elapsed  from 
the  bc^nning  of  the  revolt  to  the  reign  of  Dejoces.  Clinton  very  properly  states, 
*'  Herodotus,  indeed,  implies  an  interval  of  some  space  between  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes,  and  the  election  of  Dejoces  to  be  king.'' — Fatti  HtUeniei,  vol.  i,  p.  259.  But 
this  learned  author  is  clearly  unwarranted  in  the  assertion,  that  "  these  oiau 
{tl^aolXevrot,  could  not  have  been  prior  to  the  fifty-three  years  of  I^joces.''  The 
contrary  is  as  cleary  implied  by  the  ancient  historian,  as  is  the  interval  itseld 
He  says,  "  The  Medes  first  of  all  revolted  from  their  authority,''  (the  Assyrians,) 
*'  and  contendcl  with  such  obstinate  bravery  against  their  masters  that  they 
were  ultimately  successful,  and  exchanged  servitude  for  freedom.  Other  nations 
soon  followed  their  example,  who,  after  living  for  a  time  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  laws,  were  again  deprived  of  their  freedom  on  the  following  occasion. 
There  was  a  man  among  the  Medes  of  the  name  of  Dqjoces,  of  great  reputation 
for  his  wisdom,"  &c. — C/to,  cap.  95,  96.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  reasonably  sup* 
posed  that  the  time  of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  the  period  in  which  it  was 
eigoyed,  can  be  included  in  the  reign  of  the  man  who  is  said  by  the  writer  to 
have  again  deprived  them  of  their  liberty.  I  have  therefore  placed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolt  B.  C.  710,  allowing  nine  years  to  elapse  fh>m  thence  to  the  se- 
cession of  Dejocos.  This  arrangement  will  place  the  subsequent  reigns  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  well-ascertained  dates  which  follow. 
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NoTB  37,  page  247. — The  Period  of  Scythian  Dommatum  over  jitia. 

• 

This  has  generally  been  set  down  at  twenty-eight  years,  on  the  authority  of  a 
passage  in  Herodotus.  (Melpomene,  cap.  41.)  But  that  appears  to  be  a  rery  un- 
reasonable length  of  time.  After  so  many  years,  they  would  certainly  hare  set- 
tled in  some  district.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that  Trogus  and  Jus- 
tin are  correct,  who  limit  the  period  to  eight  years,  and  who  most  likely  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  period  from  Ctesias. 

This  term  also  agrees  much  better  with  the  incident  recorded  by  Herodotus  as 
the  principal  element  in  the  story.  He  says  that,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Scythians  in  Syria,  their  wives  had  associated  with  their  slaves ;  and  that,  on 
the  return  of  the  Scythian  army,  the  fruit  of  this  intercourse,  now  grown  to 
manhood,  appeared  in  arms  to  oppose  its  entry.  Having  sustained  some  skir- 
mishes with  spirit,  they  felt  prepared  to  continue  the  contest ;  until  one  of  the 
Scythians  advised  that  they  should  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  approach  their  op- 
ponents with  horsewhips;  saying,  "While  they  see  us  with  arms,  they  think 
themselves  our  equals  in  birth  and  importance :  but  as  soon  as  they  shall  per- 
ceive the  whips  in  our  hands,  they  vrill  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  servile 
condition,  and  resist  no  longer."  They  did  so,  and  their  opponents  fled  before 
them.  Now  this  romantic  account  might  be  applicable  to  slaves  cohabiting  with 
their  mistresses  for  a  few  years,  but  seems  to  be  incredible  when  applied  to  men, 
who  had  grown  up  to  manhood  in  freedom.  In  fact,  other  passages  in  our  author 
clearly  point  out  the  shorter  number  to  be  the  correct  one ;  which  is  also  adopted 
and  ably  defended  by  Jackson.    (Chron.  Antiq.,  voL  i,  p.  341,  note.) 

Note  38,  page  248. — Chronology  of  the  Eclipte  of  Tliales, 

There  has  been  much  mistake  and  confusion  introduced  into  the  accounts  gen- 
erally given  of  this  Lydian  war.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  war  arose  out  of 
the  massacre  and  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Media ;  Uiat  it  was  terminated 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  total  eclipse,  which  had  been  predicted  by  Thales,  ex- 
actly as  the  armies  began  to  engage  in  a  great  and  final  struggle ;  and  that,  im- 
mediately afterward,  the  siege  of  Nineveh  was  renewed,  and  the  city  taken,  B.  C. 
606.  * 

The  first  of  these  statements,  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  is  undoubtedly 
founded  in  fact:  but  the  order  of  events  subsequently  needs  correction.  Dr. 
Hales  has  fully  proved  that  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales  could  not  have  oc- 
curred earlier  than  B.  C.  603.  (Analysis  of  Ancient  Chronology,  vol  i,  p.  76.)  The 
battle  which  was  terminated  by  it  must,  in  consequence,  have  taken  place  alter 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  capitaL 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  after  the  Lydian  war  had  begun,  Cyaxeres, 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar  king  of  Bi^bylon,  suspendc)  its  op- 
erations, and  resumed  the  siege  of  Nineveh ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  ruin  of  that  city,  afterward  prosecuted  his  warlike  enterprise  against  Lydia, 
which  led  to  the  remarkable  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text 

Non  39,  page  249.— WAo  was  the  '' Darhu  the  Mede"  of  the  Book  ofDatnel? 

In  the  history  of  a  nation  which  filled  a  very  brief  space  in  story,  but  which 
nevertheless  abounds  in  historical  and  chronological  difficulties,  this  is  after  all 
the  great  difficulty.  On  its  solution  hinges  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  reigns* 
and  the  judgment  to  be  formed  of  some  of  the  most  important  dates  of  the  pe- 
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riod.  Th«  qoMtion  simplj  ii,  whetiier  AstjifM  ma  tbe  Uat  king  of  Ifadk, 
who  iTM  deposed  liy  Cjrai;  or  wbetber  ht  wm  raooeeded on  llio  MeAaii  tla«i 
ty  a  fon,  Pj«ui«e  IL,  who  wm  *Diri«t  the  Mede,''  and  nM  two  je««  ia  Vih- 
jUmftfterthedeftthofBeldiainr.  TU^likeiMijolhflrdiaoallieicrtUiUi- 
tatj,  artees  oat  of  the  diBerepeaqy  wMeh  ezitti  hetweea  the  itelienti  of  Hi» 
dotne  end  Xeaophon/— or  rather  from  the  integ|iettettoa  whM  leuwod  ModKie 
have  pat  OB  the  worde  of  theee  anthon.  Helodotqa  etatee  thai  Cjvma  iamdri 
Mediae  defeated  and  deposed  his  graadflrther,  and  kept  Urn  in  prlaon  wta  Ui 
death;  and  that  this  took  place  long  hefbve  tfie  oaptnre of  Bshgrkn.  (CttsbSifL 
130.)  Aooording  to  the  Father  of  Histoqr»therelbre,iJrt(fa9W  was  the  laatUpg 
of  the  IMee.  and  there  is  no  room  fiir  anj  other  Sarins';  whUe,  awuidiag  to 
Xenophon,  wlien  Qyms  took  Bahjlon,  his  nnele  Cjjazaiw  H.,  son  of  Ai^tpi§m, 
reigned  in  Media.  It  is  therefore  eante|ided  on  the  esw  hand  hj  the  anthon  of 
the  ••Unlfcrsal  History/'  Dr.  Halee,  Dr.  Piideanz,  and  Boilin,  thai  AstiyagHim 
aneeeeded  1^  a  eon,  Qjaxaves  TL,  who  was  the  Dailas  of  the  Book  of  Dsnld; 
while  the  Abb6  Millot,  I^mpriein,  JadLson.  Maleolmn,  and  0r/B^^  held  OH 
/sigrages  wai  the  last  Median  sorwdgn,  and  in  eoBseqnenee  the  person  spohoa 
of  as  "  Darius  the  Mode  "  I7  the  Hehrew  prophet 

I  ha^e  been  oompeUed  to  adopt  the  lastfifesntioned  theoiy,  both  ftmn  its  gsMnI 
aooordanoe  with  the  eeope  of  histoiy,  and  the  erldanoe  by  whleh  It  is  snppertsd. 
.On  the  first  head,  the  reader  will  form  the  beet  opinion  by  a  eonq^arissn  of  ths 
ieteralehi^ytenbearingoBthehistoryof  this  age.  Inie^peet of  the aathorilif 
of  the  oonilieting  anthors,  it  may  be  safoty  aflbmed  in  the  langnage  of  tfte  AbM 
Mniot,  that  Xenophon's  CyropwUn  is  plainly  the  woric  of  n  philosepher  raONT 
than  of  an  historian,— «  kind  of  moral  and  pcdiftioalronianoe:  anderenhliOljsi* 
psBdia  is  ioTaUdated  (in  regard  of  thU  sul^eet)  by  Us  history  of  the  EzpeditlHi 
of  CjTXLB  the  Toiinger,  where  he  says  that  the  great  Cyras  got  possession  of  ths 
empire  of  Media  by  gaining  a  Tictory  over  his  grandfather  Astyages, — a  state- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  (General  His- 
tory, Tol  i,  p.  92.)  Clinton  coincides  in  this  judgment,  declaring,  **  In  the  narrir 
tiye  of  Xenophon,  where  historical  facts  are  mingled  with  romance,  the  true 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  Astyages  is  not  observed." — Ftuti  HeUenici^  voL  i, 
p.  263,  note  i. 

The  indefatigable  Jackson  has,  however,  placed  before  us  a  condensation  of 
the  evidence  on  this  subject,  which  must  be  conclusive :  **  No  ancient  historian 
or  Greek  writer,  besides  Xenophon,  whose  credit  is  questioned  by  Plato  and 
Cicero,  appears  to  have  known  anything  of  this  Cyaxares :  and  all  agree  that  Asty- 
ages was  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  who  was  dethroned  by  Cyrus,  and  succeeded 
by  him  in  the  Median  kingdom:  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  second 
Cyaxares  is  a  merely  fictitious  king,  and  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  another 
person.  Herodotus  says  that  Astyages  left  no  son ;  and  Ctesias  agreed  with 
Herodotus,  that  Astyages  was  not  succeeded  in  the  Median  kingdom  by  a  son, 
but  was  conquered  and  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Cyrus :  nor  docs  even  Xeno- 
phon say  that  Cyaxares  ever  reigned  at  Babylon ;  so  that,  by  even  Xenophon's 
account,  Cyaxares  could  not  be  Darius  the  Mede.  The  ancient  Jewish  History 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  says,  that  Cyrus  succeeded  Astyages,  and  ^Cschylus 
makes  Cyrus  the  third  king  fhmi  that  king  of  the  Medes  who  took  Suaa,  and 
conquered  Persia ;  and  he  was  Cyaxares  the  father  of  Astyages ;  and  so  Cyrus 
must  succeed  Astyages  in  the  Persian  and  Median  kingdoms.  Dionysios  of  Hali- 
oamassus  says,  that  the  Median  kingdom  was  destroyed  under  the  fourth  king: 
the  four  kings  were  Dejoces,  Phraortcs,  Cyaxares,  and  Astyages:  so  he  knew 
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nothing  of  the  second  Cyaxaxes.  Dinon  in  his  Persic  History  related,  that  Cyrus 
made  war  upon  Astyages.  Diodorus  says,  that  Cyrus  conquered  and  deposed 
As^ages.  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree  in  the  same  relation :  and  so  do  Strabo  and 
others,  and  with  them  Africanus,  £usebius»  and  other  Christian  wriUfTs.  Lastly, 
it  was  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  (chap,  xxv,  25,)  that  the  Median  kingdom  should 
be  destroyed  before  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire ;  but  which  was  not  true 
if  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages,  was  king  of  Media  when  Babylon  was  taken  by 
Cyrus;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Medes  were  never  conquered  unless  by  Cyrus, 
when  he  dethroned  .Astyages;  and  all  historians  agree  that  this  was  seyeral 
years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  and  undoubted,  that 
the  Cyaxares  of  Xcnophon  was  not  Darius  the  Mede,  nor  king  of  Media.''-— 
Chron,  Jintiq.,  vol.  i,  pp.  411,  412. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  term  "  Darius''  w^  not  a  Median  proper 
luune,  but  a  title,  Daraweth^  '*  King."  As  used  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  therefore, 
it  simply  means  "  the  king  of  Media."  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  oldest 
extant  coins,  Varies^  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  the 
last  king  of  Media,  bear  a  name  precisely  similar  to  that  of  our  principal  gold 
coinage.  They  were  from  the  royal  title  called  Darics,  which  is  exactly  equivar 
lent,  in  derivation  and  import,  to  our  term  *'  sovereigns." 

Note  40,  page  249. — The  Fulfilment  oftacred  Prophecy  in  the  History  of  Media, 

As  Media,  in  its  individual  nationality,  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the 
Hebrew  people,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  large  amount  of  predictions  in 
Holy  Scripture  relating  to  this  nation.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  prophecies  of  this  class.  Yet  even  these  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  show- 
ing the  perfection  of  the  providential  government  of  Jehovah,  and  the  extent  to 
which,  in  that  age,  his  will  was  revealed  to  mankind  through  his  holy  prophets. 

I.  We  have  a  prediction  that,  to  some  extent,  Media  would  be  brought  into 
sabjeotion  or  subserviency  to  Babylon. 

This  could  not  have  been  expected.  Media  took  the  lead  in  the  subversion 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Babylon  was,  indeed,  associated  with  Media ;  but  the 
Chaldfisans  had  never,  like  the  Medes,  dared  alone  to  meet  the  full  power  of  the 
imperial  state.  Yet  when  the  Lord  so  fully  proclaims  the  ascendency  to  which 
he  has  appointed  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  directs  the  prophet  to  give  the  cup  of  his 
fary  to  all  the  surrounding  nations,  that  they  may  drink,  and  serve  the  king 
of  Babylon, — among  those  enumerated  we  find  **the  kings  of  the  Medes." 
Jer.  zxT,  2d. 

We  have  no  precise  information  respecting  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Babylon 
under  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  we  know  that  he  subdued  Persia,  which  had  been 
Bulject  to  Media.  In  fact,  during  the  supremacy  of  the  great  Babylonian  con- 
qoeror,  we  hear  nothing  of  Media  in  history.  It  perhaps  owed  its  exemption 
from  a  harsher  fate  to  the  fact,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  sister  of  the  king 
of  Media.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  this  kingdom  was  by  Nebuchadnezzar  not 
only  checked  in  its  career  of  conquest,  but  stripped  of  its  tributary  states,  and 
ahut  np  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territoiy,  in  timid  and  servile  inaction, 
during  the  period  referred  to  by  the  prophecy, — which  thus  received  an  ample 
accomplishment. 

n.  It  was  predicted,  nevertheless,  that  Media  should  assist  in  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.  Isaiah  said  when  denouncing,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  burden 
of  Babylon,  "Behold,  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them:"  and  again,  **Go 
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tfiQ  ^xa;  b«aiEge,  0  Media."  Iso.  xii,  IT;  xii,  2.  Anrl  Jtnmiali.  ia  tiw 
MHH  of  Jf  tiOT&b,  calls  tbia  natlnn  to  tbia  ilat; ;  "  Make  bright  the  arTDira: 
fMkar  the  ehielils  :  tli«  Lord  hath  raised  nptlie  spirit  of  tbe  hiDgf  of  the  Mtdea: 
4*  Ui  dcTlbe  ii  against  Biibj[<ui  to  dtsiroy  it;  bcanase  it  is  the  Tc^geoiiceof ilic 
limLQia  TSDgeanoe  of  his  temple.'' 

BM*e  predidioDs  also  vera  exaoll7  ftilfill&l.  C;ru9.  haTinf;  (Mnijaeied  Klnlis. 
WbM  lie  took  Babjlon.  associated  Persia  (or  Elam)  and  Media  la  tbe  eDlerprisi 
•f  lB*»itJag  md  Bubdning  it.  In  flut,  it  wm  b;  tbe  diicipline  and  bmrerj  sf 
Ifea  Mldei.  uoitod  vith  the  Persians,  that  ^th  Cjrnis  and  Darius  took  Babrlon. 

in.  ^gain,  Media  is  de^i^aled  bj  the  prophet  as  one  of  tbe  fltumenta  cod- 
Stitsting  the  second  great  UDiTeraal  empire.  Henee  the  auglel  aald  to  Daniel, 
**lh*  ram  which  thou  snweit  harlng  two  lioms  are  the  king*  of  Media  and 
MmU,-"  Dnn,  viii,  20 :  so  that,  aceording  lo  the  laws  of  Kline  Pmridence,  Media 
Md  Pvrsia  stood  associated  aa  iolcj-ral  elemeatBof  this  great  empire,  cren  U  lh< 
IbM  when  it  was  assidled  and  subdued  by  "  the  king  of  Greece."  CoDieqneBtTy 
pit  the  propliedeB  referring  to  tlje  rise,  progress,  and  power  of  this  second  kin^ 
A*— tuch  as  that  respeeting  "the  breast  and  arms  of  sllier"  of  the  grcM 
ku|a>  nnd  the  set^nnd  bonst  like  n  benr — ha<i  »  distinct  and  explicit  reference  to 
Ib^  in  commuQ  with  Persia — although  it  has  been  thonght  Iiest  to  defer  a 
^Mitl  oitadoQ  of  them  lo  t)ie  next  chapter. 

SoTU  41,  pnge  2o5.—Thi  ptrimal  Hiflery  of  Cyrvi. 

n»  personal  history  of  this  conqncror  i«  inrolTed  in  moeh  obseuritj.  Beaeons 
>■!■  been  already  ^ven  for  distrusting  tbe  statcmentii  of  Xenophon  :  bnt  it  *)oes 
aat  fcllow  fhini  thenoe,  that  we  can  fully  relj  npon  HerodoluB.  .\s  hinted  in 
tit*  text,  there  in  much,  in  the  aeconntnf  Cyrus  giten  e*en  by  this  writer.  wMck 
appears  to  be  romantic,  and.  without  good  eridenoe  to  tbe  contrary,  would  In  Mt 
down  0*  th«  resalt  of  bis  imagination. 

It  is,  bowcTer.  true,  that  we  have  the  means  of  comparing  the  acoount  i^  tbt 
Greek  Father  of  History  with  a  notiTs  author,  who  had  access  to  tbe  Hme  reoonli 
or  traditions ;  and  the  similarity  in  their  statements  is  snob,  as  to  tear*  no  denbt 
whatcTcr  of  their  general  accuracy,  as  respects  the  prominent  events  reoorded. 

Herodotue  wrote  about  466  B.  C.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  resideuM  II 
Persia;  and  it  can  scaroely  be  belicTed  that  be  understood  any  oriental  l*i>gaa(& 
He  was.  however,  an  intelligent.  perseTering,  and  learned  trareller,  who  risited 
TsriouB  countries  for  the  purpose  of  oalleeting  information  for  the  composmoD  oft 
general  history.  He  hod  a  great  odTuntage  In  respect  of  the  date  of  his  inqairies. 
He  was  at  Babylon  about  seventy-five  years  after  Cyrus  bad  ceased  to  reign  ovw 
that  country.  It  could  not.  therefore,  be  very  difficult  for  Such  a  man.  In  »aA 
a  city,  so  soon  after  the  death  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  and  the  founder  of  M 
empire,  to  hate  collected  some  authentic  Information  respecting  the  prindpd 
events  in  the  life  of  Cyrus. 

On  tbe  other  hand.  Pirduai  wai  a  native  Fereian,  a  poet  of  remarkable  genia* 
and  learning,  who  wrote  in  A.  D.  1009,  about  1U5  years  after  HcrodotDs.  Haviig 
displayed  nDcommon  powers,  while  rending  in  his  native  village  of  Shadab,  be 
was  summoned  to  tbe  court  of  Rboinl,  where,  at  the  command  of  the  great  Saltan 
Mohmud,  he  composed  in  verse  bis  famous  work  of  Sluih  Nameh.  which  has  been 
preserved,  and  ii  to  this  day  read  by  all  well-educated  Persians  with  equal 
'  admiration  for  the  recondite  Information  which  it  oommonicate*,  and  Uie  brtt- 
Uant  poetry  and  purity  of  laugniige  in  which  Ite  narrative  Is  oonvejed 
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In  thia  work  we  have  a  poetical  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  from  Kaiomars, 
the  first  sorereign,  to  the  conquest  of  the  nation  by  the  Mohammedan  powers. 
In  Bueh  circumstances,  and  writing  under  such  auspices,  the  writer  would  hare 
access  to  all  available  sources  of  information.  We  know  that  records  of  every 
particular  relating  to  the  Persian  sovereigns  were  carefully  preserved.  Esther 
X,  2.  Whether  these  remained  to  the  time  of  Firdusi  may  be  doubted ;  but,  at 
all  events,  being  a  native  of  the  ooontry  and  a  perfect  master  of  its  language, 
he  would  have  every  advantage  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
and  antiquities  of  his  nation ;  and  it  is  strongly  asserted  by  all  Persian  bio- 
graphers, that  Mahmud  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poet  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  and  that  from  these  he  collected  materials  for  his  great  work. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  we  have 
to  compare  the  story  of  Herodotus  with  that  which  is  collected  from  the  poetry 
of  Firdusi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reader  will  agree  with  the  learned 
author  who  has  collected  the  prominent  points  common  to  both  in  the  following 
judgment :  '*  It  is  utterly  incredible,  that  two  different  princes  of  Persia  should 
each  have  been  bom  In  a  foreign  and  hostile  territory;  should  each  have 
been  doomed  to  death  in  his  infancy  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  in  consequence 
of  portentous  dreams,  real  or  invented ;  should  each  have  been  saved  by  the 
remorse  of  his  destined  murderers ;  and  should  each,  after  a  similar  education 
among  herdsmen,  as  the  son  of  a  herdsman,  have  found  means  to  revisit  his 
paternal  kingdom,  and,  having  delivered  it,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  war, 
from  the  tyrant  who  had  invaded  it,  should  have  restored  it  to  the  summit  of 
power  and  magnificence.^' — Sir  William  Joneses  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  106. 

In  all  these  essential  particulars  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Firdusi: 
agree, — an  agreement  which,  considering  the  different  circumstances  and  eras 
of  the  authors,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  hero  is  a  substratum  of  facts  which  may 
be  relied  on  as  the  basis  of  an  authentic  history  of  Cyrus. 

Respecting  the  other  point  of  difference,  namely,  whether  Cyrus  conquered' 
Media,  and  forcibly  deposed  Astyages,  according  to  Herodotus, — or  lived  in  hai^- 
mony  with  him,  and  succeeded  to  his  throne  on  his  death,  agreeably  to  Xenophon'8 
Qjropsedia, — there  can  scarcely  be  a  question ;  for,  first,  the  Father  o£  History 
is  in  this  instance  not  only  supported  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Anaximenes, 
Dinon,  and  Amyntas,  but  even  Xenophon's  own  Anabasis  may  be  quoted  in 
contradiction  of  his  Cyropsedia.  In  the  former  work,  speaking  of  the  city  Laiissa, 
he  observes,  "  This  city,  when  besieged  by  the  king  of  Persia,  when  the  Persians 
were  wresting  the  empire  from  the  Medes,''  &c. :  and,  again,  when  speaking  of 
the  city  of  Mespila,  and  its  extraordinary  fortifications,  he  states  that  "here 
Media,  the  king's  consort,  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  when  the  Modes  were 
deprived  of  the  empire  by  the  Persians.'' — Anabasis,  lib.  iii,  cap.  4.  Now  as  it  is 
certain  that  Cyrus  was  the  person  who  raised  the  Persians  to  supremacy  over 
Media,  these  statements  are  directly  contrary  to  the  romantic  statement  of  the- 
CjropsBdia,  where,  without  any  struggle  or  contest,  Cyrus  is  represented  as 
liTing  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  grandfather  Astyages,  King  of  Media,  and 
qnietly  succeeding  to  his  kingdom  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Cyaxares. 

NoTS  42,  page  260. — Was  Cyrus  made  acquainted  with  the  Prophecies  of 

Daniel  ? 

We  have  given  in  the  text  prima  facie  evidence  that  Daniel  would  make  Cyrus 
acquainted  with  those  wondcrftil  revelations  which  God  had  givea  to  the  world 
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througli  him  nepcctiog  the  succvssioD  of  the  four  gre&[  eiopiivB  Umt  n 
appointed  to  exercise  nnivcrial  rah,  befori:  the  introdnclion  bT  tlw  kingdom  oT 
Ood.  Madj'  cnDulcnil  proofs  migbt  be  found  in  the  biitor;  of  tMs  moDirdi 
(«iijii*nintar;y  of  this  liov  :  but  atteotion  will  here  b«  coDEned  to  two;  namc^, 
tite  inBCTiption  on  his  tomb,  t.aA  hie  edict  in  rsTour  of  the  Jews. 

"  Plio;  noticei  the  tomb  of  Cjrus  at  Fasarg^dat  in  Penln.  Arriim  aod  Smba 
deKcribe  it;  Bud  thoj  agree  vith  Curtiua  tbat'Aleiandcr  offered  fUnerat  bongiin 
to  hii  shade  there ;  that  he  opened  the  tomb,  luid  foond,  not  the  tnuarea  b*  i 
expected,  but  a  rotten  shield,  two  Bu;rthian  boirs.  sad  a  Pernaii  icimitu. 
And  Platarcb  rerards  the  following  inBcription  thereon,  in  fais  life  of  Alex- 
ander:  '0  man,  whoever  thou  art,  and  whenever  tkiin  conieat.  (for  come  I 
know  thoa  wilt,)  I  am  Cvbub,  the  founder  of  the  Pertinn  empit«.  Enrj  lat 
not  the  little  earth  that  covers  my  bones.'" — Hain't  Ancient  C/ironolofy.  vd.  I 
W.  p.  102. 

It  maj  be  observed  here,  that  the  fkct  of  the  tomb  of  C^ia  being  foand  in 
tUa  identical  spot  cannot  be  open  to  doubt.  I  presume,  no  stateincnt  cupporUd 
by  the  unoRimous  teatimonj'  of  Pliny.  Arrian,  Btrabo,  Cartio!.  and  Plutanli, 
would  be  questioceil  bj  any  person  at  all  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  sock 
a  eultiect  na  this.  Then  oomea  the  ioscripllon.  Wbal  does  it  mean  ?  Who  b 
the  person  addressed,  and  addrcBaed.  too,  as  having  the  power  of  depriving  Iba  i 
occupant  of  the  tomb  of  earth  to  cover  his  bones;  and  whose  coming  ia 
of  na  inch  nn  csttibli^ed  certainty  ?  riutaroh  says  that  "  Alexander  wa«  miuA  , 
affected  at  tbeee  worda,  which  placed  before  him  in  so  atnm^  a  light  the  i 
t^t;  and  Ticiiaitudc  of  things. "  This  might  be  the  best  solndon  which  Iba 
heathen  biographer  onuld  offer  respeeting  the  emotion  of  Aleximdcr. 
peraoD  whu  has  earefall;  studied  the  predictions  of  Daniel,  and  t 
Macedoninn  who  had  these  prophecies  read  to  him  b>  tho  high-priest  at  .lenua- 
lem,  would  the  words  of  the  inscription  appear  to  indicate  not  tmcerlainty,  bat 
rather  iKt  ceriainii/  of  thi  divine  appoinimttit, — the  obvious  and  undoahted  opera- 
Uon  of  n  supreme  oveivruling  Providence,  befbro  whose  power  all  oarthl;  potea- 

In  short,  no  painted  sense,  no  worthy  meaning,  can  be  giveii  to  this  inacrip- 
tion,  except  we  suppose  Cyrus  to  have  been  informed  of  the  auccessioD  of  the 
fonr  great  empires,  and  the  consequent  subver^on  of  Periia  by  Greece.  Tbea, 
we  He  who  is  addressed  bj  him  as  the  man  certunly  coming:  then  the  rat 
erence  to  his  power  ia  intelligible.  In  fact,  on  this  principle  of  interpretatiaa, 
the  inscription  is  worthy  of  Cyrus;  and  the  emotion  of  tho  eonqueror,  worthy 
of  Alexander. 

The  edict  issood  in  favour  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  similar  proof  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Cyrus  with  these  predictiooe.  In  the  first  instance,  we  cannot  tniig 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  language  of  this  edict  ran  in  the  usual  tems  of  the 
royal  Persian  proclamations,  namely,  "  By  the  grace  of  Ormnid."  Ezra  wooM 
never  have  rendered  such  a  phrase  by  the  terms  "  the  JlBOVui  God  of  heaven." 
In  fact,  he  never  could  have  rendered  such  words  into  "  Jehovah  Cod  of  ItraA" 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  Hebrew — not  to  say,  a  pious  and  inspired  priest—  . 
thus  to  prostitute  the  moat  glorious  and  ineffable  name  of  the  Eternal.  Besides, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  God  was  recognised  a«  a  divina 
^pellation  both  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  aJid  it  would  undoubtedly  b«  so  Uks- 
wise  in  Persia. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  passage  precisely  the  same  recognition  of  the  tn* 
Ood  BB  we  find  ex(ort«d  fhnn  NebuchadineuaT.  Dm.  lii,  28 ;  iv,  37.    And  it 
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aeems  oertain  that  this  was  done  by  the  same  means, — pamely,  a  communication 
of  those  glorious  reyelations  which  God  had  made  to  Daniel  respecting  the  provi- 
dential appointment  of  a  succession  of  great  empires  to  rule  over  the  world ; 
accompanied,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  by  those  parts  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  in 
which  Cyrus  was  pointed  out  by  name,  long  before  he  was  born,  as  a  chosen 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose. 

The  mind  loves  to  dwell  on  the  intercourse  between  the  martial  Persian — with 
the  world  lying  at  his  feet  and  waiting  his  commands — and  the  aged  prophet, 
who  had  taught  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  warned  Belshazzar,  and  received  from  the 
all-prescient  Jehovah  an  outline  of  the  world's  destiny,  from  the  day  of  Jerusa- 
lem's ruin  to  the  end  of  time.  When  will  history  be  fairly  and  fully  studied  in 
the  light  of  revealed  truth? 

KoTB  43,  page  262. — The  tuccessful  Opposition  of  the  Governors  of  Syria  and 
others  to  the  Building  of  Jerusalem^  and  the  Evidence  thereby  afforded  of  the 
Integrity  and  Perfection  of  the  national  Records  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 

The  correspondence  on  this  subject  preserved  by  Josephus  is  important,  not 
only  as  casting  light  on  the  position  and  difficulties  of  the  pious  Hebrews  during 
the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  but  also  as  evincing  the  completeness  with 
which  historic  registers  were  kept  at  the  court  of  Persia.  The  Jewish  historian 
says :  "  But  when  Cambyscs,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  had  taken  the  kingdom,  the  gov- 
emors  in  Syria,  and  Phenicia,  and  in  the  countries  of  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and 
Samaria,  wrote  an  epistle  to  Cambyses,  whose  contents  were  as  follows :  '  To 
our  lord,  Cambyscs :  we  thy  servants,  Rathumus  the  historiographer,  and  Semel- 
Hos  the  scribe,  and  the  rest  that  are  thy  judges  in  Syria  and  Phenicia,  send 
greeting.  It  is  fit,  0  king,  that  thou  shouldst  know,  that  those  Jews  which  were 
carried  to  Babylon  arc  come  into  our  country,  and  are  building  that  rebellious 
and  wicked  city  and  its  marketrplaces,  and  setting  up  its  walls,  and  raising  up 
the  temple.  Know,  therefore,  that  when  these  things  are  finished,  they  will  not 
be  willing  to  pay  tribute,  nor  will  they  submit  to  thy  commands,  but  will  resist 
kings,  and  will  choose  rather  to  rule  over  others,  than  be  ruled  over  themselves. 
We,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  write  to  thee,  0  king,  while  the  works  about 
the  temple  are  going  on  so  fast,  and  not  to  overlook  this  matter,  that  thou  may- 
est  search  into  the  books  of  thy  fathers :  for  thou  wilt  find  in  them,  that  the  Jews 
have  been  rebels,  and  enemies  to  kings,  as  hath  their  city  been  also,  which,  for 
that  reason,  hath  been  till  now  laid  waste.  We  thought  proper  also  to  inform 
thee  of  this  matter,  because  thou  mayest  perhaps  be  otherwise  ignorant  of  it, — 
that  if  this  city  be  once  inhabited,  and  \M  entirely  encompassed  with  walls,  thon 
wilt  be  excluded  from  thy  passage  to  Coele-Syria  and  Phenicia.' 

•*  2.  When  Cambyses  had  read  the  epistle,  being  naturally  wicked,  he  vas 
irritated  at  what  they  told  him :  and  wrote  back  to  them  as  follows :  '  Cambyses, 
the  king,  to  Rathumus  the  historiographer,  to  Beeltethmus,  to  Semellius  the 
seribe,  and  the  rest  that  are  in  commission,  and  dwelling  in  Samaria  and  Pheni- 
da,  after  this  manner :  I  have  read  the  epistle  that  was  sent  fh>m  you ;  and  I 
gave  order  that  the  books  of  my  forefathers  should  be  searched  into ;  and  it  is 
there  found  that  this  city  has  always  been  an  enemy  to  kings,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  raised  seditions  and  wars.  We  also  are  sensible  that  their  kings  have  been 
powerful  and  tyrannical,  and  have  exacted  tribute  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phenicia. 
Wherefore  I  give  order,  that  the  Jews  shall  not  be  permitted  to  build  that  city, 
lest  such  mischief  as  they  used  to  bring  npon  kings  be  greatly  augmented.' 
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When  tiiifl  eplBtk  was  read,  BathnmiiB,  and  SmubHIu  the  aoilbab  wd  iMr  Hn- 
dates,  got  snddenlj  on  horwhabk,  and  mada  haata  to  Jeniaalaa:  thi^f  ilii 
hrou^t  a  great  oompanj  with  them,  and  forbade  the  Jewi  to  iNiQd  the  dtif  aad 
the  temple.  Aoeordingly  these  woika  were  hindared  tnm  going  on  tm  tte 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darina,  for  nine  jeare  more:  te  Oanhyaea  rdgaid 
six  years,  and  within  that  time  orerthrew  Egypt;  and  when  he  waa  -eone hadt, 
he  died  at  Damascns."— ./Infigiii^ff ,  book  xi,  ohap.  ii,  see.  1, 1. 

Josephns  evidently  attaches  greater  eflbot  to  this  ourrsapendeaee  than  It 
merits;  for  it  is  oleax  that  this  is  the  interfbrenoe  referzed  to  by  Bna;  (chap. 
It,  6;)  and  there  oan  lie  little  donbt  that  it  aTailed  daring  the  reign  of  Onir 
byses.  Bat  the  same  saored  writer  distlnetly  refers  to  other  efforta  to  stay  die 
proceedings  of  the  Hebrews,  whieh  were  made  in  the  fbUowtng  reign ;  sad  a 
letter  of  the  opponents  Is  giren  by  him  at  length,  addressed  not  to  ■*  Ahasneras,* 
as  Caml^ses  is  oalled  by  Ezra,  but  to  **  Artazenes,''  who  meat  h«fe  beoa 
Smerdis  the  Ifagian.  Either,  therefore,  Josephns  has  misstated  the  eaae  la 
ring  the  eorreepondenoe  whioh  took  place  with  Smerdis  to  the  pnosAng 
^P^ ;  or,  whioh  scaroely  seems  probable,  sneh  oommnnleationa  took  plaee  la 
both  reigns,  one  being  cdted  by  the  historian,  and  the  other  by  the 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  **  Ahasuerus  "  Esra  means  GambyaeB»  aa  he 
diately  followed  Qyrus ;  and  it  seems  equally  certain  that  Artaierzea  waa  tte 
Magian,  he  having  preceded  I)arius,--an  four  being  speelfteany  spoken  of  by  the 
sacred  scribe. 

But  the  oorrespondenoe,  as  glTen  both  in  the  Soriptoree  and  by  the  blstnrlsn, 
aflbrds  important  information  respecting  the  nathmal  zeoordBL  Tlie  eomjlahh 
ants  appeal  to  these  in  proof  of  the  independenee,  Talonr,  and  determined  B|Ut 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  their  preyious  history.  Now,  Jerusalem  waa  destroyed  bsliie 
Persia  had  existence  as  a  paramount  state.  Indeed,  whaterer  records  had  been 
ma<le  of  the  resistance  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  the  imperial  power  must  at 
latest  have  been  made  at  Babj'lon.  But  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  remoTed 
from  this  city  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and  again  fh)m  Ecbatana  to  Suss  in 
Persia :  and  yet  so  carefully  had  the  imperial  archives  been  transferred  and  pre- 
served, that  the  sovereign,  on  an  appeal  from  a  distant  province,  could  instantly 
ascertain  its  character  previously  to  its  being  subdued  by  the  imperial  power. 
This  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  means  which  Berosus,  Ctesias,  Firdua,  and 
others,  who  in  their  respective  ages  had  access  to  these  records,  would  haTe  of 
collecting  authentic  facts  respecting  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 

Note  44,  page  266. — The  Deliberations  ^  the  Conspirators  as  to  the  future  Govern- 
ment of  Persia^  and  the  Jlppointrmnt  of  Darius  Hystaspes  to  be  King. 

It  is  curious  to  find,  in  the  deliberations  of  these  seven  Persian  nobles,  every 
kind  of  government  advocated  ^rhich  has  obtained  among  men.  According  to 
Herodotus,  Otanes  argued  in  favour  of  democracy,  as  zealously  as  could  any 
America  of  modem  times,  and  testified  the  sincerity  of  his  address  by  with- 
drawing altogether  from  any  claim  to  govern,  when  he  found  that  none  of  liis 
companions  shared  his  sentiments.  Megabyzus  advocated  an  oligarchy,  and 
strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  intrusting  the  ruling  power  to  a  select  number 
of  individuals  eminent  for  their  talents  and  virtues.  Darius,  on  the  other  hand, 
argued  in  favour  of  monarchy ;  and  adduced  various  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  same  kind  of  goi^mment  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  country. 

It  cannot  escape  obserration,  that  although  the  advocates  for  these  diffnent 
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kinds  of  goyemment  seem  to  haTO  been  Mly  conTersant  with  all  the  argu- 
ments since  urged  in  favour  of  these  several  schemes  of  national  polity,  not 
one  of  them  appears  to  have  had  the  remotest  idea  of  that  happy  blending  of 
each  which  is  so  directly  adapted  to  neutralize  their  respective  e^l  tendencies, 
and  to  elicit  the  good  qualities  of  all ;  as  is  seen  in  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments of  modem  times. 

The  result  was,  that  of  the  seven,  four  were  in  favour  of  monarchy,  two  of 
oligarchy,  and  one  of  democracy.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  monarchy  should 
be  continued,  and  that  one  of  the  seven  should  be  the  first  king.  Having  pre- 
viously made  sundry  regulations,  conferring  special  privilege  on  Otanes,  as  the 
first  instigator  *of  the  measures  taken  against  the  impostor  Smerdis,  and  on  the 
members  of  their  own  body,  **  they  agreed  to  meet  on  horseback  at  sunrise  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  to  make  him  king  whose  horse  should  neigh  first. 
Darius  had  a  groom,  whose  name  was  (Ebares,  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity, 
for  whom  on  his  return  he  immediately  sent  *  (Ebares,'  said  he,  '  it  is  deter- 
mined that  we  are  to  meet  at  sunrise  on  horseback,  and  that  he  among  us  shall 
be  king  whose  horse  shall  first  neigh.  Whatever  acuteness  you  have,  exert  it  on 
this  occasion,  that  no  one  bat  myself  may  attain  this  honour.'  '  Sir,'  replied 
(Ebares,  *  if  your  being  king  or  not  depend  on  what  you  say,  be  not  afraid.  I 
have  a  kind  of  charm,  which  will  prevent  any  one's  being  preferred  t<>  yourself.' 
*  Whatever,'  replied  Darius,  *  this  charm  may  be,  it  must  be  applied  without 
delay,  as  the  morning  will  decide  the  matter.'  (Ebares,  therefore,  as  soon  as  tho 
evening  came,  conducted  to  the  place  before  the  city  a  mare,  having  previously 
ordered  Darius's  horse  to  be  taken  there. 

"The  next  morning,  as  soon  Jis  it  was  lijrht,  the  six  Persians  assembled,  a.s 
had  been  agreed,  on  horseback.  After  riding  up  and  down  at  the  place  appoint- 
ed, they  came  at  length  to  the  spot  where,  on  the  preceding  evening,  the  mare 
had  been  brought :  here  the  horse  of  Darius  instantly  began  to  neigh,  which, 
though  the  sky  was  remarkably  clear,  was  immediately  succeeded  by  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  heavens  thus  seemed  to  favour,  and,  indeed,  to  act  in  con- 
cert with,  Darius.  Immediately  the  other  noblemen  dismounted,  and,  falling  at 
his  feet,  hailed  him  king." 

Snch  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  election  of  Darius  to  the  sover- 
dgnty  of  Persia.  (Thalia,  cap.  80-84.)  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  attested 
by  an  equestrian  statue,  on  which  was  placed  an  inscription  celebrating  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  and  containing  the  name  of  the  groom  and  also  of  the  horse. 

Note  46,  page  272. — The  Succesnon  of  Xerxes  to  the  Throru  of  Pertia. 

The  account  given  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Herodotus.  Plutarch  and  Justin 
^ve  a  different  version  of  the  case,  which,  as  being  received  by  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian as  authentic,  is  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  this  statement,  the  case  was 
not  decided  by  Darius  ;  but  on  his  death  both  brothers  claimed  the  sovereignty. 
and  each  was  supported  by  numerous  friends.  Pending  the  settlement  of  this 
qnestion,  Ariamenes  (called  by  Herodotus  Artobazanes)  went  into  Media,  but 
not  in  a  hostile  manner.  While  he  was  there,  Xerxes  assumed  the  crown  and 
robes  of  royalty.  But  on  the  return  of  his  brother  he  put  these  off,  and  sent  him 
presents,  with  a  friendly  message  to  this  effect :  "  Thus  your  brother  Xerxes  hon- 
ours you ;  and  if  the  Persians  should  declare  me  king,  I  will  place  you  next  to 
myself."  Ariamenes  replied,  "  I  accept  your  gifts,  but  presume  that  I  am  enti- 
tled to  the  throne  of  Persia.  Yet  for  my  brothers  I  shall  have  posts  of  distinc- 
tion, and  for  Xerxes  the  first." 
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On  the  day  fixed  fur  Ibe  tlutarmlnalion  of  the  right  to  Ibe  craKC.  the  TtinUu 
nppainteil  Artubauats.  the  brotb^t  of  Darius,  tri  malie  th»  dndaian- 
copted  to  thia,  and  profurreJ  loa^og  it  to  the  p()pnlar  will:  bat  his  molbeti*- 
proved  him  for  t(fi:  dbJeirlioQ,  and  he  withdnn'  iL  Artabanui  tbea,  ufLer  i»- 
Tioning  the  maSictingclumH  of  the  cuulidalei.  decided  is  fanourofXeneiS'.  i 
which  AriuniMii'B  rose  up  immedi&tclir.  did  homage  to  his  brother,  and  plieed 
him  on  the  thcone. 


NoTK  46,  page  273.— TAr  Behiitun  hicripiiom.  c<!nlaimng  Dariui't  mm  Jca 
ofhi^Wa... 
The  followiog  Insariptions  poaaess  great  inlici^st.  us  beiug  ta  some  eiteii 
witDhiography  of  Darius  HyBtasiua.    Hefereuce  wili  be  made  to  their  oantenta 
tnainl;  in  tha  chapter  treeing  af  the  llcligiou  of  t'ersia:  but  the  reader  «~' 
find,  tliat  besides  the  light  nhieh  Ihoy  tbnic  do  Persian  thcologj',  the;  preee 
■amu  historioal  aoticca  of  impoFtuioe.  such,  for  iaBtouuc,  as  the  claim  of  Sariu 
to  tho  urowD  of  Tcrain  on  hereditary  grouuda.  vhich  will  be  recognised  ai  i 


"I.  I  *■!>»>«■  tlM  pot  klpfc  to  klag  of  Bmp,  tfc».tti«  tg—M%<» 
](ia8<ieX(Jwdap««deKt)FroTiiiea*,tkeamorHjrtMpR^ltov     ' 

tter  WM  Atmbm  i  of  AtauMi  ib»  Ihftor  it 
tlH  Mlwr  WM  H«M ;  or  TebpM  O*  btker 

"S.  B^vDHiwdMUng:— OnthMMOimtf  mhkTCbMBMlMAi 
from  antiijuity  we  hare  been  unBabdued ;  (or,  we  hsTe  deaoended ;)  froB  taA 
quity  those  of  onr  race  hare  been  kings. 

"  i.  Says  Darius  Ihe  king : — There  are  eight  of  my  race  wlio  hftTe  beea  Unp 
before  me ;  I  am  the  ninth  :  for  a  Tery  long  time  we  have  been  kings. 

•'u.  Says  DariuH  the  king: — By  the  grace  of  Ormaid  I  am  (I  have  beeomt} 
king;  Ormaid  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

"  C.  Says  DariuH  the  king; — These  are  the  countries  which  haye  (kllen  intoMj 
hands : — by  the  grace  of  Ormoid  I  haTO  become  king  of  them  : — Persia,  Busiaaa, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt;  those  which  are  of  the  sea,  Sparta  and 
loQia;  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia.  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sag- 
diana,  the  Sues,  the  Sattagydes,  Arachosia,  and  the  Meciaus  ;  (he  total  amannt 
being  twenty-one  (twenty-three?)  countries. 

"7.  Saya  Darius  the  king: — These  are  the  conntriea  which  haTeoome  tome; 
by  the  grace  of  Ormaid  they  have  become  subject  to  me ;  they  hare  bron^t  tri- 
bute to  me.  That  which  has  been  sold  unto  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  I7 
day,  it  has  been  performed  by  tLeiu. 

"  3.  Says  Darius  the  king  : — Within  these  countries  whoever  was  of  the  trot 
faith,  him  hare  I  cherished  and  protected ;  whoever  was  a  heretic,  him  I  bate 
rooted  out  entirely.  By  the  grace  of  Ormaid  these  countries,  therefore,  bein( 
given  to  me,  have  rejoiced.  As  to  them  it  has  been  said  by  me.  Thus  has  it  been 
done  by  them. 

"9.  Saya  Darius  the  king:— Ormaid  has  granted  me  the  empire.  Ormaid  has 
brought  help  to  me  until  I  have  gained  thia  empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormaid  t 
hold  this  empire. 

'■10.  Saya  Darius  the  king:— This  (or  the  folbwlag)  fu)  what  wu  dona  bj 
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me,  before  I  became  king.  He  who  was  named  Gambyaes,  (Kabi:gi7a,)  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  of  onr  race,  he  was  here  king  before  me.  There  was  of  tiiat  Cambyset 
a  brother  named  Bartius ;  he  was  of  the  same  father  and  mother  as  Cambyses. 
Cambyses  slew  this  Bartius.  When  Cambyses  slew  that  Bartius,  the  troubles  of 
the  state  ceased  which  Bartius  had  excited.  (?)  Then  Cambyses  proceeded  to 
Egypt  When  Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  the  state  became  heretical;  then 
the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the 
other  proTinces. 

**  11.  Says  Darius  the  king: — Afterward  there  was  a  certain  man,  a  Magian, 
named  Gom4tcs.  He  arose  from  Pi8siach4d4,  the  mountains  named  Arakadres ; 
from  thence,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna,  thei^  it  was,  as  he 
arose,  to  the  state  he  thus  fialsely  declared :  *  I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the 
brother  of  Cambyses.'  Then  the  whole  state  became  rebellious ;  from  Cambyses 
it  went  oTer  to  that  (Bartius),  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  prorinces. 
He  seized  the  empire ;  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Garmapada,  then  it  was  he 
thus  seized  the  empire.  Afterward  Cambyses,  unable  to  endure  his  (mi8fo^• 
tunes),  died. 

**  12.  Says  Darius  the  king : — That  crown,  or  empire,  of  which  Oom&tes,  the 
Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  crown  had  been  in  our  family  from  the 
olden  time.  After  Gomdtes  the  Magian  had  dispossessed  Oambyses  of  Persia 
and  Media  and  the  dependent  proTinces,  he  did  according  to  his  desire, — he 
became  king. 

"  18.  Says  Darius  the  king : — ^There  was  not  a  man,  neither  Persian,  nor  Median, 
nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would  dispossess  of  the  empire  that  Oom&tcs  the 
Magian.  The  state  feared  to  resist  him.  He  would  frequently  address  the 
state,  whichf  knew  the  old  Bartius ;  for  that  reason  he  would  adress  the  state, 
saying,  *  Beware  lest  it  regard  me  as  if  I  were  not  Bartius  the  son  of  C3rrus.' 
There  was  not  one  bold  enough  to  oppose  him  ;  every  one  was  standing  obediently 
around  Gom&tes  the  Magian,  until  I  arrived.  Then  I  abode  in  the  worship  of 
Ormazd ;  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  B&gayi- 
dish,  theii  it  was,  with  the  men  who  were  my  well-wishers,  I  slew  that  Gomites 
the  Magian,  and  the  chief  men  who  were  his  followers.  The  fbrt  named  Siktak- 
hotes,  in  the  district  of  Media  named  NisuBa,  there  I  slew  him ;  I  dispossessed 
him  of  the  empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  king  *,  Ormazd  granted 
me  the  sceptre. 

**  14.  Says  Darius  the  king : — The  crown  that  had  been  wrested  fh>m  our  race, 
that  I  recovered ;  I  established  it  firmly,  as  in  the  days  of  old ;  this  I  did.  .  The 
rites  which  Gomutes  the  Magian  had  introduced,  I  prohibited.  I  re-instituted 
for  the  state  the  sacred  chants  and  (sacrificial)  worship,  and  confided  them  to  the 
fiunilies  which  Gom&tcs  the  Magian  had  deprived  of  those  offices.  I  firmly  estab- 
lished the  kingdom,  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces,  as  in  the 
days  of  old ;  thus  1  restored  that  which  had  been  taken  away.  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  I  did  this.  I  laboured  until  I  had  firmly  established  pur  family  as  in 
the  days  of  old.  1  laboured,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  (in  order)  that  Gomdtes  the 
Magian  might  not  supersede  our  family. 

"  15.  Says  Darius  the  king : — This  is  that  which  I  did  after  that  I  became 

king^ 
**  16.  Says  Darius  the  king : — When  I  had  slain  Gomdtes  the  Magian,  then  a 

certain  man,  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes,  he  arose ;  to  the  state  of 

Snsiana  he  thus  said :  '  I  am  king  of  Susiana.'    Then  the  people  of  Susiana 

became  rebellious ;  they  went  over  to  that  Atrines ;  he  became  king  of  Susiana. 
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And  a  certain  mui,  n  BAbjlonkn,  aamed  N'nlitabimii,  tli«  mh  of  Maa...,  liv  amf. 
The  stftte  of  Babjlonia  he  thua  falsely  aildresaed :  '  I  am  Sfttakhodroaaor,  the  mo 
of  Nabonidua.'  Then  ibf  entire  Babyloniuji  etat«  went  oTer  to  that  Natitahinu. 
Babjlon  became  rebellious.    Ue  (Satilabirns)  seiieil  [he  guvernniciitof  Bubjlomi. 

"  IT.  Says  Darius  the  Iting ; — ^Thcn  I  lent  to  Suaiana ;  that  Atrines  was  btMUghl 
to  me  A  prisoner.    I  bUw  him. 

"  18,  Says  Darius  the  Icing  :~Then  T  prooeedcd  to  BabytoD  (mardiing)  against 
that  Natitabirus,  who  was  callpl  Nabokhodrossor,  Tho  forces  of  Katitabinu 
held  the  Tigris;  there  they  hod  come,  and  they  had  bouta.  Then  I  placed  a  de- 
tachment on  rafts ;  I  brought  the  enemy  into  diffioulty ;  I  assaulted  the  cnemj"! 
position.  Ormaid  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormasd  1  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Tigris.  Then  I  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  that  Natitabim?.  On 
the  tnenty-acTentii  day  of  the  month  of  Atriydtit.  Ibcn  it  was  tbat  «e  thns 
fbnghL 

"19,  Says  Darius  the  king: — Then  I  marched  against  Babylon.  When  I 
srriTed  near  Babylon,  the  eity  named  Z&zAna  upon  the  Euphrates,  there  thai 
NaUtabinifl,  who  was  called  Nabokhodroaaor,  came  with  a  toroe  before  me,  offer- 
ing battle.  Then  wo  fought  a  buttle.  OnnaiU  liroagLt  help  to  me ;  hy  the  grace 
of  (irmaiJ,  I  entirely  defeated  the  force  of  Saiilabirus.  The  enemy  was  dilnn 
Into  the  wat«r;  th6  water  destroyed  them.  On  the  eocoud  day  of  the  inonlh 
Andmakn.  then  it  was  that  we  thns  fought  the  battle." 

[End  of  column  I,  which  eitends  to  ninety-siiL  linos,  and  the  writing  of  irtdeh 
is  gcnto-iiltj-  iu  ;jujJ  ja-fiirvulJuiiJ 

"'''1.  Bk7«  Dufns  tke  king :— .iW  TShHUtrWi  Wltit  tte  bMMIK-lrkrMn 
'«itliN«»td«,i«ltoBdjrlaB.  ItenlpWBgrfea't^BJt^BWiUBofcBMBIIi. 
•BdMlWdtiMtRaOtalilru.    IfterlnidtdsirttttVkflUlfadrktMgiJ^-^ 

"2.  SaysDaHtU  theUng:— Whilel  iruatBabylAn,  these  are  tie  eoBntriw 
which  revolted  against  me:  Persia,  Susiana.  Media,  Assyria,  ArmeDia.  Parthia, 
Margiano,  Sattagydia,  and  Sad  a. 

"3.  Says  Darius  the  king: — A  eertain  man,  named  Martins,  the  sonof  ffisiorei; 
K  city  of  Persia,  named  Cyganaca, -there  he  dwelt ;  he  rose  up;  to  the  state  of 
SuBiaaabe  thus  a^d:  'I  amOmanes,  the  king  of  Susiana.' 

"  i.  Says  Darius  the  king ; — Dpon  this  (7)  I  was  moring  a  little  way  in  the 
direction  of  Susiana :  then  the  Suaians.  fearing  (?)  f^m  me.  seized  that  MaitiiU, 
who  was  their  chief,  and  they  slew  Lim,  (?) 

"fi.  Says  Darius  the  king: — A  certain  man  named  Phf»ortea.  a  Median,  he 
rose  up;  to  the  state  of  Media  he  thns  snid:  I  am  Sathrites.  of  the  race  of 
Cyaiares.'  Then  the  Median  forces,  which  were  at  home.  (?)  revolted  aguuit 
me.    They  went  over  to  that  Phraortes ;  he  l>eoame  king  of  Media, 

"6,  Says  Darius  the  king: — The  army  of  Persians  and  Medea  that  was 
with  me  (on  eerrice)  that  remained  faithful  to  me.  Then  I  sent  forth  these 
troops,  Hydames  by  name,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  Subjects,  him  T  appointed  their 
leader.  I  thus  addressed  them :  *  Happiness  attend  ye ;  smtto  that  Median  state 
which  docs  not  acknowledge  me.'  Then  that  Hydames  marched  with  his  army. 
When  he  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media,  named  Ma..,,  there  he  engaged  the 
Medes.  Re  who  was  leader  of  the  >fedes  could  not  at  all  resist  him,  (^  Ormaid 
brought  help  to  me :  by  the  grace  of  Ormaid,  the  troops  of  Hydames  entirely 
defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  An&maka,  then  it  was 
that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  Afterward  my  forces  remained  at 
Eapada,  a  district  of  Media,  according  to  my  order,  {?)  antll  I  myself  arrived  In 
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"  7.  Says  Darius  the  king : — Then  Dadarses,  by  name  an  Armenian,  one  of  my 
senrants,  him  I  sent  to  Armenia.  I  thus  said  to  him :  *  Greeting  to  thee :  the 
rebel  state  that  does  not  obey  me,  smite  it.'  Then  Dadarses  marched.  When  he 
reached  Armenia,  then  the  rebels,  having  collected,  came  before  Dadarses,  array- 
ing their  battle.     by  name,  a  Tillage  of  Armenia,  there  they  engaged. 

Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated 
that  rebel  army.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  Thuraw&hara,  then  it  was  a 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

"  8.  Says  Darius  the  king : — For  the  second  time  the  rebels  haying  collected, 
returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.  The  fort  of  Armenia,  named  Tigra, 
there  they  engaged.  Ormazd  brought  hc*p  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my 
troops  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month 
of  Thuraw4hara,  then  it  was  a  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

"  9.  Says  Darius  the  king : — For  the  third  time  the  rebels  having  assembled, 

returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.    A  fort  of  Armenia  named ,  there 

they  engaged.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  troops.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchish, 
then  it  was  a  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  Afterward  Dadarses  remained 
away  from  me  .  . .  until  I  reached  Media. 

"10.  Says  Darius  the  king: — Then  he  who  was  named  Vomises,  a  Persian, 
one  of  my  servants,  him  I  sent  to  Armenia.  Thus  I  said  to  him :  *  Hail  to  thee: 
the  rebel  state  wliich  does  not  acknowledge  my  authority,  bring  it  under  submis- 
sion.' Then  Vomises  marched  forth.  When  he  liad  reached  Armenia,  then  the 
rebels,  having  assembled,  came  again  before  Vomises  in  order  of  battle.  A  dis- 
trict of  Assyria  named ,  there  they  engaged.    Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ; 

by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month  An4maka,  then  it  was  a  battle  was  thus  fought  by 
them. 

"  11.  Says  Darius  the  king : — ^For  the  second  time  the  rebels  having  assembled, 
came  before  Vomises  in  battle  array.  The  district  of  Armenia  named  Otiira, 
there  they  engaged.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me :  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my 
forces  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  In  the  month  Thuraw&hara,  upon  the 
festival,  (?>  then  was  a  battle  fought  by  them.  Afterward  Vomises  remained  in 
Armenia  apart  from  me,  until  I  reached  Media. 

"  12.  Says  Darius  tlic  king : — Then  I  departed  :  from  Babylon  I  proceeded  to 
Media.  When  I  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media  named  Qudrusia,  there  that 
Phijaortes,  who  was  called  *  king  of  Media,'  came  with  an  army  before  me  in 
battle  array.  Then  we  joined  battle.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace 
of  Ormazd,  I  entirely  defeated  the  forces  of  Phraortes.  On  the  twenty-sixth  daj^ 
of  the  month  of  Askhama,  (?)  then  it  was  we  thus  fought  in  battle. 

"  13.  Says  Darius  the  king : — Then  that  Phraortes,  with  the  horsemen  who 
were  faithful  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  the  district  of  Media  named  Rhages. 
Subsequently  I  despatched  forces  in  pursuit,  by  whom  Phraortes  was  taken  and 
brought  before  me.    I  cut  off  both  his  nose  and  ears  and  his  lips,  (?)  and  I 

brought  him  to .    Ho  wa^  held  chained  at  my  door ;  all  the  kingdom  beheld 

him.  Afterward,  at  Ecbatana,  there  I  had  him  crucified  ;  (?)  and  the  men  who 
were  his  chief  followers  at  Ecbatana,  in  the  citadel  I  imprisoned  (?)  them. 

**  14.  Says  Darius  the  king : — A  certain  man  named  Sitratachmes,  a  Sagartian, 
he  rebelled  against  me.  To  the  state  he  thus  said :  *  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia, 
I  am  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  Then  1  sent  forth  an  army,  composed  of  Persians 
and  Medians.    A  man  named  Camaspates,  a  Median,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I 
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appointed  thefar  Ifli^nr.  Thwl«ddn«edtiiftm:  •HaUtejpt:  tiMiUtoiAlBkii 
in  reroltp  wU^  dow  not  aoknowledge  me,  smite  it'  TIimi  GuuuqMitoB  mawM 
with  M»  army.  He  flrag^it  a  UMle  with  SitrmlMhrneiL  Qnuuid  faromi^  hdp 
to  me ;  bj  the  gnoe  of  Qnnaid,  m j  troops  entirelj  defMied  the  vebal  vmj,  taA 
took  £&tratiohme8,  and  broni^t  him  before  me.  Ihen  I  eat  off  Ua  noae  and  hb 
ears,  and  I  brongbt  him  to  — -%  He  was  kept  diained  at  my  door,  (f)  All  the 
kingiffln  beheld  him.    Afterward  I  had  him  emeifled  at  AibekL 

*<  15.  Sajs  DarinB  tiiie  king;— -This  is  that  (i^hieh)  was  dene  by  na  in  Msdlk 

•*  16.  Says  Darius  the  king:— [The  rest  of  this  paracraph  ia  iUaglUe  in  the 
Persian  inseription,  ej»ept  in  a  few  detached  words.  A  eonneeted  translation  is 
l^fen  from  the  Median  transcript,  which  is  perfect]  Parthia  and  Hyxtaala* 
(Waikin  in  the  Persian,  Vehkiniya  in  the  Median)  **nvalted  againainMl  Ihiy 
declared  for  Phraortes.  Hystaspes,  who  was  my  iiUher,  the  Parthian  ftrBSt  rose 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Then  Hystaspes,  with  tiie  troopa  who  remained 
IhithAil  to  him,  marched  forth.  Hyspaostisa,  a  town  of  Parthia^  thare  he 
engaged  the  rebels.  Ormaid  brought  help  ....  by  the  grace  of  Onnaad, 
BIystaspes  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army  on  the  twenty-oeoond  day  of  the 
month  Viyakhna:"  (Viyahnas  in  the  Median:)  •*then  it  was  the  battle  was 
fimg^t  by  them." 

[End  of  Golnmn  H,  which  extends,  like  the  preceding,  to  ninetyt-aix  lines.  He 
writing  is  a  good  deal  injured  by  a  fissure  in  the  rook,  which  extenda  the  whole 
length  of  the  tablet] 

**8ays  Darius  the  king :— Then  X  sent  from  Bhagee  a  Penian  anny  to  Hyi- 
taspes.  When  that  army  reached  Hystaspes,  he  marched  ferth  with  those 
troops.  The  city  of  Parthia  named  Patigapana,  there  he  fen^t  with  the  rriMla 
Ormaad  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormaid,  Btystaspes  entirely  deAatsd 
that  rebel  army.  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Qaimapada,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

*>  2.  Says  Darius  the  king : — ^Then  the  province  submitted  to  mc.  This  is  what 
was  done  by  me  in  Parthia. 

"  3.  Says  Darius  the  king : — The  province  named  Mariana,  that  revolted  (?) 
against  me.  A  certain  man  named  Phraatcs,  the  Margians  made  him  their 
leader.  Then  I  sent  to  him  one  who  was  named  Dadarscs,  a  Persian,  one  of  mj 
subjects,  and  the  satrap  of  Bactria.  Thus  I  said  to  him :  '  Hail  to  thee :  attick 
that  province  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.'  Then  Dadarses  marched  with 
his  forces ;  he  joined  battle  with  the  Margians.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by 
the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  the  month  Atriy4tiya,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by 
them. 

^  *'  4.  Says  Darius  the  king : — Then  the  province  submitted  to  me.  This  is  what 
was  done  by  mo  in  Bactria 

"5.  Says  Darius  the  king: — A  pertain  man,  named  Veisdates;  a  city  named 
T4rba,  in  the  district  of  Persia  named  Yutiya,  there  he  dwelt  He  rose  up  a 
second  time ;  to  the  state  of  Persia  he  thus  said :  *  I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.' 
Then  the  Persian  forces  which  were  at  home  being  removed  (?)  ftx)m  connexion 
with  me,  they  revolted  against  me.  They  went  over  to  that  Veisdates;  he 
became  king  of  Persia. 

"  6.  Says  Darius  the  king :— Then  I  sent  forth  the  Persian  and  Median  forces 
which  were  with  me.  Artabardes  by  name,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I  appointed 
their  chief.  Another  Persian  force  proceeded  after  me  to  Media.  Then  Arta- 
bardes, with  his  troops,  marched  to  Persia.    When  he  reached  Persia*  a  city  of 
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Persia  named  Racha,  there  tliat  VeiscUttes,  who  was  called  Bartius,  came  with  a 
force  before  Artabardcs  in  battle  array.  Then  they  joined  battle.  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the 
army  of  Veisddtes.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Thuraw4hara,  then  it  was 
the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

"7.  Says  Darius  the  king: — Then  that  Yeisdates,  with  the  horsemen  who 
remained  staunch  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  Pissiachudi.  From  that  place, 
with  an  army,  he  came  back  arraying  battle  before  Artabardes.  The  mountains 
named  Parga,  there  they  fought.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  VeisdAtes.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
the  month  of  Garmapada,  then  it  was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 
Both  that  Veisddtes  they  took,  and  also  they  took  the  men  who  were  his  prin- 
cipal adherents. 

"  8.  Says  Darius  the  king : — Then  that  Yeisd4tes  and  the  men  who  were  his 
chief  followers,  the  town  of  Persia  named  Chadidia,  there  I  impaled  (?) 
them. 

**  9.  Says  Darius  the  king : — ^That  Veisddtes,  who  was  called  Bartius,  he  sent 
troops  to  Arachotia,  against  one  named  Vibdnus,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  servants, 
and  satrap  of  Arachotia;  and  he  appointed  a  certain  man  to  be  their  leader. 
He  thus  addressed  them:  'Hail  to  ye:  smite  Vibdnus,  and  that  state  which 
obeys  the  rule  of  King  Darius.'  Then  those  forces  marched  which  Veisddtes  had 
sent  against  Vibdnus,  preparing  for  battle.  A  fort  named  Capiscania,  there 
they  fought  an  action.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my 
troops  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month 
Andmaka,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

"  10.  Says  Darius  the  king : — Another  time,  the  rebels  haying  assembled  came 
before  Vibdnus,  oflFering  battle.  The  district  named  Gadytia,  there  they  fought 
an  action.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna, 
then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

"11.  Says  Darius  the  king: — Then  that  man  who  was  the  leader  of  those 
troops  which  Veisddtes  had  sent  against  Vibdnus,  that  leader,  with  the  horsemen 
who  were  faithful  to  him,  fled  away.  A  fort  of  Arachotia,  named  Arshdda,  he 
went  beyond  tliat  place.  Then  Vibdnus  with  his  trc'ops  marched  in  pursuit  (or, 
to  Nipatiya).  There  he  took  him,  and  slew  the  men  who  were  his  chief  fol- 
lowers. 

"  12.  Says  Darius  the  king : — Then  the  province  submitted  to  me.  This  is 
what  was  done  by  me  in  Arachotia. 

**  13.  Says  Darius  the  king  : — While  I  wa^  in  Persia  and  Media,  for  the  second 
time  the  Babylonians  revolted  against  me.  A  certain  man  named  Aracus,  an* 
Armenian,  the  son  of  Nanditus,  he  arose  up ;  a  district  of  Babylon  named  Dobdfia, 
from  thence  he  arose ;  he  thus  falsely  proclaimed :  •  I  am  Nabokhodrossor,  the 
soli  of  Nabonidus.'  Then  the  Babylonian  state  revolted  against  me ;  it  went  over 
to  that  Aracus ;  he  seized  on  Babylon ;  he  became  king  of  Babylonia. 

**  14.  Says  Darius  the  king : — Then  I  sent  troops  to  Babylon.  A  Median  of  the 
name  of  Intaphres,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I  appointed  their  leader.  Thus  I 
addressed  them: — Hail  to  ye:  smite  that  Babylonian  state,  which  does  not 
acknowledge  me.'  Then  Intaphres  with  his  forces  marched  to  Babyl^.  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  Intaphres  took  Baboon... On  the 
second  day  of  the  month...  then  it  was  he  thus  "...[The  three  last  lines  are 
entirely  lost  in  the  Persian,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  words,  "  Then 
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he  was  killed;"  and  I  ha^c  not  the  Median  translation  of  this  part  of  the 
inscription.] 

"2.  Says  Darius  the  king: — [This  column  is  throughout  greatly  defaced: 
in  many  parts  the  writing  is  wholly  obliterated,  and  can  only  be  coxgecturally 
restored ;  the  translation,  therefore,  is  given  with  much  less  confidence  than  that 
of  the  preceding  columns.]  This  is  what  I  haye  done.  By  the  grace  of  Ormaxd 
have  I  done  everything.  As  the  provinces  revolted  against  me,  1  fought  nineteen 
battles.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  smote  them,  and  I  made  nine  kings  captive. 
One  was  named.  Qom&tes,  the  Magian :  he  was  an  impostor :  he  said,  *  I  am  Ba^ 
tins,  the  eon  of  Cyrus :'  he  threw  Persia  into  revolt  One,  an  impostor,  was 
named  Atries,  the  Susian  :  he  thus  said,  'I  am  the  king  of  Susiana:'  he  caused 
Susiana  to  revolt  against  me.  One  was  named  Natitabirus,  a  native  of  Babylon : 
he  was  au  impostor:  he  thus  said,  *  I  am  Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus:' 
he  caused  Babylonia  to  revolt.  One  was  an  impostor  named  Martins,  the  Per- 
sian :  he  thus  said,  *  I  am  Omancs,  the  King  of  Susiana :'  he  threw  Susiana  into 
rebellion.  One  was  named  Phraortes,  the  Median  :  he  assumed  a  false  character: 
he  thus  said,  ♦  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares :'  he  persuaded  Media  to 
revolt  One  was  an  impostor  named  Sitratchmes,  a  native  of  Sagartia :  he  thus 
said,  *  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares :'  he  headed  a  rebellion 
in  Sagartia.  One  was  an  impostor  named  Phraates,  a  Margian  :  he  threw  Mar- 
giana  into  revolt.  One  was  an  impostor  named  Yeisdites,  a  Persian :  he  thus 
said, '  I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus  :*  he  headed  a  rebellion  in  Persia.  One 
was  an  impostor  named  Aracus,  a  native  of  Armenia :  he  said  thus,  *  I  am  Nabok* 
hodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus :'  he  threw  Babylon  into  revolt 

"  3.  Says  Darius  the  king : — These  nine  kings  I  have  taken  in  these  battles. 

*'  4.  Says  Darius  the  king : — These  are  the  provinces  which  became  rebellions. 
The  evil  one  (?)  created  lies,  that  they  should  deceive  the  state :  afterward... 
caused... to  be  subdued  by  me.  (?)     As  it  was  desired  by  me,  thus... did  (?) 

"5.  Says  Durius  the  king: — Thou,  whoever  may  be  king  hereafter,  exert  thy- 
self to  put  <loAvn  lying:  tlic  man  wlio  muy  be  heretical,  him  entirely  destroy. 
If  it  shall  be  thus  kept  up,  (?)  my  country  shall  remain  entire  (or  pro.«i>eruus.) 

"  6.  Says  Darius  tlve  king  : — This  is  what  I  have  done.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
have  I  acliievcd  the  performance  of  the  whole.  Thou,  whoever  hereafter  mayest 
peruse  this  tablet,  let  it  be  known  to  thee,  that  which  has  been  done  by  me,  that 
it  has  not  been  falsely  related.   (?) 

"7.  Says  Darius  the  king: — Ormazd  is  my  witness,  (?)  that  this  record  ("?  1 
have  faithfully  made  of  the  performance  of  the  whole. 

"  8.  Says  Darius  the  king : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  there  is  mucli  else  that 
has  been  done  by  nic  that  np(»n  this  tablet  has  not  been  in.^cribcd.  On  th.it 
account  it  has  not  been  inscrilx^d,  lost  he  who  may  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet, 
to  him  the  many  dee<ls  (?)  that  have  ])een  done  by  me  elsewhere,  it  should  swJD 
that  they  are  falsely  recorded.   (?) 

♦'9.  Says  Darius  the  king: — Those  who  have  been  former  kings  in  IN-rsia  in 
succession,  (?)  to  them  it  is  done,  as  by  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  has  been  tliC 
performance  of  the  whole ;  so  it  has  been  recorded.  (?) 

"  10.  Says  Darius  the  king : — 15c  it  known  to  thee,  my  successor,  (?^  that 
which  has  not  been  done  by  me,  thus  publicly,  (?)  on  that  account  that  thou  con- 
ceal not.  l^thou  publish  this  tablet  to  the  world,  (?)  Ormazd  shall  be  a  frieo'l 
to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long-live^l. 

"  11.  Says  Darius  the  king : — If  thou  conceal  this  record,  thou  shalt  not  bo  thj* 
self  recorded ;  (?)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  be  childless. 
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**  12.  Says  Darius  the  king : — ^This  is  what  I  hare  done ;  the  performanoe  of  the 
whole,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  haTe  achieTed  it.  Ormazd  has  brought  help  to 
me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are  (brought  help  to  mc.) 

"  13.  Says  Darius  the  king : — On  that  account  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me, 
and  the  other  gods  which  are,  (because)  that  I  was  not  a  heretic,  nor  was  I  m 
liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant... My  offspring  above  their  place  (?)  above... by  me  with 
the  tribes... was  done.  Whoever  was  an  evil-doer,  (?)  him  I  entirely  destroyed. 
[These  lines  arc  much  defaced.] 

"  14.  Says  Darius  the  king : — ^Thoo,  whatsoever  king  who  mayest  bo  hereafter 
the  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  or  who  may  be  an  evil-doer,  (?)  do  not  cherish  them ;  (?) 
cast  them  out  into  utter  perdition. 

"  15.  Says  Darius  the  king : — Thou,  whosoever  hereafter  mayest  behold  this 
tablet  which  I  have  inscribed,  and  these  figures,  beware  lest  thoi)  dishonour  them : 
as  long  as  thou  preservest  them,  so  long  shalt  thou  be  preserved.  (?) 

**  16.  Says  Darius  the  king : — As  long  as  thou  mayest  behold  this  tablet  and 
these  figures,  thou  mayest  not  dishonour  them;  and  if  from  injury  thou  shalt 
preserve  them,  (?)  may  Ormazd  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be 
numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long-lived ;  and  that  which  thou  mayest  do  may 
Ormazd  bless  for  thee  in  after  times. 

"  17.  Says  Darius  the  king : — ^If,  seeing  this  tablet  and  these  figures,  thou  shalt 
dishonour  them,  and  if  from  injury  thou  mayest  not  preserve  them,  may  Ormazd 
be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  be  childless ;  and  that  which  thou  mayest  do, 
may  Ormazd  spoil  thee. 

♦'  18.  Says  Darius  the  king : — These  are  the  men  who  alone  (?)  were  there 
when  I  slew  Gomutcs,  the  Magian,  who  was  called  Bartius.  These  alone  (?)  are 
the  men  who  were  my  assistants : — [The  names  are  almost  obliterated  in  the 
Persian,  and  several  of  them  are  imperfect  in  tho  Median.  I  have  been  able, 
however,  to  recover  the  following:]  Intaphemes  by  name,  the  son  of  Hys...a 
Persian;  Otanes  by  name,  the  son  of.. .a  Persian;  Gobry&s  by  name,  the  son  of 
Mardonius,  a  Persian :  Hydames  by  name,  the  son  of... a  Persian ;  Megabyzus 
by  name,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  a  Persian;  Aspathines  by  name,  the  son  of... a 
Persian." 

[There  is  one  more  paragraph  in  Column  lY,  consisting  of  six  lines,  which  is 
entirely  obliterated  in  the  Persian,  and  appears  to  be  without  any  Median  trans- 
lation.] 

Of  the  thirty-five  lines  which  compose  a  supplementary  half-column,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  complete  translation,  one  side  of  the  tablet  being  entirely  destroyed. 
From  such  portions  as  are  decipherable,  it  appears  to  contain  an  account  of  two 
other  revolts;  one  in  Susiana,  conducted  by  a  man  named. ..imin;  and  the  other 
by  Saruk'ha,  the  chief  of  the  Sacse,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Tigris. 

Darius  employed  Gubar'uwa,  (Gobryas,)  the  Persian,  against  the  former  rebel ; 
and  he  marched  in  person  against  the  latter,  having  previously  retur.ud  fh>m 
Media  to  Babylon.  Tho  details  of  the  campaigns  cannot  be  recovered,  but  they 
both  terminated  successfully. 

The  inscription  then  concludes  with  further  thanksgivings  to  Ormazd,  and 
injunctions  to  the  posterity  of  Darius  to  preserve  unizgnred  the  memorial  of 
his  deeds. 

The  events  described  in  the  supplemental  column  must  have  taken  place  during 
the  process  of  engraving  the  preceding  record,  and  after  the  tablet  containing 
the  sculptured  figures  was  finished.  By  a  farther  smoothening  of  the  face  of  the 
rock,  Darius  was  enabled  add  the  Sacan  Saruk'ha,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  per* 


mm.  to  M(  exhlMtion  of  cvptiTe  GgmvB;  bat  there  yni  no  nora  in  the  Uibtel  fix 
ihe  Agurc  at  the  Su«iui  rebel.  Khn  wu)  diseomfited  b;  bis  lieatcDaot  GobtTu. 


Above  the  heul  of  Darius  is  an  iDscriptioQ  of  eighteen  lines,  nu-ked  A  in  the 
engraTing:,  containing  on  Mact  copy  of  the  first  four  paragrapha  of  Column  I, 
whidi  hBTo  been  nlreiuJy  giTCD.  The  writing  is  perfiot ;  nnil  the  portions,  then- 
Ibre.  of  the  lower  Inblet,  which  hare  been  effaced,  can  be  determinately  tcstond. 
It  is  needless,  I  coneeiTe,  to  repeat  the  traualation.  A  Median  trauslation.  al«i 
quite  perfect,  ailjoins  the  Pertian  original,  bul  the  Biibylonian  tnuiseripl  is 
wanting. 

B.  Tablet  attached  to  the  prostrate  figure  on  which  the  »)e(or  king  tramples;— 
■'  This  Oombtes.  the  Magian,  was  an  impostor :  lie  thus  declared, '  I  am  Bartim. 
the  son  of  C;nis ;  I  am  the  king.' " 

C.  Adjoining  the  first  standing  figure; — ■•  This  Atriues  wm  sn  impoitor;  be 
thus  declared. '  I  am  king  of  SuBiana.' " 

D.  Ai^oining  the  second  standing  figure: — "This  NatitsUms  was  an  impos- 
.    tor;  he  thus  declared,  '  1  am  Nabokhodrosaor.  the  son  of  Nabonidiu  ;  I  am  king 

of  Babylon.' " 

E.  Adjoloing  the  third  standiug  figure  (the  Perelau  legend  ia  enp'aved  on  the 
Iwdy  of  the  figure) : — "This  Phranrtes  was  an  impostor;  he  thug  ilecl  and,  ■  I  am 
Xatbrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaiorea ;  I  am  king  of  MciUa.'  " 

F.  Above  tlie  tburth  ctajiding  figura :— "Tbts  MarUus  was  an  impoalor:  be 
thus  deelarod. '  I  am  Omancs,  tbe  king  of  SusiwiB.' " 

G.  Ad^oimng  tbc  fifth  standing  Sgure: — "This  Bitmtachmes  was  an  imposUri 
he  thus  deelnred,  ■  I  am  king  of  Rngnrtin.  if  th?  rnec  of  TyniareB."' 

H.  A^jnning  the  sixth  standing  figure : — "  This  Yeisdites  was  am  impostor:  be 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  Bartius,  die  son  of  Cyrus.    I  am  king.' " 

L  Adjoining  the  seTenth  standing  figure  ; — "  This  Aracus  was  an  impostor:  he 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  Nabokbodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.  I  am  the  king  of 
Babylon.' " 

J.  Adjoining  the  eighth  standing  fignro; — "This  Phraateswasan  impostor;  be 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  the  king  of  Margiana.' " 

K.  Above  the  ninth,  or  supplemental  figure  with  the  liigh  cap : — "  This  is  S» 
mk'ba  the  Sacan." 

|Thc  name  of  Nebucbadreizar  is  written  indifferently  Nabnkhadraohar  ftad 
Nabukhudrach  ar.J 

Note  47,  page  2'H.—Didlhf  Jiat  fighlin  thi  Arm^  of  Xirm  ? 

This  question  has  been  largely  debated  by  the  learned;  bat  it  Mems  acaredj 
open  to  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  perfectly  probable  that,  in  a  general  draft  on  the 
ie'eral  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  ,Iew8,  few  in  number  as  they  were  compara- 
tively at  this  time,  would  be  included.  And  this  probability  almost  amoontt  t« 
certainty,  when  it  is  considered  that,  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  seat 
of  war,  the  principal  levy  of  troopp  mual  have  been  from  Western  Asia. 

Besides.  Josephus  explicitly  declares  that  this  was  the  case,  and  quotes  in  tir 
Tour  of  his  opinion  the  statement  of  Cheulus  the  poet,  who,  in  the  enumeratioo 
of  this  army,  says,  •■  At  last  there  passed  over  a  people,  wonderful  to  be  beheld  j 
for  thej  gpake  the  Phenidaa  tODgne  with  their  months ;  thej  dwelt  in  the  Sol;- 
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mean  Mountains,  near  a  broad  lake ;  their  heads  were  sooty." — Contra  jipion, 
lib.  i,  sec.  22.  The  learned  Prideaux  thus  explains  and  defends  the  passage : 
"  Jerusalem  having  also  had  the  name  of  Solyma,  (by  abbreTiation  for  Hiero-Soly- 
ma,)  and  all  the  country  thereabouts  being  mountainous,  and  lying  near  the 
great  Lake  Asphaltitis,  commonly  called  *  the  Lake  of  Sodom ; '  this  description 
seems  plainly  to  suit  the  Jews,  especially  since  it  is  also  mentioned  that  they 
spake  the  Phenician  language,  the  Syriac  being  then  the  vulgar  language  of  the 
Jews.'' — Connexion^  vol.  i,  p.  264.  It  is  admitted  that  Scaliger  and  Bochartus 
attribute  this  to  Solyme  in  Pisidia :  but  Eusebius  and  Salmasius  being  on  the  side 
of  Josephus,  the  balance  of  authority,  as  well  as  evidence,  is  clearly  in  his  favour. 

Note  48,  page  278. —  The  Inscriptions  relating  to  the  Reign  of  Xerxes, 

These  inscriptions  relating  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  although  tolerably  nume- 
rous, possess  no  great  variety  or  particular  interest.  They  arc  found  at  Hama* 
dan,  at  Persepolis,  and  Van.  We  here  give  them  from  th^  translation  of  Col- 
onel Rawlinson : — 

"  The  great  god  Ormazd,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this 
world,  who  has  given  that  heaven^  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life 
(?)  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  king,  both  the  king  of  the  people,  and  the 
lawgiver  of  the  people.  (2.)  I  am  Xerxes  the  king,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  the  king  of  the  many-peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great 
world,  the  son  of  King  Darius  the  Achaemenian.'' 

"  Xerxes,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  son  of  King  Darius  the  Achae- 
menian." 

"The  great  god  Ormazd,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this 
world,  who  has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  ^ven  life 
(?)  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  king,  both  king  of  the  people,  and  law- 
giver of  the  people.  (2.)  I  am  Xerxes  the  king,  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  the  king  of  the  many-peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great 
world,  the  son  of  King  Darius  the  Achaemenian.  (3.)  Says  Xerxes  the  great 
king : — ^By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  made  this  house.  May  Ormazd  protect 
me,  together  with  the  (other)  gods,  and  my  empire,  and  that  which  has  been 
done  by  me." 

"The  great  god  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who  has  givdn 
that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  to  mankind,  who  has 
made  Xerxes  king,  both  the  king  of  the  people,  and  the  lawgiver  of  the  people. 
(2.)  I  am  Xerxes  the  king,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the 
many-peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King 
Darius  the  Achaamenian.  (3.)  Says  Xerxes  the  great  king: — That  which  has 
been  done  by  me  here,  and  that  which  has  been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  all  of  it 
have  I  accomplished  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  May.  Ormazd  protect  me,  together 
with  the  (other)  gods,  both  my  empire  and  my  works  "  (literally,  "  that  which 
has  been  done  by  me.") 

"  The  great  god  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who  has  given 
that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  to  mankind,  who  has 
made  Xerxes  king,  both  king  of  the  people,  and  lawgiver  of  the  people.  (2.)  I 
am  Xerxes  the  king,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  many- 
peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King  Darius 
the  Achsemenian.  (3.)  Says  Xerxes  the  king : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have 
made  this  gate  of  entrance  (or,  this  public  portal.)    There  is  many  another 
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poUe  work  beddM  (or,  ia)  this  PwMpelit  wUeh  I  hata  utMBlad,  ftad  wkkk  Bf 
tktliar  hu  OEMoled.  WhAtMWTW  ndbla  worlu  an  to  be  aaen,  wa  have  azaonlid 
alloftliambjtiiagraeaof  Ormaid.  (4.)  Baja  Xarxea Unking :-^IajOinaai 
protect  me  and  mj  emplTa.  Both  tkal  whiek  kaa  bean  eiaoatad  bgr  ma,  and  tkil 
wkloh  has  been  ftMouted  1^  mj  Ikther,  maj  Ormaid  proteot  It.'' 

Tha  great  god  Qmiaid,  the  chief  of  the  goda,  (he  it  is)  who  haa  g|v«i  ^ 
world,  who  haa  gtven  that  heaTen,  who  haa  gJTea  mankind,  who  haa  a^vaa  Hfli  Q) 
to  mankind ;  who  haa  made  Xerzea  king^  both  king  of  the  people,  aad^lawg^nr 
ofthepeof^  (2.)  lam  Xorxee  the  king,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kingp^  the 
Idng  of  the  BMn j-peopled  oonntnee,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  wosld,  the 
son  of  King  Darins  the  Aohumenian.  (8.)  Sajs  Xerxes  the  king : — ^Klng  Daxia^ 
who  was  mj  Ikther,  he  by  the  grace  of  God  ezeoated  manj  m  noUe  work ;  he 
also  visited  this  place ;  in  celebration  (?)  (of  which)  whj  did  he  not  eanae  a 
taUet  to  be  engrftTed?  After  that  I  axrlTed  hersi  I  tenaed  tida  taUette  to 
written."  •  •  • 


Non  49,  page  2SL^Tfu  Jfueriptunu  rdatu^  fe  tkt  Bngn  of  jtrtaMram, 

**The  great  god  Ormaid,  (he  it  Is)  who  htf  g|Ten  this  world,  who  haa  gh« 
that  heayen,  who  haa  made  mankind,  who  has  given  Ulb  to  mankind,  who  has 
miide  me  Artazerxes  king,  both  the  king  of  the  people,  and  the  lawgiver  of  the 
people.  (8.)  Sajs  Artazerxes,  the  great  kiog,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the  na- 
tions, the  king  of  this  world  >-I  am  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxea,  Artaxeonea  (bel^} 
the  son  of  King  Darins,  Darins  (being)  the  son  of  Kiag  Artaxerxes»  ArtaxenESi 
(being)  the  son  of  King  Xerxes,  Xerxes  (being)  the  son  of  King  Darins,  Darin 
(bring)  the  son  of  one  named  Hjstaspes,  (and)  ^78taspea  (bring)  the  son  sf 
one  named  Arsames,  an  Aohmmenian.  (8.)  Sajs  King  Artaxerxaa :— J  have 
made  this  well-scolptnred  piece  of  masonry  for  my  own  convenience.  (4.)  Snyi 
King  Artazerxes : — ^May  Ormazd  and  the  god  Mithra  protect  me :  (may  thej 
protect)  both  this  province  and  that  which  I  have  done. 

"Abtaxerxes  the  great  kinO." 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  of  this  inscription,  that  the  orthography  of  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  regardless  altogether  of  etymological  precision,  and  fbl- 
lowing  to  a  certain  extent  the  comipted  pronunciation  by  which  the  Medea  and 
Babylonians  sought  to  adopt  the  compound  Persian  articulations  to  their 
peculiar  organs  of  speech,  is  decisive,  I  think,  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the 
legend ;  and  I  would  infer  also  from  the  same  circumstance  that  the  relic  mutt 
be  assigned  even  to  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  latest  Aohsemenlan  inserip* 
tions  at  Persepolis. 

Note  60,  page  285. — The  IWJilmefU  oftaered  Prophecy  in  the  History  of  Ptrm. 

In  a  brief  review  of  the  predictions  accomplished  in  the  history  of  this  natioii. 
it  may  be  best  to  notice, — 

1.  The  predictive  representation  of  the  second  universal  empire  given  to  tbe 
prophet  Daniel  under  different  symbols ;  and,  first,  as  "  the  breast  and  arms  of 
silver,"  in  the  great  imago  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream.  This  ft^ 
dictive  symbolism  was  explained  by  the  prophet,  "  Thou  art  this  head  of  p^ 
And  after  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee."  This,  tberefi)>^ 
could  refer  to  no  power  but  the  Medo-Persian  empire  of  Cyms,  which  succeeded 
the  Babylonian  monarchy.    Various  coi^ccturcs  have  been  put  fbrth  respecting 
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the  mferiority  of  this  kingdom  to  the  preceding,  which  are  generally  of  a  most 
unsatisfiietory  kind.  It  was  certidnly  not  inferior  in  extent,  nor— if  the  expla- 
nation of  Daniel  with  respect  to  the  first  kingdom  is  received — ^in  duration :  and 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  with  propriety  (although  it  has  frequently  been 
attempted)  from  the  value  of  the  metals ;  for  the  kingdoms  represented  by  brass 
and  iron  are  in  some  respects  distinctly  stated  to  be  superior  to  those  set  forth 
by  gold  and  silver. 

I  freely  confess  I  feel  doubts  as  to  whether  the  term  "  inferior/'  used  by  our 
translators  here,  conveys  the  true  sense  of  the  original.  It  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  word  is  thus  rendered,  although  it  frequently  occurs  in  Scripture. 
In  eighteen  other  places  in  this  Book,  it  is  translated  "  the  earth."  If  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  however,  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  I  presume  it-  must 
be  understood  as  referring  to  the  unequalled  magnificence  of  the  Babylonian 
kingdom  during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  fact  is,  however,  specially 
worthy  of  attention.  There  was  Nebuchadnezzar  in  all  the  pride  of  his  power ; 
yet  to  him  the  prophet  says,  "  After  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom.''  And 
so  it  was.  Babylon  sunk  into  ruin,  and  Persia  rose  into  power  in  her  place. 
Dan.  ii,  39. 

Secondly,  the  Persian  empire  is  described  as  the  second  beast,  "like  to  a 
bear."  This  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  signify  the  inordinate  rapacity 
and  cruelty  of  Persia.  For  "  it  had  ribs  between  the  teeth  of  it : — and  they 
said  thus  unto  it.  Arise,  devour  much  flesh."  And  surely  no  nation  ever  dis- 
played more  of  these  qualities  than  did  this.  From  India  to  Egypt  and  Greece, 
it  went  forth  to  devour ;  and  the  punishments  systematically  inflicted  by  these 
kings  were  of  unequal  severity.  Dan.  vii,  5. 

Thirdly,  this  empire  is  set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  a  ram  with  two  homa«. 
**  Then,"  says  the  prophet,  "  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  there 
stood  before  the  river  a  ram  which  had  two  horns :  and  the  two  horns  were 
high ;  but  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw 
the  ram  pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward;  so  that  no  beasta 
might  stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  hia 
hand :  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  apd  became  great."  Dan.  viii,  3,  4. 
This  symbolism  is  thus  explained  to  the  prophet  by  the- angel:  "The  ranr 
which  thou  sawest  having  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia." 
Verse  20. 

Remarkable  as  is  this  prophetic  symbolism,  it  is  so  plain  as  to  leave  little  room 
for  comment.  Of  all  the  great  monarchies,  this  alone  was  distinguished  as  a 
junction  of  two  kingdoms.  One  of  these.  Media,  was  the  most  ancient  and 
fjBunous  in  history ;  the  other,  Persia,  of  recent  rise  to  power,  yet  of  surpassing 
potency.  Hence  the  two  horns  of  unequal  heights — the  last  being  the  highest. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Babylon,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  figure  empbyed 
was  a  well-known  symboL  The  ram's  head,  with  two  horns  made  of  gold,  was, 
we  are  told,  worn  by  the  Medo-Persian  kings  instead  of  a  crown.  The  national' 
banner  was  a  ram ;  and  rams  sculptured  with  two  horns,  one  higher  than  the 
other,  are  found  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  The  rapid  conquests  of  this  power 
are  vividly  set  forth  by  the  ram  "  pushing  westward,  and  southward,  andi 
northward,"  while  there  was  no  ability  in  any  people  to  stand  before  him.  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  exact  prophetic  symbolism  than  this. 

n.  We  notice  the  special  predictions  relating  to  Cyrus,  the  founder  and  hero 
of  this  empire.  The  adaptation  of  this  prophecy  to  Babylon  has  been  already 
nodoed.    It  will,  therefore,  here  be  only  necessary  to  mention  the  dates,  and  to 
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A>d  k*  tkM  i»B«t  tkM  ftMi  «•  VWO^  (0  liM  4 

I  Mt  tte  Im4  wh»  Md*  iD  IUm>  t 

Tlw  rintok  oBt  a*  kMtaat  4lH|«t 

A>d  qrwd  oat  flw  Mitk  br  Nipdr;-^ 

ma  Mitk  to  Onn,  H«  b  ar  OqkB^ 

And ilall parfonk ^  »T  ^shbn: 

mowHlitaJ'artMlAt.nMaHUUWII)-"  '  '•- 

A>d  to  tki  taapK  nan  dMM  b«  AiriM.'' Ik  dK  M. » 


IW  Onoi,  wk«v  I  Ud  Iv  Ite  dtto  kMl, 


,  TotvanbsftnUntp^Mi)  fbldbHMni 

Xtm  Oinr)  ntoi  lUl  BB*  U  ■fcak."  I>.  ilff*. 
,  Dr.IWwl 

^•.VhM  tt  U  «guidH«d  VaX  tUi  fu  ■»*  «ly  wrictcn  before  Cynu  au  born, 
HM  wUk  JlWMdlM  ttBOd  in  kU  hoi  gkir,  lod  the  icmple  in  all  ita  beaut;,  tc 
■NttalUlftMMOr  tk«|nvteir.  Om  N««A  eroi^reulizing,  uiuler  UiL  tetch- 
)■(  of  Um  Hot7  Sl^rfti  emilBg  flTnto— pkoM  lilmnilf  in  the  mid»t  of  Cbe  deao- 
Irtt— rfthi  mtflMilt,-tMik  t»U»  Ojm  to  lUe  work  which  DiTioo  ProTideun 
bad  uugnadUn. 

HI.  We  refer  to  the  predicted  inTuioD  of  Oreeoe  by  Persia. 

Daniel  ^Tes  this  prophecy  in  the  faUowing  language;  "  Be  hold,  then  «h«U 
Btond  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia ;  and  the  fourth  ahall  be  far  richer  thaa  thej  all : 
and  by  hia  strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  np  all  against  the  realm  of 
Qrecia."  Dan.  li.  '2.  The  prophet  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  this  was  spoken  in 
■*  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede ;"  and  consequently  when  Cyrus  was  reigning 
in  Persia,  it  being  the  year  before  be  subdued  Media.  Those  ikrtt  kings  nnst 
therefore  be  CambyscB,  Smerdia,  and  Darius ;  and  the  fourth,  Xerxes.  The  his- 
tory shows  the  boundless  extent  of  his  rewurces,  and  the  intensity  with  which 
**  he  stirred  up  all  agunst  the  realm  of  Qrocia."  There  arc  few  prediction)  on 
the  sacred  record  more  full  and  exact  in  termi,  or  which  haTe  been  folfilled  in  a 
more  oomplete  and  elaborate  derelopment  of  historical  events. 

IV.  We  glanoe  at  predictions  which  set  forth  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Fertia. 

Hera  we  might  cite  the  inTincible  prowess  of  the  Orecian  goat,  and  Ms  un- 
qualified success.  Dan.  Tiii,  5-T.  But  this  belongs  rather  to  the  hiatory  of  Qivece. 
It  will  here  be  only  neoesaary  to  refer  to  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  ;  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts ;  Behold,  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Elam,  the  chief  of  their  might. 
And  npon  Elam  will  1  bring  the  four  winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  tlie  hearan, 
•fid  will  scatter  them  toward  all  those  winds;  and  there  shall  be  no  nation 
whither  the  outcasts  of  Elam  shall  not  come  For  I  will  cause  Elam  to  be  dis- 
mayed before  their  eaemies,  and  before  them  that  seek  their  lil^ :  and  I  will  bring 
■111  upon  them,  even  my  fierce  anger,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  send  the  swold 
after  them,  till  I  bare  consumed  tliem:  andl  willset  my  tliranein  Elam,  and  will 
dettn^  fimn  Ibenoe  the  king  and  the  prinoes,  saith  the  Lord."  Jer.  slix,  35-S8. 
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Elam  generally  signifies  Persia;  and  that  it  doee  so  here,  is  evident  by  the 
reference  to  the  bow  of  Elam, — the  favourite  and  most  formidable  weapon  of  Per- 
stan  warfare.  Here,  then,  even  before  Persia  is  raised  to  power,  does  Jehovah 
predict  her  rain.  So  it  was  with  Babylon.  Thas  did  the  Lord  guajxi  the  parity 
of  his  government,  and  show  that,  however  nations  or  individuals  might  be 
raised  by  providential  appointment  to  elevated  power,  this  formed  no  sanction 
for  their  sin,  wtJch  was  sure  to  bring  upon  them  divine  judgment. 

The  exactitude  with  which  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  is  so  obvious,  that  they  do  not  call  for  special  remark. 


NoTB  61,  page  287. — The  con/iicting  Opmions  and  Controverty  respecting  Zoroaster 

and  hit  Doctrinet, . 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  text,  it  becomes  necessary  to  present,  in  as 
condensed  a  form  as  possible,  an  outline  of  the  opinions  promulgated  by  the 
learned  respecting  the  character  and  teaching  of  this  person. 

To  begin  with  a  statement  sufficiently  startling : — it  may  be  observed  that  M. 
Huet,  a  celebrated  French  bishop,  put  forth  the  opinion  that  Moses  was  Zoroas- 
ter ;  or  that  the  latter  was  a  fictitious  personage,  invented  by  the  Persian  Magi, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  their  country  the  theological  system  which 
they  had  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 

The  controversy  respecting  this  sage,  however,  arises  out  of  the  statements 
advanced  by  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde  in  his  elaborate  work  on  this  subject. 
(Veterum  Persarum  et  Parthorum  et  Medorum  Religionis  Historia.)  In  this 
work  it  is  maintained,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  arose  out  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Zoroaster,  a  Magian  sage  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis ;  and  that  this  was  the  only  person  of  that  name. 

Dean  Pridcaux,  who  has  given  in  his  valuable  "  Connexion  "  a  lengthened 
epitome  of  Zoroaster's  life  and  doctrines,  adopts  and  defends  the  sentiments  of 
Hyde,  and  is  quoted  as  the  great  authority  on  that  side  of  the  question  to  the 
present  day.  This  is  done,  however,  with  singular  impropriety,  and  exhibits  a 
remarkable  instance  of  neglect  in  the  continued  publication  of  a  standard  work 
without  correction.  It  is  true  that  Prideaux  in  his  "Connexion"  maintained 
that  there  had  been  but  one  Zoroaster ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  being  pressed 
by  the  arguments  of  his  erudite  cousin,  Walter  Moyle,  Esq.,  of  Bake,  in  Cornwall, 
he  was  led  to  alter  his  opinion,  and  admit  the  existence  of  two  Zoroasters. 
"But  your  other  answer,"  says  the  learned  dean,  "is  far  better,  and  I  think  you 
are  extremely  in  the  right  to  suppose  two  Zoroaitres.  I  think  it  impogsibU  to  reeon- 
die  the  Grecian  and  Persian  accounts  upon  any  other  hypothesis.*' — MoyWs  Works^ 
▼oL  ii,  p.  75.  Surely,  after  this,  some  notice  of  this  change  of  sentiment  should 
have  been  inserted  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  Prideaux's  great  work.  But 
this  has  not  been  done ;  and  the  learned  dean  stands  before  the  world,  to  this 
day,  in  direct  contradiction  to  himself,  and  with  this  disadvantage, — that  his 
error  is  in  a  popular  work,  but  its  correction  is  one  veiy  little  known. 

It  is,  however,  argued  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  speak  of  several  Zoroasters.  Some  of  these  are  placed  in  such  remote 
antiquity  as  to  be  altogether  fabulous.  Pliny  says  that  Eudoxus  placed  Zoroas- 
tres  six  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Plato,  alleging  that  Aristotle  concur- 
red in  that  opinion.  Hermippus  and  others  say,  that  this  sagis  was  taught 
magic  five  thousand  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy ;  while  Pliny  himself  expresses 
an  opinion  Uiat  Zoroastres  lived  many  tbonsaod  years  before  Motes.    Xwithnf 


«f  Ijdift  vmIbom  ib  kntod  jain  fimn  SSoroMtM  to  tiht  tiat  «r  ■»^— . 
jMtin  ngrs  ttei  k«  flooMMi  #illM  h»dvid  nd  fiftj  je«n  ta 

Thflm  li  BO  Um  div«nitj4f  ofinta  M  to  tho  munber  of  penmio  of  tUo  uam 
than  tlMn  is  m  to  thi  ilMt  vim  tiMgr  UtmL  Sr  Wattor  Biloigh  otaMni^ 
"  Of  ZoroMtiM  than  is  mmik  dispoto^  Anobins  nmonibentli  fimr  to  wkm 
tkonsmeof  ZoroMtiror  Zonsotres  wm  i^vsn:  ths  flxtt,  Aawbios  osHslh  ths 
BsAtrisQ,  wUflk  Msy  bo  tko  sons  that  Niniis  ofortbzvw ;  ths  sooQiM^ 
a&dtlioaitvoaManororiHBa|is  the  tfalid  was  Zonaster  PtaapfajliiiSk  wlio  Uvid  ia 
tifce  timo  of  Qjnis,  and  Ms  ftwIHar ;  ths  firarth*  Zoroaster  AmMmiiiSi  ths  naphsv 
of  Hostianes,  wMdk  fbUovod  Zorxas  into  Oreooe."— JSifory  of  tlU  World,  bodki 
ohap.  zi,  BOO.  1. 

Agsin:.  *«8oflM  oaston  wiHarSi"  ssfs  Bfr.  Bioiiardsoa,  **|daoo  TwilBiil 
thirteen  hundred  jfosn  after  thaFloo^  Bono  make  him  the  disdplo  of  EIQahtiK 
Bliaha;  others  Oiaix^BBa» -or  B»lr£S.  Sosw  oonsider  him  aa  Abraham ;  nftaob 
as  the  nsorper  Zohah;  aad  some  liaTo  oonosiTod  him  to  be  Smer^  uignJ^^ 
Dim.,  p.  281. 

And,  lastly.  Dr.  Thomas  Bonnet  sajs,  **  Zoroaster  was  the  pzinoa  and  ohisfsf 
the  Magi,  aamanjaathora  testify;  bnt  th^  diHioir  mnoh  in  tha  Idstoqr  of  iUl 
Zoroaster,  or  of  the  Zorpasters.  Some  reckon  one,  some  two^  and  soma  *asTmL 
It  seems  to  be  oertaia,  ftrst^  that  there  were  at  least  two  ZoKoastersi  both 
sent  for  wisdom  and  Magism ;  one  a  Clialdman  or  Baotrian,  mantionad  bj 
anthon;  the  other  a  Beraian,  or  Medo-Bsrsian,  wimwrning  whom  then  Is. as 
doobt.  SeoQBdiy,  I  olearlj  peroeiYe  that  the  aiEsirs,  sges,  qpinions,  tmMm 
writings,  of  these  two  are  often  oonfonnded  and  blended  togethar,  both  Ij  the 
aaoients  and  Bsodens.''. 

Tbns  mush  rebooting  tiie  personality  of  this  sago^  and  the  period  when  he 
lived.  We  i4>pend  a  few  words  oonoeming  his  dootrines.  Hero,  too,  we  fiad 
equal  differenoe  of  opinion.  The  anthors  of  the  "  UniTersal  History,"  foUowiag 
in  the  steps  of  Br.  Hyde,  earnestly  contend  that  after  the  reformation  of  Zoroas- 
ter the  Persians  were  pure  theists, — "  zealous  adorers  of  the  one  all-wise  and 
omnipotent  God,  whom  they  held  to  be  infinite  and  omnipresent ;  so  that  they 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  represented  by  either  graren  or  molten  images; 
or  that  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe  should  be  circumscribed  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  temples." — Ancient  Univertal  Hittory,  voL  iv,  p.  84.  Dr.  Hyde^ 
indeed,  goes  farther  than  this,  contending  that,  taught  by  Zoroaster,  the  Ber- 
sians  not  only  mainthined  "  the  worship  of  the  true  God,"  but  also  "  a  ri^tly 
constituted  Church,  with  a  well-regulated  hierarchy,  with  its  triple  ordw^ 
priests  and  prelates,  and.  also  arch-prelates."  This  piece  of  ntuveU  strong 
reminds  me  of  the  reply  of  a  gentleman  of  Girgenti,  (the  ancient  AgiigentUQj 
in  Sicily,  to  a  friend  of  mine.  When  asked  if  Girgenti  was  not  an  ancient  bish- 
opric, he  answered,  "  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  bishopric  some  centuries  before  CkriU  /" 

On  the  other  hand,  many  erudite  authors  contend  that  Zoroaster  introduced  or 
continued  the  worship  of  fire, — the  adoration  of  two  conflicting  independent  prin- 
oiples,  the  one  perfectly  good,  the  other  equally  evlL  Thus  antagonistic  are  the 
senUments  of  authors  respecting  the  Persian  sage  and  his  doctrines. 

Horn  62,  page  2Q2,— Probable  Theology  of  Persia  before  ZoroaaUr, 

« 

The  learned  Moaheim  is  of  opinon  that  at  first  the  Persian  triad  was  ftnai^ 
of  three  hero-gods;  and  that  afterward  Zoroaster,  in  order  to  cany  out  his  nSit 
ions  reformatiaB,  applied  the  names  of  these  hero-divinities  to  other  oljeetif 
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Mumely,  Oromasdes  to  the  divine  principle  of  purity  and  goodness,  Ahrimanios 
tOi  the  evil  principle,  and  Mithras  to  the  mediator  deity.  We  insert  his  news  at 
length : — 

**  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  lay  it  down  that  the  gods  of  the  most  ancient  Per- 
sians were  three :  Oromatdes^  jlrimanhts,  and  Mithrat :  secondly,  that  these  three 
were  heroes,  kings,  and  leaders,  illostrious  for  good  deeds  and  for  the  greatness 
of  their  achievements,  and  exalted  to  the  rank  of  gods  by  the  favoar  and  rever- 
ence of  the  people.  For,  as  all  nations  pud  divine  honours  to  the  first  founders 
and  ancestors  of  their  race  after  death,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  sup- 
pose the  same  of  the  Persians.  That  Arimanius  and  Oromasdes  [on  the  etymology 
of  whose  names  see  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manich.,  p.  169]  were  mighty  men  and 
most  renowned  leaders  in  war,  is  shown  by  G.  Wil.  Leibnitz  among  others,  Essais 
de  Th^odicee,  par.  i,  sec  138,  p.  285.  Add  the  recent  German  edition  of  Casp. 
AbePs  Teutonic  and  Saxon  Antiquities,  cap.  i,  see.  6,  p.  22.  I  shall  therefore 
oonfine  my  inquiry  to  IViithras.  In  my  opinion,  he  was  a  strong  and  mighty  man 
or  king,  who  delighted  chiefly  in  horses,  dogs,  and  hunting,  and  who  gave  peaoe 
and  security  to  his  countrymen  by  ridding  the  Persian  province  of  wild  beasts, 
robbers,  and  other  pests.  His  soul  they  imagined  to  have  been  transferred  after 
death  to  the  sun,  and,  from  a  grateful  recollection  of  pa^t  benefits,  paid  to  it 
divine  honours,  so  as  to  seem  to  worship  the  sun  itself.  That  this  is  not  a  rash 
assumption,  but  an  opinion  resting  upon  no  slight  foondation,  will,  I  think,  be 
shown  by  the  arguments  I  am  now  about  to  adduce.  I  pass  over  what  I  have 
already  more  than  once  intimated,  that  the  ancestral  gods  of  every  country  were 
no  other  than  the  authors  and  founders  of  the  race ;  nor  shall  I  dwell  upon  the 
well-known  fact,  that  Mithras  belongs  to  those  names  which  in  Persia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  were  appropriated  to  men,  [Mithra,  the  son  of  Labda- 
cns, — Disp.  of  Archelaus  with  Manes,  in  Zacagnius's  Monum.,  p.  67 ;  Hagenbuch's 
Epis^L  Epigraph.,  pp.  2*1:1,  242,  246,]  because  many,  I  know,  suppose  it  to  be 
probable,  that  those  who  bore  this  name  received  it  from  their  parents  from 
motives  of  religion  toward  the  god.  But,  in  order  to  establish  my  point,  I  shall 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  images,  mysteries,  and  sacrifices  of  Mithras.  In 
the  first  place,  the  andient  Persians  represented  Mithras  as  a  strong  and  power- 
Ail  man,  guarded  with  a  sword  and  wearing  the  Persian  turban,  who,  seated  on 
the  back  of  a  bull,  restrains,  overpowers,  and  despatches  the  fierce  beast,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  dogs.  (See  some  representations  of  the  kind  in 
Anton.  Van  Dale's  Diss.  Novem  in  Antiq.  et  Marmora,  diss,  i,  p.  18,  &c.)  In 
some  images  there  are  also  a  tame  lion,  a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion.  [The  ancients 
say  that  Mithras  was  a  stealer  of  oxen,  and  a  robber.  See  Hist  de  TAcad.  des 
Inscript.,  tom.  vi,  p.  365,  &c.,  where  Maflfeius  also  attempts  an  explanation  of  the 
words  Nama  Sebesion,  found  on  some  stones  dedicated  to  Mithras.]  Now,  I 
ask  of  any  one  possessing  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  such  matters,  whether 
anything  could  better  represent  a  hunter  and  tamer  of  wild  beasts.  If  there  was 
nothing  else,  this  image  alone  would  in  my  mind  sufficiently  show  the  origin  and 
exploits  of  Mithras.  Very  learned  men,  I  am  aware,  following  the  example  of 
the  ancient  scholiast  of  Statins,  contend  that  these  are  symbols  of  natural  things ; 
namely,  that  the  man  signifies  the  sun,  the  bull  the  moon,  and  that  the  whole 
group  represents  the  superiority  of  the  sun  to  the  moon.  Sol^  says  this  scholiast, 
Junam  minorem  potetUid  8ud  et  humiliorem  docentf  taurum  imideru  comibtis  torqucU 
*  The  sun  riding  on  a  bull  turns  it  by  the  horns,  showing  thereby  that  the  power 
of  the  moon  is  inferior  to  his  own.'  (See  Vossius,  De  IdololatriA,  lib.  ix,  p.  776 ; 
iCarlini,  Religion  des  Ganlois,  lib.  ii,  cap.  34,  p.  456.)    But  let  thoae  who  are 


«IB^,  w>F  da  I  wniUv  IhM '■Mm*  Batku  poBMMad  ■«  icMai  wa  MMMMil 
vkkt^rHfak-MftflMlM.    naHpMlMtl7«rthannrw««lktMrkt«MaH»* 

•oA,  «Mk  wUek  dl  tat  *■  HhM  wut  b*  tnilMr,  Mi  MdMM  W  ■»  l» 
JMskai  ft^  VMkolf  Jaii^nMlwtaaataKtetfwai^iaMWf  man 
MUitlTtW«vt>iMav>tttaikMtlife«Mtuki^'tti'liiOf   mMlgrttl 

MM?  IftbataUl»»«7^bal«ftteMMMI.»MMM,tflndMM«l]^llkwlMM( 
4NHM,  I  ftW,  by  tha  MM  Ml*,  iMtr  Mn  tt  ttfke  l^NNMItbr i  MM  m  jfM* 
i|Hl  vtat  *dn  «•  Mr  «r  A*  Mtten  iMtf  iu^aad  M  tr«^v4«|  ki  ttb  itP* 

*9tng  KtaB  k  Mt  ^  iM^t  to  ■knrtte  «>  tote-M^teMtt  «t^«9  W1I» 

MfttM  Uw  ■tndwd  iB  Jad^i^  ar  O*  KAkw  «f  aatkivltr  t  knM,  a^r  tH««*« 
«(bF  «<MBMW  Me  vvM*  at ««« tUnii  hrt,  AMMO.  *•  M^M*  *MI 
'  dftnHakBMlgMTCapMK^thasHk^artf 


«  H  lu«h  «lNr  tlMw  thar  tMlIr  w 

p,  th«7  wiMld  B 

IkMtm in tt  An  tXfOMittUM  ilTnTiiii  lij  nnnnw.  Triinhi.  riinMlitM.  Ml 
•0  TUMI  J  othen,  which  do  not  tbemselTM  betray  thetr  own  weakntM  sad  buoB- 
aiency.  Tho  Tiotims  reoorded  to  hkTO  been  socriGced  by  the  PenUn*  to  Hitlnw 
ftamiahme  with  another  argument.  Horses  were  sacT«l  to  this  god,  and  pabUdy 
offered  to  him,  ae  is  manifest  from  iunnmerable  testimomes  of  the  aneignl 
anthors,  Xenophoa,  Philostratiu,  Herodotus,  and  others.  (See  Tosaliii,  ]>> 
Uololatrid,  lib.  li.  cap.  9.  p.  132  ;  Sam.  Boebart.  MioToioic^  lib.  ii,  cap.  10,  p.  132.) 
niis  I  interpret  as  fallowa ;  Hilhnu  In  Mb  lifetime  was  insuoDatelj  fond  orboiMi, 
u  their  aid  cannot  nell  b«  dispensed  with  either  in  Eubduing  aavage  animals  or 
encountering  with  enemieB.  Henoe  the  PersiaiiB,  atler  his  death,  decreed  Ikat 
horses  should  be  held  saored  to  his  memory.  Moreover,  it  wae  the  popular  belief 
in  antiquity,  thU  the  shades  of  the  dead  retain  in  anotlier  world  •  fondneaa  tor 
Um  olyeots  which  they  priied  in  this  life.  Among  the  Qermans  and  other  natioM, 
■•  is  veil  known,  horses  were  slangbtered  at  the  foneral  piles  of  ohieftalna  and 
warriors,  to  be  employed  by  them  for  pomp  or  pleasnre  in  the  sternal  abodn. 
In  like  maaner,  the  Persians,  knowing  their  king  Mithras  to  have  delighted  ii 
horses,  judged  it  right  to  sacrifice  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  f^mh  trvop*  if 
Iwrses,  to  enable  him  still  to  ei^oy  bis  ancient  gratification  in  the  empire  of  the 
■an.  This  .view,  indeed,  is  verj  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  those  either 
of  the  ancients  or  moderna  Herodotus,  Orid,  and  others,  suppoee  horaee  to  han 
been  conaeerated  to  the  sun  on  account  of  their  awiflness. 


But  this  reaaon  I  hold  to  be  altogther  out  of  the  qoestioD,  and  nerer  onee  thengU 
of  till  all  mewny  of  by-gcao  timea  had  become  obUteratod.    Fw  If  tba  Fteaiaai 
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kad  regarded  only  the  awiftness  of  the  Tictim,  it  would  have  been  mach  more  i^ 
propriate  to  sacrifice  to  their  god  Mithras  an  eagle  or  some  other  bird,  as  in  that 
respect  far  superior  to  horses.  Or  why  should  they  not  hare  selected  the  hare 
or  the  stag,  proverbial  for  their  swiftness,  or  some  other  more  worthless  animal, 
in  preference  to  the  generous,  valuable,  and  most  useful  horse?  The  longer, 
indeed,  I  ponder  over  this  matter,  the  more  rooted  is  my  conviction,  that  no  more 
probable  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  worship  of  Mithras,  than  the  one  I  have 
hazarded.  I  can  easily  fancy,  however,  that  the  Persians  themselves  by  degrees 
naturally  lost  sight  of  the  true  reason  why  their  ancestors  offered  this  sacrifice ; 
and,  in  the  confusion  in  which,  from  various  causes,  ancient  religions  became 
involved,  came  to  substitute  a  spurious  one  in  its  stead. 

*'  Such  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persiane  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster. 
Arimanius,  Oromasdes,  and  Mithras,  men  illustrious  for  their  achievements,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  translated  after  death  to  the  stars,  were  the  popular  gods, 
and  received  public  homage  and  worship.  Among  these,  Mithras  held  the  high- 
est place,  whose  soul,  owing  to  his  pre-eminent  virtues,  was  believed  to  have  mi- 
grated to  the  sun.'' — Cudworth^t  Intellectual  Syttem,  Motheitn't  Notes^  voL  i,  pp. 
476-477,  479. 

NoTB  63,  page  298.-7^  Origin  of  Fire-Worthip. 

Few  particulars  connected  with  the  abstruse  sulject  of  ancient  idolatry  seem 
more  strange  than  the  entire  absence  of  all  reference  to  patriarchal  tradition  or 
Scriptural  truth  in  the  efforts  to  account  for  the  origin  and  object  of  fire-worship. 
Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Strabo,  with  their  entire  ignorance  of  primitive  history, 
would,  when  considering  the  elements  of  oriental  religion,  naturally  reason  out 
to  their  own  satisfaction  the  probable  motives  that  led  to  certain  observances. 
But  that  these  speculations  should  have  been  adopted  and  followed  by  those  who 
hold  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  who  possess  a  far  more  broad  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Asia  than  those  sages  could  obtain,  appears 
very  remarkable. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  appointment  of  the  cherubim  and  the  infolding 
fire  before  Paradise,  as  intimately  associated  with  the  worship  of  mankind  im- 
mediately  after  the  Fall.  (Patriarchal  Age,  p.  147.)  Observe  that  the  prominent 
elements  connected  with  this  fire, — the  ark,  the  cherubim,  the  sacred  tree,  the 
Paradise,  &c., — were  all  preserved  in  traditional  remembrance,  and  incorporated 
into  the  religion  of  the  primitive  nations,  after  their  fall  into  idolatry.  Let  it 
be  further  remarked,  that  this  luminous  appearance,  identical  with  the  Shekinah 
of  Hebrew  history,  was  so  prevalent  in  the  patriarchal  age  that  Jehovah  was  in 
consequence  called  "  the  God  of  olort."  Acts  vii,  2.  Let  all  these  unquestion- 
able &ct8  be  considered,  and  it  will  s\irely  appear  more  probable  that  this  cause 
led  to  the  adoration  of  this  element,  than  that  it  resulted  from  abstruse  philo- 
eqphical  induction. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  fire-worship,  as  given  by  Firdusi,  is  as  follows : 
**  One  day  the  king  (Houshang)  retired  to  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  attendants :  something  appeared  at  a  distance,  of  enormous*  magnitude, 
black,  tremendous,  and  glossy.  Its  two  eyes  seemed  fountains  of  blood:  the 
smoke  which  issued  from  its  mouth  obscured  the  air.  The  prudent  Houshang 
contemplated  it  circumspectly ;  he  seized  a  stone,  and  prepared  to  assail  it.  He 
threw  it  with  the  force  of  a  hero,  and  the  serpent  no  longer  annoyed  the  world. 
The  atone  atruck  upon  a  rock,  and  both  fell  to  pleoea  by  the  percuaaion.    A  bril- 
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liant  flame  sprang  from  the  contact ;  and  thus  fire  became  the  production  of 
stone.  The  king  prostrated  himself  before  Gtod,  and  offered  doToat  supplicatioB 
for  haying  thus  obtained  the  sacred  fire ;  for  which  he  erected  a  saaotnarj  in 
that  spot  He  said,  *  This  fire  is  a  divinity :  let  it  be  worshipped  by  alL'  Mg^t 
came ;  the  mountain  was  covered  with  fire ;  it  was  surrounded  by  the  king  and 
his  attendants.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  the  name  of  which  beoaxse 
that  of  the  auspicious  hero/' — Makolmn's  Persia^  voL  i,  p.  185.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  elicit  much  truth  fVom  a  statement  so  romantic  in  its  texture ;  yet 
we  have  here  many  of  the  usual  elements  of  paradisiacal  tradition.  The  royd 
hero, — the  gigantic  serpent,  the  attack  of  the  latter  by  the  former, — the  destroy 
tion  of  the  serpent, — and  the  sacred  fire, — all  these  would  lead  us  to  suppose  an 
allusion  to  man's  primitive  history  in  this  case,  however  adorned  with  fiction  and 
fable.  It  must  be  added,  that  while  this  exhibits  the  account  furnished  by  the 
Persian  historian  of  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  fire  in  that  nation,  the  Zemk- 
vesta  declares  that  Zoroaster  received  the  sacred  fire  in  heaven,  when  he  received 
that  divine  volume  f^m  Ormuzd,  and  that  he  brought  both  at  the  same  time  to 
the  earth. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  wide  range  of  this  worship — in  fact,  its  almost,  if  not 
entire,  universality — is  in  favour  of  my  position.  In  Chaldea,  India,  Asia  Minor, 
even  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  Persia,  this  superstition  is 
known  to  have  prevailed.  The  sacred  fire  of  Hestia  in  Greece  was  never  allowed 
to  be  extinguished;  or  if  by  accident  it  expired,  it  was  not  to  be  rekindled 
by  ordinary  fire,  but  by  that  produced  by  friction,  or  drawn  by  burning-glasses 
from  the  sun.  And  the  origin  of  this  veneration  of  fire  is  not  obscurely  intimated 
by  the  fact,  that  the  goddess  Hestia,  who  presided  over  it,  was  also  the  patroness 
of  sacrifices ;  and  on  that  account  was  the  first  deity  invoked  during  these  sacred 
rites. 

Similar  opinions  prevailed  in  Rome  in  connexion  with  Vesta.  -^Eneaa  was  said 
to  have  brought  the  sacred  fire  from  Troy,  along  with  the  images  of  the  Penates. 
No  statue  of  this  goddess  stood  in  her  temple ;  but  the  eternal  fire  on  the  altar 
was  regarded  as  her  living  symbol,  and  was  kept  up  by  the  Vestal  virgins,  her 
priestesses.  Every  house,  indeed,  had  a  fire-altar  of  its  own;  and  if  we  may 
trust  Ovid,  (Fast,  vi,)  it  is  from  her  name  that  we  derive  our  term  '*  vestibule,"— 
that  being  the  place  where  the  sacred  fire  of  the  family  was  continually  burning. 

All  these  customs  appear  to  me  to  have  had  their  origin  in  one  and  the  same 
thing, — the  infolding  fire  which  stood  connected  with  the  primitive  cherubim. 
The  worship  of  the  Chaldasans  and  Persians,  as  we  have  seen,  was  made  up  of 
continual  allusions  to  man's  primitive  history;  and  the  early  patriarchs  had 
access  to  God  by  some  means  analogous  to  the  primitive  cherubim  and  the  Hebrew 
sanctuary.  Even  Balaam,  when  he  went  to  meet  the  Lord,  "  went  to  meet  the 
appearances  in  fire."  (See  my  Doctrine  of  the  Cherubim,  p.  69.)  A  traditional 
regard  for  the  manner  of  primitive  worship,  therefore,  led  men,  when  they  had 
turned  away  their  hearts  from  the  true  God,  to  adore  the  several  subsidiary  ele- 
ments which  had  been  connected  with  the  appointed  way  of  access  unto  him ; 
and  fire,  as  one  of  the  principal  of  these,  was  thus  made  the  object  of  worship. 

Note  64,  page  308. — The  Rewards  of  Heaven,  and  the  Punishments  of  Hell,  accord- 
ing to  Zoroaster. 

**Siirii8h  then  bore  me  off  to  Kurutaman,  or  •  Paradise,'  in  the  light  of  whidi 
I  beoame  bewildered  in  astonishment:  I  knew  none  of  the  precious  stones  of 
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which  it  was  composed.  The  angels,  by  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  took  me 
round  every  part  of  it.  I  next  came  to  a  place  where  I  beheld  an  illnstrions 
assembla^  enveloped  in  Khurah^  that  is,  *  radiance  and  pomp.'  Surdsh  Ashii 
said :  *  These  are  the  spirits  of  the  munificent  and  noble-minded.'  After  this  I 
saw  a  great  multitude  in  ail  magnificence.  Surush  explained  to  me :  *  These  are 
the  spirits  of  all  who  have  observed  the  NaA  RozJ  Next  .them  I  beheld  an  as- 
semblage in  the  ei^oyment  of  all  magnificence  and  happiness.  Surush  observed : 
'These  are  the  spirits  of  just  princes.'  After  this  I  beheld  blessed  spirits  in 
boundless  joy  and  power.  Surush  explained :  *  Those  are  the  Dustiirs  and  Mobeds : 
my  duty  is  to  convey  that  class  to  this  honour.'  I  next  beheld  a  company  of 
women  rejoicing  in  the  midst  of  great  pomp.  Surush  Ashu  and  Ardibah^st  ob- 
served :  *  These  are  the  spirits  of  women  who  were  obedient  to  their  husbands.' 
I  then  beheld  a  multitude  of  migestic  and  beautiful  persons,  seated  along  with 
angels.  Surush  said :  '  This  class  consists  of  Hirbuds  and  Mobeds,  the  attendants 
on  fire  temples,  and  the  observers  of  the  Yatht  and  YeLxisht  of  the  Amshasfands.' 
After  these  I  saw  an  armed  assemblage  in  a  state  of  the  highest  joy.  Surush 
informed  me :  *  These  are  the  spirits  of  the  champions  who  fought  in  the  ways 
of  God,  msdntaining  their  country  and  the  husbandmen  in  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  tranquillity.'  I  next  beheld  a  great  assemblage  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
delight  and>  gladness.  Surush  observed :  *  These  are  the  spirits  of  the  slayers  of 
the  Khurdttdr  (or  noxious  animals).'  After  this,  I  witnessed  a  people  given  up 
to  sporting  and  happiness.  Surush  observed :  *  These  arc  the  spirits  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, over  whom  Safdndarmuz  is  set ;  he  consequently  presides  over  this 
class,  as  they  have  propitiated  him  by  their  acts.'  I  next  beheld  a  great  com- 
pany surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  enjoyment.  Surush  said :  *  These  are 
the  spirits  of  shepherds.'  After  this,  I  beheld  great  numbers  in  a  state  of  repose 
and  joy,  and  the  elemental  principles  of  Paradise  standing  before  them.  Surush 
observed :  *  These  are  the  heads  of  families,  fViends  to  building,  who  have  im- 
proved the  world  by  gardens  and  water-courses,  and  held  the  elements  in  rever- 
ence.' I  next  came  to  another  class,  endowed  with  prophet-like  radiance,  of  whom 
Suriish  remarked :  *  These  are  the  spirits  of  JdddngdU.*  By  Jddongdis  is  meant 
one  who  solicits  money  from  the  wealthy  to  promote  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
who  expends  it  on  noble  foundations  and  holy  indigent  persons. 

**  What  can  I  say  concerning  the  black-eyed  nymphs, — the  palaces,  offspring, 
and  attendants, — the  drinks  and  viands  ? — anything  like  which  I  know  not  of  in 
this  elemental  world. 

**  After  this  Suruch  and  Ardibeh^st,  taking  me  out  of  Paradise,  bore  me  off  to 
behold  the  punishments  inflicted  on  those  in  hell.  First  of  all,  I  beheld  a  black 
and  gloomy  liver  of  fetid  water,  with  weeping  multitudes  falling  in  and  drown- 
ing;. Surush  said :  *  This  water  is  collected  fh)m  the  tears  shed  by  relatives  on  the 
death  of  a  person ;  and  those  who  are  drowning  are  they  whose  relatives  after 
their  death,  break  out  into  mourning,  weeping,  and  tears.'  I  next  proceeded 
toward  the  bridge  of  judgment,  where  I  beheld  a  spirit  rent  ftrom  the  body,  and 
mourning  for  its  separation:  there  arose  a  fetid  gale,  out  of  which  issued  a 
giloomy  figure,  with  red  eye-balls,  hooked  nose,  hideous  lips,  teeth  like  columns, 
%  head  like  the  kettle  of  a  minaret,  long  talons,  spear-like  fangs,  snaky  locks, 
and  vomiting  out  smoke.  The  alarmed  spirit  having  asked,  *  Who  art  thou  ?'  he 
answered,  *  I  am  the  personification  of  thy  acts  and  deeds.'  On  saying  this,  he 
threw  his  hands  around  the  spirit's  neck,  so  that  his  lamentations  came  to  the 
bridge  of  judgment,  which  is  sharper  than  a  razor :  on  this  the  spirit  having 
gone  a  little  way  with  great  difficulty,  at  last  fell  into  the  infernal  regions.    I 
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iBOw,  lee,  ttonu,  intentt  «id»  aephillc  tshalatioiM,  muI  •bteuilj,  tlnf  A 
ngioii  AiUof  pitotiBlotlMM  I  looked,  a&d  ihoio  MmU  ooostiMi  ajxlMb  tf 
■plrita  raffBring  iotftttmi  I^j  aU  wailod  bitterly,  9mA  tko  dartaoM 
thiok  that  one  WM  imaUe  to  peroei^  the  otber,  or  to  dletiBgidi^  Us 
tloB :  thno  doji*  moh  yonieliment  Is  equal  to  alae  tkooaand  yean, 
Bame  wilmilatloa  iq>pliea  to  the  other  pite,  fai  all  of  whteh  ww  aegpeati 
itingittg  aad  maiatm  oreatnrei :  whate? er  epbit  lUla  isto  than 

Wm  itsng  hj  one  and  torn  hj  aaother, 
Wm  hit  by  this,  end  pierced  bj  that. 

■*8ard8h  having  taken  me  below,  I  there  beheld  a  ^drit  with  a  knmaa  heal 
and  serpentWce  body,  snrroimded  by  many  demonii,  who  were  i^plyiqg  the  t0> 
iore  to  hie  feet,  and  smiting  him  In  eveiy  direction  with  hatcheta,  daggen»  sad 
ttaees,  while  nozioas  ereatoreo  were  Uting  him  on  all  sidea.    Snrdah  obmndi 
"This  was  a  man  of  Tile  passions.'    I  then  beheld  a  nan  wailing  jiuoa^y. 
whose  head  they  were  soaljdng  with  a  poniard.    Sardsh  said :  •  This  was  a  dhifr 
der  of  innocent  blood.'    I  next  saw  a  man  who  was  fereed  to  swallow  Uoed  sal 
eoirapted  matter,  with  which  they  were  continually  snpplying  him.  The 
in' the  mean  time  tortored  him,  and  placed  a  heavy  moantain  on  hia 
Bordsh  stated  this  to  be  '  the  spirit  of  a  dissolnte  man,  who  sediiflad  the  wives  if 
other  men.'    After  this,  I  beheld  a  spirit  FMjdng  throng  hunger  and  thint:  M 
intense  was  his  craTing,  that  he  drank  his  own  blood  and  doToared  his  own  iMk 
finrdsh  stated :  *  This  is  the  s^rit  of  one  who  obserfod  not  the  Btjj,  (rd^ssi 
rflenee,)  when  partaking  of  food,  and  who  on  the  day  of  Abaa  partook  of  wats; 
flradt,  and  bread,  so  that  the  angels  Khwrddd  and  HtMUd  were  displaaaad  wtt 
him.'    I  next  beheld  a  woman  suspended  by  her  breasts,  aad  noxious  unataiw 
felling  on  her.    Sarush  said :  *  This  is  a  woman  who  deserted  her  hnsband,  sal 
went  after  another  man.'    I  then  saw  a  great  multitude  of  spirits,  Auioa^T 
assailed  by  rapacious  animals  and  noxious  creatures.    Surush   stated  thu: 
*  These  are  persons  who  adopted  not  the  Kathti  or  sacred  cincture,  as  worn  hj 
professors  of  the  excellent  faith.'    I  next  beheld  a  woman  hung  up,  with  her 
tongue  protruding  fVom  the  hind  part  of  her  neck.    Surush  observed :  *  This  is  s 
woman  who  obeyed  not  her  husband,  and  replied  to  him  with  harsh  answers  and 
opposition.'    I  then  saw  a  man  eating  with  a  ladle  the  most  noxious  things:  of 
which  if  he  took  too  small  a  portion,  demons  smote  him  with  wooden  club** 
Surdsh  observed :  :  This  is  the  spirit  of  one  who  betrayed  his  trust'    I  after  this 
beheld  a  man  hung  up,  surrounded  by  seventy  demons,  who  were  lashing  bin 
with  serpents  instead  of  scourges ;  and  meanwhile  the  serpents  kept  gnawing 
his  flesh  with  their  fangs.    Surush  Ashii  said :  *  This  is  a  king  who  extorted 
money  from  his  subjects  by  torture.'    I  next  beheld  a  man  with  wide-opened 
mouth  and  protruding  tongue, 

With  serpents  and  scorpions  covered  all  over, 

The  one  lacerating  with  fangs,  the  others  lashing  with  their  tails. 

Surdsh  said :  '  This  was  a  tale-bearer,  who  by  his  lies  caused  dissension  snd 
strife  among  mankind.'  After  this  I  saw  a  man,  every  Jigature  and  joint  of 
whose  body  they  were  tearing  asunder.  Surdsh  said:  *Thi8  person  has  iltio 
many  fbur-foot«d  animals.'  I  next  beheld  a  man  exposed  to  body-rending 
torture,  concerning  whom  Surush  said :  *  This  was  a  wealthy,  avaricious  mm, 
who  Employed  not  his  riches  for  the  useful  purposes  of  either  world.'  I  ^Ikb 
saw  a  person  to  whom  were  offered  all  sorts  of  noxious  creatures,  while  ont 
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Ibot  was  free  from  all  kind  of  eaffering.  Surush  said  concerning  him  :  '  This  is 
the  spirit  of  a  negligent  person,  who  did  not  in  the  least  attend  to  the  concerns 
of  this  world'  or  the  world  to  come.  As  he  once  passed  along  the  road,  he 
obserred  a  goat  tied  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  unable  to  get  at  its  food : 
with  that  foot  he  tossed  the  forage  toward  the  animal ;  in  recompense  of  which 
good  act  that  foot  is  exempt  firom  suffering.'  I  next  beheld  a  person  whose 
tongue  was  laid  on  a  stone,  and  demons  kept  beating  it  with  another.  Concerning 
him  Surush  observed :  '  This  person  was  an  habitual  slanderer  and  liar,  through 
whose  words  people  fell  into  mischief.'  I  then  saw  a  woman  whose  breasts  the 
demons  were  grinding  under  a, millstone.  About  her  Surush  obserred:  *Thi8 
woman  produced  abortion  by  means  of  drugs.'  I  next  beheld  a  man  in  whose 
seven  memt>ers  worms  had  fixed  themselves.     Concerning  him  Surush  said: 

*  This  person  gave  false  witness  for  money,  and  derived  his  support  from  that 
resource.'  After  this  I  saw  a  man  devouring  the  flesh  of  a  corpse  and  drinking 
human  gore.  Suniah  observed :  *  This  is  the  spirit  of  one  who  amassed  wealth 
by  unlawful  means.  I  afterward  beheld  a  great  multitude  with  pallid  faces,  fetid 
bodies,  and  limbs  covered  with  worms.    About  these  Surush  Ashu  observed: 

*  These  are  hypocrites  of  Satanic  qualities,  whose  hearts  were  not  in  aocordanoe 
with  their  words,  and  who  led  astray  the  professors  of  the  excellent  faith,  divest- 
ing themselves  of  all  respect  for  religion  and  morality.'  I  next  saw  a  man,  the 
members  of  whose  body  hell-hounds  were  rending  asunder.  Concerning  him 
Surush  said :  *  This  man  was  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering  water  and  land  dogs.' 
I  next  beheld  a  woman  hurled  into  snow  and  imitten  by  the  guardians  of  fire. 
About  her  Surush  said :  *  When  this  woman  cdfaibed  herself,  her  hairs  fell  into 
the  fire.'  After  this  I  beheld  another  woman  tearing  off  with  a  poniard  the  flesh 
of  her  own  body  and  devouring  it.  Surush  said :  *  This  is  an  enchantress  who 
used  to  fascinate  men.'  Next  her  I  saw  a  man  whom  the  demons  forced  by 
blows  to  swallow  blood,  corrupted  matter,  and  human  flesh.  Concerning  him 
Buniah  said :  '  This  man  was  in  the  habit  of  casting  dead  bodies,  corrupted  mat- 
ter, nails,  and  hair  into  fire  and  water.'  I  afterward  beheld  a  person  devouring 
the  flesh  and  skin  of  a  dead  body.  Surush  said :  *  This  person  defrauded  the 
labourers  of  their  hire.'  I  next  beheld  a  man  with  a  mountain  on  his  back, 
whom  with  his  load  they  forced  through  terror  into  the  midst  of  snows  and  ice. 
Sorush  observed :  *  This  was  an  adulterer,  who  took  the  wife  from  her  husband.' 
I  afterward  !«aw  a  man,  the  flesh  of  whose  shoulders  and  body  they  were  scraping 
off  with  a  comb  of  iron.  Concerning  him  Surush  said  :  *  This  man  was  an  egre- 
^ous  violator  of  promises  and  breaker  of  engagements.'  I  then  beheld  a  great 
multitude  whose  hands  and  feet  they  were  smiting  with  bludgeons,  iron  maces, 
and  such  like.  Concerning  these  Surush  observed :  '  This  class  is  composed  of 
promise-breakers  an^  the  violators  of  covenants,  who  maintained  friendship  with 
Jhtrwand»,  or  those  hostile  to  the  faith.'" — The  Dabittdn^  or  School  ofMannert, 
tramlated  from  the  Persian  by  Shea  and  Troyer,  voL  i,  pp.  290-301. 

Note  66,  page  319. — The  Argonautk  Expedition. 

The  substance  of  this  legend  in  brief  is  this.  Pclias  was  the  reputed  son  of 
Neptune  by  Tyro,  who  concealed  his  birth,  and  was  afterward  married  to  Cre- 
theus,  King  of  lolchis,  by  whom  she  had  three  children,  of  whom  .^Sso  was  the 
eldest.  Pelias  visited  his  mother,  and  was  received  into  her  family ;  and,  after 
the  death  of  the  king,  expelled  the  children,  and  seized  the  throne.  In  order  to 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  losing  this  prize,  he  consulted  an  oracle. 
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wluch  told  him  to  bevnre  of  *  mini  vho  Ehonld  oome  to  Mm  nilh  onl;  one  ain- 
daL  When  Juno,  a,  cod  of  JEto,  arrived  at  maturity,  he  c&me  to  Iolchi(  to  ii 
uand  big  fcther'a  throne,  and  ou  Ms  way  loat  one  sandal  in  crossing  a  riw, 
Thia  circumslaucB  exalted  tlip  uppMhension  or  Pelias,  who,  vbile  appMriagdU' 
poaed  to  complj,  nrged  Jtison  firot  to  gO  to  Colchie,  and  recover  the  Qolden  FtsMc 
This  Sea»  hod  belonged  to  Phryiiis,  a  priaco  of  Tbvbcs,  nho  had  fled  to  Utdoldi, 
married  the  dangbltr  of  tbe  king,  and  was  murdared  by  his  fa thei^ in-law,  tbu 
he  migbt  poaaeBS  thia  trcuure,  Jason,  full  of  yonthhl  ardour,  oontEotod,  ud 
gathered  to  Mmself  the  moat  daring  epirita  of  Greece  for  his  campamana  on  tbi 
expedition.  The  details  are  of  the  moat  exlrayagant  and  mythologiral  ohaiifr 
ter.  The  abip  Argo,  in  which  Ihoj  snJled,  was  built  Lj  Argue,  the  eon  of  Phrjt 
tu,  directed  \ij  the  goddcas  Athene.  A  piece  of  the  selebrated  oa^  of  Dodon* 
was  inserted  in  the  prow,  and  thia  waa  endueil  with  the  faenlty  of  apceclL 
Among  the  ArgonantH  we  find  the  ntunea  of  the  prindpul  demigods  and  heroe*  d 
anoienl  Oreeco ;  naiuelj,  Heroulee,  Tlieaena,  j^culapina,  Castor  Biul  Pollux,  TeV 
MDOO  and  Peleua,  Zctes  and  Calais,  Kcator,  Lflcrtea,  and  others,  lypbj^s  was  lit 
plot;  Idmon  the  aou  of  Apollo,  anil  Mopsns,  attended  as  prophets;  while  Or- 
pheus  cheered  and  bannoniied  his  ooiupaniona  with  his  harp. 

The  ineidents  of  the  Tojage  are  as  Ktraogo  aa  the  equipment  of  the  expedittfrs. 
Lemnos  was  the  first  ]ilnec  at  which  they  touched.  Here,  it  is  aaid,  at  thia  time 
there  were  no  men.  The  women,  maddened  by  jealousy  nnd  ill-treatment,  hit 
put  to  death  all  their  fiithers,  husbands,  and  brothers.  The  Argonauts  wen, 
after  some  difficnlty.  kindly  receJTed,  auil  ailmitled  to  such  intimary  that  thejl 
supplied  a  future  popolatiou  for  the  islaad.  Thejr  then  proceeided  along  the 
ooast  of  Thrace,  up  the  Hellespont,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontia,  ia- 
babited  by  the  DolionoK  and  their  ki  ng  Cyiicus.  Here  tliey  were  hoai^tably  ea- 
tertnini"! ;  but  ofl.i-rwnr.!  in  nn  acetdenlnl  night-Bffmj-,  Cjiicus  was  kilkd  tj 
Jaaon.  The  Argonauts  thence  proceeded  along  the  coaat  of  Myaia,  wbere  He^ 
cules  was  Eeparated  from  hia  companions,  baling  gone  in  search  of  bia  friend 
Bylaa.  Jason  with  his  crew  next  slopped  in  the  coontry  of  the  BebrycUni, 
where  a  boxing  conteat  took  plac«  between  the  king  Amycus  and  Pollux. 

The  Argo  then  sailed  to  BUhynia,  where  the  blind  prophet  Fbineus  reaided. 
He  had  been  struck  blind  by  Poseidon,  becanse  he  told  Fhryxua  the  way  U  CoW 
obis  •■  ho  had,  besides,  been  tormented  by  harpies.  From  the  latter  he  was  de- 
liTered  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  the  winged  aona  of  Boreaa.  Oratefnl  for  tMa  delit- 
erance.  the  prophet  forewarned  the  Argonauts  of  tbe  dangers  which  oppoted 
their  progreia,  and  informed  them  of  the  measurea  necessary  to  their  safety ;  by 
which  means  they  were  enabled  to  effect  the  terrible  pacaago  between  the  rocki 
called  Simplegades.  These  rochs  alternately  opened  and  shut  with  great  force,  ee 
that  it  was  difficult  even  for  a  bird  to  fly  through.  When  tbe  Argo  arrived  at  tUs 
dangerous  passage,  Enphemus  let  loose  a  dove,  which  flew  through,  and  escaped 
with  tbe  loss  of  a  few  feathers  of  her  tail.  Thia  was  regarded  by  the  Arfonaota 
as  a  happy  presage,  according  to  the  prediction  of  PMneus.  Encouraged  by  tbe 
omen,  they  rowed  with  all  their  might,  Athene  aiding  them  by  interposing  her 
powerful  arras  to  retard  the  closing  of  the  rocka,  which  came  together  just  ill 
time  to  crush  tbe  ornaments  on  the  stern  of  the  vessel  Aa  the  gods  had  decreed 
that  when  a  veesel  abonld  pass  through  in  safety,  the  rocks  should  cease  to  more, 
they  immediately  afterward  became  fixed  in  their  separate  places,  and  thua  in 
future  afforded  n  safe  and  easy  passage  between  them. 

Afler  a  short  stay  in  the  country  of  Hie  Mariandynians,  and  another  in  that 
of  the  Amuona,  they  passed  by  Mount  Cancaaua, — where  they  saw  the  eagle 
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tliat  gnawed  the  liver  of  Prometheus,  and  heard  the  groans  of  the  safferer.^-and 
at  length  arriTed  at  Colchis.  ApplicaUon  was  immediately  made  to  the  king 
iEetes,  that  he  would  grant  the  Argonauts  possession  of  the  Ck>lden  Fleece,  they 
promising  in  return  their  aid  against  his  enemies.  This  application  was  urged 
on  the  ground  that  the  Argonauts  were  heroes  of  divine  parentage,  and  had  heen 
sent  forth  on  this  mission  by  the  mandate  of  the  gods.  Meies  received  this 
prayer  in  great  anger;  but,  although  he  did  not  absolutely  reject  it,  he  clogged 
his  consent  with  conditions  which  seemed  to  render  their  success  impossible. 
These  obstacles  were,  however,  interposed  with  some  show  of  reason,  as  tests  of 
their  divine  origin  and  mission.  Two  untameable  bulls,  which  Hephsestos  had 
given  to  .£etes,  were  to  be  yoked ;  and  with  these  a  large  field  was  to  be  plough- 
ed, and  sown  with  dragons'  teeth.  Although  nothing  could  be  more  dreadM 
than  the  appearance  of  these  animals,  with  brazen  feet  and  fiery  breath,  Jason 
undertook  the  task.  Hera  and  Aphrodite  greatly  aided  him :  but  he  is  said  to 
have  owed  his  success  mainly  to  the  passion  with  which  ^ledea,  the  daughter 
of  .£etes,  was  inspired,  when  she  saw  him  in  audience  with  her  father.  Thki 
princess  had  been  endowed  by  Hecate  with  pre-eminent  magical  powers,  which 
she  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  success  of  Jason.  By  powerful  un- 
guents prepared  by  her,  his  body  was  rendered  invulnerable ;  and,  thus  protect- 
ed, he  yoked  the  bulls,  ploughed  the  field,  and  sowed  it  with  dragons'  teeth. 
And  when  hosts  of  armed  men  sprang  firom  the  fiirrows,  acting  upon  the  in- 
structions of  Medea,  he  cast  a  rock  into  the  midst  of  them ;  upon  which  they  be- 
gan to  fight  with  each  other,  so  that  he'was  easily  enabled  to  subdue  them  all. 

Yet  although  the  prescribed  conditions  were  complied  with,  the  king  not  only 
refused  to  give  Jason  the  Golden  Fleece,  but  actually  took  measures  for  destroy- 
ing tlie  Argo,  and  murdering  the  Argonauts.  The  watchftil  care  of  Aphrodite 
prevented  him  from  accomplishing  his  design;  while  Medea,  having  lulled  to 
sleep  by  a  magic  potion  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  fleece,  placed  the  prize  on 
board  the  vessel,  and,  taking  her  younger  brother  with  her,  accompanied  Jason 
and  his  companions  in  their  flight 

On  hearing  of  this,  ^etes  was  afiSiicted  and  enraged,  and  immediately  put  to 
sea  in  pursuit.  He  soon  overtook  the  Argo ;  but  Media  again  interposed.  She 
slew  her  brother,  and  scattered  his  limbs  around  on  the  sea.  JEetea  stayed  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  his  son's  body,  and  meanwhile  the  Argonauts  escaped. 
l%e  fratricide  of  Medea,  however,  was  so  offensive  to  Zeus,  that  he  doomed  the 
Argonauts  to  a  long  and  perilous  voyage  before  they  were  permitted  to  return 
home.  The  Argo  had  in  consequence  to  sail  up  the  river  Phasis  into  the  ocean, 
which  was  supposed  to  surround  the  earth  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Nile. 
By  this  river  they  sailed  to  £g3rpt,  from  whence  the  hero-crew  carried  the  Argo 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  Lake  Tritonis  in  Libya.  After  having  been  kindly 
treated  here  by  the  god  Triton,  they  departed,  being  once  more  on  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean. '  After  staying  a  while  with  Circe  at  the  Island  of  .lliea, — 
where  Medea  was  purified  from  the  murder  of  her  brother, — enduring  various 
vicissitudes  at  sea,  and  encountering  great  danger  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  the  ship 
and  crew  safely  reached  lolchis. 

Here  Jason  was  informed  that  Pelias  had  put  to  death  the  father,  mother,  and 
infant  brother  of  Jason  during  his  absence.  These  crimes  he  resolved  to  avenge ; 
but  he  saw  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  stratagem.  He  accordingly  remained 
some  short  distance  from  the  town,  while  Medea,  as  if  the  vicdm  of  his  ill-usage, 
entered  the  place  alone  as  a  fHigitive,  and  soon  procured  access  to  the  daughters  of 
Feliat,  over  whose  minds  she  obtained  an  unlimited  ascendency.    Bent  on  the 
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oeoompliafament  of  brr  olycct,  she  KlvcUd  froro  the  flocks  at  Feliai  n  ram  in  lie 
eitraniity  of  old  app,  cut  him  up.  and  boilod  him  in  a  wlclraii  with  herbs,  and  b) 
ber  iiia^ca]  punorti  brought  bim  out  in  the  shape  of  a  joung  kuJ  Ti^wrou?  luak 
Frou  this  tbo  dAuRhteni  of  Pelint  were  made  to  be1ieT«  tbnt  their  father  a 
in  like  manner  bo  restored  to  ;outb.  They  accordingly  out  him  ap  iritb  tb^ 
own  hands,  and  plftced  him  in  the  nldnin;  upon  which  Aledla  pmendcd  thai 
Bho  Diual  ga  to  Ih«  hoDse-top  to  offer  m  iDTocation  to  the  tnooD.  which  ibt  it 
Bcribed  OS  a  neeesanry  part  of  the  ceremony.  When  there,  she  kindled  the  fit*- 
uf^nl  agreed  on  between  herself  lUiii  the  ArgoDiuta.  who  immediately  bunt  il, 
and  poKccEsod  thomtselTeB  of  the  plaoo.  Sstiafled  with  thi?  revenge  on  the  guil^ 
penoD.  Jason  allowed  Acaatas,  the  son  of  I't'lias.  to  mli.>  the  principality  it 
lolehia.  and  retired  with  his  wife  Media  to  Corinth,  where  lliey  tired  many  yeHt 
>l>  great  prosperity. 

It  BC«mB  now  to  be  admitted  by  sofaolorB  that  no  baiit  of  fact  can  be  ntisbr 
totily  eUcil«-i  from  the  endre  mass  of  these  p«ti«Bl  and  mythologlciil  Ir^endt! 
•U  that  can  be  giTcn  is  mere  Donjecture.    That  whish  sppeare  to  be  most  pn>] 
Ue  has  been  indicated  in  the  text ;  to  which  we  now  add  a  brief  >bBtr»>rt  uf  I 
principal  opinions  propounded  by  the  learned. 

Jacob  Bryant  rega,rdg  the  aooonnt  as  a  manifest  tradition  (Vom  the  nrkafNoi 
%r  Isaao  Newton  traces  it  to  the  expedition  sent  by  tho  Greeks  M  Amcnnidlhs 
or  Memnon.  King  of  Kgypt.  l>r.  Gillies  supposes  that  it  arose  out  of  the  wish  of 
the  young  chietl«ns  of  Greece  to  visit  foreign  parta.  Had  to  retort  on  the  inhatih 
ante  the  iiyuries  which  the  Greeks  had  ^Screil  fyom  stmn^rs.  Dr.  liafjeriXS' 
jectures  that  the  fleece  was  raw  silk,  which  odon  rcKembtes  fine  threads  of  gcU. ' 
Sni^ht  raganis  thi:  whole  os  a  fable,  derind,  ■■  not  from  TRgoc  traditions  of  Uh 
Deluge,  but  some  symbolical  compusilion  of  the  plantii.-  spirit  in  Ihe  wnter?.  figd- 
fieJ  iu  ao  many  rarjous  ways  in  the  emblemaUciil  lutguo^u  uf  tuuimt  jjL"  Ha 
opinion  which  we  have  ventured  to  eipresB,  though  it  be  opposed  to  all  then 
anthorities,  is  not  licstitate  of  ancient  and  modern  support.  Stntbo.  being  folly 
aware  of  the  geographical  im possibilities  of  the  narrative,  nevertheless  belieitl 
that  the  Golden  Fleece  was  typical  of  the  great  wealth  of  Colchis,  arinng  fnm  ' 
4he  gold  dnst  washed  down  by  the  river ;  and  that  the  voyage  of  Jason  was  ii 
reality  an  expedition  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  be  plundered  th) 
ooontry,  and  made  extensive  eonqoeats  In  the  interior.  And  this  surmlM  in 
been  countenanced  by  Justin,  (xlii,  2.  3,)  and  Tacitus  (Annal.  vj,  S4).  Dr. 
Leonard  Schmiti  observes.  "  The  story  of  the  Argonants  probably  araae  oat  rf 
aocounta  of  commercial  enterprises  which  the  wealthy  Minyaus  made  to  tki 
eoaals  of  the  Eaiine."  (Strabo,  vol  i.  p.  4fi ;  Smith's  Die  of  Greek  and  Bomu 
Biog.  and  Myth.;  Lcmpriere's  Claanoal  Die,  art  .Arginuaittt ;  Qrote's  Hist.  t( 
Greece;  ajid  Thirlwall's  Hist  ofOrecee.J  - 

Note  66,  page  319.— TA*  Vtihan  Lrgtndi. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  reign  of  Cadmna  at  Tbebe«.  weare  told  tkatDlaoyiH 
arrived  there,  in  compainj  with  a  troop  of  Asiatio  females,  to  obtun  divisa 
honours,  and  establish  his  peculiar  rites  in  his  native  «ity.  The  venerable  Ckd- 
muB,  his  daughters,  and  the  prophet  Tiresiaa,  at  once  acknowledged  the  god, 
and  joined  in  the  worship  which  he  ezyoined.  But  Pentheus,  the  graadsira  (f 
Cadmus,  and  son  of  his  daughter  Agavi,  who  had  married  one  of  the  ^Muii,  aad 
who  now  reigned  at  Thebes,  violently  opposed  the  new  ceremonies,  and  ill-treattd 
the  god  who  had  iatrodno«d  (bam.    Peraisting  In  this  oeadact,  notwiUistaatfil 
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Ike  mirmeles  wrought  by  Dionysus,  Pentheus  followed  the  female  company  which 
had  gone  to  Mount  Cithsoron,  and,  in  order  to  witness  their  sacred  solemnities, 
•Mended  a  tall  pine.  There  he  was  discovered  by  the  feminine  multitude,  who, 
■nder  the  influence  of  the  Bacchic  frenzy,  pulled  down  the  tree,  and  tore  him  to 
pjacct.  £ven  his  mother  joined  in  this  outrage ;  and,  losing  all  consciousness  of 
litfmal  relationship  under  the  madness  of  the  excitement,  she  carried  back  to 
Thebes  the  head  of  her  murdered  son.  Upon  this  Cadmus  and  his  wife  retired 
aaong  the  niyrians,  and  Polydorus  and  Labdacus  successively  reigned  at  Thebes. 

The  last  of  these  at  his  death  left  an  infant  son,  Laius,  who  was  deprived  of 
his  throne  by  Lycus.  He  also  was  slain,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his 
■ephews,  Amphion  and  Zethus.  The  first  of  these  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
hb  wifo :  the  second  either  killed  himself,  on  the  destruction  of  all  his  children 
hj  Apollo,  or  was  slain  by  that  deity ;  after  which  Laius  obtained  the  crown, 
aad  married  Jocasta,  daughter  of  Menoeceus.  This  king  was  forewarned  by  the 
OKftde,  that  any  son  whom  he  might  beget  would  kill  him.  In  consequence 
of  this,  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  whom  he  called  GSdipus,  he  caused  him  to  be  ex- 
poeed  on  Mount  Cithasron,  where  the  child  was  found  by  the  herdsmen  of  Polybus, 
King  of  Corinth.  They  took  him  to  their  master,  who  brought  him  up  as  his 
ovn  child.  When  arrived  at  manhood,  finding  himself  exposed  to  taunts  in  con- 
•eqnence  of  his  unknown  parentage,  he  went  to  Delphi,  and  consulted  the  oracle 
en  the  snl^ect.  He  received  in  answer  an  admonition  not  to  return  to  his  country, 
M,  in  case  he  did  so,  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill  his  father,  and  become  the  husband 
of  his  mother.  Knowing  no  country  as  his  but  Corinth,  he  detenx^ned  not  to 
letom  to  that  city,  and  departed  from  Delphi  by  the  way  leading  to  Boeotia  and 
Fhoeia.  On  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  road  divided  toward  those  countries, 
he  met  Laius  in  a  chariot. '  The  insolence  of  the  king's  servant  produced  a  quar- 
ry in  which  (Edipus  killed  Laius,  being  utterly  ignorant  that  he  was  his  father. 

On  the  death  of  Laius,  Crcon,  the  brother  of  Queen  Jooasta,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes.  At  this  time  time  the  kingdom  was  under  the  displeasure 
ef  the  gods,  and  in  consequence  laid  waste  by  a  monster  called  Sphinx,  which 
had  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  tail  of  a  lion.  This  creature 
had  obtained  from  the  Muses  a  riddle,  which  she  proposed  to  the  Thebans :  and 
ea  their  being  unable  to  resolve  it,  she  took  away  one  after  another  of  the  citi- 
lens,  and  ate  him.  This  continued  cruelty  reduced  the  king  to  such  distress, 
that  he  offered  the  crown  and  the  queen  to  any  one  who  would  deliver  the 
eonntry  from  this  monster.  At  this  juncture  CEdipus  arrived,  undertook  the 
task,  and  solved  the  riddle ;  upon  which  the  Sphinx  threw  herself  from  the  Acro- 
polis, and  disappeared.  (Edipus  thereupon  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Thebes, 
and  became  the  husband  of  his  mother. 

On  one  part  of  this  personal  narrative  these  legends  afford  conflicting  informa- 
tion. It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  (Edipus  had'  four  children, — ^Eteocles, 
Polynices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene.  The  question  is,  whether  they  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Jocasta,  or  of  a  subsequent  wife.  Sophocles  and  other  Attic  poets  adopt 
the  former  opinion ;  and  Homer,  and  an  ancient  epic  called  (Edipodia,  the  latter. 
The  gods,  it  is  stated,  made  known  to  mankind  the  relationship  existing  between 
(Bdipus  and  Jocasta.  According  to  the  Attio  tragedians,  this  was  done  "  quickly  " 
after  their  marriage :  if  the  opposite  opinion  is  adopted,  it  must  have  been  revealed 
only  after  the  li^Me  of  some  years.  On  receiving  this  information,  Jocasta,  in  an 
agony  of  sorrow,  hanged  herself;  and  (Edipus  suffered  a  series  of  miseries,  in- 
flieted  by  the  Erinnyes,  while  a  curse  of  deep  and  weighty  woe  rested  on  his 
cliildren;  and  eTen  this  appears  to  have  been  aggravated  by  the  denunciation 


of  (Edipus  aa  his  Buns,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  uanduct  towkrd  htm  in  Lif  tH 
age. 

Od  the  dcaih  of  their  Ikther,  thn  sons  of  (£dipus  qnurtlletl  re«pecUii);  the  toe- 
ceBSion.  Polynices  wua  in  ouaaeqaence  obliged  to  flee  from  ThebA.  upon  vhieb 
he  aongbt  rofugv  at  tbo  court  of  Adrastua.  Ring  of  Argoa.  Here  be  wta  kitidtj 
received,  and  msrHed  to  a  daughter  of  the  kiug,  who  si  the  same  time  ongi|Hl 
to  establish  I'glyuioes  on  the  throne  of  Thobes  by  force  of  nrms. 

Wbeo  Adrtutus  praposcil  thla  eQlcrj"''^  '■>  ^''e  diieflains  of  Aritoa.  he  fbnifl 
most  of  them  ready  to  join  in  the  irur.  Antphiaraue,  who  b&d  diatiugnitlxd 
himself  aa  an  Argoxinut.  and  at  the  Cnlydoaian  bunt  alone  diaseuleJ.  and  d^ 
noiuwed  the  project  as  unjust  and  im]rions :  and,  being  of  a  prophetic  elect.  l>c 
prodioted  tbo  fuluro  of  tbo  attempt,  and  the  death  of  the  principal  parties  vkn 
nnilertook  iL  Full  of  this  conTiction.  Amphinraua  enJcaToureil  to  secrete  hlsi- 
sclf,  that  he  might  take  no  part  in  the  war.  But  Pulynices  baring  bribckl  hii 
wife  by  pn^wnting  her  with  Ibe  gnrgeons  robo  and  ueuLlsca  given  by  the  giidi  bi 
Harmooia  on  her  marriage  with  Cadmus,  the  sordid  witb  for  tliis  showy  ptiie 
betrayed  the  retreat  of  ber  busbaiul :  and  be,  after  cliarsiog  bis  soos  to  renoge 
him,  accompaaiod  the  eipeditiou.  It  was  led  by  seven  noble  cbiofs,  eaoL  of  whom 
nasailod  one  of  the  seven  gates  of  Thebes.  The  prediction  of  Ampbiaraaa  wu, 
however,  justified:  tbo  attempt  failed:  all  the  looderB  perished,  except  Adrastus, 
who  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  his  steed.  In  this  war  the  two  sons  of  ISdipns 
killed  each  oUier  in  single  oombat. 

After  thii,  Croon  again  assumed  the  nijius  of  government,  and  detrrevd  thai 
the  Argiveii  who  bad  fallen  in  the  war,  and  especially  rolynicw,  should  remiin 
unbnried ;  and  that  any  one  detected  in  violating  this  eiliat  should  be  boriol 
alive.  Antigaone,  sister  of  Polynices,  dared  the  danger,  and  attempted  to  inlet 
her  hrolbcr;  but  was  detccti'd  in  the  effort,  and  wm  burie.1  alive  ou  the  sjml. 
Hnmon,  the  son  of  Creon,  having  endeavoured  in  vaia  to  save  her,  killed  huB- 
Belf  on  her  tomb;  incDosequence  of  wbich.bis  mother  perished  by  ber  own  hand. 
AdrastuB,  moved  by  the  inhnmonity  which  deprived  his  fallen  comrades  <4  Ike 
rites  of  sepulture,  appUed  for  aid  to  Theseus,  King  of  Athena.  This  hero  na- 
plied  with  his  request,  invaded  Thebes,  killed  Creon,  and  effaetad  his  ol^eeL 

The  calamities  of  Thebes  did  not  terminate  vrith  this  war.  The  aona  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  bad  been  defeated  determined  to  avenge  the  fate  of  their  sint. 
Adrostus,  who  still  survived,  took  the  command ;  jG^aleus,  his  son,  Thersattder, 
Bon  of  Polynicea,  Alcmffion  and  Amphilochus,  sons  of  AmfAiaraDB,  IKomedes,  son 
of  Tydena,  8thenelas,  son  of  Capaneus,  Promaehns,  ton  of  Parthenopeus,  and 
Euryalus,  boq  of  Mecistheus,  under  the  title  of  Epigmii,  took  part  in  this  assault. 
They  were  aided  by  Corinth  and  Megara.  as  well  as  Measena  and  Arcadia.  Ob 
reaching  the  river  Elissss,  they  were  opposed  by  the  Tbeban  army  under  Laoill- 
mas,  son  of  Eteocles,  who  now  ruled  is  Thebes.  Hei«  a  battle  took  place,  ii 
which  the  Thebon  leader  killed  .ffigialcne,  son  of  Adrastus,  but  was  himself 
totally  routed  with  his  army,  and  driven  within  the  walls,  principally  by  the 
valour  and  energy  of  Alcmieon.  After  this  defeat,  the  Tbebaiu  nmsultAd  tfci 
prophet  Tireiios,  who  Informed  them  that  the  gods  had  decreed  the  snoeen  of 
theasBulants.  By  bis  adriee  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  Epigoni.  offering  to  sor- 
render  the  town,  while  they  oonveyed  away  thmr  vrives  and  children,  and  led 
under  the  command  of  Laodamas  to  the  niyrians.  The  Bpigoni  then  entend 
Thebes,  and  eatabUshed  Thertander,  Ha  of  Polyaicw,  on  the  throne. 
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Note  67,  page  320.— 2%«  Trcjan  Wars. 

Tliifl,  says  Mr.  Grote,  is  **tlie  capital  and  cnlminatiiig  point  of  the  Grecian 
epio, — the  two  sieges  and  capture  of  Troy,  with  the  destinies  of  the  dispersed 
heroea.^'  "It  would/'  obserres  this  profound  and  elegant  author,  ** require  a 
large  Tolume  to  oonyey  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  Tast  extent  and  expansion  of 
this  interesting  fable,  first  handled  by  so  many  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  with 
their  endless  additions,  transfbrmaticms,  and  contradictions, — then  purged  and 
recast  by  historical  inquirers,  who,  under  colour  of  setting  aside  the  exaggera- 
tions of  the  poets,  introduced  a  new  Tein  of  prosaic  iuTcntion, — lastly  moralized 
and  allegorized  by  philosophers/' — Hiat,  of  Ortect,  toI.  i,  p.  886.  We  can  only 
attempt  a  brief  outline  of  this  in  a  note. 

The  Trojan  kings  reckoned  their  descent  from  Dardanus,  the  son  of  Zeus  by 
Sleetra,  daughter  of  Atlas.  Tros,  the  grandson  of  Dardanus,  gare  his  name  to 
Troy.  Zeus,  having  taken  the  beautiful  son  of  Tros,  Gaaymedes,  to  be  his  cup- 
'bearer,  gave  to  the  father  in  return  a  team  of  immortal  horses.  Besides  Gany- 
medes,  Tros  had  two  sons,  Ilus  and  Assaracus.  The  first  became  the  father  of 
the  Trojan  line  of  kings,  Laomedon,  Priam,  and  Hector;  the  second,  of  the  Dar- 
danian  soTsreigna,  Capys,  Anchises,  and  iBneas.  Ilus  founded  in  the  plain  of 
Tfoy  the  holy  city  of  Ilium.  His  brother  and  his  descendants  remained  soTer- 
eigns  of  Dardania. 

While  Laomedon,  son  of  Ilus,  reigned  at  Troy,  Poseidon  and  Apollo  were  subject- 
ed to  a  temporary  servitude  by  command  of  Zeus,  during  which  the  former  built 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  the  latter  tended  the  herds.  When  the  stipulated- 
period  had  expired,  they  claimed  the  promised  reward ;  instead  of  paying  which^ 
the  king  treated  the  gods  with  indignity,  and  threatened  to  sell  them  for  slaves* 
To  avenge  this  ill-treatment,  Poseidon  sent  a  sea-monster,  which  ravaged  the 
Mds,  and  destroyed  the  subjects  of  Troy.  'This  infliction  reduced  Laomedon  to 
such  straits  that  he  offered  the  immortal  horses  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  destroy  the  monster.  But  an  oracle  declared  that  a  virgin  of  noble  blood 
must  first  be  given  to  him ;  and  the  lot  fell  on  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laome- 
don. Heracles  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  princess  stood  exposed  to  de*> 
Btmotion ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Athene  and  the  Trojans  he  killed  the  monster,  and 
delivered  both  Hesione  and  the  country.  Tet  Laomedon  gave  him  mortal  horsesi 
iaatead  of  those  which  had  been  promised.  Heracles,  thus  defrauded,  equipped 
six  ships,  sailed  to  Troy,  stormed  the  dty,  and  killed  Laomedon,  giving  Hesione 
to  his  fhithfcd  and  brave  ally,  Telamon,  l^  whom  she  had  Tencros,  the  celebrated 
andMT. 

As  Priam  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Laomedon  who  had  protested 
against  the  ligustice  of  his  father,  Heracles  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Troy; 
TUs  king  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny.  Among  Ids  sons  we  find  Heo- 
tor,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Troilus,  Polites,  Polydorus;  and  among  tiier 
dani^teTS,  Laodice,  Creusa,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra. 

The  birth  of  Paris  was  accompanied  with  such  terrible  omens,  that  his  flither 
ooBsolted  the  soothsayers  on  the  subject :  they  informed  him  that  this  son  would 
prove  fatal  to  him.  Priam  in  consequence  ordered  the  child  to  be  exposed  on 
Meant  Ida,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  The  gods,  however,  preserved  him ;  and  he 
grew  up  very  beautiAil  in  person,  fratered  by  the  shepherds,  and  specially  loved 
by  Aphrodite.  It  was  to  tlus  prince,  while  liriog  in  this  rural  solitude,  that 
tha  three  goddesses,  H6r6,  Athene,  and  Aphrodite,  were  conducted,  in  order  thai 
ke  sS^i  determine  the  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  them,  at  the  marriage 
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.  ti      soting  their  coniparatWs  beauty.    Fkria  &«ruMied  the  priu  ot 

*■      jdHv,  wha  promiainl  him  in  rrtum  the  most  beautiful  irainui  af 

I,  the  dftuglitcr  of  Zens,  wife  of  MeneUug,  King  of  Sports. 

—  'n  which  this  pratnltw  wai  fulfilled  is  too  will  known  U>  need  n- 

went  to  Oivrce,  Kod  TieiMd  Menelans.  who  had  at  that  time  to 

for  Crete-    Daring  ids  abtieiijee  Paris  curied  off  Uelea  and  t 

■if  Ireuure,  ajid  a^Mj  reached  Troy.    The  injnred  hvibsnd  wii 

rcte  of  the  perfidioua  conduct  of  Parii.  and  the  infidclit;  of  hli 

u.        ..Wncd  homo  to  dodsuIC  his  brother  AgaiDcmnon,  King  of  Jljtxn* 

'gui,  and  the  Tenerabie  Nealor.     The  result  waa  a  dat^muBMion  to  aaaCB- 

lUB  entire  strength  of  the  Oreciui  stntex.  and  areoge  tbie  ontnge  on  iht 

-■  of  hospitality.     Tliis  was  the  more  easily  eSbeted,  becaiue  in  bftr  joath 

n  had  been  sought  for,  on  acco""'  "f  '^^  heaut^r.  by  thirty-oni.'  of  the  piindr 

'bicflaiDS  of  OnttMie,  who,  aeei^-  i  iniliiidoally  a  Tery  alender  (dunti 

during  the  dMired  priie,  boui  res  by  a  solemn  oath  to  leaTe  Helen 

.r  free,  unbiassed  phcdoe  in  re  ?r  selection  of  a  partner,  and,  when 

jcd.  to  defend  her  person  and  y,iiazvnei  afninst  any  attompu  to  snatch  ha 

the  arms  of  her  huaband. 

nr  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpos     S'estor,  PaJamedes.  and  others  went 

it  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Greek  ohie*       The  result  U  known ;  cleTen  bnBr 

,ad  eighty-ail  ships,  and  aboTi>  one  buudred  thousand  men.  were  at  loagtb 

blad  at  Anlis.  and  sailed  tbr  Troy.     Tliis  expedition  contained  all  the  iUli 

warrior!'  of  Greece;  foremost  among  whom  itood  Palamedei,  Ajai.  Di- 

ues,  Nestor,  VFIyssea.  and  .Achilles.    The  Urat,  although  not  tnentionad  l:^  B*- 

,  is  oelebmted  by  other  early  Oreok  writers  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  brarest 

ois  day.    Ho  is  even  sappoaed  on  this  aocount  to  haTe  been  trea^oondy  cat 

jn  by  the  enry  nml  mnlignity  of  Plys?p=  and  IHomedes. 

Tlie  Tngans  had  assembled  a  great  army  of  aniiliaiies,  t«  oppose  this  inn- 
lion  ;  bat  the  attempt  (o  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Gneks  was  vftin.  The  Tro- 
jans and  their  allies  were  routed,  mainly  by  the  Tatour  of  AchilleB.  and  drina 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Hut  these  Were  inTulnerable ;  great  delay  wai  a 
necessary  consequence ;  a  large  portion  of  the  inrading  army  was  engaged  in 
providing  supplies  of  proTision  for  tbemselTes  and  their  companions :  years  of 
d^e  and  casual  warfare  therefore  rolled  on. 

At  lengUi,  however,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  the  Qreeln.  haring  stomed 
and  sacked  some  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tmy  and  in  alliauoe  with  that 
ti^,  divided  the  prisoners  among  the  principal  chie^  Achillas,  for  bia  prom- 
inence and  valour  in  this  exploit,  received  a  beautiful  damsel, — the  ^r  Btiadi; 
while  another,  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Apollo,  Chryieis,  was  awarded  to  Agt< 
memuon.  The  father  of  the  latter  lady,  digtxessed  by  the  loss  of  his  dangfater, 
besought  the  deity  to  avenge  his  injury.  Apollo  complied,  and  sent  ft  plagw 
among  the  Greeks.  In  a  great  council  the  cause  of  the  evil  was  rerealed  by 
Calchas  the  fleer.  The  resalt  was  the  sending  l»ck  of  Chryeeis  to  her  Iktfcer; 
and.  to  repair  hia  loss,  Agamemnon  demanded  Brlsels  tWnn  Aohilles,— *  reqnlrt 
nen(  which  so  offended  that  hero,  that  be  immediately  withdrew  himaelf  andUi 
troops  ftwm  the  Grecian  army. 

The  loss  of  Achilles  anbjected  the  Greek  army  to  ternble  rerersea.     Diomsde*. 

THysaei.  Agamemnon,  and  other  heroes  ewrted  ^emselres  to  the  utmeM,  hot  ii 

Ttin.    Heotor  led  bis  com^nering  Trojans  to  suoccsRiTe  victeries,  until  Bt  length 

~  le  actually  set  fire  to  the  vessel  of  Protesilaus,  the  first  Greek  who  had  Uaded 

M  Troy.    The  desperate  condttioa  to  which  the  OnAa  wne  thv  radneed  M 
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BOrooltts,  the  friend  of  Achillea,  to  obtain  thai  hero's  leare  to  lead  his  troops 
against  the  Trqjans.  This  reinforcement  for  a  while  turned  the  tide  of  victorf, 
imiil  Patroelus  was  slain  by  Heetcr.  This  melancholy  event  at  once  direrted 
the  flow  of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  directed  it  against  the  Trojan  prince.  He 
aooordingly  returned  to  the  war,  defeated  the  Trojans,  and  killed  Hector. 

The  hopes  of  Troy,  which  seemed  to  die  with  the  death  of  Hector,  were  reviyed 
by  the  arrival  of  sucoessiTe  bands  of  aoxiliaries.  Pentheeilea,  Qneen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, first  arrived,  at  the  head  of  her  troop  of  female  warriors.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Ares,  and  had  been  hitherto  invincible.  At  first  her  efibrts  were 
sneoeseftil ;  but  she  fell  by  the  hand  of  Achilles.  Memnon  next  came  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  Troy.  He  was  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  and  the  most  stately  of 
men.  He  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  Chrecian  troops,  and  slew  the  noble  and 
popular  Antilochus.  But  after  a  desperate,  and,  for  a  long  time,  doubtful  con- 
test, he  also  perished  by  the  prowess  of  Achilles. 

The  fate  of  this  hero  now  approached.  As  Achilles  was  chasing  a  troop  of 
routed  Trqjans  into  the  town,  he  was  slain  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Paris, 
which  had  been  guided  by  Apollo,  and  struck  the  mighty  Greek  in  the  only  vul- 
nerable part  of  his  body, — ^his  heel.  The  fall  of  Achilles  occasioned  still  further 
leas  to  the  Greeks.  Ajax  and  Ulysses  having  quarrelled  as  to  which  should 
posBess  the  armour  of  the  deceased  hero,  and  the  de<dsi(m  having  been  given  in 
fkvour  of  the  latter,  Ajax  slew  himself  in  a  frenzy  occasioned  by  grief  and  disap- 
pointment. 

The  crisis  of  the  war  now  drew  near.  Ulysses,  having  captured  Helenus,  the 
son  of  Priam,  who  possessed  the  gift  of  prof^ecy,  learned  from  him  that  Troy 
eonld  not  be  taken  unless  Philoctetes,  who  held  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Heracles, 
and  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  could  be  persuaded  to  join  the  Greek  army. 
This  was  effected  by  the  address  of  Diomedes  and  Ulysses.  Philoctetes  soon 
after  killed  Paris  in  single  combat ;  while  Neoptolemus  killed  Eurypylus,  King 
of  Mysia,  who  had  marched  an  army  to  the  succour  of  Troy. 

But  although  the  Trojans  were  now  so  weakened  l^  successive  losses  that  they 
dared  no  more  to  meet  t{ieir  enemies  in  the  field,  the  city  could  not  be  captured 
while  the  Palladium— a  statue  given  by  Zeus  himself  to  Dardanus — ^remuned  in 
the  citadeL  Great  care  had  been  taken  of  this  statue  by  the  Trojans :  they  not 
only  did  their  utmost  to  conceal  this  valuable  gift,  but  made  many  others  so  like 
it  as  to  mislead  any  person  who  might  attempt  to  steal  it.  Ulysses,  however, 
the  unfailing  resource  of  the  Greeks  when  craft  and  cunning  were  required  in 
union  with  great  daring,  essayed  this  difficult  task.  Disguising  himself  in  mi»> 
arable  clothing  and  with  self-inflicted  injuries,  he  succeeded  in  entering  the 
«ity,  and  carrying  off  the  Palladium.  It  is  said  that  Helen  recognised  him, 
while  thus  engaged ;  but  that  she,  now  anxious  to  return  to  her  husband,  not 
only  did  not  betray  him,  but  actually  concerted  with  him  the  means  of  oa{K 
taring  the  city. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  the  Greeks  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  At  the  sug^, 
gestion  of  Athene,  Epeus  made  a  large  wooden  horse,  suifieltntly  capacious  to 
contain  one  hundred  men  in  the  inside  of  it  Here  were  plaeed  that  number  of 
the  most  celebrated  warriors  of  the  Greek  army,  including  Neoptolemus,  Ulysses, 
Menelaus,  and  others.  This  being  done,  and  the  horse  plaoed  |>efore  the  gates 
of  Troy,  the  Greek  army  pretended  that  they  had  abandoned  the  siege,  burned 
their  tents,  and  sailed  away,— remaining,  however,  at  Tenedoa.  ^e  inhabitants 
•f  Troy,  overjoyed  at  this  deliverance,  sallied  o«t,  and  were  Mnartd  at  the  huge 
wooden  ttraotore  which  their  enamiet  had  left  hehind  them. 
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npin  one  were  propouiided  respecting  it.    Bomi.'  propoBed  dnwing  it 

r.  ^  id  dedicating  It  ta  the  gods,  as  a  trophy  al"  Tietor; :  others  Ht- 

□:  .  of  on  cnemj'.    Laocoun,  the  prieet  of  Heptune.  faring  in  tliii 

d  a  spcaT  against  the  «ide  or  the  horse,  when  the  aouod  rticalad 

of  the  coDstniction.     But  even  thie  irimiiig  naa  lost  ou  tht 

,j«  v-""!  while  Laoooon,  with  one  of  his  sons,  petished  bj  two  ser. 

J,  irare  sent  out  of  the  sea  eiprcselj  to  destroj  hiiu.     The  Trt^au 

ih..»-  ^j  by  the  orUfioee  of  Sinon.  a  psrSJious  traitor,  who  had  been  kit 

_ie  Qreeks  to  promote  their  oljeot.     He  told  IViam  that  be  htul  fled  bora  hu 

trfmen  becamw  they  had  dotemined  lo  offer  Kim  a  eocri&co  to  the  god*,  a 

r  lo  insure  ihcmaelvea  a  safe  royage  to  Greece.    Being  farour&bly  receiicd 

je  kind  king,  he  strongly  urged  him  to  bring  the  wooden  horse  into  the  dtj, 

oonsecrate  it  to  Athene.    This  advice  was  follower).    A  breach  was  oiade  m 

walls,  and  the  borae  brongh.  r  with  luinultuonB  joy,  the  TrcyEuu 

iting  the  night  lo  riottnu  fe  lile  they  were  thus  cngngHl,  Binia 

e  the  appointe-l  fire-aignal.  w icen  by  the  Greeks  at  Tenedos,  thgj 

mediately  retamed.  lie  then  iinb.....7i.  s  entrance  to  the  hone,  and  aUowcd 
Greek  heroes  to  come  fortb.  The  oil  rras  thus  sswiled  from  within  asd 
lout.    The  aged  Priam  pcrishct  and  of  Neoplolemus,  haiinf  soa^t 

je  in  Tain  at  the  altar  of  Zeiu.  xa,  who.  after  the  death  of  Poria,  had 

me  the  husband  of  Helen,  die...  ..  desperate  resistance,  by  the  baodl 
, lyases  nnd  Menelaiis.     Antenor  neas  escnjiod.  as  it  is  said,  by  thi 

liianeo  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  n  Uc  eily  totally  sacked  and  destroyHL 
ranai.  llie  infant  sen  of  Hector,  nu  cae>  from  a  high  wall,  and  killed;  aid 
lena  was  immolated  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  Helen  was  restored  to  her 
jacd,  who  appears  to  hare  roceired  her  very  cordially.  Andromaclie  and 
.^.cisus  were  both  given  to  Ncoptolemua :  Cassandra  was  awarded  to  Agi- 
Beninan. 

The  utter  improbability  of  the  legend,  especially  in  the  part  respecting  the 
wooden  horse,  led  to  other  versions  than  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  of  these 
le  that  related  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus,  to  this  effect, — that  when 
Paris  fled  from  Greece  with  Helen,  he  was  driven  by  adverse  wind«  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  where  the  king,  learning  the  baseness  of  his  conduct,  sent  him  away, 
detaining  Helen;  and  that  consequently,  when  the  Greeks  demanded  Helen  it 
Troy,  the  Trojans  conld  not  give  her  up,  as  she  was  not  there.  At  the  saoe 
time  they  oould  not  convince  the  Greeks  bt  this  truth,  the  goda  having  decrod 
the  ruin  of  Ilium. 

The  return  of  the  heroes  to  Greece  would  requin  extended  notice  We  can 
only  observe  that  Nestor,  Diomedes.  Neoptolemss.  Idomensna,  and  PhiloctetM 
soon  reached  their  homes  in  safety.  Agamennon  also  reached  his  palace  si 
Argoa,  but  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  his  wife  Clylemnestra.  The  adventures  «( 
Ulyasca  have  been  fully  given  by  Homer  in  a  separate  epio.  Every  part  of 
Greece.  Italy,  and  of  the  surrounding  countries,  bears  names,  or  staoda  identi- 
fied with  oircom stances  relaUng  to  this  war.  (Grote's  History  of  Qr«eae ;  Tbirl' 
waU's  History  of  Greece ;  Homer ;  Virgil ;  Herodotus  ;  Thnoydides,  Ac,  jte.) 

Nore  BS,  page  320.^Tlu  Return  of  tilt  Hrradida.       , 
There  it  learoqly  any  portion  of  the  legendary  history  of  Greece  which  m 
dearly  and  M  foUy  develops  the  peculiar  character  of  its  mythology,  and  at 
the  same  Une  lervei  aa  a  key  to  K»ne  of  the  most  cnriDui  problemi  ia  the  nib- 
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nqnent  aimals  of  the  countryf  as  the  account  furnished  b j  the  poets  respecting 
Heracles  and  his  descendants. 

Perseus,  son  of  Zens  and  Danae,  haying  accidentally  killed  his  grandfather,  and 
being  unwilling  to  remain  as  the  sorereign  of  the  country,  exchanged  the  king- 
dom of  Argos  with  Megapenthes  for  that  of  Tiryns ;  and  afterward,  fixing  on  a 
spot  about  ten  miles  fh>m  Argos,  he  founded  the  fhmous  city  of  Mycen»,  seating 
here  his  descendants  as  the  celebrated  Perseid  Dynasty.  Perseus  left  a  numer- 
ous family :  of  these,  Alcasus  was  father  of  Amphitry<m ;  Electryon,  of  Alcmene ; 
and  Sthenelos,  of  Eurystheus.  After  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Amphitryon, 
in  a  fit  of  passion  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  about  some  cattle,  killed  his  uncle 
Electryon.  The  sons  of  this  chief  having  been  killed  by  some  pirate  Taphians, 
Alcmene  was  the  only  surriver  of  this  family.  She  was  engaged  to  marry 
Amphitryon,  but  refiised  to  do  so  until  he  had  arenged  the  death  of  her  brothers. 
Compelled  to  leave  his  country  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  Amphit- 
ryon sought  reftige  in  Thebes,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Alcmene,  thus 
leaving  Sthenelos,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Perseus,  King  of  Tiryns.  Amphit- 
ryon, having  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Cadmeians  and  others,  chastised  the  Taphi-^ 
ans,  and  returned  to  claim  his  wife.  On  the  wedding-night,  however,  Zeus, 
having  conceived  a  passion  for  the  bride,  had  intercourse  with  her  before  the 
husband.  The  result  was  that  Alcmene  bore  twins, — Heracles,  the  son  of  Zeus, 
and  Iphicles,  the  offspring  of  Amphitryon.  When  the  time  drew  near  for  deliv- 
ery, Zeus,  who  had  determined  that  this  offspring  of  his  should  be  superior  to 
all  his  other  human  children, — "  a  specimen  of  invincible  power  both  to  gods  and 
men," — ^boasted  in  the  Olympian  assembly,  that  there  was  that  day  to  be  bom 
on  earth  a  descendant  of  his  who  should  rule  over  all  his  neighbours.  Stung 
witii  the  remark,  his  wife  H6rd  pretended  to  make  light  of  it,  and  provoked  Zeus 
to  confirm  his  declaration  by  an  oath.  This  being  done,  H^rd  instantly  descended 
to  the  earth,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  goddesses  presiding  over  parturition,  delayed 
the  delivery  of  Alcmene,  and  hastened  that  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelos,  who  was 
seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  This  feat  accomplished,  H6re  returned  to 
Olympus,  and  announced  the  fact  to  Zeus,  saying,  *'  The  good  man  Eurystheus 
is  this  day  bom  of  thy  loins,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Argeians  worthily  belongs  to 
him."  Zeus  was  intensely  astonished  and  afflicted  at  the  news ;  but  his  word 
had  passed,  and  he  could  not  prevent  its  accomplishment.  Hercules  was  there- 
fore throughout  his  life  subject  to  Eurystheus,  and  compelled  to  do  his  bidding. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detail  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  his  *'  Twelve  Labours."  The  principal  of  them  are  now  universally 
known.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  he  always  evinced  irresistible  power,  whether 
on  behalf  of  friends,  or  against  declared  foes  and  the  most  savage  beasts.  His 
deeds  were  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  world  then  known  to  the  Qreeks, — ^from 
Gades  in  Spain  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine,  and  even  to  Scythia ;  while  their 
magnitude  was  such  as  to  fill  the  world  with  their  fame,  and  to  vary  them  into 
an  endless  range  of  poetic  myths. 

After  the  death  of  the  hero,  and  his  apotheosis,  his  son  Hyllos,  and  his  other 
children,  were  expelled  and  severely  persecuted  by  Eurystheus.  So  violent  was 
his  animosity,  that  the  Thebans  and  other  neighbouring  states  feared  to  afford 
them  refuge.  Athens  alone  evinced  sufficient  humanity  and  daring,  and  pro- 
tected the  refugees.  To  punish  this  generous  conduct,  Eurystheus  invaded 
Attica,  and  not  only  failed  in  the  effort,  but  perished  with  all  his  sons  in  the 
contest.  In  consequence,  the  sons  of  Heracles  became  the  only  representatives 
of  the  Perseid  family.    Hyllos,  the  eldest  son  of  Heracles,  regarding  Pelopon- 
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iMilB  u  hii  ri^tful  inherit&ncc.  gutbered  together  an  armj.  and  cndeaTound 
o  enfurcs  his  claim  lij  anna.  This  invasion  vns  met  tij  the  aniMd  troopt  cf 
Ionia,  Aohaia,  &ad  Arcadia;  upon  ubidi  Hfllos  proposed  that,  ihe  raaUci 
should  be  decided  b?  single  combat  between  bimaelf  and  an;  hero  of  the  apyanns 
army.  The  cballenge  was  aoMpted,  and  the  t«mia  aLiraBged,  which  proTided 
in  ciBC  HjrUoa  trinmpbed,  th?  Heraclcids  chould  be  resloreil  lo  UieJT  po*- 
ion: ;  but  that,  in  cone  be  Ml,  they  »bonld  Bbondon  all  their  claims  foe  a 
liven  period,  which  is  (ariouslj  stated  bj  different  aathori  as  haTing  been  tlira 
generations, — fifty  yearn,— and  one  hundred  years.  Hylloe  was  sMn  in  diii 
conflict  b;  Eohemoe,  tho  Arcadian  heroi  and  the  Heracleids  in  coDBCH]aenc( 
retiml.  and  liiemissed  tbeir  armjr. 

t  IS  said  that,  in  riolation  of  lliis  engagement,  ClodnnB,  son  of  Hyllos.  mads 
atlsmpt  lo  reoover  the  territory,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful;  and  tbU 
son.  in  a  rimilar  effort,  perishod  on  the  field  of  battle, 
rbc  time  speciHcd  in  the  enffagemoni  which  iasned  in  the  death  of  Hyllns,  at 
length  piiastd  away,  and  left  the  HEradeids  free  to  ttSserC  their  clnim  to  thrir 
ent  and  rightfu!  patrimony.  The  manner  and  means  by  whicli  thjB  was 
effected  arc  worthy  of  attentiuD.  It  appears  that  when  the  Dorian  King 
"^  imius  wu  BeTcrely  pressed  by  tha  Lapitbre.  Heracle?  inlerposod.  defeated  tin 
inTading  fbrce.  and  killed  thdr  King  Coronns.  In  grateful  return  for  this  act 
leroism,  j^lgimius  assigned  to  bis  deliverer  one-third  part  of  ifac  whole  teni- 
of  his  sttkte,  and  adapted  Hyllos  M  his  son.  HerBclea  desired  that  this  gift 
■hould  be  ret^ncd  nntil  bia  ohildreci  atoo'l  in  need  of  IL  After  the  death  ol 
Bylloa.  this  boon  was  elnimed  and  allowed.  The  Heracleidig  becnme  tbm  inti- 
mately adsociated  with  the  Dorian  race.  When,  therefore,  HyUoB,  bis  sou  Clo- 
dfflns,  ond  grandson  AriBlomaohus,  worv  all  dead,  and  the  Henicleidfl  wws 
reprfsciiii'd  by  Ti-nH-uiis,  C'resphonles,  ami  AristiHlemus,  thpy  n^polyp.!.  with  the 
tid  of  the  Dorians,  to  mnke  another  attempt  on  the  peninsnla.  In  this  caM  a 
new  mode  of  attack  was  adopted.  Instead  of  a  long  and  haiardons  land-march 
along  the  coast  and  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  i^solred  to  prepu* 
TBSHels,  and  cross  OTer  from  Antirrhium  on  the  southern  promontory  of  Stolia. 
to  Rhium  on  the  north  coast  of  Achaio.  Tbis  attempt  was  completely  snocesafeL 
Tisamenes,  tbe  grandson  of  Agamemnon  through  Orestes,  then  the  great  soTCr 
eign  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  representatiTc  of  the  Pelopid  race,  fell  in  tbe 
conflict.  Oxytns.  who  bad  efficiently  served  the  expedition  as  a  gnide,  was 
rewarded  with  the  fertile  territory  of  Elis;  while  the  three  Heracleid  families 
oast  lots  for  the  remainder  of  the  country.  In  tbis  distribution  Argos  fell  lo 
Temenus,  Messcne  to  Cresphontes,  and  Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemns.  It  is 
alleged  that  Cresphoutes  obtained  his  more  eligible  portion  by  fVaud.  Aa  ewl 
fkmily  offered  solemn  sacrifices  upon  this  dirision,  it  is  said  that  a  miracnlou 
sign  appeared  on  each  altar, — a  toad  on  that  belonging  to  Argos ;  a  serpent  on 
that  of  Sparta ;  and  a  fox  on  the  altar  representing  Messene.  The  prophets,  M 
being  consulted,  thus  explained  these  omens:  The  toad,  being  a  creature  slow 
and  stationary,  imported  that  Argos  would  not  sucoeed  In  enterprises  beyond  its 
own  limits :  the  serpent  denoted  the  formidable  and  aggressiTe  char«oter  which 
Sparta  would  sustain:  and  the  fox  set  tbrib  the  career  of  wily  and  deceitful 
policy  which  Mesaene  would  pursue.  However  historical  fact  may  be  obscured 
by  ancient  legend,  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  Peloponnesos  to 
the  sway  of  the  Heracleids  and  Dorians  must  have  occupied  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  tims,  during  whleh  extended  period  the  vanquished  were  eontiDQallr 
seeking  ntage  tn  northern  Oreece,  Asia  Minor,  or  the  islMidi. 
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NoTS  69|  page  325. — The  Seven  Wiu  Men  of  Greea, 

Although  these  QxecUa  worthies  are  usually  said  to  hare  been  seTen,  anoient 
wiitera  are  by  no  mea^s  agreed  as  to  their  number  or  their  names.  BiosBarohus 
eonnted  ten;  Hermippus,  se?enteen ;  and  Plato,  seven.  The  names  of  Solon  the 
Athenian,  Thales  the  Mileaian,  Pittaous  the  Mitylenian,  and  Bias  the  Prieneaa, 
are  found  in  all  the  lists.  The  remaining  names  given  by  Plato  are  Cleobulus 
of  liadus,  Myson  of  Chene,  and  Chile  of  Laoedsemon.  (Protagoras,  sec  82.) 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  these  individuals,  in  order  to  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  their  character  as  the  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

Solon  in  his  youth  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  political 
science.  In  consequence  of  the  reduced  state  of  his  family  through  the  prodi- 
gality of  his  father,  he  was  fbr  some  time  engaged  in  trade ;  but  he  at  length 
devoted  his  life  to  the  good  of  his  country,  and  introduced  those  political  and 
fiscal  reforms  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  glory  of  Athens.  Like  all 
the  cultivated  Greeks  of  his  day,  he  studied  poetry,  and  propounded  his  political 
reforms  in  verse. 

Thalks  was  bom  at  Miletus,  of  Phenioian  parents.  Like  Solon  and  others,  he 
travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  visited  Crete,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  th« 
East, — acquiiing  in  his  progress  a  knowledge  of  {^metry,  astronomy,  and  phi- 
losophy. He  is  said  to  have  made  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  ia 
mathemaUcal  science, — ^most  likely  firom  information  he  obtained  in  the  East 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  scientifio 
proof,  and  attempted  it  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.  He  is  known  to  have 
predicted  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse ;  but  whether  he  possessed  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  mathematical  astronomy  to  make  the  calculation  himself,  or 
obtained  the  result  of  it  in  the  East,  has  been  doubted.  Thales  is  said  to  have 
displayed  great  political  sagacity,  and  to  have  used  his  scientific  aoquirementa 
in  diverting  the  course  of  the  river  Halys  at  the  request  of  Croesus.  He  also 
instituted  a  federal  council  at  Teos,  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  lonians,  when 
threatened  by  the  Persians.  Ha  was  the  founder  and  fkther  of  the  Ionic  school 
of  philosophy,  which  produced  Anazimander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and 
Archelaus,  the  master  of  Socrates. 

PiTTAOus  of  Mitylene  was  hi^y  celebrated  as  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  poet.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  an  opponent  of  the 
tyrants  who  had  succeeded  in  fostening  their  rule  on  his  country.  In  conjuao- 
tion  with  the  sons  of  Aloceus,  he  succeeded  in  delivering  the  island  firom  this 
oppresaon.  He  afterward  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  to  resist  the 
Athenians,  when  they  made  war  on  Lesbos.  In  this  struggle  he  challenged  the 
Athenian  general  to  single  combat,  and  slew  him.  He  was  afterward  made  gov^ 
emor  of  his  native  city,  with  unlimited  authority.  After  holding  this  dignity 
fbr  ten  years,  governing  with  justice  and  moderation,  devising  and  enforcing 
salutary  laws,  and  greatly  promoting  the  public  good,  he  voluntarily  retired  into 
private  life. 

Bias  of  Priene. — ^Little  is  known  of  this  sage,  except  that  he  appears  to  have 
attained  his  distinguished  reputation  by  the  long-continued  exercise  of  his  skill 
as  an  advocate,  and  by  his  uniform  and  generally  sucoessful  maintenance  of  the 
eause  of  right  and  jusUce.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after  pleading  suo- 
cessfhlly  in  behalf  of  a  fHend.  Just  as  the  judges  gave  their  decision,  the  ven- 
erable advocate  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of  his  grandson.  The  case  of  Bias  is  aa 
unquestionable  proof  that  the  fiune  of  the  Wise  Men  was  derived,  not  firom  ths 
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[KisaeBBion  of  abstract  science,  but  from  ttio  i^xercise  of  practical  triidam  ind 
judidouB  siporience  in  roepect  of  mgral  and  political  nffiiirs. 

CleobdlD9  of  ^indiia  w&b  romartcable  for  the  beauty  of  hia  person.  Hit  fame 
u  B  Wise  Mjin  9MII19  to  rest  on  llie  iiwceaa  vitb  vliich  be  goTeraeil  Lindu*  in  t 
woaoD  of  poculiu  difficulty.  He  is  aUo  oclebraMd  for  hanug  Acquired  an 
acqaaintaiioe  itith  tiio  pbUaaapb;  of  Egypt,  and  fur  baviug  written  some  lytic 
poems,  as  nell  as  riddlct  in  «erae. 

Myboh  of  Cbene. — Scareelj  oaylbing  ie  Icdowq  of  tbts  person,  except  that  he 
was  in  humble  ciroumalanfOH ;  und  thatnhca  Anacharsis  coosulted  the  oneleal 
Delphi  to  knoR  irhi«li  was  the  nisosl  maa  ia  Greece,  ho  was  tuld  ia  answor.  "Be 
who  is  now  plaitghing  hia  Bclds :"  this  was  Mysoa.  In  some  of  the  liats  tlie 
name  of  I'criandor  stands  iastcail  of  Mjson. 

Cuiia  of  Sparta.— Nothing  is  kuanu  of  this  pciaoD  bnt  bis  name. 

Nom  60,  page  32G.^TIu  Apiphkti/omc  CounciL 
This  institution  is  one  of  the  moet  rcmarliablc  and  inftacntial  of  ancient 
Qreeoe.  It  appeura  to  haTe  aiiaen,  in  remote  Umet<,  cat  of  the  very  peculiar 
jnlitical  disunion  and  religious  nnjlj'  which  preiailigd  amacg  the  Gmtian  people. 
Since,  from  the  begiuning,  it  was  customary  for  the  sovers.!  cities  and  (Ten 
towns,  OB  well  as  stMca,  to  be  self-goTeming,  itliilo  th«j-  weris  cloaely  allied 
together  by  a  national  feeling  and  a  commou  faith,  It  became  neceHsary  to  estab- 
lish some  means  of  eommUQication  bctneea  these  iiulepfodent  bodies,  and  gome 
•fficieut  mods  of  oiijudicatiDn,  in  tbc  ereat  either  oT  the  national  interests  beiag 
infringed,  or  of  tba  ordiaiuiaes  of  the  established  religion  being  violated.  This 
vas  efibct«d  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Amphictyonio  Council.  There  wen 
MDsequently  Bcvcral  of  these  confLHleratiDns  in  diffi^rent  di»trict°,  ojid  amon^ 
the  Grecian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  principal,  and  that  which  was  a 
model  for  all  the  otheva,  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "tkt  Amphictjonie 
League."  This  body  met  either  in  the  temple  of  Denieter  in  the  Tillage'  of 
Anthelte  near  Thermopyh^,  or  in  that  of  Apollo  at  DelphL 

We  haTe  but  a  small  amount  of  information  on  whioh  reliance  can  be  placed 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  institution.  That  it  arose  Tery  early,  is  clear  from 
(he  fact  that  neither  cities  nor  states,  but  tribes,  were  represented  in  it.  These 
were  originally  twelTe;  lonians,  DoriouB,  Perrhwbians,  Ikeotians,  Magnesians, 
Aehteans,  Pbthians.  Melians.  Dolopians,  .iGnlanians,  Delphians,  and  Pbodans. 
Iq  process  of  time,  cities  and  stales,  as  they  rose  into  importance,  were  admitted 
into  (he  League ;  ao  that  in  the  age  of  Antonius  Pius  the  number  of  represented 
tribes  was  increased  to  thirty.  The  primitive  naVre  of  this  compact,  and  (be 
aimplicity  of  manners  and  of  means  which  then  oUsined,  are  clearly  shown  by 
the  tenoB  of  the  oath  which  was  administered  to  the  members  of  this  Leagne 
MTerally.  as  preserred  by  jBsohines;  "We  will  not  deBtroy  any  Amphictyoaio 
town:  we  will  not  cut  off  any  Amphictyonio  town  from  running  water."  It 
seems,  at  least  in  later  times,  that  the  members  sent  to  this  council  were  of  two 
kinds  or  grades ;  which  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  two  assemblies  were  held, — 
cue  a  larger,  and  the  other  a  smaller,  body.  This  distinctioa  is  indicated  in  the 
preamble  of  a  decree  preserred  by  Demosthenes:  "When  Cleinagorus  was  priest 
at  the  spring-meeting,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Pylagorse  and  their  assessors,  and 
(he  general  body  of  the  Amphictyons,"  ius.  It  was  this  body  whicti  decreed  Uuim 
HTere  and  generally  cruel  crusades  which  ore  found  in  Oreek  history,  undat  the 
aame  of  "Sacred  Wars." 
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It  was,  in  faet,  the  special  Amotion  of  the  Amphictyonic  Union  to  watoh  orer 
and  protect  the  safety,  interests,  and  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple.  This 
point  is  set  forth  in  another  oath  taken  bj  the  members  of  this  council,  and 
preserred  by  .^schines :  **  If  any  one  shall  plunder  the  property  of  the  god, 
or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take  treacherous  counsel  against  the 
things  in  the  temple,  we  will  punish  him  by  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  every 
means  in  our  power/'  At  the  same  time,  the  truly  national  character  of  this 
council  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  on  the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  brave  com* 
panions  at  Thermopylae,  this  oouncil  held  an  extraordinary  meeting,  and  offered 
a  reward  for  the  life  of  Ephialtes  the  traitor.  They  also  afterward  set  up 
pillars  in  the  Straits  to  the  memory  of  the  Spartans  who  fell  there. 

This  institution  remained,  as  the  last  vestige  of  Hellenic  nationality,  until  tha 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  its  power  and  importance  had  long 
been  lost.  Even  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  the  great  orator  complained  that 
it  was  then  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

Note  61,  page  327. — Mortgage  Pillars. 

These  were  stone  pillars,  which  were  required  to  be  set  up  in  a  field,  or  some 
other  conspicuous  part  of  the  mortgaged  property.  They  served  instead  of  a 
legal  instrument  or  bond :  but  they  answered  this  purpose  in  the  most  objection- 
able manner  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  essential  that  these  pillars  should 
bear  a  legible  inscription,  stating  the  amount  of  the  debt  with  which  the  prop- 
erty was  burdened,  and  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  creditor  to  whom  the 
money  was  owing.  These  erections  were  abundantly  numerous  in  Attica  at  the 
time  referred  to,  and  were  so  many  public  advertisements  that  the  former  owner 
of  the  soil  had  lost  his  independence,  and  was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  still 
more  degraded  and  miserable  condition. 

Note  62,  page  329. — The  Judicial  Court  of  Areopagus. 

This  celebrated  judicial  body  usually  held  its  sittings  in  an  open,  uncovered 
space  on  the  top  of  a  small  eminence  at  Athens,  called  Mars'  Hill,  because  Mars 
was  said  to  have  been  tried  there  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
Neptune.  The  origin  of  this  court  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity :  some  ascribe  its 
institution  to  the  time  of  Cecrops.  The  number  of  the  judges  is  equally  uncer- 
tain. But  we  know  that  they  were  for  a  long  period  persons  of  the  highest  pro- 
bity and  religious  character ;  and  that  any  one  of  them  who  was  convicted  of 
immorality,  had  been  seen  sitting  in  a  tavern,  or  was  known  to  have  used  Inde- 
cent language,  was  expelled  fh>m  the  assembly.  They  took  cognizance  **of 
murders,  impiety,  and  immoral  behaviour;  particularly  of  idleness,  the  cause  of 
all  vice."  They  possessed  power  to  reward  the  virtuous,  and  to  punish  crime, 
particularly  blasphemy  against  the  gods,  and  all  sins  against  the  national  faith. 
Their  authority  continued  until  the  time  of  Pericles.  At  a  later  period  the 
Areopagites  lost  much  of  their  respectability  of  character, — to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  that,  having  censured  the  conduct  of  a  citizen,  they  were  told  that  *'  if 
they  wished  TO  reform,  they  must  begin  at  home." 

Note  63,  page  338. — Banishment  by  Ostracism. 

This  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  enforcing  exile,  which  obtuned  in  many  of  the 
Qndan  states,  and  was  several  tines  carried  into  effect  at  Athens.    Strictly 
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■peAking.  il  wa*  aol  n.  punishment,  Init  a  prec&utian&r;  meunre.  demsodol,  !■ 

siippoBed,  by  tho  pnblJG  safoty.     Ostracism  diffeTed  from  ordinary  buuab- 

t  in  tbut  it  did  not  aJTeol  Ibc  property  of  the  iodividuiU  eiiled  -,  and  alw, 

that  it  AjwBys  fixed  Ibo  time  when  the  party  would  haie  libert;  to  return.    Il 

VHB,  in.  facC,  a  means  deviaed  for  reiuoring  from  the  republic,  tbr  a  given  time. 

any  Indiridual  whose  position,  energy,  wealth,  or  ambitioD,  might  render  him 

BQ  nlg^'  of  eovj,  distruit,  or  d.-inger  to  the  govommont.    The  moile  of  carrying 

utg  oflocl  was.  by  oonrening  the  trilies.  when  each  citiien  wrote  the  name  of  ibt 

U  whom  be  wiahed  to  ha^e  ostraciied.     The  bearer  of  the  oame  which  occnrred 

it  frequeoLly,  in  ease  it  haii  been  written  hy  six  thoa<'aiid  citizens,  was  can- 

manded  to  learo  the  gtate  within  ten  days.    The  greatest  men  of  Athoms  wen 

BXilitd  by  thii  means.^Themintoclps.  Aristtdes.  Cimon,  and  Alcibiades.     Platanh 

oaIIihI  OBtraciam  "a  guod-uaturinl  wi^  of  allaying  envy ." 

KoTE  64,  page  .^39. — Tht  oirioui  ilodt  trnploi/id  to  cohM  Iht  jirmy  of  Xrrxa. 

The  aocount  fitrnished  by  Uerodolua  of  this  enumeration  is  m  terse  and  fall, 
that  it  may  be  girtn  iii  the  language  of  his  popular  translator :  "  1  am  not  able 
to  Bpeciry  what  number  of  men  eaoh  nation  supplied,  aa  no  one  hoa  rcoonled  IL 
The  whole  amount  of  the  land-forces  was  1.700,000.  Their  mode  of  ajcertoining 
the  number  nos  this :  they  drew  op  in  one  plaee  a  body  of  ten  (honaand  moni 
making  these  stand  together  as  compactly  as  possible,  they  ilien  a  circle  round 
them.  Uiamitsing  these,  they  enclosed  the  circle  with  a  wall  breast  high :  inlo 
this  they  introduced  another  and  uiother  ten  thousand,  till  they  thus  obtained 
the  prcpise  number  of  the  whole.  They  afterward  ranged  each  nation  apart." — 
Polyhi/mnia,  cap,  9.  Yet,  notwithatauding  the  purliculority  of  this  aeooont, — 
coupled  with  the  imijununt  fiiot,  tlifil  Ifei-odi-tus  alight  have  eourersed  with  llosc 
who  saw  the  army  numbered, — it  is  generally  belieTed  that  the  numbers  pren 
above  are  far  too  great. 

Note  SB,  page  3it.—Tlu  jRebuHding  of  Ihi  City  of  Jllitia  and  itt  Forlifiraluna. 

There  is  scarcely  any  circumstanoe  in  the  whole  period  of  the  suffering  and 
peril  to  which  Greece  was  exposed  during  the  Persian  invasion  which  makes  a 
mare  painful  impression  on  the  mind,  or  produces  a  convictioD  more  disparaging 
to  Greece,  than  the  mean,  the  atrocions  conduct  of  Sparta  toward  Athena.  This 
ll  aofiicieatly  apparent  in  the  studied  delay  which  abandoned  Attica  to  the  mer- 
cileas  ravages  of  the  enemy. 

But  even  ibis  is  exceeded  by  the  opposition  offered  by  Spartu  lo  the  restora- 
tian  of  Athens.  Ko  city  or  state  in  Qreece  had  either  done  or  suffered  so  much 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  common  enemy  as  the  inhabitants  of  Athens ;  and, 
after  this,  they  persisted  in  r^ecting  the  most  splendid  offers  of  a  Persian  alli- 
anoe ;  and,  in9uenc«d  by  a  patriotic  devotion  lo  tjie  cause  of  Orecian  natioiiality, 
thej  returned,  alter  all  their  sufferings  and  losses,  to  the  charred  walls  and  miss 
of  their  temples  and  their  dweUings,  to  restore  and  rebuild  them  by  their  own 
efforts  and  means.  On  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  reaifer  will  flilly 
expect  that  Sparta  and  other  states — which  hod  suffered  nothing  by  the  war 
but  the  loss  of  a  few  citiiens,  while  they  had  obtained  their  shore  of  the  booty 
— would  have  spontaneously  offered  liberal  aid  to  restore  the  capital  of  Attic* 
to  Its  former  condition.  Instead  of  this,  however,  it  is  oert^n  that  the  J^i- 
iMtana  and  Bpartani  were  prepared  to  rent t  th«  pnper  nrtwatiMi  at  AUwu 
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by  a  pairieidal  war,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  suooeeded,  had  tbey  not 
been  dreomTented  by  the  superior  policy  and  eraft  of  Themietocles. 


Note  66,  page  S5S.—TTie  Fulfilment  of  Scripture  Prophecy  in  the  Hietory  of 

Greece. 

The  historical  CTents  of  this  country  do  not  fill  a  very  large  place  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  tho  inspired  prophecies  relating  to  them  are, 
neTertheless,  exceedingly  interesting  and  important. 

L  We  will  notice  the  reference  to  this  people  in  tho  prophetic  exposition  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  respecting  the  great  image. 

Haying  previously  spoken  of  the  head  of  gold,  and  the  breast  and  arms  of 
silTer,  Daniel  proceeded  to  say,  "  And  another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which 
shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth.''  Dan.  ii,  89.  The  position  of  this  passage  deter- 
mines its  meaning  and  application.  As  the  head  of  gold  is  explicitly  stated  to 
represent  the  Babylonian  power,  and  the  breast  and  arms  of  silrer  to  exhibit  the 
Persian  monarchy,  by  which  the  Babylonian  was  superseded  and  followed ;  so  the 
belly  and  thighs  of  brass  must  refsr  to  the  Macedonian  Qrecks,  by  whom  the 
Persian  empire  was  subdued,  and  whose  dominion  was  extended,  not  only  orer 
all  the  countries  formerly  subject  to  Persia,  but  also  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
in  additi<m.  On  this  subject  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Hence  Bishop  Newton 
says,  "  That  this  third  kingdom  therefore  was  the  Macedonian,  eyery  one  allows, 
and  must  allow."  And  the  ftilfilment  of  this  prophecy  will  be  regarded  by  every 
considerate  reader  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  displays  of  the  prescient  wisdom 
and  almighty  power  of  an  oTerruling  and  directing  Proyidence.  When  Nebu- 
ehadnezzar,  inyested  with  paramount  power,  and  surrounded  with  every  earthly 
glory,  received  this  prediction,  the  Grecian  states  were  scarcely  known  among 
the  nations  of  the  world ;  and,  for  centuries  afterward,  they  were  so  isolated 
from  each  other,  that  any  extensive  military  or  political  combination  among 
them  seemed  all  but  impossible.  Yet,  just  precisely  at  the  timo  when  this 
prophecy  had  to  be  accomplished,  a  military  genius  arose,  who,  with  magic 
celerity,  extended  his  sway  over  Greece ;  and  then,  arming  himself  with  its 
united  power,  he  went  forth  and  subjected  the  eastern  world  to  his  will.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  was  as  circumstantially  exact  and  complete,  as 
the  means  by  which  it  was  effected  were  unlikely  and  unexpected. 

n.  There  is  farther  prophetic  reference  to  the  Grecian  monarchy  of  Alexander, 
in  Daniel's  vision  of  the  four  great  beasts. 

After  having  symbolized  the  Babylonian  kingdom  by  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings, 
and  the  Persian  by  a  bear  with  three  ribs  in  its  mouth,  the  following,  or  Mace- 
donian, monarchy  is  represented  as  a  beast  **  like  a  leopard,  which  had  upon  the 
back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl ;  the  beast  had  also  four  heads ;  and  dominion 
was  given  to  it."  Dan.  vii,  6.  The  principal  features  of  this  figurative  repre- 
sentation are  sufficiently  evident,  although  they  have  been  sometimes  applied  to 
an  extent  which  seems  rather  fanciflil  than  solid. 

The  leopard  form  seems  very  clearly  to  indicate  the  daring  courage  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Macedonian  conquests.  Small  as  the  leopard  is,  it  will  sometimes 
attack  even  a  lion :  and  when  the  limited  resources  of  Alexander,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  his  army,  are  considered,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  figure  exactly 
predicted  the  character  of  the  Greek  sovereignty.  This  leopard  had  **  four  wings/' 
— a  circumstance  that  marks  with  peculiar  force  the  rapidity  with  which  Alex- 
ander, in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  subdued  the  Tast  range  of  territory 
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from  niyrioom  to  tho  InJUf.  Again  :  tho  beast  had  "funr  heads:"  ihae  na- 
daubtedlj  refer  to  Uie  four  gruat  diTisioDS  into  nhicli  the  empire  of  Alexander  ■» 
diiridfd  soon  after  his  dealli.  Ttiia  interpretation  is  not  arbitrar;,  hut  in  ivrfui 
accordance  with  inspired  autboriij.  So,  in  the  foUowing  part  of  the  same  diip- 
tCiT.tbe  ton  honiB  of  the  fourth  beaet  HreeipUJned  to  moan  "ten  kinga  that  shall 
arise :"  (Terse  24  :)  and  here  the  four  heads  ore  four  kinga  who  arose  after  tb« 
d«ath  of  the  great  founder  of  the  kisgilom,  and  who  ditided  the  doininuiDi  amDog 

III.  A  third  reuiartahle  preJiotion  reBpeotiug  Uie  Qrecian  em|iirc  is  ooatainnl 
iu  the  cigbtb  chapter  of  Uaoiel's  prupheof ,  nlieru  the  Persian,  power  is  ropre- 
lented  as  a  rruii  with  two  horiu,  HtancUng  on  the  banks  of  a  river ;  and  the  Gie- 
dan  king  at  a  he-guat  with  a  "  notable  hint  botwcen  his  ejes."  Vene  <>.  Beie 
■1*0  we  have  an  aDorring  guide  to  tbe  Inlorpretation  of  this  prvphec; ;  for  the 
angel  mfonoed  the  prophet  "  that  the  ram  wbich  thou  sswest  haring  two  bonis 
BTD  the  kings  of  MeiUa  and  Persia,  and  the  rough  goat  ii  tbe  king  nf  Qrecia :  ind 
the  great  bom  that  i«  between  his  eyee  is  the  first  king."  Verses  20,  2L  There 
eAD,  Iberefore,  be  no  mistake  in  applying  tbie  prophecy  to  Alexander.  Wbil« 
this  is  undoubted,  it  is  uioBt  reiaarkabte  that  the  figuratire  prediction  of  Daniel 
sbouhl  so  exactly  represent  tie  conduct  of  the  two  kings,  end  tbe  issue  of  Ibdt 
first  oollision.  Tho  ram  BU>od  on  the  baalcE  of  a  river,  "  pushing  weatwmnl,  and 
northward,  and  soathnanl;  to  that  no  bcasis  might  stand  before  him.  naithcr 
was  there  any  tliat  couU  deliver  out  of  hia  band ;  hut  be  did  acconling  to  bis 
wilL"  Verso  i.  Ilow  graphiiwlly  these  words  show  the  state  of  Persia,  and  %ht 
onqucstioniiii  power  of  her  kings  boforethu  Macedoniin  invasion!  The  folhnrlag 
is  equally  truthful  in  description :  "  A  he-goat  came  from  the  west  on  tbe  fSM 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  touclied  not  tbe  ground;  and  the  goat  bad  a  notable  ben 
between  his  tycB.  And  he  cumu  to  iLo  ram  tljiit  Imd  two  horns,  which  1  bad 
seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And 
I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram.  and  he  was  moved  with  cboler  against  him,  and 
Bmotc  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns :  and  there  was  no  power  in  tbe  ram  to 
stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  tbe  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him, 
and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  tho  ram  out  of  his  band."  Verses  5-7. 
How  forcefully  does  this  set  before  us  the  power  of  Darius,  arrayed  on  tbe  banks' 
of  tbe  Oronicus,  the  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  Oreeks,  and  the  entire  proatra- 
tion  of  Persia,  from  that  day,  before  her  irresistible  conqueror! 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  conclusion  of  this  prediction  as  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  the  ^lacedoniitu  monarchy:  "  Therefore  tbe  he-goat  waxed  very  great: 
and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  born  was  broken;  and  for  it  came  np  four 
notable  ones  toward  tbe  four  winds  of  heaven,"  Verse  8.  Clearly  aa  this  teaches 
the  same  trutli  ns  we  found  indicated  by  the  four  heads  of  the  beast,  in  this  case 
the  interpretation  is  rendered  undonbled  by  eiplioit  inspired  eiplanation.  With 
reference  to  this  part  of  the  vision  the  angel  said:  "The  great  bom  that  is  be- 
tween bis  eyes  is  the  first  king.  Now,  that  being  broken,  whereas  four  stood 
up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  tbe  naUon,  but  not  in  his  power." 
Verses  '21.  2,2.  We  have  here  a  spewing  picture  of  the  results  of  Alexander's 
death  upon  the  empire  which  he  had  created.  A  few  years  after  tbe  death  of 
the  great  Afacedonian,  all  his  family  were  cut  off,  and  bis  dominions  divided  into 
four  portions.  Cassander  held  Maoedon  and  Greece ;  Lysimaohus  had  Thrace, 
Bithynia.  and  the  north  ;  I'lolemy  ruled  Egypt  and  the  south ;  and  Seleucus 
governed  Syria  and  the  east.  So  literally  did  the  division  into/ovr  parts  itrctch 
toward  "  the  four  winds  of  heaven." 
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How  wonderfully  does  all  this  display  the  prescience  and  the  power  of  God ! 
Here  is  a  proof  that  he  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  can  fully 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  will. 

NoTK  67|  page  S64. — Tie  Grecian  Thtogony,  a  poetic  and  corrupted  Version  of 

primitive  Hittory  and  of  the  Scenes  at  BabcL 

The  coemogony  of  the  poet  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  Scripture  narratiye, 
with  this  alteration :  here  the  powerful  operating  cause  is  supposed  to  be  the 
energy  of  natural  elements,  and  their  affinity  for  one  another,  in  the  place  of  the 
potency  of  the  Divine  Word.  With  this  exception,  the  Scriptural  order  is  mainly 
adhered  to :  first  chaos,  then  the  earth,  the  deep,  the  hearen,  the  mountains,  and 
the  sea. 

Ouranoe  is  unquestionably  Noah.  This  myth  gives  an  extended  version  of  the 
conduct  of  Ham  toward  the  arkite  patriarch.     (See  Patriarchal  Age,  p.  311.) 

The  principal  part  of  these  legends  refer  to  the  war  of  the  Titans,  and  many 
oonfiicting  views  have  obtained  on  this  subject.  Professor  Stoll  asserts  that  this 
war  **  represents  the  struggle  between  the  rough,  unbridled  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  gods,  who  introduced  order  and  civilization  into  the  world.''  The  Rev. 
George  Stanley  Faber  maintains  that  the  Titanic  war  **  relates  to  the  events  of 
the  Deluge.''  And  the  learned  Jacob'  Bryant  supposes  it  to  be  the  war  of  the 
Psntapolis  spoken  of  by  Moses,  in,  which  Lot  was  taken  prisoner,  and  rescued  by 
Abraham.  The  principal  ancient  authority  bearing  on  this  subject  is  found  in  a 
fragment  of  sibylline  poetry,  which  is  referred  to  by  Josephus,  and  quoted  by 
Athenagoras  and  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  and  of  which  Jacob  Bryant  says,  **  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  translation  of  an  ancient  record  found  by  some  Grecian  in  an 
Egyptian  temple." — Bryant's  Ancitnt  Mythology y  vol.  iv,  p.  99.  A  portion  of  this 
was  printed  in  a  preceding  volume.  (Patriarchal  Age,  p.  825.)  The  remainder 
18  here  given : — 

"•'T  was  the  tenth  age  snccessire,  since  the  Flood 
Bain'd  the  former  world ;  when  foremost  far 
Amid  the  tribes  of  their  descendants  stood 
Cronus,  and  Titan,  and  lapetus. 
Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth.    Hence  in  retom 
For  their  superior  excellence  they  shared 
High  titles,  taken  both  from  earth  and  heaven. 
For  they  were  surely  far  supreme ;  and  each 
Ruled  o'er  his  portion  of  the  vassal  world. 
Into  three  parts  divided ;  for  the  earth 
Into  three  parts  had  been  by  Heaven's  decree 
Sever'd ;  and  each  his  portion  held  by  lot. 
No  feuds  had  yet,  no  deadly  fray  arose : 
For  the  good  sire  with  providential  care 
Had  bound  them  by  an  oath :  and  each  well  knew 
That  all  was  done  in  equity  and  truth. 
But  soon  the  man  of  justice  left  the  world. 
Matured  by  time,  and  full  of  years.    He  died  : 
And  his  three  sons,  the  barrier  now  removed. 
Rise  in  defiance  of  all  human  ties. 
Nor  heed  their  plighted  fkith.    To  arms  they  fly. 
Eager  and  fierce:  and  now,  their  bands  complete, 
Cronus  and  Titan  join  in  horrid  fray ; 
Rale  the  great  object,  and  the  world  the  prise. 
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"  Thi*  wu  the  £rft  ud  cnfrturc  to  blood, 
When  wax  diu'laud  ih  hmiid  front.  lUid  nif  u 
Ingrrd  (beir  huids  to  sUaghler,    Fnnn  that  bant 
The  goit  vrgiigbt  cril  to  tbe  llttn  i««  : 
Tbey  never  preiptred." 

AyniirV  Ancina  3I^Mngg.  it>\.  iv,  pp.  IO1-IC0. 

Tbo  grcMcat  difiouU;  wbicb  aiinisB  in  tbi  appUwtion  of  these  lerseB  is  round 
in  tbu  pbrase.  "  The  lenth  8«e  auc(»sBiTe  Hince  tbe  Flood."  If  Ifae  origina] 
reqnireB  ue  to  unileratfuiil  by  |jti«  tea  guncntlions.  u  tbe  learned  Aaklyst  o( 
Wylbology  «cemcd  to  BUppose,  ibea  it  will  be  warcelr  possililo  to  oitc  any  CTenU 
wbiob  will  meet  the  requiromenU  of  the  whole  ciuB.  Ic  noald  even  then  be 
impoaslble  to  apply  tbeau  lines,  aa  he  did.  Id  the  war  of  tbe  "  four  kinga  «£unit 
fiTc"  For  nothing  ia  more  evident  tban  that  the  wKr  here  described  «»b  between 
the  three  primittie  poetililuTiiui  Iribti  or  clam ;  while  tfaia  was  not  the  case  with 
tbe  iT>T  of  (he  Pentapolia,  an;  mare  tbiu  in  tbe  caae  uf  the  iniosiaa  of  Jitdc* 
by  I'bariiob'llophra. 

If,  however,  we  arc  at  liberty  Ui  coDBtrue  this  phrtLU  1c«b  rigidly,  tx  applioi- 
ble  to  a  deoade  of  atages  in  tbe  progress  of  society,  of  iDdeicriuinalc  perioda,  or 
of  half-centuries,  then  we  find  the  other  porta  of  this  ancient  pieoe  ci^iable  of  a 
clear  and  ooneislent  sense. 

In  that  (Kue  we  fiud  tbe  tbreo  tribes,  after  the  Confusion,  of  Toagacs,  coming 
into  DDlliaion  with  each  other :  for  ooo  of  tbeoi,  huiing  fkileil  in  tbe  proud  and 
irreligious  attempt  to  prevent  the  appoint«>l  diaperaion  by  policy.  Dow  endeaToun 
vacqiure  universal  dominion  by  coDquoat.  U-is  worthy  of  obscrvo^un,  that 
although  in  general  terma  the  three  tribes  are  spoken  of  aa  parties  to  the  WW 
CronuH  and  Titan  are  alone  mentioneil  aa  mixing  in  "  horrid  fray.''  Thia  iait 
precise  accordance  with  the  Scripture  account.  For  when  the  purpose  of  Nimnd 
waa  defeated  by  tbe  Confuaion  of  Tongues,  be  did  not  abandon  his  deaign,  bBl 
made  "Babel,  and  Erecb.  and  Accad.  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  tbe 
"beginning  of  his  kiugdom."  Gen.  x,  10.  Now  it  il  weil  known  that  this  waa  in 
the  land  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Bhem,  or  Titan.  It  was  therefore  taken  by  vio- 
lence; and  Aashur,  the  head  of  that  house,  unable  to  resiat  the  power  of  his 
more  martial  opponent,  was  obliged  to  go  forth  "out  of  that  land,  and  boilded 
Nineveh."  Verse  II.  Thus  the  sibylline  versea  and  the  writings  of  Moses  are  in 
exact  accotdanee. 

The  humiliation  of  the  Titans,  or  Shemitjc  tribe,  and  the  dominant  power  of 
Cronua,  or  tbe  Cuthic,  is  in  equaJly  exact  conespondence  with  every  account  of 
the  early  ages. 

At  the  same  time  theae  legends,  by  showing  that  th;  heads  of  the  tribe  of 
Ham,  after  this  triumph,*were  revereoeed  as  divine,  stonda  in  direct  confirma- 
tion of  ali  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  place  where  idolatry  originated,  and  also 
as  to  the  profane  and  idolatrons  oasumptian  of  N'imrod.  wbose  extravagance  in 
this  respect  equalled  his  violence  and  worldly  ambition.  (See  Patriarchal  Age, 
pp.  335-398.) 

NOTB  6B,  page  384.— I**  Divine  IitipiraiUm  of  Gadiit  Prcphiu. 

The  oonclnsion  which  baa  been  adopted  in  the  text, — that  God  doea  on  some 
occasions  specially  reveal  his  will  to  wicked  men.  and  even  to  idolaters.— may 
require  some  further  proof,  which  it  has  seemed  best  to  g^ve  in  this  note. 

First,  it  may  be  shown  that  thia  divine  gift  has  been  ooDimunioated  to  wicked 
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men.  The  case  of  Balaam  is  here  fully  in  point  His  wickedness  does  not 
require  to  be  detailed:  yet  his  predictions  are  among  the  most  glorious  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  God ;  and,  what  is  specially  worthy  of  note,  he  was  known 
and  recognised  as  an  inspired  prophet  Indeed,  so  fully  was  this  the  fact,  that 
his  fame  ha4  extended  from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan.  Balak  sent  for  him  from 
this  distant  country,  that  he  might  come  and  curse  Israel.  The  objection,  thai 
this  instance  forms  a  very  special  exception  to  the  general  rule^  cannot  be  received  as 
of  any  weight ;  for  the  sacred  narrative  does  not  indicate  it  to  be  an  exception. 
There,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  whole  affair  detailed,  as  though  the  inspirar 
iion  of  Balaam  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  remarkable  character.  His  access  unto 
the  oracle  of  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  as  an  undoubted  fiust,  and  as  a  privilege 
which  he  could  exercise  at  wilL  Here,  then,  is  one  undeniable  case  of  Gentile 
inspiration,  by  which  undoubted  intercourse  with  Jehovah  is  maintained,  and 
splendid  prophetic  revelations  uttered,  although  the  prophet  is  a  wicked  man, 
loving  the  wages  of  iniquity.  The  prophecy  of  Caiaphas  might  also  be  men- 
tioned. It  was  certainly  enunciated  as  a  divine  prediction ;  and  such,  in  the 
highest  sense,  it  certainly  was.  Then  we  call  attention  to  the  persons  spoken  of 
by  Micah,  (iii,  .11,)  as  **the  prophets''  that  "divine  for  money."  Indeed,  our 
Saviour  himself  fully  bears  out  this  opinion  by  teaching  us  that  he  will  say  to 
some  who  "  have  prophesied  in  his  name,"  **  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity."  Matt  vii,  22,  23.  Proofs  of  this  point  might  be  multi- 
plied; but  they  cannot  be  necessary,  it  being  abundantly  manifest  that  the  gift 
of  prophecy  has  been  Arequently  commimicated  to  very  wicked  men. 

*'  But  then,"  it  is  alleged,  "  not  to  idolaters."  We  do  not  exactly  see  the  foroe 
of  this  objection.  On  the  principle  that  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  we 
might  conclude  that  a  deliberate  rebellion  against  the  divine  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  Balaam,  would  form  as  powerAil  a  barrier  to  the  reception  of  such  divine 
influence  as  any  act  of  idolatry.  Let  us,  however,  pursue  our  Scriptural  inquiry. 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  God  was  pleased  to  make  wonderftil  revelations  from 
himself  to  the  mind  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  true,  he  required  the  teaching  of 
the  inspired  Daniel :  but  this  in  no  respect  affects  the  truth,  that  God  made 
direct  revelations  to  the  mind  of  the  idolatrous  king.  The  case  of  the  king  of 
Gerar  is  similar.  But  what  we  regard  as  most  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  of  the  Christian  Fathers  not  only  saw  no  difficulty  in  this  matter,  but 
f^lly  recognised  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend.  Justin  Martyr,  having  asked 
the  question,  "Since  there  were  true  prophets  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
among  the  Christians,  and  divinations  of  future  events  were  given  by  both  par^ 
ties,  by  what  marks  can  we  distinguish  the  Christian  prophets  to  be  more  excel- 
lent?" He  replies,  **  All  these,  the  prediction  of  words  as  well  as  the  event  of 
things,  are  of  the  same  God ;  who  both  foretold  by  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  in  like  manber  foreshadowed  future  events  by  those 
who  were  strangers  to  the  true  worship."  After  other  remarks  on  the  subject, 
he  adds,  "In  like  manner  he"  (God)  ** foreshadowed  by  the  Greek  prophets 
whatever  was  fulfilled  by  the  event." 

Without  pressing  unduly  on  any  branch  of  the  argument,  it  does  appear  to  be 
an  established  verity,  that  Gentile  prophets  were  sometimes  endowed  with  the 
divine  gift  of  prophecy;  and  that  this  laid  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  of  opin- 
ion in  Uie  Greek  mind,  that  God  spake  to  men  by  man. 


Note  69,  page  3>i3.—Tlit  rrvlain  Prtitna  of  Satanu  Entrgy  tn  Gritian  SiKlk- 
laying  and  Oracltr. 

Perhaps  in  no  inBtunce  ia  the  detont  student  at  the  pri>seiit  day  c&lled  npaa  to 
ciinco  a  more  self-sncrificing  deTotiun  to  tbc  caaee  of  trutb  thsa  whpu  iliscuMiBg 
the  doctrine  of  the  infldeace  of  the  evil  one  oo  the  most  iDtcllMtoal  uid  reSntil 
of  the  ancieut  nations.  That  which  would  fsin  paas  for  philosoph;  and  r»i4dlj- 
progressing  ioielligeuoe,  bat  which  ia  really  either  a  low  labtadinarioniui  ei 
direct  owlog}',  l^annoI  endure  the  prsHence  of  supcniBturel  agency.  Qod  omA 
as  far<is  possihle,  be  cicludeil  froni  the  proiidential  govemnjent  of  his  oini 
worh) ;  imd  if  thai  cannot  be  fuUjr  effected,  there  must  be  no  reeognitioB  of  the 
eiiitence  and  energetic  ioRuence  of  Satan.  Wo  must,  bowerer.  endetToui  dUi- 
gentl;  to  ascertain  the  trath,  and  Brml;  to  declare  it. 

That  the  power  of  e»il  spirita  to  work  wonders  in  support  if  their  lying  delu- 
sions is  cleurly  taught  in  llolj  Scripture,  seem9  plain  thiiu  the  fulloning  arguinenl 
of  the  learned  Cudworth;  ■■  Aocordingly  in  the  New  Teetameni  do  we  read  that 
our  Saviour  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples,  that  'fiLlse  prephets  and  Use 
Christs  should  arise,  and  show  great  signs  or  wonders,  insomuch  that,  if  it  wen 
passible,  they  ahould  aeduoe  the  very  elect'  And  SL  Paul  foretelleth  ODDcarDing 
the  Man  of  ^n,  or  Antichrist,  that  'his  coming  should  be  afUr  the  working  of 
BatMi.  witi  all  power,  and  nigns,  and  wonders'  (or  •miracles')  "of  a  lie,'  For 
we  conoiu'P,  that  by  ripara  ifictioi";  in  this  place  are  nut  properly  meant  *  rdgDed 
and  counterrcit  miracles,'  that  ie,  mere  cheating  and  jaggliug  tricks,  bat  ■trae 
wonders  and  real  miracles,'  (ui:.,  of  the  farmer  sort  mentioned,)  done  for  the 
eonflrmatiga  'of  a  lie,'  aa  the  doctrine  of  this  Man  of  Sin  is  afterward  colled; 
for  otherwise  how  oould  his  coming  be  said  to  be  '  oocording  to  the  workiag  of 
Satan  with  all  power?'  In  like  manner  also,  in  St.  Jahn's  Apocalypse,  where 
the  enmiiiK  of  the  a.ime  Mnii  ,if  Shu  niid  Ihv-  myslpry  of  iniijuity,  i=  apnin  de- 
scribed, we  read  (chap,  ziii)  of  a  two-homed  beast,  like  a  lamb,  that  he  '  shall  do 
great  wonders,  and  deceive  those  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  by  means  of  those  mir- 
aeles  which  he  hath  power  to  do  in  the  ught  of  the  beast;'  and  again,  (chs^i. 
xri,)  of  certain  'nnclean  spirits  like  thigs,  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon,  and  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false  prophet,  which  are  the  spirits  of  derilt 
working  miracles,  that  go  forth  to  the  kings  of  the  earth ;'  and,  lastly,  (chaji 
xix.)  of  '  the  false  prophet  that  wrought  miracles  before  the  beast.'  All  which 
teems  to  be  understood,  not  of  feifrned  and  counterfeit  miracles  only,  but  of  Irwi 
and  r«al  also,  effected  by  the  working  of  Satan  in  oonfirmation  of  a  lie,  that  is, 
of  idolatry,  false  religion,  sjid  imposture." — CwJiDorU'i  JiiltUeclual  Syitem.  TcL 
Ui.  p.  6.  And  that  the  same  rule  applied  to  the  pre-Christian  idolatry  as  to  that 
which  afterward  arose  from  the  working  of  Antichrist,  is  plain  from  the  em- 
phatic command  given  to  the  Hebrewa ;  "  If  there  arise  among  yoa  a  prophet,  V 
a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the 
wonder  come  to  pass  whereof  he  spoke  unto  thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  olber 
gods,  which  thou  box  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them;  thon  sbalt  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  year 
Qod  proveth  you.  to  know  whether  ye  lore  the  Lord  your  Ood  with  all  your  heart 
and  with  all  your  soul."  Deut.  liii,  1-3.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the 
reality  of  some  superhuman  commnnication  or  work  is  hare  distinctly  asaomad. 
And  it  is  observable  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  prophet  "  (if!^)  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  is  applied  (o  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  and  the  other  proph- 
ets of  God.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  maintained  that  tnere  Jugglery  ia  intended. 
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From  a  reyiew  of  the  whole  argument,  Mosheim  admits,  "  I  do  not  understand 
how  a  man  is  to  be  refuted  who  reasons  in  this  manner :  With  some  predictiona 
of  the  ancients  the  facts  and  events  corresponded ;  with  others  thej  did  not  cor- 
respond :  some  oracles  were  clear  and  perspicuous ;  others,  again,  doubtful  and 
ambiguous :  therefore  sometimes  demons,  with  the  permission  of  Qod,  predicted, 
by  means  of  their  slaTes,  the  eyents  which  were  about  to  happen  to  xuitions  and 
indiTiduals ;  but  at  others  the  priests  and  soothsayers  beguiled  and  imposed  upon 
the  unwary  vulgar.  Those  responses  of  the  gods  and  oracles  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  event,  I  consider  to  have  proceeded  from  demons ;  but  thos^  whloh 
I  observe  to  be  of  another  character,  I  ascribe  to  the  impostures  of  men." — 
Cudworth^s  InUllectudl  System,  voL  iii,  p.  21,  note. 

It  is,  in  fact,  freely  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  demons,  or  evil  spirits,  supe- 
rior  to  man  in  intellect,  agility,  the  knowledge  of  recondito  oauses,  and,  indeed, 
of  many  other  things,  exist  and  act ;  and  that,  "b^  these  means,  with  the  divine 
permission,  they  may  communicate  through  their  human  devotees  a  knowledge 
which,  in  respect  of  time  and  space,  may  be  altogether  superhuman ;  although 
it  is  equally  agreed  that  they  possess  neither  omnipotetaoe  nor  oonnisoience, 
and  therefore  cannot,  like  Jehovah,  "  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,^'  and  are 
consequently  circumscribed  as  to  the  limits  of  their  power  and  intelligence.  The 
judicious  author  above  quoted  finds  but  one  flaw,  as  he  alleges,  In  the  argument; 
which  is  this, — that  whereas  many  oases  of  fraud  have  been  clearly  proved,  no 
case  of  demon  agency  has,  either  by  argument  or  example,  been  made  evident. 
We  meet  the  learned  writer  on  this  his  chosen  ground,  and  contend  that  no  case 
of  fraud  or  guile  has  been  more  clearly  proved  than  that  of  demon  agency  in  the 
soothsaying  Pythoness  of  Philippi.  We  put  our  finger  on  this  case,  and  claim  its 
reception  as  a  type  of  general  demon  agency  in  the  heathen  world,  in  aeoordance 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  history. 


Note  70,  page  389. — The  eacred  nocturnal  Scenes  of  the  EUutinian  Mysteries. 

The  procession  on  this  day  was  formed  after  a  particular  investigation  into 
the  claims  of  each  individual ;  strict  care  being  taken  that  none  joined  but  those 
who  had  been  previously  initiated,  or  had  at  least  borne  a  part  in  the  lesser 
mysteries,  and  were  therefore  called  ntysta.  As  these  successively  passed  the 
barrier  which  excluded  the  rejected  applicants,  their  ears  were  saluted  by  the 
sweetest  sounds  of  music  and  song.  Following  on  by  the  narrow  path',  they  soon 
emerged  to  an  open  sjmce,  where  stood  a  beautifiil  marble  altar,  on  which  lay  a 
slaughtered  pregnant  sow, — the  symbol  of  Aruitfulness  and  parturition, — ^the 
appointed  sacrifice  to  Demeter.  This  animal  had  been  slain,  and  lay  on  the  altar 
consuming  with  fire,  and  covered  with  fragrant  herbs.  A  troop  of  virgins  danced 
around  the  altar ;  while  the  chief  priestess,  habited  in  gorgeous  attire,  scattered 
showers  of  holy  water  over  the  crowds  of  worshippers.  Here,  amid  the  smoke 
of  the  victim,  and  the  rolling  peals  of  music,  a  hymn  in  sweetest  strains  was 
chanted  to  Demeter,  while  every  heart  seemed  excited  to  enthusiasm,  as  libations 
of  wine  were  poured  on  the  consuming  victim. 

Engaged  in  this  service  of  sacrifice  and  song,  the  multitude  lingered,  until  the  • 
shades  of  evening  gathered  over  the  scene,  and  each  individual  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  nocturnal  service,  which  was  at  once  invested  in  their  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  expectations,  with  the  most  holy  awe  and  sacred  solemnity.  Removing 
from  their  dress  all  the  appendages  suitable  to  the  joyous  employments  of  the 
morning,  with  their  feet  covered  with  sandals  of  skins  instead  of  shoes,  each 
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pftBsed  under  the  gloom  j  portal  of  the  Mcred  temple ;  ami,  as  he  dipped  hii  hand 
into  the  bowl  of  holy  water  at  the  entrance,  and  endeaToored  to  throw  hia  Tision 
I  into  the  darkness  of  the  interior,  a  shudder  of  inToluntaxy  horror  pervaded  each 
individual.  Some  hesitated  a  moment ;  but,  gathering  strength  for  the  grand 
occasion,  one  after  another  passed  into  the  sacred  sanctnary. 

At  first  nothing  was  seen, — ^intense  darkness  reigned ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  footsteps  on  the  floor.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  some  glimmer- 
ing rajs  of  light  were  observed ;  but  these  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  any 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  structure.  It  seemed  rather  an  excavation  than  a 
building ;  green  moisture  dripped  from  the  walls ;  an  earthy  smell  affected  the 
atmosphere ;  creatures  like  bats  or  winged  lizards  flitted  to  and  fto,  and  some- 
times struck  the  body  of  the  person  to  be  initiated.  On  each  side  of  this  gloomy 
place  were  arranged  what  appeared  to  be  all  kinds  of  beasts,  remarkable  far 
excessive  ugliness  of  form,  or  repulsiveness  of  manner ;  while,  to  add  to  the 
horror  inspired  by  these  appearances,  every  conceivable  discordant  sound  echoed 
in  constant  succession  through  the  vaulted  temple.  At  one  time  shrieks  were 
heard ;  these  would  be  succeeded  by  yells  as  of  derision ;  then  would  come  the 
most  strange  combination  of  disagreeable  animal  sounds ;  and  amid  the  whole 
it  seemed  as  if  illusory  phantoms  incessantly  glided  about 

At  length  all  this  ceased,  and  the  novice  seemed  impelled  forward  through  an 
aperture,  which  led  into  an  enormous  building.  Here  were  pillars  of  vast  height 
and  size,  supporting  a  concave  roof,  the  interior  of  which  was  striped  with  bur- 
nished metal,  and  adorned  with  stars  and  constellations  of  polished  copper.  In 
the  far  interior  of  this  vast  building,  the  smouldering  embers  of  an  almost  con- 
sumed sacrifice  still  glowed  on  the  altar,  and,  when  iknned  by  the  breeze,  would 
emit  a  transient  flame,  which  gave  a  momentary  illumination  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture. By  this  means  the  mysUe  discovered  that  they  stood  in  the  great  temple  of 
Demetcr.  In  the  centre  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess :  around  it  the 
worshippers  gatherc<l,  and  knelt  in  silent  awe.  Dimly  visible  amid  the  gloom 
were  perceived  the  figures  of  the  sacred  servants  of  this  sanctuary, — the  torch- 
bearer,  with  his  flambeaux, — the  sacred  herald,  in  armour, — the  altar-priest, 
habited  in  white ;  while,  high  above  all  his  assistants,  distinguished  as  much 
by  his  lofty  bearing  as  by  the  elevation  of  his  stature,  stood  the  great  hiero- 
phant, — the  revealer  of  secrets, — the  chief  priest  of  Demetcr, — the  holiest  person 
in  the  consecrated  assembly.  Besides  these,  other  officers  and  magistrates 
appeared,  engaged  in  their  several  peculiar  duties,  as  the  expiring  flame  shot 
up  from  the  altar ;  and  as  it  died  away,  the  whole  was  enveloped  in  thickest 
darkness. 

As  soon  as  this  took  place,  the  sacred  herald  sent  his  voice  through  the  build- 
ing, in  the  loud  and  earnest  inquiry,  "  Who  is  here  ?"  To  which  the  crowd,  in 
a  subdueil  tone,  said  in  reply,  "  Many,  and  good."  The  hicrophant  immediately 
added,  "  Let  us  pray."  No  sooner  were  these  words  uttered,  than  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  great  hurricane  shook  the  building  ;  the  floor  trembled,  as  if  in  agony  ; 
the  people  staggered  with  overwhelming  dread.  A  silence^  like  that  of  death, 
succeeds  for  a  moment :  again  the  building  trembles ;  thunder  rolls  in  fearful 
clamour  above;  vivid  lightnings  shoot  through  the  fane,  and  play  among  the 
pgantic  columns.  Amid  this  unearthly  clamour,  yells  and  bowlings  are  heard ; 
and  phantom  forms  of  every  classic  apparition  appear  in  all  their  savage  de- 
formity.— Briarcuswith  his  hundred  hands,  the  Centaurs,  Hydra,  the  skeleton  of 
Gyges,  the  Dira),  Gorgon,  and  Cerberus ;  while  the  Chimaera  vomits  flaming  poison, 
and  Minotaur  wildly  tramples  in  every  direction. 
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Terrible,  howerer,  as  were  these  soeaes,  they  were  bat  preludee  to  what  fol- 
lowed. While  the  crowd  stood  trembling,  the  floor  diyided  ;  a  chasm  jawned  at 
the  feet  of  the  awe-stricken  worshippers,  revealing  all  the  sights  and  scenes  of 
the  infernal  regions.  Deep  in  the  vast  profound  are  seen  the  waters  of  Phlege- 
thon,  washing  the  foundations  of  a  tower  of  steel, — the  palace  of  Pluto.  There 
Tisiphone  and  Rhadamanthus  are  seen  dispensing  judgment  and  ministering 
punishment  to  the  lost  in  Tartarus.  Here  are  discernible  CooTtus,  Lethe,  Ache- 
ron, and  Styx.  Charon  is  seen  in  his  boat ;  and  Pluto,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
infernal  dominion ;  and  Persephone,  as  beautlAil  as  when  taken  from  the  side  of 
her  mother.  Thus  the  multitude,  from  the  edge  of  the  yawning  gulf,  realized  all 
that  their  religion  had  taught,— that  their  poets  had  sung, — that  their  minds 
had  conceiyed,^f  the  unseen  world,  and  all  its  horrors :  and  while  they  gazed 
again  and  again,  the  thunders  again  rolled,  the  building  shook,  the  disparted 
floor  closed,  and  all  was  silence  and  darkness. 

A  second  time  the  roice  of  the  hierophant  was  heard,  proclaiming,  **  Let  us 
pray ;"  and  on  the  utterance  of  these  magic  words,  another  change  comes  over 
the  place.  The  darkness  is  removed :  the  gorgeous  building  is  gloriously  irradi- 
ated with  the  richest  sunlight :  from  tempestuous  night  they  are  translated  into 
a  serene  and  brilliant  day.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  principal  revelations 
were  made  to  the  votaries  of  Demeter.  Here  the  great  divinities  were  revealed 
to  the  spectators,  surrounded  with  a  divine  radiance,  and  invested  with  surpass- 
ing glory.  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Mars,  Mercury,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva, 
Diana,  Demeter,  Venus,  and  Vesta,  were  seen,  each  attended  by  symbols  of  their 
power,  and  risible  exponents  of  their  attributes.  After  these  deities  had  passed 
in  panoramic  vision  before  the  crowd,  while  they  stood  enraptured  at  the  celes- 
tial sight,  other  inferior  deities  followed, — the  Naiads,  Potamides,  Oreads,  Bac- 
chus, Cupid,  and  Aurora.  Daring  the  progress  of  the  risions,  revelations  were 
made  respecting  these  divinities,  the  exact  purport  of  which  must  always  he 
matter  of  conjecture.  But  whether  this  was  ealogistio  or  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acters of  these  deities, — as  the  learned  have  argued  on  both  sides, — it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  was  strongly  in  support  of  the  great  system  of  national  idol- 
atry which  those  rites  tended  so  greatly  to  consolidate  and  conserve.  After  this 
was  exhibited  the  story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.  Then  followed  strains  of 
the  sweetest  music ;  after  which  the  hierophant  ascended  a  rostrum  in  front  of 
the  pedestal,  and  read  ttom  a  sacred  book  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
densed, and  given  at  least  in  substance,  by  Virgil,  as  follows : — 


(( 


Know  first,  that  hesvcn,  and  earth's  compacted  frame, 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starrj  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires,  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 
This  active  mind,  infused  through  all  the  space, 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass. 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain; 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main. 
The'  ethereal  rigour  is  in  all  the  same. 
And  every  soul  is  fill'd  with  equal  flame ; 
As  much  as  earthy  limbs,  and  gross  allay 
Of  mortal  members,  subject  to  decay, 
Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heaven  and  edge  of  day. 
FVom  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial  parts. 
Desire  and  fear,  by  tuns  posaess  their  hearts ; 
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And  grief,  and  joy :  nor  can  the  groTdling  mmd* 

In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confined, 

Assert  its  native  skies,  or  own  its  heavenly  kind. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains ; 

Bat  long-contracted  filth  ev*n  in  the  soul  remains; 

The  relics  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear ; 

And  spots  of  sin  obscene  in  every  face  appear. 

For  this  are  various  penances  enjoin'd ; 

And  some  are  hang  to  bleach,  upon  the  wind ; 

Some  plunged  in  waters,  others  purged  in  fires, 

Till  all  the  dregs  are  drained,  and  all  the  rust  expires. 

All  have  their  monef,  and  those  motie*  bear : 

The  few  so  cleansed  to  the'  abodes  repair, 

And  breathe,  in  ample  fields,  the  soft  Elysian  air. 

Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime. 

No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains : 

But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. 

But  when  a  thousand  rolling  years  are  past, 

(So  long  their  punishments  and  penance  last,; 

Whole  droves  of  minds  are,  by  the  driving  god, 

Gompell'd  to  drink  the  deep  Lcthsean  flood ; 

In  Iftrge  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 

Of  their  past  labours  and  their  irksome  years : 

That,  unremembering  of  its  former  pain, 

The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again.'' 

jEneid,  lib.  vi,  721-751,  Drydm't  TranM. 

While  the  people  listened  in  wonder  to  these  revelations,  the  surrounding  son- 
light  passed  away;  darkness  and  thunder  succeeded,  until,  amid  its  fearful  din 
and  the  rumbling  earthquake,  the  Lieropbant  gave  the  word,  "  Depart ;"  when 
they  emerged  from  the  grand  portal  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  found  it 
early  morning,  with  the  dew  hanging  on  the  green  leaves  around  them. 

On  no  :*ubject  connected  with  the  religion  of  Greece  lias  more  labour  or  more 
learning  been  employed  than  on  this ;  and  the  above  is  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  thus  elicited.  Oar  limits  forbid  extended  comment  on  a  subject  so  tempt- 
ing to  speculation.  Thus  much  is  clear, — that,  whatever  science  and  scenery 
might  have  <lone  here,  or  whether  anything  beyond  physical  agency  was  called 
into  requisition,  or  otherwise,  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  all  discussion  of 
the  subject  on  pain  of  death.  No  one  was  permitted  to  speak  of  what  took  place 
within  the  sacred  enclosure;  and  we  are  told  that,  as  certainly'-  as  this  law  was 
violated,  the  body  of  the  criminal  might  be  seen,  soon  after,  hanging  dead  from 
one  of  the  neighbouring  pinnacles,  with  an  announcement  stating  that  the  dead 
man  had  perished  for  divulging  the  mysterious  secrets  of  the  celebration. 

For  an  able,  accurate,  and  eloquent  account  of  the  subject  sketched  in  this 
note,  .^ee  Blackwood's  Magazine,  February,  1853  ;  to  which  we  have  been  to  some 
extent  indebted. 

Note  71,  page  398.— T/i«  Doctrines  of  Plato  respecting  the  Soul  and  its  Transmi- 
gration. 

Plato  appears  to  have  taken  up,  and  given  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  and 
character  to,  a  notion  which  prevailed  in  the  most  ancient  times  among  the 
Greeks ;  namely,  that  man  had  two  souls :  one,  the  seat  and  residence  of  animal 
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life,  the  senses  and  desires,  sentient;  the  other,  partaking  of  reason  and  intelli- 
gence, or  rational:  the  latter,  of  divine  origin,  and  therefore  immortal;  the 
former,  of  a  far  inferior  nature,  and  consequently  not  incapable  of  utterly  per- 
ishing. The  first  was  the  part  which  is  spoken  of  as  made  of  the  ethereal  sub- 
stance of  which  the  soul  of  the  world  is  composed ;  the  second,  as  the  immortal 
emanation  from  Deitj.  The  opinion  reoeiyed  all  kinds  of  modification  from  the 
allegorizing  tendencies  of  the  poets,  and  was  entertidned  by  the  common  people 
in  connexion  with  many  gross  additions  and  corruptions. 

It  is  these  semi-spiritual  and  semi-corporeal  souls  which  assume  the  human 
figure,  and  render  the  departed  visible  as  shades  in  the  regions  of  Pluto's  reign. 
But  one  of  the  most  curious  results  of  this  doctrine  is,  the  notion  that  vice  de- 
formed, discoloured,  and  disfigured  this  external  sentient  soul,  and  philosophy 
and  virtue  purified  and  cleansed  it  Plutardi  states  this  doctrine :  "  But  the 
scars  and  seams  remain  from  the  several  vices,  in  some  greater,  in  some  less. 
Now  behold  those  various  and  diversified  colours  of  souls.  The  dark  and  squalid 
are  the  taint  of  illiberality  and  avarice ;  the  blood-red  and  fiery,  of  cruelty  and 
barbarity ;  the  green,  of  intemperance  in  pleasures ;  the  violet-coloured  and 
livid,  like  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  of  envy  and  malignity.  For  there  the  wick- 
edness of  the  soul,  influenced  by  the  passions,  and  influencing  the  body,  produces 
the  colours :  here  it  is  the  end  of  purification  and  punishment.  When  these 
colours  arc  thoroughly  purged  away,  the  soul  becomes  bright  and  unsullied." 
See  a  poetic  version  of  this  in  VmoiL,  JEneid^  lib.  vi,  736,  quoted  in  the  preced- 
ing pages. 

Plato  fully  adopts  and  uses  this  doctrine.  It  is  on  this  grmmd  that  he  says, 
*•  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  (that  is,  their  outer  or  more  corporeal  souls,)  we  must 
suppose,  arc  rightly  called  •  images.' " — De  Legibus^  11.  Plato  also  agrees  with 
Plutarch  in  respect  of  the  judgment  of  the  soul :  "  All  things  are  visible  in  the 
soul  when  it  is  denuded  of  the  body,  both  those  of  nature,  and  the  affections 
which  a  man  has  implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  pursuit  of  each  particular  object. 
When  they  come,  therefore,  before  the  judge,  he  inspects  the  soul  of  each,  but 
knows  not  to  whom  it  belongs ;  but  oftentimes,  taking  that  of  the  great  and 
potent  king,  (of  the  Persians,)  he  finds  no  soundness  in  it,  but  sees  it  lashed  all 
over,  and  full  of  scars,  through  perjuries  and  iiyustice,  such  as  the  practice  of 
each  vice  has  impressed  upon  the  soul,  and  all  made  crooked  by  falsehood  and 
vanity." — Gorgiat,  These  marks  of  sin  it  was  the  province  and  power  of  phi- 
losophy to  remove :  hence  we  read  a  description  by  Ludan  of  the  final  judgment 
of  a  philosopher,  a  cobbler,  and  a  tyrant  The  philosopher  being  first  plaoed 
naked  before  Rhadamanthus,  he  is  considered  to  be  pure,  but  nevertheless  has 
three  or  four  marks  of  healed  ulcers;  and,  on  seeing  these,  the  judge  asks  how 
he  had  managed  to  eflface  the  imprints  of  crime.  To  this  he  replies,  "  Having 
been  formerly  depraved  and  wicked  through  ignorance,  and  by  that  means 
marked  with  many  spots,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  philosophize,  I  gradually  wiped 
away  all  stains  ftx>m  the  souL"  The  cobbler  is  found  pure  and  free  from  spots. 
But  when  the  tyrant  is  stripped,  the  judge  says,  **  Why,  really,  this  man  is  all 
over  livid  and  spotted ;  nay,  is  rather  black  with  spots." 

Plato,  in  accordance  with  all  this,  observes,  "The  judge,  therefore,  having 
inspected  the  soul  so  affected,  straightway  commits  it  with  ignominy  into  custo- 
dy, where  it  is  to  undergo  the  merited  punishment."  But  this  sage  clearly 
teaches  that  this  punishment  is  intended  to  be  meliorative;  hence  he  adds, 
**  Those  who  profit  by  the  punishment  they  suffer,  both  among  gods  and  men,  eat 
siidi  as  have  committed  remediable  tins ;  who  are  benefitted  by  pains  and  tor- 
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ments  both  here  and  in  Oroua ;  for  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  be  fireed  tnm 
iigustioe.  But  whoever  are  guilty  of  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  by  reason  of  snoh 
orimes  become  incurable,  of  these  examples  are  made,  and  they  no  longer  are 
benefitted  themselves,  as  being  incurable :  but  others  aro  benefitted,  who  behold 
them  suffering  for  their  sins  the  greatest,  and  most  painful,  and  most  fHghtfnl 
punishments  for  everlasting,  and  held  up  there,  in  their  prison  in  hell,  as  exam- 
ples, and  spectacles,  and  warnings,  to  the  ui^just  that  from  time  to  time  come 
thither." 

A  peculiar  feature  in  this  system  was  the  energetic  virtue  of  philoeophy.  It 
not  only  purged  away  sin,  but  insured  consummate  blessedness.  Hence  Plato 
says,  **  Those  who  are  found  to  have  lived  a  preeminently  pious  and  holy  life, 
being  freed  and  released  from  terrestrial  places,  as  from  a  prison,  asc^id  upward 
into  a  pure  habitation,  and  dwell  above  the  earth ;  and  among  these  whoever  have 
been  sufficiently  purified  by  philosophy,  live  altogether  without  bodies  hereafl^, 
and  obtain  habitations  even  more  beauti^il  than  the  others." — Pkado.  That  is, 
those  who  are  thus  purified  lose  altogether  the  lower  sentient  soul,  and  live  ever- 
lastingly in  the  bliss  of  perfect  intellectuality.  To  this  effect  is  another  passage 
of  our  author :  "  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  family  of  the  gods  (after 
death)  but  the  lover  of  learning  alone,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  philoeophy, 
and  died  perfectly  pure." — Ibid, 

A  part  of  this  remedial  punishment  was  believed  to  arise  Arom  the  location  of 
the  soul  in  successive  human  and  animal  bodies.  But  with  regard  to  this  doo- 
trine  there  was  an  important  difference  between  PythiCgoras  and  Plato.  The 
former  thought  that  the  successive  transition  of  the  soul  into  other  bodies  was 
physical  and  necessary,  and  exclusive  of  all  moral  designation  whatsoever.  But 
Plato,  on  the  contrary,  taught  that  "  these  changes  and  transmissions  were  the 
purgations  of  impure  minds,  unfit,  by  reason  of  the  pollutions  they  had  contract- 
ed, to  reascend  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  and  rejoin  that  substance 
from  whence  they  were  discerped;  and  consequeutly  that  pure,  immaculate 
souls  were  exempt  from  this  transmigration." 

Note  72,  page  408. — The  Credibility  of  the  earliest  Roman  Historians. 

In  the  investigation  of  history,  two  opposite  errors  must  be  steadily  avoided, 
if  we  would  arrive  at  a  clear  and  trustworthy  knowledge  of  facts.  These  are, — 
general  scepticism,  on  the  one  hand, — and  an  indiscriminate  reception  of  reports, 
on  the  other.  These  errors  are  not  imaginary,  but  have  been  actually  adopted 
and  acted  on  to  a  great  extent.  We  have  seen  the  most  undoubted  historical 
facts  cavilled  at  and  questioned,  while  the  most  extravagant  legends  and  idle 
tales  have  been  received  as  authentic  history. 

In  order  to  our  maintaining  the  safe  via  media,  in  respect  of  the  early  Roman 
historians,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  their  means  of  obtaining  accurate 
information,  and  their  ability  and  disposition  to  make  an  honest  and  intelligent 
use  of  what  they  secured.  This  investigation  need  not  be  a  very  extended  one. 
Livy,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  are  the  only  ancient  writers  who  pretend 
to  give  detailed  and  connected  histories  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome.  Plutarch,  in 
his  biographies  of  Romulus,  Numa,  Publicola,  Coriolanus,  Camillus,  and  Pyrrbus. 
affords  some  information  respecting  particular  periods ;  while  Polybius  and  Cic- 
ero give  incidental  notices  of  independent  and  isolated  facts.  No  other  author, 
living  at  a  period  when  authentic  information  was  accessible,  has  handed  down 
his  productions  to  posterity.    Of  course,  poets  have  been  excluded  in  this  sum- 
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muy,  M  the  nature  of  their  prodootions  prevents  our  reljing  on  them  for  sober 
historical  detaiL 

Let  us  first  examine  the  claims  of  Iayj,  He  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Augot- 
tus,  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  close  of  the  period  whose  annals  we 
question:  and  this  period,  be  it  remembered,  ranged  over  five  preceding  cen- 
turies. LiTy  must  therefore  haye  collected  the  materials  for  his  history  firom 
the  seyeral  sources  of  information  to  which  he  had  access.  These  were  four  in 
number : — the  works  of  preceding  authors ;  inscriptions  remaining  on  ancient 
monuments ;  the  genealogical  records  of  private  families ;  and,  probably,  some 
public  registers  preserved  in  the  care  of  officers  of  state.  From  such  documents 
this  celebrated  writer  must  have  gathered  his  information ;  and  the  credibility 
of  his  history  must  depend  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  with  which  he  made 
his  selection.  But  he  has  unfortunately  left  us  no  means  of  judging  on  this 
head,  inasmuch  as  he  very  seldom  informs  his  reader  whence  he  has  obtained 
his  information,  or  on  what  authority  he  relies. 

Our  limits  forbid  an  extended  examination  of  the  use  which  Livy  made  of 
these  several  sources  of  knowledge,  as  indicated  by  his  works ;  but  it  may  be 
briefly  observed  that  Fabius,  the  most  ancient  writer  and  his  favourite  authority, 
is  very  slightingly  spoken  of  by  Polybius.  Nor  does  Livy  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised a  sounder  judgment  in  regard  to  the  quoting  of  other  authors.  From  in- 
scriptions and  monuments  he  could  not  have  obtained  much  information ;  the 
casualities  to  which  Rome  was  frequently  exposed,  and  the  burning  of  the  capi- 
tol,  must  have  greatly  limited  his  resources  of  this  kind.  Family  records  an 
not  unfrequently  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  historian.  But  then  they  can 
only  be  useful  when  faithfully  drawn  up  and  honestly  guarded.  Unfortunately 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  family  vanity  had  corrupted  these  records,  so  as  to 
ascribe  exploits  and  honours  entirely  fictitious  to  their  ancestors.  There  is 
too  much  reason  for  believing  that  even  public  documents  were  corrupted  from 
the  same  motive. 

Nor  have  we  any  proof  that  Livy  made  the  best  use  of  the  slender  materials 
that  lay  within  his  reach.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that,  instead  of  com- 
pensating for  the  scarcity  of  information  by  caution  in  arriving  at  conclusions, 
and  brevity  in  the  detail  of  particular  incidents,  his  history  is  as  replete  with 
minute  particulars  and  full-length  speeches,  as  if  he  had  been  writing  an  auto- 
Inography,  and  describing  events  which  came  under  his  personal  observation. 
Nor  does  he  afiford  better  evidence  of  possessing  any  correct  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  his  country  in  the  early  period  of  its  history. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  quite  agree  in  the  judgment  which  an  able  writer  has  pro- 
nounced on  this  subject :  "  Considering,  then,  the  deficiency  of  all  good  materials, 
the  very  indifferent  character  of  those  which  were  in  his  power,  and  the  instanoes 
given  of  his  own  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  deviation  from  truth  in  points 
of  importance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  Livy's  evidence,  as  fieur  as  con- 
cerns the  first  ten  books  of  his  History,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  credit  Many 
of  the  facts  reported  by  him  may  be  true,  and  many  are  probable ;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  admit  them  as  real  occurrences  on  his  authority.  The  story  of  many 
well-written  novels  is  highly  probable,  yet  we  do  not  the  less  regard  it  as  a 
fiction ;  and  the  narrative  of  Livy,  even  where  its  internal  evidence  is  most  in 
its  favour,  is  so  destitute  of  external  evidence,  that  although  we  would  not  assert 
that  it  is  everywhere  fslse,  we  should  act  unwisely  were  we  anywhere  to  argns 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  true." — Eneyelopmdia  MMtropoUtaniL,  art,  ^^Crtdibiliiy  ^ 
earUf  Roman  Hittory," 
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DiOHTHtna  or  IIu-icaiuiiIssiib  tuuidg  neit  lo  Ut;  u  so  bistoiian  of  ajidait 
Rome,  and  vas  contomponuy  wilt  liiin.  Uia  meaae  of  iDfonnatioD  wonld,  there- 
fore, be  th<>  Eune ;  it  will,  tbeii.  only  be  DcceBsury  to  notice  hii  icdiTidniil  &bili 
liee.  Aud  in  tbis  rcapent  we  certainly  cannot  find  in  htm  iiDj'tliiiig  of  n  moct 
truHtwortby  chafncWr  than  was  di»oo»ered  in  Livj. 

DiuDuRus  eTindfiB  er^n  ip^atMr  prolixity,  pretendiog  to  fumisb  tlie  iiiinut««t 
details  rospeoting  the  most  remnle  and  ohsoara  periods  of  biaturj;  while  Lii 
judgment  and  opinionH  on  iiubJMta  that  kre  veil  kanwn, — Bueh.  aa  liis  critieisn 
on  TUuojdidei, — aro  eren  ridiculously  absurd',  anri  he  aonSdfntlj' qtioMs  anthon 
whom  other  writers  of  credit  speak  of  as  notoriously  untrustworthy.  Indeed, 
Piodorus,  as  au  historian,  soarcely  eq  nals  Liry,  whose  authority  has  been  found 
otien  to  very  seriooB  exception. 

PLt'TAUCH  Ured  more  thiui  a  hundred  irears  after  these  two  authors^  and  wis 
consequently  so  much  further  removed  from  the  sonrees  of  original  infonnatioa. 
He  appears  to  have  been  ei)ually  ready  with  tlieni  lo  adopt  and  propagate  onr- 
rant  reports,  howCTer  diatorud  by  personal  prejudice,  or  Bue|«aled  by  natioDol 
ambition.  Reosoiiing  hem  f^'om  ihs  known  to  tbo  unknown,  we  fou  have  no 
oonGdenee  in  hia  stHtements.  For,  in  tlie  compilation  of  his  (irecinn  biograjAiM. 
he  has  certunly  used  in  common  the  best  and  the  wmt  authorities,  without 
exeFcising  any  sound  judgment  or  cnreful  disorimination. 

POLYBTUS  presente  to  the  mind  a  totally  different  character.  Few  historical 
works,  of  either  nnetsnt  or  modern  times,  will  bear  a  oompariaon  with  bis.  He 
prosoentcd  hi«  prepanWoty  stmiies  with  great  energy  and  persureranee.  He  eol- 
Ucitd  with  the  ntmust  euro  the  best  accounts  of  the  events  which  he  intended  to 
DarriLte:  Investigated  with  laborious  ardour  the  nature  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, that  he  might  bo  able  to  understand  its  early  history ;  aiid  mode  long  aad 
dangenins  voyages  and  travels,  that  be  might  have  the  liest  means  of  tnowing 
the  ranulriffl  of  whifh  he  hnd  tu  writy,  Ami.  above  nil,  he  ia  nlkimv)  l.i  havt 
excelled  in  the  greatest  of  all  qualities, — truthfulness.  He  did  not,  like  many 
others,  write  merely  to  amuse  hia  readore  by  the  strangeness  of  his  fSots,  or  to 
fkscinale  them  by  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  but  to  instruct  them  in  the  oom- 
munication  of  a  true  exhibition  of  past  history ;  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fature, 
and  those  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  which  its  exigencies  required,  mi^t 
thence  be  deduced.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  quatitiee,  we  cannot  azpeot 
from  PolybiuB  ajiytbing  like  a  complete  exhibition  of  early  Roman  history.  He 
was  a  foreigner,  and  ws£  in  oonsoquenoe  placed  at  very  considerable  disadvaa- 
tage  on  that  account.  But,  what  is  of  much  greater  importance,  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  narrate  the  events  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome.  Of  his  own  time,  and  the 
age  Immediately  preceding,  be  has  written  ably  and  fully;  bat  of  the  antique 
era  of  Roman  history  he  only  spoke  briefly  and  incidentally.  He  cannot,  theie- 
fbre,  be  relied  on  as  furnishing  a  full  tmd  connected  account  of  this  period, 
although  in  several  iQetances  his  si^acity  and  veracity  have  corrected  the  popa- 
lar  legendary  reports,  which  earlier  and  less  scrupulous  authors  iacorporated 
into  their  narrativea 

As  an  instance,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  heroism  oT  Horatins  CocIm, 
recorded  by  I'olybius,  lib.  vl,  cap.  55,  and  Livy,  lib.  ii,  cap.  10.  The  fbrmer 
describes  this  hem  as  keeping  the  enemy  in  check,  until  the  bridge  was  broken 
down  behind  him,  when,  armed  and  wounded  as  he  was,  he  leaped  into  the  river 
and  perished,  "  having  preferred  the  Bafety  of  his  country,  and  the  future  fkme 
that  was  sure  to  follow  such  on  action,  to  hia  own  present  existonce."  Uvy, 
however,  sayE  that  he  succeeded  in  swimming  across  the  stream,  and  that  he 
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liTed  to  reoeWe  applause  and  reward.  It  is  in  such  additions  as  these,  which  set 
all  probability  at  defiance,  and  convert  pretended  history  into  romantic  legends, 
that  the  real  difficulty  lies.  And  such  cases  abound  so  ft«quently  in  the  best 
accounts  of  this  period,  that  its  incidents,  while  probably  affording  a  tolerably 
correct  outline, -cannot  be  received  as  historical  detalL 

Note  73,  page  408. — The  Legend  of  JEneoi, 

Perhaps  nothing  in  ancient  history  is  more  remarkable  than  the  extent  to 
which  traditions  have  prevailed  of  settlements  being  formed  in  western  Europe, 
by  fugitives  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  Tacitus  mentions  the 
opinions  of  the  Germans,  that  Ulysses  was  driven  into  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
built  there  Asciburgium ;  and  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  Ulysses,  with  the  name 
of  Laertes  his  father,  had  been  found  there.  Solinus  notices  a  tradition  of 
Ulysses  having  reached  a  bay  in  Caledonia,  "  which,''  he  adds,  "  an  altar  with  a 
Greek  inscription  shows.''  A  Trojan  colony  is  stated  to  have  founded  Trapani  in 
Italy.  Virgil  intimates  that  Antenor  founded  Padua,  and  led  his  Trojan  follow- 
ers into  Illyria  and  Liburnia,  and  to  the  springs  of  the  Timavus,  or  into  Sclavo- 
nia,  Croatia,  and  Friuli.  Pliny  stations  Dardani  in  Moesia,  which  he  extends  from 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  to  the  Danube;  and  Strabo  enumerates  the  Dardanidn 
among  the  Illyrians ;  while  Pindar  ascribes  the  settlement  of  Cyrene  in  AiHca 
also  to  Antenor.  Another  tradition  connects  Ulysses  with  Lisbon.  Livy  de- 
scribes Antenor  as  likewise  founding  the  Venetian  population.  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  stated  that  some  Trojans,  flying  from  the  Greeks,  occupied  parts  of  tho 
coast  of  Gaul  which  were  previously  uninhabited ;  while  Nennius,  the  ancient 
British  historian,  says  that  Brutus,  the  grandson  of  Ascanius,  driven  from  Italy 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  went  to  Gaul,  and  founded  Tours,  and  from  thence 
came  to  Britain,  which  he  colonized,  and  gave  it  his  own  name,  about  the  time 
that  Eli  was  judge  in  Israel.  (Turner's  History  of  'the  Anglo-Saxons,  voL  1, 
pp.  64,  65.) 

The  legend  which  teaches  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from  iBneas,  whatever 
may  be  its  claims  to  historical  truth,  was  unquestionably  received  and  believed 
at  Rome  at  an  early  period.  One  thing  is  certain, — ^that  the  preservation  of  a 
remnant  of  the  Trojan  race,  which  was  ruled  over  by  this  hero,  is  taught  by  the 
Homeric  poems.  But  then  this  teaching  goes  no  farther  than  the  existence  of 
this  section  of  the  Dardan  race  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Greeks.  But,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  ^Eneas  and  his  descend- 
ants in  Latiam,  Niebuhr  has  satisfactorily  established  two  points : — ^first,  that  the 
notion  was  not  imported  into  Roman  history  from  Grecian  literature,  but  arose 
among  the  Roman  people  themselves  in  an  early  age ;  and,  secondly,  that,  how- 
ever specious  and  plausible  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  the  least  historical  truth. 
(History  of  Rome,  vol.  i,  p.  189.) 

It  is,  however,  a  question  of  some  interest, — ^What  is  the  light  in  which  this 
legend  should  be  regarded  ?  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  states,  that  wherever  Pelasgio 
settlements  are  found,  there  we  find  a  city  named  ^nus,  which  he  from  hence 
regards  as  a  generic,  rather  than  an  individual,  name.  From  hence  it  is  infer- 
red, that  "  if  any  of  the  Pelasgi  on  the  hills  at  the  south  side  of  the  Tiber  came 
from  ^nus,  they  most  probably  retained  their  ancient  name  of  ifineadss ;  and 
the  signification  of  that  patronymic  being  forgotten  in  process  of  time,  it  was 
confounded  with  another  similar  name  preserved  by  an  independent  tradition,-^ 
the  iEneadsB,  or  followers  of  ^neas,  who  survived  the  destruction  of  their  coun- 
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try."— JncinU  Hillary,  p.  390.  NUbahr  aays  IbU  thU  legend  and  iu  oogsata 
Iraditioaa  "  !□&;  eafel)'  be  interpreted  u  designating  aotliiug  mare  Ui&n  uMioatl. 
offijiiljr:"  |Hiator;r  nf  Romr,  vol  i,  p.  190  :)  aoil  Dr.  h.  Scliniiti  s[<parent4;  min- 
oide*  in  tliii  jodgment ;  for  he  obwrrea,  that  "^aean  himself,  such  as  he  appnn 
in  his  irandcringi,  and  final  sotUement  in  L&tium,  ia  oatt  jng  eUe  but  tiie  penoe- 
ified  id«a  of  one  common  origin." — Smith'i  Ditl.  of  Qriik  and  Roman  MylK.  &a, 
art.  MaiMt. 

KoTs  74,  pftgfl  408.— 7%t  Ltgttd  afjlba. 
Thli  IB  10  indmBtel;  iaturwoTon  with  the  accoant  uf  £aeaa,  thai  wh.it  is  fVidud    < 
respecting  the  hiilorical  character  of  the  one,  must  be,  in  great  measure,  inw    I 
of  the  other.    On  this  point  Niehuhr  observes,  "1  am  not  bringing  forward  ik    { 
hfpotheais,  but  the  plain  result  of  unpn^udioedobserTation,  when  I  reaiurk  that   ( 
Lavinium.  on  Its  name  Implies,  was  the  seat  of  congress  far  l^e  Latins,  w 
also  colled  Latines.  as  Paniouium  vas  that  of  the  lonians  in  Asia.    When  ft 
iDgeud  contains  names  supposed  to  belaag  \o  indiriduals,  this  goes  far  lowald 
giiing  it  the  loolt  of  being  eomething  more  than  GcUon.    Hence  ntanj  «' 
otherwise  might  still  insist  that  the  Trojan  legend  ought  not  to  be  absolot^ 
r^eelod,  may  perhaps  obange  their  opinion,  when  ibej  discern  that  LHrinia  ai 
Tumus  are  only  pcrsonlfieations  of  two  ualioDS.  and  that  LaTicium  vas  a  ma 
recent  dty  than  Alba."— HiWory  of  Romt,  vol.  i,  p.  201. 

Note  75,  page  409.— TAf  Ltgindi  of  Ramulut  and  ilnpiw. 

We  cannot  do  belter  here  than  Iranscrilw  the  brief,  aoourate,  and  eloqaent 
Bommory  of  these  legcnde,  giyen  Ijy  Kiebuhr  i — 

'■FrcKim.  King  of  Alba,  left  two  sons.  Numitor.  (lie  t'Mer.  bi:i,ig  weak  and 
spiritless,  suffered  Amolius  tn  wrest  the  goTeniment  from  him.  and  redDe«  him 
to  his  father's  priTate  eilMes.  In  the  enjoyment  ot  these  he  li'ed  rich,  and,  u 
he  desired  nothing  more,  secure :  but  the  asurper  dreaded  the  claims  that  mi^t 
be  set  up  by  heirs  of  a  different  character.  He  had  Numitor's  son  murdered,  and 
appointed  his  daughter  SyWia  one  of  the  Vestal  ni^as. 

"  Amulius  had  no  children,  or  at  least  only  one  daughter :  bo  that  the  race  of 
Anchiees  and  Aphrodite  seemed  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when  the  late  of  a  god 
prolonged  it,  in  despite  of  the  ordinances  of  man,  and  gate  it  a  lostre  worthy  t/ 
its  origin.  Sylvia  had  gone  into  the  sacred  grove,  to  draw  water  fWim  the  spring 
(or  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  »uu  quenched  his  rays ;  the  sight  of  a  wolf 
made  her  By  into  a  cave ;  there  Mars  overpowerad  the  timid  virgin ;  and  theB 
consoled  her  with  the  promise  of  noble  children,  as  Poseidon  consoled  Tyro,  tha 
daughter  of  Salmonena.  But  lie  did  not  protect  her  from  the  tyrant ;  nor  eonld 
her  protestations  of  her  innocence  save  her.  Veeta  herself  seemed  to  demand 
the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  priestess;  tor,  at  the  momeot  when  ihewM 
deUvered  of  twins,  the  image  of  the  goddess  hid  its  eyes,  her  altar  trembled,  and 
her  fire  died  away.  Amolius  ordered  that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  bt 
drowned  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio,  Sylvia  exohonged  her  earthly  life  for  that 
of  a  goddess.  The  river  carried  the  bole,  or  cradle,  in  which  the  children  were 
lying,  into  the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  far  and  wide,  even  lo  the 
foot  of  the  woody  hills.  At  the  root  of  a  wild  fig-tree. — the  J''ici»  JlMmiw/u, 
which  wi«  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  centuiie*, — at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  the  cradle  overturned.  A  she-wolf  came  to  drink  of  the  stream  :  she 
heard  the  whimpering  of  the  children,  carried  them  into  her  den  faaid  by,  mads 
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a  bed  for  them,  licked  and  suckled  ihem.  When  they  wanted  other  food  than 
milk,  a  woodpecker — the  bird  sacred  to  Mars — brought  it  to  them.  Other  Inrds 
consecrated  to  augories  hoTcred  over  them,  to  driye  away  insects.  This  marrellous 
spectacle  was  seen  by  Faustulus,  the  shepherd  of  the  royal  flocks.  The  she-wolf 
drew  back,  and  gave  up  the  children  to  human  nurture.  Acca  Larentia,  his 
wife,  became  their  foster-mother.  They  grew  up,  along  with  her  tweWe  sons,  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  in  straw  huts  which  they  built  for  themselves.  That  of  Rom- 
ulus was  preserred  by  continual  repairs,  as  a  sacred  relic,  down  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  They  Were  the  stoutest  of  the  shepherd  lads, — ^fought  bravely  against  wild 
beasts  and  robbers,  maintaining  their  right  against  every  one  by  their  might, 
and  turning  might  into  right  Their  booty  they  shared  with  their  comrades. 
The  followers  of  Romulus  were  called  Quinctilii ;  those  of  Remus,  FabiL  The 
seeds  of  discord  were  soon  sown  among  them.  Their  wantonness  engaged  them 
in  disputes  with  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor,  who  fed  their  flocks  on 
Mount  Aventine ;  so  that  here,  as  in  the  story  of  Evander  and  Cacus,  we  find 
the  quarrel  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  in  the  tales  of  the  remotest 
times.  Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of  these  shepherds,  and  dragged  to 
Alba  as  a  robber.  A  secret  foreboding — the  remembrance  of  his  grandsons, 
awakened  by  the  story  of  the  two  brothers — kept  Numitor  from  pronouncing  a 
hasty  sentence.  The  culprit's  foster-father  hurried  with  Romulus  to  the  city, 
and  told  the  old  man  and  the  youths  of  their  kindred.  They  resolved  to  avenge 
their  own  wrong,  and  that  of  their  house.  With  their  faithful  comrades,  whom 
the  danger  of  Remus  had  brought  to  the  city,  they  slew  the  king ;  and  the 
people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Numitor.'' — Niebuhr^s  History  of  Ronu, 
voL  i,  pp.  220-222. 

NoTB  76,  page  410. — The  Legend  of  Tarpeia, 

m 

It  is  vain  to  question  the  allegations  of  pure  poetry  and  fable,  or  we  might 
stay  to  investigate  the  relative  probability  of  the  conflicting  versions  which  are 
g^ven  of  this  legend.  That  which  is  given  in  the  text,  although  generally 
received,  is  sufficiently  absurd.  That  an  invading  force,  just  prepared  to  occupy 
an  important  military  post,  should  cast  away  their  shields  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  would  most  need  them  for  their  personal  protection,  is  manifestly 
improbable.  But  it  b  not  more  improbable  than  the  version  given  by  Niebuhr, 
— that  the  Sabines  fulfilled  their  engagement  by  throwing  on  the  traitress  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  jewelry  and  gold  ornaments,  that  it  was  beneath  the 
weight  of  these  that  she  perished.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  here  no  approxima- 
tion to  historical  data. 


Note  77|  page  .418. — The  Etruican  Origin  of  Roman  Power  and  Civilization, 

From  this  particular  incident,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  tenor  of  the  pre- 
ceding history,  it  can  scarcely  be  open  to  reasonable  doubt,  that  Etruria  was  the 
real  parent  of  Roman  greatness.  We  have  everywhere  in  the  ancient  records 
and  legends  proofs  that,  long  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Etruscans 
were  a  highly  civilized  and  powerful  people.  In  immediate  proximity  with  their 
country,  and  copying  their  political  code  and  religious  institutions,  Rome  grew 
up  to  maturity,  until  sufficiently  powerful  to  assert  an  independent  position,  and 
finally  to  subue  its  former  patron. 

This  fact  forms  a  key  to  the  principal  portions  of  the  legendary  history  of  the 
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rising  empire.  It  was  to  conceal  the  dependent  condition  of  Rome  in  the  euiy 
ages  of  its  career,  and  to  mystify  rery  obTious  indications  of  its  Etruscan  chtr 
acter  and  institutions,  that  facts  have  been  distorted  or  conoealed,  and  the  moet 
puerile  fancies  have  been  incorporated  into  the  history.  It  is  deeply  to  he  regiel- 
ted,  that  a  nation  possessing  so  much  real  power  and  greatness  should  have 
stooped  to  such  means  of  misrepresenting  its  true  origin. 

Note  78,  page  417. — TTie  Origin  and  Character  of  the  DicUOorthip. 

The  fVequcnt  appointment  of  an  officer,  invested,  for  a  limited  time,  with 
absolute  power,  in  a  state  professedly  republican,  is  an  anomaly  which  merits 
attention.  Niebuhr  seems  to  have  shown  clearly,  that  the  office  was  of  Latin 
origin,  and  was  found  in  some  of  these  states  at  a  very  early  period.  He  also 
places  the  appointment  of  the  first  dictator  of  Rome  ten  years  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  consuls. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  continued  only  six  months,  whether  the  businen 
which  occasioned  his  election  was  finished,  or  not.  But  usuaUy  the  office  ceased 
after  being  held  a  very  short  period.  Cincinnatus  and  Mamercus  JSmilins 
resigned  their  power  on  the  sixteenth  day,  and  Q.  Servilius  on  the  eighth.  Tlie 
powers  with  which  the  dictator  was  intrusted  were  very  extensive,  and,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  absolute.  He  knew  no  superior,  and  was  not  even  limited  l^  the 
laws  of  the  country.  He  could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  lead  them  agunst  the 
enemy,  and  disband  them,  at  his  pleasure.  During  his  sway,  all  other  officers, 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  regarded  as  suspended ;  and  the  dictator, 
with  power  to  punish  at  bis  will,  with  no  appeal  ftom  his  judgment,  was  master 
of  the  republic.  While  holding  this  office,  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy,  or 
to  ri<lc  on  horseback,  without  the  permission  of  the  people  ;  and,  on  retiring  from 
the  diirnitv,  lie  niiirht  be  called  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducteil  the  government.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  principal  check  against  the  abus^ 
of  such  extended  powers. 

The  object  aime<l  at  in  the  appointment  of  this  officer  was,  evidently,  to  afford 
the  Patricians  an  effective  power  over  the  Plebeians,  especially  in  seasons  of 
excitement  and  turbulence.  Hence,  we  find  that  the  dictator  was  not  appointed 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  as  the  other  magistrates  were;  but  one  of  the 
consuls,  by  order  of  the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of  consular 
dignity  he  thought  proper.  The  choice  usually  took  place  aft^r  a  religious  ref- 
erence to  the  auspices. 

NoTi:  79,  page  417. —  The  first  standing  Army  of  Rome. 

Tn  the  first  efforts  of  Rome  to  obtain  political  existence  and  territorial  sover- 
eignty by  martial  ]»rowess,  the  military  operations  were  conducted  by  the  bo<iT 
of  the  people  under  the  conduct  of  their  hereditary  leaders;  the  troops  beint: 
supported  by  their  own  resources,  or  by  the  patriotic  aid  of  their  generals.  In 
the  war  with  Veil,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  future  w^arlike  greatness  o/ 
the  mighty  republic  by  tlie  incorporation  of  a  standing  army,  paid  by  the  >;ate 
from  taxes  levied  on  the  people.  As  this  city  was  well  fortified,  it  could  only  be 
reduced  by  l)eing  regularly  and  permanently  invested.  And  this  could  not  be 
done  by  troops  who  were  fed  by  such  precarious  means  as  obtaining  provisions 
from  their  own  homes.  For,  during  the  intervals  in  which  they  would  be 
obliged  to  return  to  obtain  fresh  supplies,  the  besieged  would  not  only  be  able 
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to  destroy  the  works  raised  against  their  town,  but  also  to  carry  ruin  and  deyas- 
tation  into  the  Roman  territory. 

In  order  to  counteract  this,  the  Romans  leTied  an  income-tax,  and  thus  pro- 
vided means  for  affording  regular  pay  to  the  soldiers.  They  were  thus  enabled 
to  prosecute  the  war  without  intermission,  and  to  secure  an  entire  conquest  OTer 
the  devoted  city. 

Note  80,  page  418. — A  general  View  of  the  legendary  Hietory  of  Rome,  to  the 

Capture  of  the  City  by  the  Gaule. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  in  the  whole  of 
this  period  we  have  the  few  grand  separated  facts  of  the  history  supplemented 
and  adorned  by  poetry  and  fable.  As  such  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the 
accounts  furnished  by  the  most  respectable  authorities  concerning  TuUus,  and 
his  wars  with  the  Latins  and  Sabines ;  Ancus  Martins,  his  legislation  and  his 
conquests ;  the>Tarquins,  their  pride  and  power,  crimes  and  punishment,  together 
with  their  allies,  and  efforts  to  recorer  the  throne  of  Rome ;  Porsenna,  and  his 
Tictory  and  subjugation  of  Rome;  the  wars  with  the  Yolscians,  iEquians,  and 
Veil ;  the  conquest  and  abandonment  of  the  latter  city ;  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls,  their  success  and  departure  fh>n  Italy.  In  all  these  narrations  there  is 
an  evident  substratum  of  historical  fact  Most  of  them  refer  to  events  which 
certainly  happened,  and  the  certainty  of  which  is  attested  by  indubitable  evi- 
dence ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  as  evident  that  the  account  furnished  by 
the  historians  is  so  distorted  by  the  dictates  of  national  vanity,  political  artifice, 
and  local  partiality,  that  what  we  read  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  political  novel, 
reared  on  a  basis  of  historical  faot. 


Note  81,  page  418. — TV^e  oppreuive  Lawe  of  ancient  Rome  respecting  the  Poor, 

**  It  was  only  when  the  debt  assumed  the  form  of  a  nexum^  that  a  creditor 
oould  exact  it  summarily.  Care  was  taken,  however,  to  protect  his  right  in  all 
other  cases,  and  to  afford  him  the  means  of  converting  a  common  debt  into  a 
nexum.  We  meet  with  a  very  great  variety  of  instances  of  such  debts,  arising 
out  of  services  performed,  out  of  commercial  transactions,  out  of  a  settlement 
of  accounts,  out  of  inheritances :  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  all.  But  to 
these  the  law  likewise  added  judicial  sentences, — not  merely  those  which  estab- 
lished debts  contracted  in  any  of  the  afore-mentioned  ways,  but  also  those  which 
imposed  damages  or  fines  for  any  crime  or  trespass.  On  this  head  the  decemvirs 
enacted, — ^what  again  was  probably  a  mere  repetition  of  an  old  law, — ^that  for 
such  debts  a  respite  of  thirty  days  should  be  granted.  When  this  term  was  over, 
the  creditor  was  authorized  to  arrest  his  debtor  and  bring  him  into  court.  If  be 
did  not  discharge  his  debt  then,  or  find  some  one  to  be  security  for  him,  ciie  cred- 
itor was  to  take  him  home,  and  put  him  in  fetters  or  chains,  which  were  not  to 
weigh  less  than  fifteen  pounds,  but  might  be  heavier.  The  prisoner  was  allowed 
to  provide  himself  with  food :  if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  creditor  was  bound  to  give 
him  a  pound  of  com  a  day ;  which  he  might  increase,  if  he  pleased.  This  impris- 
onment lasted  sixty  days,  during  which  the  debtor,  or  his  friends,  might  take 
measures  for  procuring  his  release.  If  it  was  not  effected,  the  prisoner  was  to 
be  led  before  the  praetor  in  the  comitium  on  three  consecutive  market-days,  and 
the  amount  of  his  debt  was  to  be  proclaimed.  Should  no  one  take  compassion  on 
him  tiVBk  then,  his  matter  might  put  him  to  death,  or  sell  him  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  Tiber.  If  tiiere  were  eereral  credttore,  thej^r  nig^  Am  Ui  bod^  9mmg 
them:  nor,  if  eny  one  ohopped  off  a  larger  part  than  vaa  prepmBeuate  te  hii 
debt,  was  he  pinlBhable  tnr  doing  ea 

^TUm  last  prorlsiott  obrlatee  the  dMBoaltj  wfaleh  stood  in  Aykek's  waj mdnr 
m  stmilsrlegsl  title :  and  it  shows  how  eompletetyia  earnest  the  legSslalors  were 
fhat  the  law  should  be  ezeented.  Eren  in  ease  that  among  several  oredltors  one 
was  inexorable,  his  rij^t  was  seonred  to  him.  He  was  allowed,  if  not  to  slsj 
the  eommon  debtor  at  a  blow,  jel  so  to  mntUate  him  that  deeth  was  sm  It 
ensae.  Ereiy  attempt  to  explain  awa/  the  inhnmanity  ef  this  law  is  a  wsste 
of  labonr  in  the  oanse  of  falsehood.  It  was  qnite  as  revolting  as  its  Utsnd 
meaning."— JVViMb't  JSifory  o/Rmm,  voL  ii.  ppL  0M,  66a 

flarm  92^  page  467.-7^  lyiflltmttt  ^  Moend  Prapktq/  iniki  Jgiiisi"y  mfJUmu 

As  all  the  other  gieat  kingdoms  were  the  snljeets  of  fH?ina  prephecy,  sii 
had  their  eharaoter,  ^ondnent  erents,  and  ultimate  destlnj,  pfadfeled  in  tts 
word  of  Qod,  it  might  be  expected  that  Borne,  the  last  and  the  largest  taq^ 
and  the  one  whleh  exerdsed  nniversal  swaj  thnrag^  the  lingest  period  of  ttm^ 
would  slso  be  noticed  In  the  prophetie  reocwd.  Tliis  expeetation  Is  ampty  jnsli- 
fled.  The  Inspired  seer,  taa^t  bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  placed  befiitn  as  imy 
dear  and  preite  prophedes,  whidi  xomA  out  the  diaraoter,  power,  aiid  ftteef 
this  mighty  nation. 

L  The  irst  prediotlon  to  which  we  reftr  Is  that  which  has  been  quoted  vlft 
rogsrd  to  the  other  nnir^rssl  goremments,— namdy,  Danld's  ezpodtfon  of  Nsb- 
ndiadnenar's  dream  of  the  great  image :  *'Hls  legsof  iron,his1betpartof  Ina 
and  part  of  dsy.  Thon  sawest  till  that  a  stone  was  cnt  onl  without  hsidi^ 
which  smote  the  image  npon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them 
to  pieces.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part  of  potters'  day,  tad 
part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  divided ;  but  there  shall  be  in  it  of  the 
strength  of  the  iron,  forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  miry  cli^. 
And  as  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingdom 
shall  be  partly  strong,  and  partly  broken.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed 
with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men :  but  thej 
shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.  And  in  the 
days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never 
be  destroyed :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shtll 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  fbiever. 
Forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  that  the  stone  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands,  and  that  it  brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  sad 
the  gold ;  the  great  God  hath  made  known  to  the  king  what  shall  come  to  pttf 
hereafter :  and  the  dream  is  certain,  and  the  interpretation  thereof  sure."  Daa 
ii,  33,  34,  41-45. 

This  portion  of  sacred  prophecy  will  be  found  to  convey  very  important  infte^ 
mation.  It  first  asserts  the  unequalled  power  of  this  empire :  "  Strong  as  iroBt 
forasmuch  as  iron  breokcth  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things.''  The  whole  his- 
tory of  Rome  is  a  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  The  mardal  power  of  this  peo- 
ple, unlike  the  meteor  flashings  of  Macedonian  conquest,  went  forth  in  aggres- 
sion on  every  surrounding  state,  quietly  poising  its  power  against  neighbovfiag 
nations,  and  doing  this  with  such  daring  skill  and  steady  determination  that  ii 
was  seldom  forced  to  relinquish  its  prey,  but  persevered  in  ita  olgeet,  vntQi 
alter  a  steady  progress  in  power  fm  five  handled  years*  it  nltfanntely  bsnt  Islii 
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rule  eTery  other  nation,  so  that  it  was  in  fact  what  the  Roman  writers  delighted 
to  call  it,  terrarum  orbis  imperium,  "  the  empire  of  the  world." 

A  second  important  element  of  this  prophecjr  is  the  oo-ezistence  of  disunion 
and  strength  in  the  Roman  government.  This  was  not  an  accident,  affecting  any 
particular  period,  but  rather  the  character  of  the  national  administration.  From 
the  days  of  Romulus  and  Remus  to  those  of  Augustus,  Rome  was  proverbial  for 
intestine  disunion  and  division.  Under  the  sway  of  the  early  kings,  the  Latin 
and  Sabine  (hctions  were  always  in  opposition,  sometimes  one  preponderating, 
and  sometimes  the  other.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  abolition 
oi  royalty,  the  appointment  of  two  consuls  with  equal  power  perpetuated  this 
division,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  other  causes.  And  even  when  Rome 
stood  forth  before  the  world  as  on  the  threshold  of  universal  empire,  this  singu- 
lar fatality  was  more  than  usually  displayed.  What  other  nation  ever  survived 
sooh  suicidal  contests,  proscriptions,  and  slaughter,  as  were  connected  with  the 
ilietions  of  Sylla  and  Marius, — the  establishment  of  the  two  triumvirates, — the 
struggles  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Antony  and  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  Aa- 
guBtuB  and  Antony  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  sacred 
prophecy  more  striking  than  the  continued  disunion  which  reigned  in  Rome  in 
juxtaposition  with  boundless  power.  That  which  was  fatal  everywhere  else, 
here  rioted  with  the  greatest  fUry,  up  to  the  moment  when  Rome  sat  down  the 
queen  of  the  world. 

But,  strange  as  was  the  fact  of  this  internal  discord,  and  remarkable  as  was 
its  prediction,  no  less  so  was  the  utter  failure  of  the  means  adopted  to  prevent 
it:  "They  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men."  This  reads  more 
Hke  literal  history  than  prophecy.  How  many  intermarriages  took  place  in 
Rome,  to  cement  the  heads  of  the  body  politic  into  union !  and  how  fruitless  did 
they  prove !  Pompey  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Ceesar, — Antony, 
Oetavia,  sister  of  Augustus, — and  Augustus  himself  first  married,  and  afterward 
divorced,  Scribonia.  Numerous  other  political  alliances  might  be  mentioned; 
but  they  invariably  failed  to  secure  the  object  aimed  at, — ^union  in  the  Roman 
government 

Lastly,  this  prediction  is  remarkable  for  specifying  most  distinctly,  that,  un- 
der the  prevalence  of  this  dominion,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  set  up  in  the 
world :  **  In  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom." 
Nothing  can  exceed  in  importance  the  truth  enunciated  in  these  words.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  in  Babylon, — while  Jerusalem  was  in  ruins,  and  Judea 
was  a  desert,  and  the  remnant  of  Israel  were  captives,  groaning  in  bondage  be- 
neath the  rod  of  the  oppressor, — the  prescience  of  Gk>d  marked  out  to  human  ob- 
servation that  chaptertof  his  providential  government  which  was  to  be  evolved 
during  the  succeeding  six  or  seven  centuries.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  the  rise  of 
Persia,  the  prowess  and  conquests  of  the  Macedonian  king,  with  the  subversion 
of  the  Persian  empire, — ^the  progress  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  establishment 
of  its  supremacy, — all  these  great  events,  arising  out  of,  and  connected  with,  ten 
thousand  remote  contingencies,  are  thus  explicitly  predicted,  as  preparing  the 
way  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  do  not  speak  of  this  as  displaying  a  wonderful 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  eternal  Jehovah.  He  could  as  easily  have  predicted 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  ftrom  its  creation  to  its  final  conflagration,  as  have 
specified  this  small  portion  of  it.  But  this  text  is  of  grand  consequence,  as 
showing  the  great  religions  object,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  govern- 
ment of  this  world  has  always  been  directed ;  and  proving  that,  during  all  these 
soocesaive  revolutions  of  empires,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  great  institntiion 
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to  wUdi  tlM  qrmpfttliyaad  d«rigiiof  Heatwiwere.dlvMted.  And  Imw  perftcft 
mm  the  ftdfllment  of  this  pari  of  tiM  piopho^  I  AUlMWfl^  Bono  wn  valveml 
oapAie  under  &  repi&blieMi  fbm  of  gorenune&t,  il  nigtted  evpimie  u  &  mam- 
Mhy:  itwM  therelbve  under  the  **siirae'' of  thU  n^liim  tiiMfhe kingdom  of 
hMTon  WM  founded. 

Again,  It  should  be  obeerved,  that  the  ohanges  in  Hebrew  hletoiy  dvring  the 
Inteml  between  the  pnblieatioa  of  this  poredletion  and  Its  ftiHlliatnt  were  no 
leas  xemarkaUe  than  thoee  whloh  took  plaoe  in  the  empbea  of  the  world.  Tet 
all  wsie  made  to  hannoniie,  and,  during  the  velga  of  Tlberins  Onsar,  the  lies- 
slab's  ftneronner  was  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Jndea»  proolaimlng,  **  The  king* 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand:  repent  ye,  and  beliefe  the  gospeL'^  And  aeon  aftei^ 
ward  the  glorioos  announoement  was  made  bj  the  8on  4tf  God  himself:  **lhe 
time  is  ftOfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaTOi  is  at  hand.'' Mark  1,15.  AndJesv% 
having  died  a  ransom  fin*  the  world'a  ska,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead, 
missioned  his  disdides  to  preaeh  his  gospel  under  the  oonstaat  guidanoe  of 
own  Spirit  and  power.    Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  God  set  up  in  the  world. 

XL  We  notioOf  ftirther,  Baniers  prophet  of  the  fourth  beast:  *« AHer  this  I 
saw  in  the  night  risions,  and  behold  a  fourth  beasti  dreadM  and  tSRibl^  and 
atarang  ezeeedingly;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth:  it  doToured  and  brake  in 
pieeeo,  and  stamped  the  residue  irith  the  foot  of  it:  and  it  was  divarse  finim  all 
the  beasts  that  were  before  it :  and  it  had  ten  horns.  I  oons&dersd  the  horas, 
and,  behold,  thece  eame  up  among  them  another  little  horn,  befo»re  whom  there 
Wive  three  of  the  first  horns  plueked  up  l^  the  roots:  and,  behold,  in  this  hen 
were  ejes  like  the  ejes  of  man,  and  n  mouth  speaking  great  things.  Ttei  I 
would  know  the  truth  of  the  fourth  beast,  whloh  was  diverse  horn,  all  the  othsn^ 
flBoeeding  dreadftal,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron,  and  his  nails  of  brass ;  whieh  de- 
voured, brake  in  pieoes,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet;  and  of  the  tea 
horns  that  were  in  his  head,  and  of  the  other  which  came  up,  and  before  whom  three 
fell ;  even  of  that  horn  that  bad  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  epako  very  great  things, 
whose  look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellows."  Dan.  vii,  7,  8,  19,  20.  In  these 
words  we  have  clearly  another  important  class  of  predictions  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  may  be  ob^erTed,  that  this  prediction  asserts  the  pecn- 
liar  character  of  this  fourth  dominion,  in  respect  of  the  preceding  empirei. 
These  were  so  much  in  the  usual  order  of  nature,  although  remarkable  for  greit 
power,  that  they  were  represented  by  well-known  animal  figures,  with  such  ad- 
ditions to  their  natural  conformation  as  were  adapted  to  mark  out  their  eztre- 
ordinary  qualities.  Hence  the  lion  had  eagle's  wings ;  the  bear  had  three  ribi 
In  its  mouth ;  and  the  leopard  had  four  wings  of  a  fowL  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
fourth  beast,  it  seemed  that  the  monstrous  creation  defied  description,  being  alto- 
gether so  unlike  everything  previously  known.  This  was  wonderfully  fulfilled 
in  the  Roman  empire ;  arising  not  from  an  old  primitive  tribe  or  family,  nor 
owing  its  transcendent  glory  to  the  genius  and  energy  of  a  single  sovcmgn. 
Rome  began  as  a  petty  minor  state,  surrounded  by  many  others  of  greater  power, 
even  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  progressed  by  assimilating  these  to  itself; 
and  thus,  cither  by  power  or  policy,  gradually  acquired  preponderance  in  Italj. 
Then,  again,  another  important  point  of  diversity  in  the  Roman  state  was  its  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Nothing  like  this  had  been  seen  in  the  prtK^eUing 
great  powers :  they  were  monarchies  of  the  most  absolute  and  autocratic  charac- 
ter. Rome,  diverse  from  all,  arose  into  power  under  the  legislation  of  the  senate, 
and  through  the  administration  of  a  succession  of  pairs  of  consuls,  ruling  with 
equal  powers. 
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Secondlj,  a  Terj  remarkable  oharacteiistio  of  this  empire  is  its  amazing 
strength,  fierceness,  and  implacable  disposition.  It  was  "  dreadful  and  terrible, 
and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth :  it  deroured  and  brake  in 
pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it."  How  graphically  does  this 
portray  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  toward  Carthage,  Greece,  and  many  other 
oonntries !  No  reverses  quenched  their  ardour ;  no  success  satisfied  their  am- 
bition. Steady  to  their  purpose,  they  endured  every  disaster,  and  dared  all 
resistance,  until  they  triumphed  over  alL  The  imperishable  words,  DtUnda  est 
Carthago,  form  a  striking  comment  on,  and  fulfilment  of,  this  prophecy.  When 
the  Punic  city  had  renounced  all  pretensions  to  supremacy,  and  even  to  govem- 
ment,  so  insatiable  was  the  rabid  power  of  the  dreadful  and  terrible  Roman 
beast,  that  Carthage  was  denied  even  existence,  The  subdued  and  powerless 
** residue"  was  devoured,  broken  in  pieces,  and  stamped  under  the  feet  ci  the 
beast. 

The  farther  portion  of  the  prophecy  relates  to  a  period  later  in  the  world's 
history  than  that  to  which  our  inqpiiries  refer.  But  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  that 
it  was  most  minutely  and  circumstantially  fulfilled.  Rome  having  accomplished 
its  destiny  as  a  great  empire,  its  dominions  were  divided  into  ten  kingdoms. 
These  have  been  differently  enumerated  by  learned  men,  according  to  the  date  to 
which  their  inquiries  have  been  directed;  but  these  differences  are  not  import- 
ant. The  following  statement  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  correct :  1.  The 
senate  of  Rome;  2.  The  Greeks  in  Ravenna;  3.  The  Lombards;  4.  The  Huns; 
5.  The  Alemans  in  Germany ;  6.  The  Franks ;  7.  The  Burgundians ;  8.  Spain ; 
9.  The  Britons ;  10.  The  Saxons. 

But  the  most  striking  and  important  portion  of  this  prediction  relates  to  the 
little  horn.  According  to  the  prophecy,  one  new  and  separate  horn,  or  power, 
arose  up,  as  it  were,  unobserved  among  these  ten  horns ;  and,  having  attained 
power,  it  plucked  up  three  of  the  horns  by  the  roots,  and  ruled  in  their  stead, — 
**  having  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  Udngs." 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  exactitude  with  which  this  sets  forth  the  rise  of  the 
papal  power.  By  successive  claims,  well  covered  with  humble  pretences,  the 
bishops  of  Rome  attained  a  status  as  possessing  temporal  rule.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded onward,  until  the  government  of  Rome,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  were  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiff,  in 
reference  to  which  possessions  he  to  this  day  wears  a  triple  crown,  as  if  to  point 
himself  out  to  the  whole  world  as  the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy.  As 
to  the  greatness  of  his  claims,  professions,  and  requirements,  nothing  need  be 
said,  when  it  is  known  that  **  as  God  he  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  claiming  to  be 
God." 

Surely  Rome,  wonderftil  in  her  origin,  her  power,  and  her  extent  of  dominion, 
is  no  less  wonderftil  as  the  object  of  great  and  glorious  Scripture  prophecies, 
which  were  fulfilled  in  her  history  and  ruin. 
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Aaron,  appointed  high-priest,  ii,  105 — 
his  death,  79. 

JibimeUchy  king  in  Shechem,  ii,  152. 

Abraham,  history  of,  i,  369-387— the 
promises  made  to  him,  ii,  14. 

Absalom,  his  rebellion,  ii,  192 — ^is  defeat- 
ed and  slain,  193 — his  treason,  554. 

Achan,  his  sin  and  punishment,  ii,  129. 

Juntas,  legend  of,  iii,  633. 

Ahab,  his  reign  over  Israel,  ii,  278 — his 
death,  and  the  fulfilment  of  Elijah's 
prophecy,  287. 

Ahaz  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Judah, 
ii,  328 — Isaiah's  mission  to  him,  329 
— his  inveterate  idolatry,  330 — 
mighty  prophetic  influence  employed 
to  sustain  true  religion  during  his 
reign,  330. 

Ahaziah  succeeds  his  father  Jehoram  as 
king  of  Israel,  ii,  316. 

At,  the  city  of,  taken,  ii,  130. 

Alba,  legend  of,  iii,  634. 

Alcimiu,  the  apostate  high-priest,  his 
remarkable  death,  ii,  430. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  is  informed  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  ii,  409. 

Alexander  Janneus  succeeds  to  the  He- 
brew throne,  ii,  442 — saved  from  ruin 
by  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  443 — defeated 
by  the  combined  Pharisees  and  Syr- 
ians, 444 — recovers  his  strength,  and 
completely  destroys  the  rebellious 
Pharisees,  445. 

Alexandra  reigns  queen  in  Jerusalem, 
ii,  446. 

Alphabet,  its  origin  discussed,  i,  46,  et 
•eg.— early  traditions  respecting  it, 
54 — proof  of  the  early  knowledge  of 
an,  58 — Hortwell  Home's  opinion  of, 
59. 

AmalekiUi,  Israelites'  conflict  with,  ii,  61 
— their  origin,  619. 

Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  invading  Is- 
rael, is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
ii,  294 — ^reigns  over  Judah,  320. 

Ammonites  tyrannize  over  Israel,  ii,  153. 


Amon  reigns  over  Judah,  ii,  338. 

Amorites  resist  Israel,  and  are  destroyed 
ii,  80 — two  tribes  expelled  by  hornets 
545. 

Amos  prophecies,  296. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  the,  iii,  616. 

Animal  figufts,  the  compound,  of  As- 
syria, derived  from  the  cherubim,  iii, 
218. 

Animals,  miraculously  led  into  the  ark, 
i,  250 — ^worship  of,  according  to  Diod- 
orus,  iii,  23. 

Anointing  of  kings,  public  and  private, 
ii,  551. 

Antediluvians,  first  generation,  i,  159 — 
second,  162— third,  163— fourth,163— 
fifth,  167— sixth,  168— seventh,  168— 
eighth,  177— ninth,  180— tenth,  180 
— their  religion  not  destitute  of  law 
or  revealed  truth,  196 — were  ac- 
quainted with  the  being  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  197 — and  the  fall  and 
depravity  of  man,  197 — had  the 
means  of  believing  on  a  promised 
Redeemer,  and  offered  sacrifices  typ- 
ical of  his  death,  199 — believed  in  a 
state  of  future  existence,  210 — ^pos- 
sessed divine  laws,  215 — observed  the 
Sabbath,  220 — intellectual  character 
of,  228-231— addition  to  their  history 
from  the  Targums,  233. 

Antigonus  placed  on  the  Hebrew  throne 
by  an  anti-Roman  party,  ii,  455, 

Antioehus  proscribes  the  Hebrew  faith, 
and  persecutes  the  faithful  to  death, 
ii,  421. 

Antipater,  his  origin  and  character,  ii, 
448 — he  supports  Hyrcanus,  448 — 
rules  under  the  nominal  direction  of 
Hyrcanus,  and  extricates  Cesar  from 
great  peril  in  Egypt,  453. 

Antony,  Marc,  appointed  executor  of 
Julius  Cassar's  will,  iii,  452— seduced 
by  Cleopatra,  454— is  defeated,  and 
kills  himself,  457. 

Apostasy  %f  the  Hebrews,  cause  of  nar 
tional  ruin,  ii,  393. 

Apparition  of  Samuel,  ii,  552. 


JrmnA,  the  aik  rested  on,  i,  800^to 

gBOgifiqpliy,  80S. 
/trddtaOmnA  ddll  of  the  petiienhel 

•tfrwoiMficf,  the  Jadieialeoiirtoi;Ui,617. 

jtrgommUie  ezpediaoii,  the,  iil,  608. 

•AlitoMHf  wreett  the  gOTsmment  from 
his  mother,  whom  he  impriioiit  and 
itarres  to  death,  ii,  441— defbate  Ue 
brother  Hyroanm,  and  boeooiea  king 
of  the  Hebrews,  447. 

JrUtcdi,  his  charaeter  and  doetzine,  ^ 
889 

.tfrfe  of  God,  taken  b7  the  Philistines,  ii, 
168— wonders  wroni^t  belbrs  it  in 
fhiUstSa,  167— restored  to  the  Israel- 
ites, 167— bnt  not  retained  to  the 
tabemaole,  248. 

jtrk  of  Noah,  strange  opinions  held  re- 
speetins,  i,  246— •  wonderftd  stmo- 
tvre,8Sr. 

Jhmg,  first  standing,  of  Rome,  iii,  686. 

JirUaarjtiB,  inseripmi  relating  to  hie 
NlfB,iU,682. 

Jm  reigns  orer  Jndah,  il,  806=— eflboto 
a  relipoQS  reformation,  807— Indnees 
the  Qjrrians  to  intade  Israd,  806— Is 
reproifed  by  a  prophet,  whom  he 
easts  into  prison,  808— the  burning 
te,  887. 

jtMmfwe,  the  great  «*^*M»til  Idol  deitj  of 
As^fria,ifi;si7. 

^fltfttfr,  his  deification  in  Asqrria,  im- 
portance of,  ili,  211. 

jSityriOj  fonndation  of  the  kingdom  of, 
I,  436— early  history  of,  437, 441— the 
king  of,  at  the  ioBtigation  of  Ahaz, 
inTades  Israel,  ii,  299— connexion  of 
sacred  history  with  the  history  of,  578 
—army  of,  miraculously  destroyed, 
679— early  intercourse  with  Egjrpt, 
iii,  149— history  of,  160— important 
aid  afforded  by  recoTered  sculptures 
of,  160— commencement  of  connected 
history,  161 — Sardanapalus,  his  reign 
and  exploits,  161 — account  fVimished 
by  the  Obelisk,  164— termination  of 
the  old  line  of  kings,  162 — Arbaces, 
a  Mede,  ascends  the  throne,  162 — 
reigns  of  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  163 
— ^Rawlinson's  arrangement  of  the 
sculptures  which  refer  to  the  later 
period,  164 — Sargon  (of  Isaiah)  his 
reign,  165 — account  of  it  ftrom  the 
sculpture8,166 — Sennacherib,  account 
of  his  reign  from  the  sculptures,  168 
— his  own  account  of  his  campaign 
against  Hezekiah,  171— Esarhaddon. 
his  reign,  172— conquers  Isr^l,  and 
carries  the  Ten  Tribes  into  captlyity, 
176— Nabuchodonosor,  his  reign,  176 
— Sarac,  his  rdgn,  178— MsaOed  by 


the   Modes,   178-Hnbdaed  hj  Ik 
Bledes  and  Bal^lonlana,  179— nttm 
element  of  its  reUfdon,  841    pen 
liar  difllonlty  of  dedpkering  pwpg 
names,  645. 

jtufffwn  sonlptnre,  oihroBolo|^BBl  mo* 
oesslon  of  kuigi,  iii,  646. 

JU&ffiam  inTsde  Jndah  nnder  BoUb* 
nee,  ii,  888— the  general  dsfai  l|f 
Jmttth,  and  the  amj  ranted,  88& 

JUtnmomicd  soienee,  early  knowlite 
of,  in  China,  i,  76— FMa,  7d-ail' 
dea,  76— BaUlVs  and  Brewatei'eMii- 
km  of  the  earljezlstenee  oC  77, 79- 
Tiew  of  the  etideaoe  vbmbI- 
the  earty  knowleite  of;  80^  IL 

AtkSiak^  danghtrr  of  Jeiebel,  nU 
wibkedW inJndalh  ii.816-iidi. 
817. 

.Jlftfnt,  the  r^mUdingoC  iii.6UL 

JUmmimd,  great  day  oi;  Ii,  101  mm 
d^finr,  SeUeved  by  the  hUr  Bi* 
brews,  488. 

jMrvs^m^  left  bslr  to  Us  nnde  M* 
Ctossr,  Iii,  408-eleeted  eottsel,  il^- 
with  Antony  defiMfts  Bntis  anl  Ow* 
sins  at  Phifippi,  454— small  wwfr 
eign  of  the  ttooian  enplNb  4Bf. 


B 

BmApmr^  plague  at,  H,  8L 
Booffia,  his  reign  oter  Israsl,  I,  M 
BaM,  kingdom  of  Nimrod  at,  i,  4SL 
Babylon,  kings  of,  succeeding  SiBioi 
i,  431— history  of,  possesses  spw 
interest,  iii,  181 — su^ect  to  Ai^jni, 
182 — ^Nabonassar,  king  of,  bii  r^P* 
182— Nadius,  Chinrirns,  Pani,  ttd 
JugsBus  successively  ragn,  18}-ll*^ 
docempadus  reigns,  mii  rediti  Ai- 
Syria,  1 83 — again  subdued  by  Ai^dii 
184— Nabopolassar  king;  184-iiio» 
junction  with  the  Me<tes,  takes  Ifli' 
cTeh,  184— Nebuchadnexiar  kinfr  186 
—his  reign,  186-196— Efil-Mero<hA 
king,  196— fkTours  the  captiie  kiag 
of  Judah,  196— Neriglisssr,  hsfhS 
slain  Eril-Merodach,  sncoeedi  kbSi 
197— Laboro^archod,  the  Belihiitir 
of  Daniel,  king,  197— hiscrucl^,p«»' 
fane  feast,  and  death.  19S— beoooe^ 
subject  to  Media.   199— Labynj*^ 
the  goTemor,  reTolts,  but  is  suVh**** 
and  the  city  taken  by  Cyrus,  20^*^ 
probable  state  of  political  «^»*J^ 
to  Assyria  before  the  reign  of  F*"*^ 
polassar,  663 — ^its   magnitude 
splendour,  6o5— ohronolc^cal  ff 
sion  of  kings  after  Nebuchadiie^^T 
666 — fVilfilment  of  sacred  prof^*^ 
in  the  history  of.  661— the  typ* 
Papal  Antichrist,  670. 
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BaeehanaUOf  infamoas  rites  of,  Hi,  488. 

Baiaam,  his  oonduet,  ii,  81. 

Barak  defeats  Sisera,  King  of  Canaan, 

ii,  ua 

Bel,  the  Belus  of  Assyria,  iii,  211— of 
Babylon,  213. 

BeUhazzar^t  feast  and  death,  ii,  357 — 
his  case  more  partioolarly  consider- 
ed. 682. 

Benhadad  invades  Israel,  and  is  mirac- 
ulously repulsed,  ii,  284— besieges  Sa- 
maria, and  reduces  it  to  great  straits ; 
but  his  army,  by  the  interposition  of 
God,  is  dispersed,  288 — in  his  sick- 
ness consults  the  prophet  Elisha,  290. 

Bethel  taken,  ii,  133. 

Beth-ihemethf  sin  and  punishment  at,  ii, 
546. 

Bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Bgypt,  ii, 
70. 

Books f  Chaldsean  traditions  of  the  early 
existence  of,  i,  71 — Persian,  71 — In- 
dian, 72. 

Borrowing  by  the  Israelites  from  the 
Egyptians,  ii,  514. 

Borsippa,  where  Labynetus  took  refuge, 
its  geography,  iii,  560. 

Bowij  made  of  steel  or  brass,  mentioned 
in  Job,  i,  489. 


Casar,  Julius,  poUcy  of,  in  Egypt  and 
Judea,  ii,  453-— subdues  Oaul,  iii,  447 
— marches  on  Rome  in  defiance  of  the 
senate,  448 — defeats  Pompey^  and 
becomes  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 449 — is  adored  at  Rome  as  a 
demi-god,  450 — is  assassinated,  451 
— his  Tast  designs,  452. 

Calebt  his  faithful  conduct  as  one  of 
the  spies,  ii,  74 — his  braye  behaviour, 
142. 

Calf,  the  golden,  of  Aaron,  ii,  35— no- 
ble and  pious  conduct  of  Moses  re- 
specting, 65. 

CamUUu  delivers  Rome  from  the  Oauls, 
'and  restores  the  city,  iii,  418. 

Camp^  order  of  the  Israelites  in  their, 
ii,  68— described,  87. 

Canaan^  promised  to  Abraham,  ii,  14 — 
to  Isaac,  22 — to  Jacob,  46 — thirty-one 
kingdoms  of,  subdued,  133 — provi- 
dential preparation  for  Israelitish  in- 
vasion of,  iii,  535. 

Caravans  in  use  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, i,  484. 

Carchemish,  route  of  Pharaoh-Kecbo  to, 
ii,  581. 

Carthage^  first  war  of  Rome  with,  iii, 
420— destroyed,  435. 

ChahUean  oracles,  the  information  they 
afford,  iii,  207. 


Cherubic  elements,  foundation  of  animal 
worship,  iii,  24— figures  of,  origin  of 
animal  worship  in  Egypt,  132. 

Cherubim  in  Paradise,  nature  of,  i,  143 ; 
ii,  529 — of  Ezekiel,  their  relation  to 
Assyrian  sculpture,  iii,  568. 

China,  early  history  of,  i,  442— religion 
of,  447. 

Chronological  arrangement  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dreams,  ii,  582. 

Chronological  position  of  the  lower  line 
of  Assyrian  kings,  iii,  547. 

Chronological  table  of  Egyptian  history, 
iii,  126 — Assyrian,  180 — Babylonian, 
201— Median,  250— Persian,  286— 
Grecian,  359 — Roman,  458. 

Chronology,  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of,  i,  12 — of  the  early  ages,  discuss- 
ed, 13— of  the  Israelites' .  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  ii.  615— of  the  Judges,  164 — 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  270 — of 
Hebrew  history  during  the  Captivity, 
376— of  Hebrew  history  from  restorar 
tion  to  independence,  433 — from  in- 
dependence to  time  of  Christ,  459 — 
of  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  by 
Judith,  580— of  Daniel,  587. 

Chushan-Rishalhaitn,  tyranny  and  defeat 
of,  ii,  146. 

Cicero^  his  exposition  of  Roman  theolo- 
gy, iii,  494. 

Circumcision,  its  divine  *  appointment, 
ii,  509. 

Civilization  of  first  early  population  of 
the  world,  191, 192. 

Clothing,  moral  effect  of  its  origin,  i,  1 62. 

Cloudy  pillar,  wonderful  effect  of  the, 
ii,  47. 

Coins  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  ii,  596. 

Commerce,  extensive  range  of  ancient,  i, 
492. 

Commercial  voyages,  early  date  of  Phe- 
nician,  i,  493 — policy  of  Solomon,  ef- 
fect of,  on  the  conduct  of  Egypt  toward 
Israel,  ii,  560. 

Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  Mosaic  account 
of,  i,  337 — the  Scriptural  account  con- 
firmed by  learned  investigation,  388 
— a  great  miracle,  344. 

Cosmogony  of  the  Phenicians  from  San- 
choniatho,  i,  109 — of  the  Chaldssans, 
by  Berosus,  110 — the  Hindus,  111 — 
Persia,  112— Pythagoras,  116— Ovid, 
117 — review  of  the  Gentile  account  of, 
in  comparison  with  the  Mosaic,  118. 

Counn/ofGod,  i,  426. 

Creation,  sublimity  of,  i,  89— not  known 
by  reason,  but  by  revelation,  90 — 
importance  of  the  knowledge  of,  91— 
geological  and  Scriptural  accounts  of, 
considered,  97— state  of  the  case,  97 — 
Motfaio  narration  of,  oonsidervd,  100. 
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CyruM,  Isaiah's  prophecy  conoerning,  ii, 
859— his  tomb,  important  inscription 
on,  363 — ^his  proclamation  of  Hebrew 
emancipation,  363 — personal  history 
of,  iii,  576 — was  he  acquainted  with 
Daniel's  prophecy  ?  577. 

D 

JDamtl  carried  to  Babylon,  and  enrolled 
among  the  Magi,  ii,  352— propheti- 
cally declares  and  explains  Nebn- 
chadneziar's  dream,  36i — ^made  chief 
of  the  Magi  and  goyemor  of  Babylon, 
353— deliyered  from  the  den  of  lions, 
358 — his  notation  of  prophetic  time, 
590. 

DaniUM,  the,  prepare  the  way  for  idola- 
try, ii,  232. 

Daritu  Hystaspis,  his  own  account  of 
his  wars,  iii,  582. 

Dariui  the  Mede,  who  was  he  ?  iii,  573. 

Davidt  anointed  king,  ii,  178— builds 
a  tabernacle  on  Mount  Zion  for  wor- 
ship, and  places  the  ark  there,  244 
— ^his  religious  conduct  and  experi- 
ence, 253— kUls  Goliah,  179— made 
king  of  Judah  and  Israel,  185 — takes 
Jerusalem,  and  makes  it  his  capital, 
186— prosecutes  extensiye  and  suc- 
cessful wars,  188 — is  guilty  of  mur- 
der and  adultery,  190— is  conrinced, 
and  repentSr  191 — sins  by  numbering 
the  people,  196 — greatness  of,  display- 
ed in  his  final  arrangements,  198— 
difficulties  in  the  Scripture  narrative 
of  his  entrance  on  public  life,  651. 

Deborah,  prophetess  and  judge,  ii,  148 
— her  noble  ode,  238. 

Decalogue,  proper  division  of,  ii,  527. 

Dcityt  neither  the  unity  nor  the  purity 
of,  shown  by  idolatry,  iii,  29 — lan- 
guage used  by  the  Hebrews  when 
speaking  of,  ii,  579. 

Dtjoccs,  his  accession  to  the  Median 
throne,  iii,  572. 

Deluge,  history  of  the,  i,  241 — a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  242 — not  to  be  repeated, 
399 — Scripture  narrative  of,  explain- 
ed, 242  —  peculiar  circumstances 
which  preceded  it,  251 — objection  to 
the  Scriptural  account  of,  considered, 
254 — its  universality  proved,  25G — 
philosophical  refutation  of  objections, 
260 — heathen  traditions  respecting, 
267 — commemorated  in  the  heathen 
world,  272 — Chalda?an  tradition  of, 
275 — Oreek,  276 — Apamain  medal, 
278— Hindu  traditions,  279-284— 
Chinese,  285— Persian,  285— Egyp- 
tian, 2S0— Edda,  of  the,  286— Jewish, 
287 — modern  traditions  found  in 
heathen  nations:    Peruvians,  289 — 


Cuba,  290— Brazil,  290r-Otaheiftt,  291 
—Britain,  291,  292— manner  of  hs 
infliction  intended  to  teach  the  future 
races  of  mankind,  298. 

Demon  agency,  the  means  by  which  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  wronght  wonders, 
ii,512. 

Dictatorihip,  origin  and  character  of, 
among  the  Romans,  iii,  636. 

Ditpertion,  history  of  the,  i,  324r-tiie 
earth,  by  divine  appointment,  divided 
among  the  sons  of  Noah,  322 — Scrip- 
tural account  of,  attested  by  heathen 
traditions,  325— the  location  of  the 
several  tribes,  344— date  of  the,  479. 

Division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes,  ii, 
138 — of  the  Hebrew  kuigdom,  <tivine 
purpose  in,  570. 

Divine  influence  essential  to  religioas 
prosperity,  ii,  240. 

£ 

Edomites  refuse  to  allow  the  Israelites 
to  pass  through  their  territory,  ii,  78. 

Eglon  slain  by  Ehud,  ii,  147. 

Egypt,  early  history  of,  i,  458.  469— 
religion  of,  470-477— the  Israelites' 
sojourn  in,  ii,  28 — ^monumental  proof 
of,  47 — its  history,  iii,  53 — was  a  na- 
tion, not  an  empire,  54 — has  not  left 
ms^terials  for  a  complete  history,  54 
— outline  of  its  early  state,  56 — ^Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty  of,  its  government,  63 
— advanced  state  of  the  arts,  69— 
warlike  operations  of  Thothmosis  IIL. 
(o\ — exoduH  of  Israelites  from,  69 — 
Hamses  111.  ascends  the  throne,  70 — 
his  successful  martial  career,  71— 
combination  of  elegance  and  excessive 
cruelty,  7G — Nineteenth  Dynasty: 
Hameses,  monumental  record  respect- 
ing, 78— Twentieth  Dynasty,  79— 
Twenty-first  Dynasty,  81 — fanis  or 
Zoan,  81 — contemporary  with  DaviJ 
and  Solomon,  82 — Twenty-second  Dy- 
nasty, 84 — Judea  invaded  bv  Shishak, 
84  —  Twenty-thini  Dynas'ty,  86— 
Twenty-fourth,  87— Twenty-fifth.  S$ 
— Ethiopian  power  paramount,  89 — 
Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  91— The  Dode- 
carchy,  91 — I'sammetichus.  02 — Pha- 
raoh-Necho  defeats  Josiah,  and  exer- 
cises the  power  of  appointinji  a  kin;: 
at  Jenisalem,95 — architectural  works 
ofgreat  splendour  built,  101 — Twenty- 
seventh  Dynasty,  or  rule  of  Tersian 
kings,  103— cruelty  of  Canibyses,  104 
— visit  of  Herodotus.  107 — Twenty- 
eighth  Dynasty,  native  rule,  107— 
Twenty-ninth,  native  kings,  108— 
Thirtieth  Dynasty,  native  kings,  IdS 
— Thirty-first,   Persian  kings,  111— 
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Thirty-seoond,  MMedonians,  111 — Al- 
exandria bidlt,  111— Thirty-third  Dy- 
nasty, the  Ptolemies,  112---wi8e  goy- 
emment  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  113— -a  Ro- 
man proYince,  125— great  degeneraoy 
of,  under  the  later  Ptolemies,  121 — 
its  geography  and  population,  530 — 
chronology  of  its  ancient  history,  531 
— ^monumental  names  of  its  kings,  534. 

Egyptian  idolatry,  progressiYe  deyelop- 
ment  of,  iii,  541. 

Egyptian  sculptures,  cruelty  exhibited 
on,  iii,  536. 

Elahy  his  reign  oyer  Israel,  ii,  277. 

Eleuainian  mysteries,  nocturnal  scenes 
of,  iii,  625. 

Eli  judges  Israel,  ii,  160— his  history, 
161. 

Elijah  prophecies,  ii,  279 — his  letter  to 
Jehoram,  577 — his  conduct  and  mirar 
cle  at  Carmel,  282 — anoints  Hazael 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Jehu  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  of  Israel,  283. 

JEh'm,  Israelites  arriye  at,  ii,  57. 

Elitka  enters  upon  the  prophetic  office, 
U,  287. 

Empirety  their  origin,  i,  481. 

Enochf  history  and  prophecy  of,  i,  171 — 
piety  and  end  of,  237. 

Epicurus,  his  character  and  doctrines, 
iii,  401. 

Eiau  sells  his  birthright,  U,  510. 

Euenes,  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
sect,  ii,  485 — were  they  Christians  ? 
605. 

EttheTt  queen  of  Persia,  ii,  375. 

Etruscan  origin  of  Roman  power  and 
ciyilization,  iii,  635. 

Etruscans,  primitiye,  iii,  460 — ancient 
Ikith  of,  460— theology  of,  462— re- 
ligious doctrines  of,  467. 

Evu-Merodach  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  ii,  356— king  of  Babylon, 
ui,  196. 

Exodus^  wonderful  chaaraoter  of  the,  ii, 
46 — ^knowledge  and  efTect  of,  on  sur- 
rounding nations,  50 — 9kr  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  on  the  date  of  the,  iii,  535. 


Faber,  the  Rey.  G.  S.,  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  idolatry,  iU,  22. 

Faith  of  the  Hebrews,  yiolent  aggres- 
sion on,  by  Nebuchadnez^,  ii,  396. 

Fatl  of  man.  Scriptural  account  of,  i, 
142  —  Hindu  tradition  respecting, 
136 — ^Persian,  136 — ^reli^ous  conse- 
quences of,  149^Hlirect  agency  of 
Satan  in  respect  of,  155. 

Fetichinnt  unscriptuiully  and  absurdly 
called  "  the  original  nligion  of  man- 
kind," iii,  17. 


Firi^Borskipt  Assyrian,  iii,  234— origin 

of,  599. 
Fohes,  first  soyereign  of  China,  whether 

the  same  as  Noe£,  1,  480. 
Futtart  judgment,  belieyed  in  Assyria, 

iii,  240 — ^rewards  and  punishments 

according  to  Zoroaster,  600. 
Future  rewards  and  punishments,  why 

mention  of  them  omitted  by  Moses  in 

the  law,  ii,  85. 
Futurt  state  of  existence  belieyed  by 

the  postdiluyian  patriarchs,  i,  412. 

a 

Gauls,  the,  saek  Rome,  iii,  417. 

Oedaliah  appointed  eoyemor  of -Judea 
alter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
U,  350. 

Gtms  and  precious  stones  in  use  in  Job's 
time,  i,  487. 

Otographieal  extent  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  ii,  574. 

Gtography,  knowledge  of,  in  patriarchal 
times,  i,  499. 

Geologists,  their  objections  to  the  De- 
luge met,  1,  294. 

Giants,  meaning  of  the  term  in  Genesis, 
i,  165,  187. 

Gibeonites,  their  craft  and  doom,  ii, 
131 — their  case  inyestigated,  142 — 
their  slaughter  and  its  punishment, 
554. 

Gideon,  his  call  and  conduct,  ii,  149 — 
his  call  clearly  shown  to  be  of  Ck>d, 
234 — ^following  the  example  of,  234 — 
his  ephod,  563. 

Glass  sent  as  tribute  ftrom  Assyria  and 
Babylon  to  Egypt,  iii,  543. 

God,  manifestation  of,  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  ii,  96. 

Goliath,  his  proftoie  challenge  and 
death,  ii,  179. 

Goodness,  compassion,  and  loye  of  €k)d, 
belieyed  by  postdiluyian  patriarchs, 
1,403. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  his  public  conduct  and 
death,  iii,  437. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  his  reforms,  iii,  436 
—his  death,  436. 

Greece,  history  of,  iii,  313 — ^wonderM 
character  of,  314 — geographical  out- 
line of,  315— patriarchal  origin  of, 
317— Pelasgians  and  Hellenes,  817— 
traditional  period,  319— peculiar  state 
of  Greece,  320— in  early  times  diyid- 
ed  into  many  and  dependent  states, 
religiously  united,  820— institutions 
of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  323— of  Solon 
at  Athens,  325 — ^the  Solonian  code  in 
abeyance  at  Athens  while  Pisistrstus 
reigned,  329— laws  of  Solon  restored, 
330'-ooiidition  of  the  states  and  eol- 
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iMtta  or.  381— Ani  Pcnikn  uiTuian 
dtteUil.  fiAfl — ncood.  al*o.  at  Marar 
tbon.  38t»— khinl,  of  Xtrxca.  lut, 
praparatin  for.  339— oompltlcl;  rc- 
nlMd,  8U  rtpM  progrcM  of  lucful 
•Bd  clcgMt  art*.  !i4r.— RidaeJ  mu.^b , 
aid  IV«B  (bragn  couutric*.  311 — in' 
telhotual  alevatlaD  al  Alboii*.  M7~~' 
tnt  I^lopoDDMiao  wir,  S47— Atlie-, 
nian  umameni  agalait  Scil;  Witallj 
cku(roji(i1,34l^ — HOund  Ptlapoaucaian 
war.  Ilta—Athni*  tnbdneil,  S49— 
martini  iwwer  uT  Thebes,  SSl—Pbilip 
t'T  Maiwiliin  iuake«  biraielf  inpreine 
In  (iKMce.  HfiS — Alexander  eiMoseda 
bid  fnthnr  at  Maeedon.  Sai — ibvadea 
Alia.  3A4— eiUbliiliM  a  miehtj  em- 

Eliv,  and  dies,  i{fil>~AntJpaier  rules 
1  QrMeo,  Uo') — Caaiaodrr  luuci^edB 
to  tba  gnTvratncnt,  S5<i — the  Acbuan 
LoaglH  under  Aratus,  357 — the  Kti- 
maiia  aalablitb  tbetr  dominiun.  and 
makt  (IrviKe  a  Roman  proviaco.  30S. 
Gmfc  liuiguMjtr.  prevalence  of,  ii,  d9S. 
Orati$.  UKtvd,  what,  ii,  1180. 

H 

AaiJifoiiri,  miromlouasbnirerof,  ii,fi41. 

M'lHdiernft  art«  bmnplit  to  grent  uerlW 

tion  in  wlriiLnihal  times,  i.  492. 


dex  Italy,  iii.  i3«.  | 

UaxatI  bcoouM  liing  at  STiia,  aa  pre- 1 
dickot   by  Kliflba,   ii,  290— Eiie  niael 


llinlhc. 
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.r<TS. 


Flislge  or  tbeir  ruUglun 
i^nKtiti  tini  HI  II  Buun  j  acquaintnniMi  witli 
their  biatory,  iii,  15— raliRion  of,  not 
an  error,  but  tbe  work  of  Sntnn.  iii, 
IC— hi»Wry  and  religion  of  the  an- 
cient nalloua  of,  MS. 

Htbii;  bouse  of,  ii.  6iG. 

Htbriif  pominunity  iii  Egypt,  ii,  693. 

Utbrm  moniuvhy,  (teneml  viewa  of,  at 
Ibo  death  or  UdTid.  ii.  199. 

Ikbna-  people,  rpniorkable  biitorical 
account  of  their  origin,  ii,  l4~-their 
tIowb  of  Deity.  aiiG-^mmortality  of 
th«  Boul.  2ti7 — fidlh,  peoutiivr  atleata- 
tioii  to  the  truth  of,  flfil — hyssop,  Sg- 
umlive  import  of,  fi70 — BeTcral  de- 
poruiions  to  Bubylon.  34!)— regain 
their  independence,  433— their  goT- 
emnivnt.  horrid  wickcdneSB  of,  443- 
Ibe  later,  the  views  they  entertained 
of  tbe  promleed  Kedcemer.  463 — the 
efleut  of  their  views  of  the  Deity  on 
the  dootHne  of  redemption,  4Gd. 

tMrtiB  religion,  historical  sketch  of. 
fhim  the  Ume  of  Israel  to  Christ,  ii, 
477— dispensa^on  pven  of.  -193- re- 
ligion an  iiDporlaut  ilovetopment  of 
divine  goTernmenl.  4S)4 — n  remedial 


agi-Bc;,  i9%    uMiiia  fcr  m 
tic  parrata  at  i«daBftia___^ 
BfOfdi^.  retnra  «f  Uw.  uL  Mft.^ 

Jbrodatui.   rtXve   of  ku  MMbiM| 
Bpcctiag  the  Icwplc  o(  HjrBtH.  uL 

llrrod  maik  kitiE  of  Jndcs  b;  tW  sa- 


ratirpau  the  AanuMean  Ikmil^.  U< 
— is  favDDttd  by  Angustu,  U,~- 
reigns  with  great  cnitlty,  UT— d> 
mestie  cnully  and  misery  of.  4u9. 

tittikiak  ascends  the  tbrone  of  Ja4sk, 
ii,  .131— li^Mnin  to  abolisb  MaUar, 
and  refuses  to  pay  tribute  Ui  Asntls. 
333 — his  sicfcneis.  pnijer.  ami  R- 
conry,  333 — his  vanity,  and  lu  fa^ 
ishment,  335. 

Hitroglyphici.  subsequent  to  alpkstiH 
writing,  i,  53,  Ait. 

High  plaees.  sacred,  their  ori^n  u4 
chatauicr  invcsligateil,  ii.  674. 

Hillary  of  the  IlebiCHa,  pccnlinr  niif^ 
ioua  character  of.  ii.  571. 

Hmia  prophesies,  ii.  396. 

Boikta  tills  Pekuhiab.  and  reigos  over 
Israel,  ii,  299. 

Human  nature,  ileifiration  of.  a  rnUnr 
clement  of  beatbeoism.  iii.  22— bu 
its  origin  in  the  promised  incans- 
tion,  iii,  1)29. 

Himling,  rc&rred  to  by  Job.  i.  49L 

HyrtamiK  ^unTeds  lus  mother  Aleisi- 
Jrii  us  king  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  447. 


I 


Idolat, 


,t«diluvian,  i.  234 ;  iii.  535— 
vast  eitent  of.  introduced  into  the 
Hebrew  temple,  ii,  3S3 — its  anihar 
and  ehnraoter,  iii.  17 — must  ban 
arisen  before  the  Dispeision,  18— 
pobtdiluvian,  the  place  of  its  oripo. 
and  principal  seat,  19 — in  Egypt,  si- 
lityps  of  its  mythology,  23 — univer- 
sal, established  in  the  world,  S5 — a 
grand  cITort  to  neutroliie  the  scheme 
of  re^lprnption.  26 — its  rulins  a^ni.7, 
2 G— affords  man  no  knowledge,  2»— 
reduced  10  an  eslnbliahed  form.  206 — 
important  passage  respecting  pro- 
gress of,  306 — of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lon, arose  out  of  paU^arcbut  iralk 
and  Edenic  representation,  diredej 
by  him  who,  as  king,  aapirct  to  be 
Oo<t,  231— exbibitA  a  gradnal.  bat 
great,  deterioration  in  tbe  objects  uf 
worship,  232 — false  notions  of  il$ 
origin  confiiled.  513. 

lilumraTis  subdued,  cimimeised.  and 
united  with  the  Hebrews,  ii.  440. 

Inanaiairl  promised,  ii.  67^ 

hlillrriual  character  of  tbe  patiiarabal 
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age,  fairly  xepresented  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  i,  BOX. 

Ittuut  Mstory  of,  i,  892 — ^the  blessixig 
of,  ii,  610. 

Itaiaht  his  prophetic  ministrations,  ii, 
327. 

hhnuuU  history  of;  i,  892. 

Isrtul  and  Syria  oombine  to  destn^  the 
house  of  David,  ii,  29a 

ItreuliUs,  national  career  of,  to  their 
passage  through  the  Red  8c^  ii,  52 — 
infidelity  of,  at  Kadesh-Bamea,  74— 
their  flagrant  rebellion,  74 — ^unfaith- 
ful  conduct  of,  143— lapse  into  idola- 
try, 143,  235— number  of,  who  left 
Egypt,  514— their  didms  to  Canaan, 
540— taught  and  trained  by  God  562. 


Jabal  and  Jubal,  their  works,  i,  177. 

Jabin  tyrannizes  oyer  Israel,  ii,  147. 

Jacob,  his  personal  history,  ii,  19,  28 — 
'pottage  of,  509 — his  wrestling  with 
the  angel,  511. 

/atr,  judge  of  Israel,  ii,  153. 

Jaaon  purchases  the  high  priesthood, 
but  is  deposed  and  bajnished,  ii,  417 
— ^labours  to  set  aside  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions, and  to  introduce  heathen 
practices  and  games,  419. 

Jehoahaz  reigns  in  Israel,  ii,  293 — 
reigns  oyer  Judah,  343. 

Johoiachin  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  is  led  into  captiyity  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ii,  344. 

Jthoiakim  reigns  oyer  Judah,  and  be- 
comes tributary  to  Babylon,  ii,  344. 

Jehoram  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Isra- 
el, ii,  287 — succeeds  his*  father  as 
king  of  Judah,  315— his  cruel  fratri- 
cide, 315— enforces  the  practice  of 
idolatry,  315— warned  and  threat- 
ened, and  miserably  dies  as  predict- 
ed, 316. 

Jehothaphat  forms  an  allianoe  with 
Ahab,  ii,  286— ascends  the  throne  of 
Judah,  310 — ^his  religious  reforma- 
tion, and  system  of  treating  the  peo- 
ple, 310— defeats  his  enemies,  313. 

Jekovah^  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs 
a  diyine  person  and  the  promised 
Messiah,  i,  420,  425. 

Jehu  rebels,  kills  Jehoram,  and  reigns 
in  Israel,  ii,  291 — ^by  craft  destroys 
the  supporters  of  idolatry  in  Israel, 
292. 

Jephthah,  his  history,  ii,  154 — his  yows, 
239— his  daughter,  565. 

JerUho  rebuUt  by  Hiel,  ii,   279— the 
malediction  of  Joshua,  and  its  accom- 
plishment in  Hiel,  572. 
Jerahoam^  king  of  Israel,  his  banish- 
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ment,  ii,  223— becomes  king  of  Israel, 
224 — ^his  reign  oyer  Israel,  271 — his 
reli^ous  unfidthAilness,  272 — the 
worship  which  he  establishes,  274 — 
miraculously  afflicted  and  restored, 
2757-his  sin  considwed,  571. 

Jeruiolem  yisited  with  pestilence,  ii,  196 
— ^its  ruin  remoyed  much  error  'from 
the  Uebrewmind,  388— sacked  by  Ptol- 
emy, who  carries  one  huncbed  thou- 
sand captiyes  to  Egypt,  411 — stormed 
by  Antiochus,  and  subjected  to  horri- 
Ue  cruelty,  420— besieged  by  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  439— taken  by  Herod, 
aided  by  a  Boman  army,  456— taken 
and  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ill,  189. 

Jenu  Christ  condemned  to  die,  not  for 
claiming  Messiahship,  but  for  assert- 
ing his  diyinity,  ii,  471. 

Jethro,  his  suggestion  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  goyemment  of  the  Israelites 
adopted,  ii,  68— his  yisit  to  Moses, 
520. 

Jezebel  causes  the  murder  of  Naboth,  ii, 
285— her  death,  and  the  fiilfilment  of 
prophecy  therein,  291. 

Joab,  his  daring  energy  sustains  Darid. 
ii,  195. 

Joash  succeeds  his  father  as  king  of 
Israel,  ii,  294— reigns  piously  oyer 
Israel,  317. 

Job,  history  of,  i,  351, 363— Book  of,  364. 
368. 

John  Hyrcanus,  alienated  fh>m  the 
Pharisees,  and  favours  the  Saddu- 
cees,  ii,  440 — subdues  the  Idumeans, 
and,  on  their  being  circumcised,  in- 
corporates them  with  the  Hebrews, 
440— dying,  bequeaths  the  goyern- 
ment  to  his  wife,  441. 

Jonah  prophesies,  ii,  293 — his  mission 
to  Nineyeh,  iii,  236— its  great  result, 
23& 

Jonathan,  his  loye  for  David,  ii,  181. 

Janet,  Sir  William,  on  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues,  i,  339. 

Jo§eph,  his  personal  history,  ii,  27. 

Jotephut,  his  testimony,  ii,  591. 

Joshua  succeeds  to  the  government  of 
Israel,  ii,  125— leads  the  Israelites 
over  Jordan,  127 — ^favored  with  an 
extraordinary  divina  revelation,  128. 

Joiiah,  king  of  Judah,  ii,  338— Ms  re- 
formation of  religion,  841— resists  the 
progress  of  the  king  of  Eg^t  throng 
his  dominions,  and  is  slain  in  batuii, 
342. 

Jotham  reigns  over  Judah,  ii,  327. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  ii,  113. 

Judah,  kingdom  ot  religiou  oharaotar 
at,  ii,  S)2— zelapiBes  into  idolaky, 
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803— inTftded  bj  Enrp^  d(H— this 
6Tent  oomnemoirfttea  on  Bgrptian 
monuments,  305— pla«ed  in  danger 
by  an  allibnee  witk  Israel,  312— 
threatened  by  Moab  and  Ammon,  313 
—spoiled  by  the  Philistines  and  Arsr 
bians,  310 — almost  wholly  deyoted  to 
idolatry,  336— total  sabyersion  of  the 
kingdom,  346— the  snrriTOTS  led  into 
captiTity,  340— religions  riew  of  the 
ruin  of,  378. 

Judat  Maccabeas,  his  splendid  military 
career,  ii,  434— «flbet8  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  439— ftdls  in  battle,  and 
is  snooeedod  hy  his  brother  Jonathan, 
429— character  of,  429. 

Judea^  virtually  a  Roman  province,  ii, 
450. 

Judgeij  their  character  and  power,  ii, 
146— extent  of  their  authority,  146. 

Judgment,  ftiture,  how  represented  in 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  iii,  139. 

J^gurtha,  his  character  and  conduct, 
iii,  438. 

JuUus  CsBsar.     Set  Cjesak. 


Kadesh-Barma,  Israelites  at,  ii,  71 — ^its 
geography,  621. 

Karaitet,  the  sect  of,  ii,  604. 

King,  the  Israelites  demand  a,  ii,  170. 

Kings  of  Assyria,  regarded  as  dirine, 
iii,  224 — identical  with  the  Sacred 
Son,  2U5-227— this  prpved,  227-230 
—Babylon,  229— Persia,  291. 

Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  their  re- 
bellion, ii,  75. 


Lamech,  his  history,  i,  168. 

Languages,  three  primitiye  families  of, 
i,  339. 

Lato,  the  given,  ii,  64. 

Legendary  history  of  Rome,  general 
view  of,  iii,  701. 

Literature,  the  religious,  of  the  He- 
brews, ii,  697. 

Longevity  of  early  races  of  mankind 
proved,  i,  184-186. 

Lupercalia,  infamous  rites  of,  iii,  487. 

M 

Macedonia  subdued  by  the  Romans,  iii, 

433. 
Magi,  originally   a  Median   tribe,  iii, 

290. 
Magicians    of    Egypt,     real     wonders 

wrought  by  them,  ii,  511. 
Makkedah,  Joshua's  victory  at,  over  the 

five  kings,  ii,  132. 
Man,  his  origin,  according  to  the  Chal- 

cUdans,  i,  120— Hindus,  121— Scandi- 


navians, Romans,  and  Holy  fleriptms^ 
122^hi8  primitive  condition,  aeootd- 
ing  to  Scripture,  123— Jewish  tradi- 
tion, 1 23 — Mohammedan,  124 — the 
Hindus,  124 — the  a&dent  Persians, 
124— Egyptians,  125— elevated  condi- 
tion of  the  first,  even  after  the  fkll, 
160 — his  original  condition,  iii,  16— 
the  worship  of,  628. 

Mana»9eh  reigns  over  Judah,  ii,  836— 
his  apostacy  and  cruelty,  886 — is  csr- 
ried  into  captivity,  repents,  and  is 
restored,  337. 

Mamia  given  to  the  Israelites,  ii,  68— a 
miracle,  618. 

Mamoah  visited  by  an  angel,  ii,  166. 

Marah,  Israelites  arrive  at,  ii,  66— heal- 
ing the  waters  of,  516 — laws  given  at, 
517. 

Mariue  appointed  eonsul,  iii,  440— and 
Sylla,  their  -rival  fkctlons  introduee 
great  disorders  at  Rome,  444^ 

Marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  ii,  556. 

MateruU  elements,  worship  of,  intro- 
duced, iii,  36. 

MatiathioM,  his  noble  resistance  of  the 
Antiochion  persecution,  ii,  422. 

Medee,  their  origin  and  history,  iii,  243 
— their  early  character,  344— Dejoeea 
raised  to  the  throne,  246— Phraortes, 
his  reign,  245 — is  slain  in  battle,  246 
— Cyaxares  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
247 — forms  an  alliance  with  Babylon, 
248 — the  united  army  destroys  Nine- 
veh, 248 — Astyages  reigns  in  Media. 
249— is  subdued  by  Cyrus,  250. 

Menaheni  defeats  and  kills  Shallum.and 
reigns  over  Israel,  ii,  297. 

Menelaus  outbids  Jason,  and  thus  ob- 
tains the  high  priesthood,  in  which 
office  he  promotes  heathenish  prac- 
tices still  farther  than  his  predeces- 
sors, ii,  418. 

Messiah,  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
prophecies  respecting,  necessary  to  a 
just  knowledge  of  Hebrew  faiths  ii, 
390— teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
respecting,  468 — notwithstanding  the 
explicit  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  later  Hebrews  did  not  be- 
lieve the  divinity  of,  469 — Scripture 
proof  of  this,  470. 

Metals,  working  in,  common  in  the  days 
of  Job,  i,  486. 

Micah,  his  innovation  in  worship,  ii, 
143 — how  far  it  was  corrupt,  doubt- 
ful, 233. 

Midianites,  their  tvranny  over  Israel,  ii, 
149. 

Mining,  remarkable  description  of,  by 
Job,  i,  486. 
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Mirade  of  Joshua,  the  sun  standing 
still,  ii,  542. 

Miraclet  which  preceded  the  Exodus, 
ii,  32. 

Miriam  and  Aaron  resist  Moses,  ii,  71 
— her  character,  622, 

Mithridata  makes  war  on  Rome,  iii,  441. 

Mizpek,  great  meeting  of  Israelites  at, 
ii,  168. 

Moab^  the  plains  of,  ii,  522. 

Moloch^  sacrifice  of  children  to,  ii,  577. 

Monarchy,  cause  of  the  Hebrew,  ii,  549. 

Money  J  in  use  in  patriarchal  times,  i,  488. 

Monumental  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  the, 
iii,  1G4 — remarkable  means  by  which 
their  reading  has  been  effected,  544. 

Morals  of  ancient  Egypt,  iii,  134— of 
Assyria,  240. 

Morison,  his  "  Religious  History  of 
Man,"  quoted,  i,  43. 

Mortgage  pillars  in  Greece,  iii,  617. 

Mosaic  economy,  effect  of,  ii,  124^-law8, 
harmony  of,  535. 

Moses,  his  history,  ii,  33 — his  meekness, 
621— bom,  ui,  68. 

Murmuring  of  the  Israelites  for  flesh, 
ii,  69. 

Musical  instruments  used  by  the  ante- 
diluTians,  i,  177. 

Mylittn,  a  Babylonian  goddess,  abomina- 
tions connected  with  the  worship  of, 
iii,  212.     . 

Mysteries,  the  heathen,  Warburton's 
views  of,  iii,  33— refuted  by  Leland, 
34 — conflicting  opinions  respecting, 
35 — their  origin,  object,  and  charac- 
ter, 39,  et  seq. — essential  requisites 
to  their  celebration,  43 — sacred  in 
Greece,  388. 

N 

Nabonassar,  Era  of,  iii,  553 — ^his  reign 
oyer  Babylon,  182. 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  their  rebellion  and 
punishment,  ii,  67. 

Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  reigns  orer 
Israel,  ii,  276. 

Nahash,  his  cruel  threat,  ii,  550. 

Nahor,  account  of,  i,  368. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  impious  arrogance, 
i,  334 — destroys  Jerusalem,  ii,  349 — 
his  golden  image,  354 — terrible  in* 
fliction  on,  355--ro/i(maie  of,  586 — 
reduces  Palestine  during  his  father's 
life,  iii,  185 — succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  his  father,  186— carries  away  the 
Hebrews  captiye,  187 — takes  Jerusa- 
lem, and  destroys  it,  188 — takes  Tyre, 
189 — ^greatly  improTes  and  beautifies 
Babylon,  190 — his  dream  of  the  great 
image,  190 — ^his  golden  image,  192 — 
bis  dream  of  the  great  tree,  194 — its 


prophetic  interpretiktion  and  fulfil- 
I  ment,  195 — his  death,  195— his  pun- 
ishment, and  its  design,  229 — effect  of 
this  on  the  national  religion,  239. 

Nehemiah  goes  to  Jerusalem  as  govern- 
or, ii,  371 — renews  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  373. 

New  moons,  reverence  for,  ii,  113. 

Nimrod,  his  daring  rebellion,  i,  328— 
his  profane  assumption  of  religious 
character,  333 — his  kingdom  at  Ba- 
bel, 431. 

Nisrock,  the  deified  Asshur,  iii,  211. 

Niiocris,  the  Median  princess  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  married,  iii,  ^55. 

Noah,  prophetic  import  of  his  name,  i, 
240 — his  mission  and  ministry,  248 
— ^revelation  made  to  him  after  the 
Deluge,  306 — God's  covenant  with, 
306— his  prophecy,  and  strange  cir- 
cumstances connected  therewith,  ex- 
amined, 309— died  in  Armenia,  320. 

Numa,  King  of  Rome,  his  reign,  iii,  41 1. 

Numbering  the  people,  ii,  525^ — sin  of, 
655, 

0 

Obadiah,  his  faithful  oonduct,  ii,  281. 

Omnipotence  of  Deity,  known  and  be- 
lieved by  the  postdiluvian  patri- 
archs, i,  400. 

Onmiacience,  equally  recognised,  i,  401. 

Qmrt,  his  reign  over  Israel,  ii,  278 — ^the 
statutes  of,  572. 

Onioi,  the  deposed  high-priest,  murder- 
ed at  Antioch,  ii,  419. 

Ophir,  geography  of,  and  trade  with,  ii, 
558. 

Oracles  of  Greece,  iii,  385— of  the  hea- 
then, considered,  44— absurd  ol^  ection 
to  their  supernatural  character,  45 
— evidence  to  show  they  were  some- 
times attended  by  demon  agency,  46 
— result  of  the  inquiry  respecting,  50. 

Ostracism^  banishment  by,  iii,  617. 

Othniel  judges  Israel,  ii,  146. 


Paradise,  heathen  reference  to  the 
events  of,  i,  129-188 — oeographical 
position  of,  141 — ^imitated  in  the  tow- 
ers and  high  places  of  the  heathen, 
836— imitation  of,  in  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  palaoe-temples  of  the 
East,  iii,  221— the  BuYQQOt  further 
discussed,  569. 

Parochial  priests,  origin  U,  iii,  483. 

Passover,  the,  institiUed,  ii,  45— feast 
of,  112. 

Patriarchal  age,  general  iview  of  the  his- 
tory and  reU^  of,  i,  50&-IK23— 
pl»0e  of  worship,  ii,  Si5. 
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Patriarchtf  poBtdiluvlan,  history  of,  to 
Arphaxad,  i,  816— Canaan,  318 — 
Salah,  819 — history  of,  f^m  Disper- 
sion to  the  death  of  Isaac,  851-897. 

Pekahiah  reigns  OTer  Israel,  ii,  298. 

Pekah  kills  Pekahiah,  and  reigns  in  his 
stead,  ii,  298. 

Persecutiont^  wonderfiil  issue  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's, ii,  898. 

Persia,  early  history  of,  i,  449 — ^religion 
of,  456 — history  of,  resumed,  iii,  2ol 
— peculiar  interest  of,  252-— Rawah 
obtains  independence  of,  252 — annals 
of  early  reigns,  253 — Cyrus,  his  early 
history,  255— his  successful  war  of 
independence,  256 — continued  career 
of  success,  258 — his  conduct  to  the 
Hebrews,  259 — allows  their  return  to 
Palestine,  261— his  death,  262— Cam- 
byses.  King  of  Persia  and  Media,  262 
— ^iuTades  and  subdues  Egypt,  263 — 
cruelty  and  death,  265 — Smerdis  the 
Magian  reigns,  and  is  slidn,  266 — 
Darius  Hystaspis  reigns,  266 — ^pro- 
motes the  building  of  Jerusalem,  268 
— Babylon  revolts,  and  is  subdued, 
269 — Darius  resolves  to  invade  Greece, 
271— inscription  at  Behistun,  278— 
Xerxes  invades  Greece,  274 — ^his 
forces  entirely  defeated,  276 — his  dia- 
bolical conduct,  277 — Artazerxes, 
King  of  Persia,  278— marries  Esther 
the  Jewes3,  278 — Xerxes  II.  is  king, 
and  slain,  279 — Darius  Ochus  secures 
the  crown.  280 — demoralized  state  of 
the  government  and  court,  280 — Ar- 
taxerxes  ITT.  obtains  the  throne,  283 
— Darius  Codomannus  loses  his  em- 
pire by  the  invasion  of  Alexander, 
284 — deliberation  as  to  mode  of  gov- 
ernment, 580— succession  of  Xerxes 
to  the  throne  of,  581 — the  religion  of, 
287— difficulty  of  the  subject,  288— 
essentially  the  same  in  its  foundation 
a.s  the  Assyrian,  288 — divinity  of  the 
king  fully  maintained,  291 — ^in  other 
respects  similar  to  the  Assyrian,  291 
— doctrines  held  respecting  the  su- 
preme God,  294 — Ahriman,  his  ma- 
lignity and  power,  296 — origin  of  the 
son  and  fire-worship,  298— -antago- 
nism of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  30(>— 
account  of  creation  analogous  to  the 
Mosaic,  301 — nature  of  the  human 
soul,  302 — universal  restoration,  even 
of  devils,  304— priesthood,  305— their 
profane  claims,  309 — festivals,  306 — 
morals,  307 — ^merit,  309 — general  ob- 
servations on,  311 — probable  theology 
before  Zoroaster,  696 — predicted  in- 
vasion of  Persia  by  Greece,  619. 

Pharisees  and  Sadducees  become  rival 


sects,  ii,  440— origin  and  character 
of  the  sect,  479. 

PhUi$titu$  oppress  Israel,  ii,  158 — de- 
feat the  Israelites,  162 — ^miraculously 
defeated  at  Mispeh,  169. 

Philosophy^  irreligious  result  of  the 
Grecian  systems  of,  iii,  408. 

Plaguei  of  Egypt :  water  turned  into 
blood,  ii,  88— frogs,  38— lice,  89— flies, 
40 — murrain,  41 — boils,  41 — ^thunder 
and  fire,  42--^locu8ts,  43 — darkness, 
and  death  of  the  first-bom,  46. 

Plato,  his  character,  iii,  897— doctrines, 
899. 

Poetry,  beautiful  specimen  of,-  in  the 
Bong  of  Moses,  ii,  50. 

Poisoned  arrows  in  use  in  JoVs  time,  i, 
489. 

Pompey  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  Jn- 
dea,  ii,  449— storms  Jemsalem,  and 
appoints  Hyrcanus  high-priest,  450^ 
his  milit^y  success,  iii,  ^6r-rupture 
with  CiBsar,  447 — ^his  defeat  and 
death,  449. 

Poor,  the  oppressive  laws  of  Rome  re- 
specting the,  iii,  637. 

Population,  progress  of,  among  ante- 
diluvians, i,  182— entire  postdiluvian, 
journeyed  to  Shinar,  326 — early  post- 
diluvian, 818. 

Prayer,  how  practised  by  the  Hebrews, 
u,  486. 

Preaching  of  Ezra,  ii,  475 — before  and 
after  the  time  of  Ezra,  475. 

Priest,  the  special  appointment  of  Aaron 
to  the  office  of,  ii,  105 — Jonathan  the 
high,  kills  his  brother  in  the  court  of 
the  temple,  407. 

Priesthood,  the  patriarchal,  ii,  523 — the 
Levitical,  533 — of  Rome,  iii,  478. 

Profane  identification  of  Jehovah  with 
idolatry,  iii,  30. 

Prophecy  of  Ahijah,  ii,  222— of  Isaiah 
respecting  Cyrus,  359 — of  Daniel  con- 
cerning the  restoration  of  the  He- 
brews, 36a-of  Ezekiel,  361— of  Jere- 
miah on  the  doom  of  Jerusalem,  3S2 
^-of  Ezekiel  on  the  apostasy  of  Ju- 
dah,  382 — its  effect  on  the  Hebrew 
faith,  391 — of  the  four  empires  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  399— of  the 
precise  time  of  Messiah's  coming,  and 
its  object,  400 — when  were  the  books 
of  sacred,  written  and  collected  ?  ois.) 
— the  Hebrews  returned  from  captiv- 
ity, and  had  their  religious  economy 
reconstructed,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of,  460— -of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  461— of  Malachi,  462— 
the  divine  intention  of,  frustrated  by 
tradition,  606 — ^fulfilment  of.  in  the 
history  of  Egypt,  iii,  537 — Assyria, 
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549— Babylon,  661— Media,  675— 
Persia,  592— Oreeoe,  619— Rome,  638 
— wonderful  influence  of,  on  the  poli- 
cy of  Judea,  toward  the  neighbouring 
nations,  187. 

Prophets^  schools  of  the,  ii,  170 — sons 
of  the,  566— of  Greece,  iii,  381— Gen- 
tile, diyine  inspiration  of,  622. 

Providence^  Tiews  entertained  of,  by  the 
post  diluTianpatriarchs,  i,  406 — ^riews 
of  the  Egyptians  on,  iii,  143. 

Punic  war,  the  second,  iii,  425. 


Quaih  giyen  to  the  Israelites,  ii,  71-^ 
the  wonder  explained,  517. 

R 

Rainbow,  conjecture  as  to  its  origin,  i, 
308— deified,  308. 

Rationalistic  interpretation,  its  absurd- 
ity, ii,  99. 

Redeemer,  the  promised,  belieTed  in  by 
the  postdiluTian  patriarchs,  i,  408. 

Redemption,  primitiye  promise  of,  how 
understood,  i,  155. 

Red  Sea  diyided  for  the  Israelites,  ii,  49. 

Rehoboam  succeeds  hia  father  as  kins  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  by  his  folly  aUen- 
ates  the  Ten  Tribes,  ii,  224— his  con- 
duct considered,  570. 

Religion  of  the  antediluTians,  i,  362, 
404— of  the  early  period  of  the  prim- 
itiye  nations,  431-478 — of  the  post- 
diluTian  patriarchs,  398-430 — of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  ii,  89-124 
— while  in  Egypt,  92-95 — important 
extent  and  peculiar  nature  of,  228 — 
undoubted  eyidence  of  its  truth,  229 
—of  Judah,  mighty  agencies  employ- 
ed to  sustain  it  during  Hezekiah's 
reign,  334 — of  the  Gentiles,  its  gen- 
eral uniformity  accounted  for,  iii,  19 
— promised  elements  of  patriarchal, 
20— perverted  to  idolatrous  purposes, 
21^f  Egypt,  general  yiew  of,  145— 
general  yiew  of  the  progress  of  its 
declension,  204. 

Religious  institutions,  similarity  be- 
tween Hebrew  and  heathen,  account- 
ed for,  ii,  526 — doctrines  belieyed  in 
the  latter  period  of  Hebrew  history, 
463. 

Repentance  recognised  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrew  faith,  ii,  487. 

Rephidim,  Israelites  at,  ii,  60. 

Restoration  of  the  Hebrews  to  their  own 
land,  of  yast  importance  as  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  ii,  406.     , 

Revelations,  special  diyine,  giyen  to  He- 
brew captiyes,  ii,  894. 

Rock,  the,  smitten  at  Horeb,  ii,  519. 


Rod  of  Moses,  miracle  of,  before  Phara- 
oh, U,  87. 

Rome,  legendary  history  of,  iii,  407 — the 
rising  power  of,  419. 

itotmin  historians,  the  early,  credibility 
of,  iU,  630. 

Roman  religion  complete  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical system,  iii,  490— its  theology  in 
later  periods  of  its  hi8t<»y,  492 — ^its 
effect  on  femide  treatment  and  man- 
ners, 600— countenanced  intolerable 
cruelty,  501 — sanctioned  the  yilest 
licentiousness,  503— did  not  prevent 
the  most  unnatural  impurity,  503. 

Romans,  their  early  religion,  iii,  470 — 
had  no  images  of  God  in  the  time  of 
Numa,  472---their  sacred  places,  484 
— worship  and  sacrifice,  485 — offered 
human  sacrifices,  487. 

RomubtSf  his  public  character,  iii,  409 — 
religious  education  of,  470^and  Re- 
mus, legend  of,  684. 

Route  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  ii, 
515. 

S 

Sabbath,  the,  ii,  113. 

Sabbatical  Year,  ii,  113— computation 
of,  563. 

Stibean  worship,  its  true  principle,  iii, 
566. 

Sacrifice,  divinely  appointed,  i,  201 — 
nature  of  Jewish,  223-pfle8h  of,  the 
only  animal  food  eaten  before  the 
Flood,  273,  et  seq, — ^under  the  Hebrew 
law,  propitiatory,  ii,  261. 

Sacrifices,  human,  of  the  Egyptians,  ii, 
514. 

Sadducees,  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  sect,  ii,  483. 

Samaritans,  the  sect  of,  ii,  595— violent 
party  contest  between,  and  the  He- 
brews in  Egjrpt,  596. 

Samson,  his  history,  ii,  156. 

Samuel,  his  birth  and  character,  ii,  161 
— his  judicial  circuit,  648 — ^recognised 
as  the  prophet  and  judge,  166— the 
instrument  of  a  great  religious  refor- 
mation, 168. 

Sanhedrim,  origin  of,  ii,  592. 

Sargina^s  wars  with  Egypt,  nml  the 
tribute  he  received  thence,  iii,  549. 

Satan  of  the  Book  of  Job,  i,  427— 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  respecting, 
increased  during  the  Captivity,  ii, 
403— proof  of,  590. 

Satanic  energy,  certain  presence  of,  in 
Grecian  soothsaying  and  oracles,  iii, 
624. 

Saturnalia,  Roman  festival  of,  iii,  489. 

Saul,  made  king  of  the  Hebrews,  ii, 
173— defeats  and  destroys  the  Am- 


